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Art.  I.— LOCAL  TAXATION. 

BeyorU  uj  If.M.  Cotninissioners  npjiomted  to  enquire  ijtUi 
tfu  tntbject  oj  Local  T{u:atioii,  189U  1901. 

IkSEE  arc  elgtiH  diM>f!n)ib)o  on  tho  political  horizon  Umt 

Uaance  may  ere  lung   become  u  burning   quBBtioii.     Our 

■wiional  expendituro,  accoi'diiig    to  tho  last    return    of 

'Public    Income     and     Expenditure,'*    had     rinun     from 

*\M&^71.   in   1880-81.   to  ^1.115.1*1?,   in    1808-«9.   and. 

•vtnf;  to  the   war,    to   nearly    37U,OOO,00O(.  for   the  yeJir 

HBO-lftOl.     Our  kx-al  expenditure,  according  to  a  return 

Mpplicd  hy  Sir  I'Mward  Hamilton  to  the  late  Comnii(wi(jM,t 

hu  riwen  from  a  Uttlo  over  ;i8,U00,UUW.  in  187.5-C,  t»  over 

B.0OO.OO(W.  in  1895-C,  the  latoat  year  for  which  aceouut« 

vere  thou  available.     Thii«  iti  not  to  be  explained  um  the 

nere  ordinary  ({rowth  of    taxation,   it  nmrkn  u  Kilent 

revolntion  of  thought  which  baa  taken  place  within  the 

1  half  ceutur>-. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  country  was  beginning  to  flco  tlnit 
ion  of  industry  and  commerce  which  followed  on 
■doptioo  of  fre*>  trade.  It  has  frwjuently  been  pdinUsl 
«iU  Imt  in  our  judgment  it  has  never  b««;n  Hufficieutly 
recOKDised.  that  the  full  advantage  of  the  policy  of  free 
tr«l«  cannot  be  reaped  by  a  nation  which  m  vontinually 
inrrcAfling  the  scale  of  it«  expenditure.  The  abolition  of 
protection  is  really  a  very  »niall  part  of  tho  free-trado 
polic\'.     Free  trade  rocognxBcd  tho  necefwity  of  taKJitiuti 


•  J*.  P»ptr.  Xa.  St9ofjfi01. 

Vol  ttc-.VA  jwy. 
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laaxim  of  Say — a.  muxim  which  in  tlio  older  treatiftes 
vras  usual  to  call  goldeu — '  that  the  very  best  of  all  pi 
of  finaD(.'«  lit  to  s]X)nd  little,  and  tho  bisHt  of  ntl  taxes 
that  which  in  l<>ast   in   amount.'     So  early  au  1848,  t 
yean*  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  we  find  IJjuvtial 
Cobden's  most  diatiuj^ui^ihud  <liH(.-i]>Io,  di'awiug  att«nti 
to  what  ho  coriBidered  the  incompletoneae  of  our  adoptii 
of  free  trade.*  ,    |^    t  r  v-k 

'What  Cabden    heard  from  Bastiat,*  writos   Mr  Mori 
'  made  him  all  thu  muro  anxiouB  to  brin^  Bnj^luDd  rutmd  to 
moro  B«date  policy.  ...  At  the  verj*  time  when  Peel  coiibu: 
niatod  the  policy  of  two  trudu  he  iinktHl  for  tin  fxtra  yret 
for  thtt  tti-my,  "as  if  to  proclaiiu,"  eaid  Ba^tiat,  "that  he 
au  faith  in  his  own  work.  ...  I  nitutt  speak  to  you  in 
frankncsfl,"  fiustiat  proceeded  iu  hie  urgent  way.     "In  udopi 
ing  free  tnule,  Eaglaud  ba8  not  udopted  the  j)olicy  that  flowK 
logically  frt>ni  free  tmile.     Will  she  do  ho?     I  rannot  doubt 
it;  but  when?"' 


The  answer  to  the  French  ecouoiuist's  enquiry,  after  i 
pause  of  half  a  century,  is  still '  not  in  our  time."  Oppoeing 
forws  have  been  too  strong. 

The  expectation!*  uf  Cobduu  havo  b«en  delayed.  n< 
only  by  the  inherent  immobility  of  things,  which  wi 
inevitable,  but  also  by  a  more  or  less  nnconscitms  chan 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  niind  towards  the  function! 
of  the  Stale.  The  new  ideal  is  sunimed  up  by  Bluutsclili :  f 
'The  proper  and  direct  end  of  the  Stat*.'  he  says,  'is  the 
ttevelopment  of  the  national  capacities,  the  perfecting  of 
the  national  life,  and  fiiiallj',  Hh  completion."  Tlie  public 
perhapM  Ium  nut  rculiH«>d  thiH  change ;  and  wo  liud  Mr 
Cannan  I  complaining  juntly  enough  of  the  stupidity  uf 
tho)*e  who  do  not  see  that,  in  public  estimation,  the  State 
18  no  longer  a  niei'u  agcnl  for  the  protect  ion  of  life  and 
property;  but  that,  by  popular  acclamation,  a  much  larger 
responsibility  has  been  thruRt  iipon  it.  There  is  probabi 
no  remedy  for  what  is  called  the  grievance  of  the  rat 
payer;  it  ih  his  ov^ni  creation,  and  i^  implicitly  Rinctictne 
by  Uie  miMtion  which  he  ha^j  entrusted  to  the  State. 

An  answer  might  be  made,  by  those  who  hold  to  th 

, — . ■ . — . —  J 

•  MoriiTs'TJfeofCoMwi,' vol.  n.  p.  IS.       " 

f  '  Theory  of  lh«  Stut^,'  RaRlidh  tnin<itntlDn  (ClfimidOR  PreoH),  p.  SW. 
*   'Ecttaomic  KevJew,"  Octa1>i*r  IBOl. 
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Htouor  traditloii,  that  niunt-irhli'H  phrasn  confuses  two 
ftn^s  which  are  essentially  dicitiuct.  Society  and  the  State. 
The  *  perfecting  and  completion'  of  humau  life  is  to  bo 
Ibiaid.  It  Ik  true,  in  Society ;  liiit  tlie  State  iit  merely  a 
Imctaoii  of  Society.  The  finance  of  Society  is  nn^nttii^ed, 
for  the  nio^t  imrt,  ou  the  priucipio  of  free  exchange,  while 
thfflTiaiiceof  the  State  ih  taxation,  a  thin^  which  mankind 
will  altvuyn  rcganl  aK  luintcnKoino  :  and  it  is  the  friction 
tad  pain  of  thLs  bni-den  that  must  ever  ronder  unpro- 
pvnve  and  inexpnnsivc  those  scrvircB  which  depend  on 
MMa  re^talatiou.  Tim  process  of  voluntary  purchase  by 
which  men  iipquirn  nctrps^iticH,  convfinicncc^,  and  luxuritw 
etnaefl  no  mta^rins;  but  the  organisation  of  life  by  taxa- 
tkm.  notwithstanding  the  benefits  which  it  confers,  is 
Mlowcd  by  controvcirsy  and  often  ill-will. 

Mr  Cuunan,  however,  in  tl&trly  ritfht:  the  antiwer  sug- 
fwtad  may  bo  a  good  one,  but  the  Hluntschli  theory  is, 
lor  the  tirao  being,  accepted,  and  higher  expenditure  is 
■I  inevitable  result ;  and.  as  this  policy  crunhes  out  the 
iMccnt  »ttemptt(  al  an  alternative  line  of  action,  it  is 
^ood,  probably,  to  go  forward  with  inciva^ed  tuonientuni, 
b  further  illustration,  let  us  briefly  contrast  the  spirit  in 
■Urh  tin-  problems  of  local  udiiiiiiitftralioii  huve  been 
^proached  formerly  and  now.  The  dominant  de«iro  fifty 
Tnrs  ago  was  to  restrict,  so  far  as  possible,  the  number 
Bd  die  extent  of  public  st-wiccs  whirh  were  entrusted  to 
Uut  monopoly  of  the  State  or  local  authority.  With 
fe|{Krd  to  the  poor-law,  the  middle  of  hwt  century  wit- 
MHcd  a  most  strenuous  campaign,  of  which  the  pui'poso 
m  to  relievo  the  community  of  it  hirgu  |uirL  uf  itn  it'ttpou* 
<iliiUty  for  the  maintt-nnnce  of  the  poor.  The  controversy 
Imr  been  kept  up  till  the  present  day  with  vaiying  fortune. 
At  the  preMmt  time  we  arc  distinctly  on  a  reactionai-j' 
tark.  Rcx-ent  circulars  from  the  Iwocal  (iovcrunieiit  Hoard 
baw  pmctically  reversed  the  policy  with  regard  f^i  out- 
door neliftf.  which  for  sixty  years  we  have  been  accustoiuiKl 
U»  expert  from  the  central  authority.  Politicians  on  Imth 
fidwof  (be  House  have  committed  themsolve^  to  projectM 
for  making  the  maintenani>e  of  old  age  a  public  and  no 
loB^ar  a  pri\'ate  responsibiUty ;  and  there  are  signs  Kvt^ry- 
vbore  apparent  that  the  moilicul  troatment  of  the  poor  is 
fcwpoiuing.  t»witl_v  and  without  protest,  a  public 
Whfi^  thui  in  tlw  ^aaomJ  temper  of   the    timo». 
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matter  for  woutler  that  current  udminist ration  fot 
tho  same  course,  and  that  {mupcrism,  in.  spite  of  higfatf 
WH^en  and  proHporous  trado,  doefl  not  decrease,  hna  bf- 
runie  generally  (.-ont^tant,  and  in  some  places  even  tend! 
to  grow.  Tlio  cost,  it  may  be  added,  of  mtiintainim 
pauperism  is  largely  on  the  increase.  ^ 

WithregHpd  to  thedwellingwof  tlie  poor — another  pre* 
ing  subject  of  con tempoi-ary controversy — the  same  drift ii|| 
public  pohcy  is  apparent.  On  Mr  Disraeli's  motion  for  ofl 
tfn(}uiry  into  agricultural  distre^u,  Februai-y  I9th,  I8nU,iiit 
reply  to  reactionarj'  proposals.  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  whoM 
itltitudc  rcprcsenix  the  unwilling  but  inevitable  ncceptaiw| 
of  free-trade  doctrines  by  this  country,  not  only  for  tli4 
time  but  for  all  time,  declared  ilmt  the  Rituatlon  must  li| 
mot  by  more  free  trade ;  parochial  settlement  wiis  ai^ 
unjust  infringement  of  tho  freedom  of  labour;  and  he  aW 
commented  on  the  impolicy  of  the  duty  «n  brirt:-^  ' 
KimpliUcatiou  of  land  title  and  transfer,  a  »lcm  repi 
of  immoderate  expenditure,  together  with  a  confidu-Bftiiai 
tho  equitable  and  enabling  economy  of  tho  law  of  dciusw 
aud  supply,  gave  to  tho  reformer  of  that  day  a  Hulid  luffj 
of  progressive  utid  pyrnmnenf.  imprnvement.  The  ■  "' 
is  well  Muitiuied  up  in  the  title  of  a  contemporary  imin;  i 
'  Do  not  Tax,  but  Untax  tho  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.'  ■ 
common  consent  the  problem  which  we  have  to  (aceiW 
day  is  that  the  high  eont  »f  prnvitling  additional  hoiue 
room  for  the  poor  hast  restricted  supply  and  condemoeii 
nmuy  to  pay  oxcossivo  ront«  for  overcrowded  and  insnni* 
tary  dwellings.  AVhen  it  in  further  remembered  that  from 
a  third  to  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  price  of  house-roont 
in  the  ordinary  market  is  represented  by  rotes,  it  is  i^j 
possible  to  deny  that  the  reformerfi  of  that  day  wMi| 
attacking  a  fundamental  nspcrt  of  the  subject.  i 

The  olwtncles,  however,  to  thut  policy  appear,  in  local 
Oft  well  as  national  alTnii-s,  to  have  proved  insupt'niWe. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  scone  we  Knd  the  lenil 
authority  with  a  practically  unlimited  power  to  lery 
rate.-J  on  houses  and  land.  The  assumption  that  tlM 
publip  authority  (as  repi-esentative  of  the  State)  wai 
bound  to  carry  out  a  constructive  policy,  inspired  it  witl! 
many  new  nmbitiont*.  The  advuntnge  of  national  educ»- 
cestly  Rynl*^ms  of  s»>werftgt>,  improved  poor-law  pntalp 
tenta,  baths  and  wnsh-lioiises  public  parks,  and  all  th« 
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|ects  compassed  by  eplrited  local  and  municipal  govem- 
it.  18  admitt«d ;  but  tho  question  rentain.«  whether  this 
lod  of  development  is  not  providing  luxuries  at  the 
of  that  vety  ncrcwflary  olomcntnry  want,  a  good 
If  in  ton*n!<  nil  theHe  admirable  things  are  pro- 
led  by  thro^ng  a  burden  on  houses,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  protwnt  difficulty  luiu  buon  rreatod.     Tliere  now 
see  n  display  of  Tvhat  is  somewhat  superciliously  called 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation ' :  and  a  Royal  Com- 
iun  is  appointed  to  discorer  a  remedy  for  this  and 
ler  gri'^vanccs.     Tfao  propoeal  to  '  untax'  is  not  admis- 
ilo.     Taxe-H  on  luxuries  and  superfluiticf^  of  income  not 
suiDctently  productive  to  fliuuic«  tho  present  large 
orations  of  local   adminiritratinn,    wv   muHt   Imimc    our 
iy  of  revenue  on  some  common  necessarj'  of  life.     As 
ly  hinted,  there  is  probably  no  remedy ;  and,  while 
I  adhort?  to  our  prciscnt  conception  of  the  dutiuM  of  thu 
ktc,  it  is  stupid  to  complain  that  the  efiTect  of  sUUo- 
ilding  in  on<!  direatinn  is  unbuilding  in  another. 
Our  object  in  this  article,  however,  is  oxpoaitory  and 
lOontrovomial.    At  tho  same  time  tliin  preliminary  and 
sreticai  presentation  of  these  remoter  issues  appeai-s 
[os  lo  bo  absolutoly  nocessarj',  for  they  are  really  more 
aincntol  than  those  submitted  to   the  CommtuMiun. 
problem  before  the   Commission  was  not.  Can  this 
of  Mpirited  local  administration  be  revei-sed?  but, 
reu    tilts  administration,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
riding  tho    neccs-sixry  funds  V     Until    taxation  can  bu 
adered  popular,  wbtch  is  tantamount  to  sa^Hng, '  or  ever 
pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns,'  so  long  is  taxation 
|tely  '  Ui  vex  us  even  as  a  thing  tliat  is  raw.*     The  Com- 
Baion  therefore  had  a  difficult  task,  which  is  further  com- 
Soatod  by  tho  grent  uncertainty  as  to  the  incidence  of 
ition.    A  distinguished  authority.  Professor  Sidigman, 
tohl  us  •  that,  with  regard  to  this  queetion,  '  there 
ive  h«!en  almost  as  many  Wews  aa  writers."   That  rates 
id  taxes 

Liu  where  tliey  are  iiDi>osed,  that  all  taxe^  are  »;hitt«d  to 
badowuer,  tlmt  they  are  Fliifted  to  the  trudar,  tlint  they 
iOD  the  lAbourer.  that  th^y  i¥u=t  uii  the  rich  cuuHumer,  tliat 


'  *  'IneMOBCe  el  TutAtlon,'  p.  00 ;  qnotcd  by  l-ord  Avebtuy  in  Prnldvntl^l 

•  to  SmtbilU*!  Society,  Novoiabcr  lOtU.  IW], 
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tht'y  do  uot  it-sl  on  the  consumer  nt  all — these,  nnd  rnriatiq 
of  tlitrrv  ilwL-tnueti  meet  u»  iu  howilticruig  miifuaoD.' 

Sir  E.  Hamilton,  Sir  G.  Murray,  and  ProfeAnAr  Nic 
are  qaotod  to  the  saiiio  clTect',  am]  Lord  Avehiny  ttunui 
truly,  'This  is,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion  of  poUt 
economists.' 

One  other  consideration  we  -would  submit  to  the 
befnrp  entering  on  the  detnils*  of  the  subject,  namely, 
vast  importance  which,  in  dcuiotri-utiu  couotries,  must 
attiicb  to  thjit  power  of  the  pnn^e  which  taxation  cor 
un  the  public  authority.     Re^trirtionK  and  re^^lutiauiij 
personal  liberty  are  now  rare,  but,  while  the  fimctiot 
go\-imin»ent  in  tliis  riwpcft  have  tended  to  dwretwc, 
power  of  arbitrary  taxation   is  atiU  a  very  real  danj 
TliG  eminent  French  economist,  W.  P.  Leroy  Reauliei^] 
tile  e^irlier  editions  of  his  *  Traits  de  la  Science  des  Ftnanc 
declared   himw>lf  a  wann   supporter  of  the  pnnctplo 
dii-oet  taxation ;  iu  sulKiequont  editions  He  Is  obli^,^^ 
record  some  cbiinge  of  view  because  of  the  partisiui 
which,  ho  thought,  wjim  being  made  «>f  this  Jirin  of  govc 
ment.    '  Dans  un  pays  ou  les  luttes  politiques  sont 
lentos  ot   les   csprits  pou  serupnietix,   les  impAts 
cHiurent  le  nsque  d'etre  des  luatrumcnta  d'opprcax! 
We  cjinnot  eay  that  we  in  Kngland  have  experienced 
evil,  though  the  complaint  of  the    income-tax    payej 
loud  ;  but  in  local  pnlitict)  the  danger  of  corruption  isi 
no   means  so    remote.     Poor-law  elections  arc  gener 
i-egardtKl  with  the  utino^il  iipatby,  and  iu  duch  irusox 
purity  may  lie  safeguarded  by  the  utter  inielevance^ 
the  itwues  put  fonvni-d  by  candidates ;   but  oc-casionB 
they  ait'  inllunuced  by  promirtt's  of  ]n-ofu8e  espenditl 
and  the  «»me  umy  be  said  of  other  local  bodies. 

Tlie    iveent    t'xtens-ion   of    house-Imilding   by  ml 
patitirs  hns  brought,  out  a  suggestion  from  a  strong 
porter  of  the  forwnnl  municipal  policy,  that  such  proj 
should    be  vested  in  a  non-political  body  nf  trustt 
wry  notablo  admission  of  the   inherent  dangers  of 
Hituntloit.     To  this    fivir  of  opprt-ssiou  «n  the  one 
4U)d  corruption  t>n  the  other  there  muifit  be  added  the ' 
that  in  l4M<al  eleetionD,  by  the  operattou  of  the  corapot 
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K  nc-c^  and  by  the  ox(>lu8ion  of  porporatioiu  iinil  limited 
hbility  companies  from  tho  fraucbiBu,  axi  electorate  ut 
nated  which  has  no  direct  interest  in  economy.  Thifi 
p^tpon-jibilitj*  is  turthrr  incrcjused  by  tho  sums  j^von 
nam  the  nationul  Exchequer  iu  relief  of  local  taxation. 
Ibi>  personit  trho  elt!vt  the  local  administrator  are  not  the 
benHiniK  who  pay  tho  i^ost.  Tlius  recetitly  we  have  seen 
Ibe  poor-law  gitArdiaus  in  ccrtaiu  Wolt^  unions,  where  the 
pte  wiiK  almost  untirely  jiaid  by  tiie  njul-ownt^rs,  using  the 
nbUo  funds  in  aid  of  niinersn  on  strike.  TIic  connexion 
l(tb«BC  remarks  with  tho  gonoral  question  is  t-o  be  found 
p  ih*  fact  that  (apart  from  the  obscure  question  of  in- 
pdeucu)  the  levy  of  tlie  rntc  may  have  a  rery  iniportanl. 
uministratiTe  effect,  nay.  that  the  divorco  which  has 
klready  tnkoii  ]>htce,  and  which  it  is  pit)po»»od  to  widen 
kill  further,  between  Luxatlun  and  ruprHHvntatiun,  oiiifht. 
Bake  potwible  a  polioy  which  would  not  be  taxation  but 
bon^ly  a  Icg-ulised  method  of  Hpendinn  the  property  of  one 
baM  for  the  bfuefit  of  a  totally  diflonml  c\m>H.  Wo  do 
pot  mean  to  say  that  confUcatioD  may  not  be  occasionally 
■Htifiuble;  but  it  tihould  not  be  compjuisvd  hy  tho  sido- 
■Utd  of  local  taxation.  FroposaLj  to  roduc-^  tlif»  liability 
^^p  ratepayeni  by  lart^r  contributionx  from  the  national 
Hneqner  hiay  give  a  momentary  I'elief  ;  butt  in  view  of 
Be  present  inducements  to  spend,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
■ear  that  in  the  breathing-Kjiafe  no  gained  the  pi-esent 
RDomentum  In  favour  uf  lavish  expenditure  will  gather 
Htrength,  and  in  the  long  nm  will  be  accelerated  rather 
fhatt  retarded. 

I  How  thun,  if  a  policy  of  itpirited  local  and  numici|»al 
leaterpriae  is  so  popular,  are  we  to  account  for  this 
pgoDitiot  imiHitience  of  toxation'?  Tho  answer,  wo 
[b^ove.  m  simple  enough.  Tho  incj-eaMed  WBaltli  of  tho 
|oountr>-.  if  ami.lyst-<l  to  its  con.stit^mnt  elements,  means  a 
[TMt  and  growing  series  of  couveniencea  and  luxuries 
[organised  for  the  use  of  the- community  by  the  economic 
[«ip«dient  of  exchange.  The  wider  thij*  expansion,  tho 
I  wider  also  is  and  will  be  the  fiatisfaction  ;  for.f,r  h^/polhtai, 
\  WBiy  opertition  of  free  exchange  distributes  an  advantage 
buyer  and  soller  alike.  "What  th«  countrj'  does  not 
L  ntly  realise  is  th»it,  owing  to  our  loss  of  faith  in 

^K  lay  of  economic  exchange,  wc  have  in  certain 

^^^^_      laodoned  free  exchange  and  ai'ti  resorting  more 
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and  more  to  a  system  of  forced  excbatifco  or  taxatioiJ 
The  public  servieos  maint-ainod  by  this  system  of  forcofl 
excbangf!,  viewtHi  apart  from  the  method  by  whii^h  then 
are  acquired,  may  be  most  valuable ;  but  the  fact  stiH 
remains  incontestable  that,  in  the  track  of  their  expnnsioM 
there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  resentful  feeling  of  dial 
Katittfaction.     The  exat^t  relation  of  economio  instiiicts  td 
those  sound  maxims  of  experience  on  which  our  sociaj 
prosperity  depends,  is  a  larfje  uud  difficult  subject;  but 
the  suspicion  with  which  the   normal  man  regards  the 
value  of  the  assets  thrust  upon  him  by  taxation,  hrts  at 
leant  an  intelligible,  though  pod»tibly  a  mistaken  hn^ig. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  English  Local  Taxation 
must  now  be  nttompted. 

I'reviously  to  the  year  1001,  and  the  Act  of  4^1  Kliz.  c»3, 
various  non -statutory  rates  were  levrofl  by  custnni  and 
common  law.  For  our  present,  purpose  this  chapter  of 
the  hiatory  of  rating  may  be  neglected,  for  those  rat«8 
have  now  for  the  most  part  become  ohsolcto,  or  raton  for 
the  purposes  served  thon'by  are  now  <'ollectA!d  by  various 
statutory  enactments.  Statutory  rates  pre^Houa  to  this 
dato  are  of  antiquarian  rather  than  of  practical  interest. 
Tho  Act  of  43  EUrjibetb,  therefore,  itself  a  consolidating 
Act,  may  be  t^iken  as  a  Ntarting-point.  Henceforward  all 
local  le\*ies  were  directed  to  be  made  by  the  authorities 
created  by  that  Act,  or,  in  cases  where  a  separate  eoliocting 
authority  wn^  made,  the  I'ate  was  levied  in  respect  of  the 
rsfiino  property  and  from  tho  same  persons  as  wore  liable 
to  the  poor  rate.  The  gi*oal  importance,  therefore,  of  tho 
clause  defining  the  subjects  of  the  rate  is  obvious.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  precise  meaning  of  that  clause 
hoti  been  tho  subject  of  controversy  with  varying  fortune 
almost  down  to  the  present  day,  and  this  not  in  smalt 
details  but  in  ite  most  fundamental  principle. 

'This  Act,'  say  the  Commissioners  in  their  fli-st  Roimrt 
(p.  0),  *  like  others  which  prccenltMl  it,  gave  n«  directinus  fur 
the  guidance  of  tho  Ovwrseers  as  t«  the  methorl  or  system  Vjy 
wliicli  assessments  wore  to  bu  made  or  rates  collected.  It 
merely  directed  that  occupiers  of  certain  specified  properties 
In  the  inrish,  ax  dtstiuguished  from  iohabitants  there,  were 
to  be  taxed  (which  has  been  interpreted  as  meauing  upon  the 
basis  of  the  nuuual  beueflt  arising  from  the  ]>ruix>rty  !>ituat«fd 
in  the  parish) ;  aud  alao  tliat  every  luhabitaQt.  pareon,  -t-icar, 
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faad  olli«r  was  to  bo  taxed,  but  not  to  respect  of  any  .spccifled 
fibiaets.  ...  It  aprwars  to  liave  been  K^nernlly  Ajrrectl  that 
tlte  [nt«ntlou  uf  tho  Act  nas  time  iiiliabKant^  w^ce  to  be 
Uinl   accorrliiiK    to  some  fitandanl    of    nbiUty   and  ...  In 

1     ra^ieetof  ^oine  otlicr  kinds  of  property  than  tlioee  oxprc^ly 

IrjMationed  in  conuexinu  witli  orcu])ion4.' 

^  The  Ic^I  intcrpretatiou  of  tho  position  w&&  that 
'tftxable  cjii>acity  was  to  be  measured  by  the  vittible 
prc^rlies  both  real  and  personal  of  the  Inhabitants 
aithin  the  parish,  and  only  within  the  parish.'  As  a 
matter  of  interprotatiDn  tho  parson  was  held  Uablo  in 
IWpCH-'t  of  hin  tithe;  and,  in  tho  cdunie  of  a  series  of  legal 
dlrisioDs.  it  was  generally  accepted  that  ^bock-in-trade 
wifl  tbu  only  form  of  iHtrsonal  proi>orty  which  could  bo 
Rubde  liable  to  the  rate.  Isolated  attempUi  were  made  to 
faring  in  other  propertj',  hut  without  much  hucork.s.  Even 
with  n^ard  to  stock-in-tntde,  so  great  was  the  difficulty 
•(  ftfloooamoiit  and  collection,  that  the  practice  of  ratin}; 
i  hpoiniG  exceptional.   In  a  *  Discourse  touching  Provision 

h*r  the  Poor'  (L6S3).  Chief  Justice  Hnlo  Tomnrk(>d  that 


lay  all  the  nitw  to  tlio  pnor  upon  tho  ppnts  of  landn  and 
teiH:  which  alone,  without  thr  hntp  of  ths  Htock»,  am  not 
lUt  to  mtoe  •  stock  for  tho  jxior;  Although  it  ta  very  plain 
(kitatocka  arc  om  well  by  law  rateable  a^  tancb  both  to  the 
fifief  *od  nising  a  ftt^x'k  for  th»  poor.'  " 


In  a  judgment  delivered  in  1775,  Lord  Mausflold  denied 
t^si  personal  proiK;rty  had  cvt;r  b(5en  arv-iiiMsod  to  the  poor 
me  under  the  Act  of  Kliyjibeth.  Tho  true  ground  of  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  was  that  to  rate  it  was 
apractJcable. 

}U,'  »^y»  Lord  Mausfield.t  'the  Justices  had  considered,  they 
bare  foimd  out  the  sense  of  not  rating  it  at  all, 
lly  when  it  apifears  that  mankind,  as  tb  were  with  one 
^MiTBiaal   cousent,  refi'ained  from   rating  it ;  the  difficulties 
Ktteo^ng  it  are  too  great,  and  so  the  Justices  should  haire 
fooui  ihem.* 

Id  eertJitn  places,  howevefi  principally  in  the  clotbingr 
&trieta  of  the  south-west  of  England,  the  practice  of 


•  PriBtvd  In  Bom'*  '  History  of  Poor  LiiM,*  d.  US. 
t  Fin*  JUfort  ofCotaml»3loatn,  C.  9Ul,  j 
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rating  stock- m-tradu  did  prevail.  On  this  the  Pooi'  Lili| 
Conuni&siouors,  iu  a  report  on  tho  local  taxation  of  1843,] 
malsH  th(>  fuIluwinK  adversp  comment  :— 

*It  ffainecl   proiind   just  its    the  stopk  of  tho  wool-stapI( 
aud  flotlilei-s  hifrwiaed.  so  as  ta  make  it  au  obji«^  with 
farmers  aud  other  ratepayers,  who  still  ooiuti  tiitod  n  majortl 
iu  th«ir  parishes,  to  briiiji  »o  considerable  a  jiroperty  will 
the  lute.    They  suoceetted    by  depreM,  and  tkei-e  follo^ 
u|Ktu   thoir  success  a  inoit*  inipruvideut  practipe  iu  givii 
reiief  than  liad  t;vor  prevailwi  J>fifore  in  BuRJand.     It  was 
tills  diutiict,  aud  at  thin  timi>,  that  relief  by  head-money 
its  origin,  and  produced  ite  mnrt  consiMonous  effects  in 
torioratiiig   tho   hnbitu  nnd   depreelatinfr   the   wagois  of 
agrirultiiral  lalmiirer.     When  tho  prartice  nf  rating  stock-ii 
trade  was  fully  establinhod  in  this*  district,  tho  anciciit  Btaj 
]e  rapidly  deeUnt-d  there,  and  withdi-ew  itself  still  mc 
jidly  into  the  northern  clotlung  districts,  whoro  no  Bti 
irden  Vi'Sh  ever  cast  upon  the  trade.' 

The  above  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  impolicy 
allowing  a  mnjority  of  ratepayers  to  lo\'y  a  rate  on 
section  of  the  community,  in  order  to  defray  the  indoiinJl 
expenditure  which  the  licenco  of  the  law  allows  to  tl 
almost   unfettered   discretion  of  the  local    poor-law 
ministrntor.     In  those  days  of  foreign  eouipotition  altiu 
reminds  us  of  tho  fuet,  too  frequently  foi-gotteu,  that 
command  of  markets  will  of  nooeseity  belong  to  th< 
who  are  least  encumbered  by  tho  burden  of  taxation, 

In  1792.  aud  in  a  series  of  decisions  in  llie  fullowii 
yeara,  it  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Kenyan  that',  even  with- 
out evidence  of  usage,  stock -in-tra<le  was  liable  to  asBess- 
m^ent.  It  must  be  matter  of  sui-priso  thai,  this  ilecision 
notw*ithstnndiug,  the  rating  of  stock-in-trade  was  never 
largely  adopted.  Thiu  may  be  accounted  for  aa  pnrt  of 
tho  laxity  and  wjint  of  uniformity  with  which  stich 
matters  wero  formerly  treated.  Iu  many  out-of-the-wuy 
places,  nnd  even  in  thi;  metropolitan  parish  of  St  Marj', 
Whitechapel,  »o  late  as  1823,  the  poor-rate  was  not 
aasesBcd,  and  never  had  boon  assessed,  by  an  t'qunl  pound 
rate,  but  was  made,  actroi-ding  t-o  an  ancient  custom,  by  the 
vewtry,  '  without  respect  to  value,  but  according  to  the 


•  B»port  of   the 
gro  ediUon,  p.  37. 
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XoHav^olF  -othtc   rsus  bad 
UMdiiTwvHBloemlaulMc&itt.  Bj  the  IS  Geo.  O.  c  Si 
ITV,  A  aonaoBdatiog  of  rmrioos  cxiobXt  rsScs  took  pWnr  : 
■ad   this.  gVBCsml    rmte  wms  Sneetrd  to  be  paid   hy  ««c)i 
lindmnd  towiuli^m  prapottiaa  to tba aaseaaed  Tmfaw 
ead.  in  aoe  wboi«  ram,  to  be  toJaai  onX  of  the  poor- 
er to  be  levied  on  tbe  dlstricC  tn  Bbe  tnaaner  as  the 
There  wns  theivfcre  a  ftzvQg  indvce«uenl  for 
tocaJ  autbofitu^  lo  unJerTate  tbe  mestamtie  Tulut-  of 
tbe  p«rkb.      Thl«  wil^  the  conditinn  of  things  wbtm  rho 
Voor  Law  AmenJroeat  Act  of  IS^  was  paie«ed.     Vmuns 
of  parubes  wre  then  formed,  but  each  pnTKib  stall  roii- 
tiooed  to  pay  for  its  own  poor,  nnd  to  contriHut*-  to  tho 
conunon  charges  of  the  union,  not  ou  the  basi^^^  of  rattwiblo 
vaJae,  bat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  iti»  paupers.    K 
miform  principle  of  d^^seis^niont  ivjvj^  not.  therefor^-,  very 
I    fcateria.1  as  hntween  p<i.ri-<h  anil  prirish  ;  luitl  thoui;h  tlioix* 
^Hen   perminuTe  powers  rested   in   the  union   to  ndopt 
^Ptnion    charg:cnhility.   this   poiA'<>r   wn.s   only  iis<h1    in  one 
HtoUtary  instnnce.     The  principle  uf  union  rhAr}>ealt)Uty 
Bva*  ver^'  fiuiiliinieotnl  in  the  scheme  of  reform  of  which 
"iheActof  1S3I  woaa  tlntt  iiutalmc'Ut.  ArconUnj,'ly.  in  lKo6 
«  Parochial  AsBossments  Act  was  pnsfiod.     By  det<i>nt  or 
oreTKight  no  mentioii  whs  ninde  in  tlits  of  stook-in-tniile; 
■ad  tbe  silence  of  the  Act  was  thought,  in  pU\roa  wheiv 
k-in-truile  had  hitherto  been  assess^'d,  to  authorise  its 
ption.     The  courts,  however,  de<-ide<I,  in  the  riwe  of 
B.   r-    Lumsdrtine,   that   the    Act    had    not    repe»lo«l    the 
hility  of   stoek-in-trade — ii  decision    whifh    pruoticiUlj' 
rendered  illegal  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  local  ruting  of 
the  eountry.    To  obviate  thi.s  diffieulty,  an  Act  W(i>i  tit  oiu-o 
pawed  exempting  stock-in-trade,  and  (lenioiiitlty  generally. 
from  rontribiitiug  lo  the  ptior  rate.     The  Act  is  kept  in 
force  from  year  to  year  by  the  Expiring  Laws  CoMtinu- 
aaee  Act-     This  exemptiou  of  poi-soiiftll^',  (.-ontrary,  it  i» 
I     allied,    to    the   intention  of   the  Act  of    bllizitbeth,  ciin- 
H^ituleu  the  main  j^riovauce  of  tlioac  who  now  contributo 
^Iq  respect  of  laud  and  houses. 


•  Caniwiij  ■  Hiworjr  at  Local  Baleit,'  p.  lU, 
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Tho  histor}'  of  oseesBiuent  hae  many  other  ramiBoH 
ttonH  which  muHt  he  nntlcsed.  Orij^nially  iisscttsninnfl 
seem  to  havG  been  nmde  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready 
way  by  the  overseei-s  and  justices.  Appeals  to  tho  i-ourti* 
were  rare ;  but  gradually,  as  ttme  went  od,  a  definite  body 
of  doctrine  began  to  emerge.  Regard  seems  at  first  to 
have  bt;iMi  had  to  tho  number  of  aL-res  occupied ;  tliOQ 
attentiott  waa paid  to  the  valuoof  each  holding;  and  down 
to  the  time  of  William  III  the  actual  or  rack-rent  xecms 
to  have  been  taken  an  the  standard.  Obinously,  however, 
certain  properties  require  mora  ropairm  than  others. 
Accordingly  there  came  in  a  practice  of  differeiitiiil  assoaa- 
ntent  by  the  allowance  of  deductions.  Thut  was  at 
first  without  express  or  detailed  legal  authorisation,  but 
generally  in  pui-suanco  of  tho  equitable  purpose  of  taxinjf 
according  to  ability.  From  the  year  1770  onwards  tho 
courts  seem  to  have  sanctionod  a  rough  principle  of 
valuation.  All  land  wa»  asscssod  at  three  quarters  of  its 
yearly  value,  and  all  houses  at  one  half.  A  judgment  of 
tho  3'ear  1830 — R.  v.  Lower  Mitton — lays  it  down  that  tho 
rate  on  a  particular  property  should  be 

'aocordiug  to  the  annual  profit  or  value  which  the  subject  of 
oceinjation  within  the  i)ai-it>]i  produces.  That,  Renerally  sjieak- 
iiig,  would  be  proix>rly  ctitiiiiat^Hl  at  tlie  cent  wliicli  u  U-iiaut 
would  Rive,  ho  payine  tho  poor  (and  otiier)  rntw  and  tlic  nx- 
]30u^s  of  reimits,  aad  tho  other  annual  expenses  neceswnry  for 
making  tho  mibject  of  ncrupiition  productivo;  and  a  Further 
dcthiction  from  that  rent  should  Iw  allowed,  whorct  the  subject 
is  of  a  pcriHliable  naturt?,  towards  the  expense  of  renewing  or 
reproducing  it.' 

This  practically  is  tho  standard  adoptod  in  the  Paroehi 
Assessment  Act  of  18!t0.  and  stiU  constUutos  the  principl 
of  assessment.  Tlie  Act  was  at  this  time  rcquii-ed 
render  equitable  tho  proportion  of  contribution  froi 
dilferent  [jarislies  to  the  county  rat^,  and  socondly,  to  fui 
ther  the  general  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
which  was  to  enlai^e  tho  chargoability  from  the  parish 
to  tho  union.  Tho  Act,  however,  was  merely  porminsivo  ; 
and  according  to  the  Loral  Taxation  Keport  of  1843.  only 
4444  parisheti  out  of  16.0:J5  had  at  that  date  adopted  it« 
pi*ovi»ions.  Tho  valuation  of  parishes  for  county  purjM)rie8 
WHS  still  at  that  dqtd  in  a  ipost  anomaloua  oondition.    All 
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Irishes  wero  undervalued;  so  uo  ouo  parmb  gained  tho 
ht^  odvfuitago  a£  oviusion.  ViUu»ttun  in  most  casm 
not  been  made  for  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  in 
Ktaen  counties  'the  prineipto  of  tho  oxiBting  scale  wax 
iknowu  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace.' 
In  1845.  by  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  3 — now  Hupersedod  by 
I  County  Rat«g  Act,  lSo2 — tho  justices  were  nuthoritted 
make  a  Heparan'  vahiatinn;  and,  lui  betwuon  pariah 
kI  parinh.  for  county  contribution  purposes,  tht-  liiw,  ij 
3ued,  seeuiud  to  put  matters  on  an  equitable  footing. 

In  ISei,  for  the  fintt  time,  tlie  contribution  of  each 
ftriflh  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union  wa»  baxed  on 
Ueable  value ;  and  it  became  imperative  to  adopt,  for 
r-law  purposes,  an  intclli^blo  and  uniform  principle  of 
ent.  lu  1802,  accordingly,  the  Union  Assossmont 
tt  (2^  and  ^la  Vict',  c.  103)  wa<4  pnased.  The  j^uardiaiiN 
thereby  required  to  elect  an  assessment  committee. 
this  body  the  overeeora  of  the  different  parishes  submit 
wir  vatitution  h'nts.  Power  to  object  IkjIIi  Ut  over  and 
uler- valuation  is  given  to  all  concerned.  There  is  an 
p«a.l  to  Quarter  Sossions  and  to  the  iligh  Court  This 
practically  the  present  plan  of  p(X)r-law  aiusessmeut. 
«•  irnion  Chargeabiiity  Actof  1865  complettHl  the  policy 
1S34,  and,  cxropt  in  <ino  or  two  small  ttcms,  abolished 
chargeabiiity,  and  Kubfltituted  union  chargcnbility 
poor-law  purposes.  Within  each  union  therefore 
and  error  excepted)  an  c<iuitable  principle  of 
.ent  may  be  said  to  obtain ;  but  there  is  no 
laranteeof  aniformity  as  between  union  and  union,  and 
ucntly  as  between  the  parishes  which  constitute 
tc  unionrt.  This  makes  it  ruHiessary  to  maintain 
a  separata  valuation  for  the  county  rate,  and  also 
the  municipal  or  borough  rate.  Then  there  is  another 
nation  required  for  the  Liuid  Tax,  and  yet  a  fifth  for 
Inhabited  Houae  Duty,  which  are  collected  for  tho 
rial  Eicchoquor. 
In  the  nietropoliH  the  principle  of  uniform  valuation 
proceeded  a  step  farther.  There  the  institution  of 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in  1SC7  nmde  a 
•TTfltem  ueceeaai-y.  This  iu  secured  by  tho  Vatua- 
polin)  Act.  18iB9.  Quinquennial  a.s»essinent  is 
aud  tho  uniformity  of  Ntandard  is  largely 
le  device  of  milking  tho  surN'oyora  of  taxes — 
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the  representatives  of  the  national  Exchequer — aSrtesi^on!^ 
with  powers  of  objection;  and  also  by  giving  a  riglit  ol 
appeal  to  ovory  public  body  authorised  by  low  to  levy 
rates  within  the  metropolis.  The  Loudon  Equalieation  of 
Hates  Act,  1894  (57  and  5«  Vict. .-.  .53),  has  made  a  furlliw 
use  of  this  general  assess nient. 

The  Commlssionere  have  made  iu  their  flr^t  Heporta 
una^mouK  recomniendation  in  favour  of  one  unifunn 
assessment  over  the  whole  country  for  local  as  well  as 
imperial  purposes.  The  majority  of  the  Commisfion 
favour  a  more  centralised  asfiGssmeut  authority,  i.e.  tbo 
county  authority,  working  by  asse.-isnient  committees,  «nd 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a.<!ses8or8,  representativ* 
of  tlie  Treasury  and  of  other  spending  autboritie»i.  An 
interesting  expression  of  dissent,  retmrded  by  Mr  Klliolt. 
dwells  on  the  loss  of  local  knowledge  i*e»iilting  from  ihf 
suponw^ssiou  of  the  union  authority,  and  also  the  rink  of 
friction,  which  is  already  c-onsiderublo,  between  the  eoimty 
Council  of  an  adniluistrativo  county  and  the  borough 
eounciU  (not  being  i^ounty  IiorougliK)  jind  urUim  district 
councils  that  exist  within  its  boundaries. 

We  dare  not,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  enter  on  l|i 
discu.s(tion  an  to  how  far  the  additional  burden  which  iii 
borne  by  the  owner  of  personal  property  as  a  tnxixnvcr 
eoni[>Bnsatt^  for  his  exemption  from  a.sseR.<tment  to  itites., 
The  whole  subject  is  obscured  by  a  variety  of  considem* 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  sjjeak  pngitively  with  rc-gjuil  hi 
the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  nomiuai  incidence  of  taxation. 
Taxation  is  paid  by  persons,  not  by  things;  and  an  m- 
equitable  distribution  of  burdens  between  dilTurent  chiisos 
of  property  is  not  IleccH^:a^ily  inequitable  as  regard.-^  (he 
persons  who  pay.  I'Xirther,  the  question  is  raised  hmr 
far  a  purchaser  or  inheritor  of  property,  burdened  with  a 
time-hoiiomt*d  liability  to  ratos,  is  aggrieved  by  the  fact 
thjit  other  property  which  he  may  or  may  not  posseas  is 
tAxed  more  lightly  or  not  at  all. 

If  we  pursue  the  question  further,  and  enquire  how 
heavy  taxation  can  be  Ipviod  ivith  Iwist.  injury  to  trade, 
we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that,  to  be  productive,  taxa- 
tion must  bo  levied  on  some  common  necessary,  and  that, 
while  it  niiiy  be  possible  to  relieve  interests  which  at 
present  seem  injuriously  affected,  the  necessary  revenue 
cannot  be  obtained  without  imposing  a  burden  elsewhere^ 
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icli  Booner  or  later,  in  ono  way  or  anollmr,  will  bo  an 
Inenoe  in  restraint  of  trade  and  industrj',  and  of  the 
rices  to  the  consuuior  which  arise  therefi-oui, 
^Tho  dolibcmtions  of  thp  Coniniission  wore  naturally 
remtMl    by  thw  preM'.edeiit  of  earlier  attempts    fro  diH- 
ite  the  hurden  of  local  taxation  between  taxpayers 
,  TOtopaycrs;  and,  in  pursuance  of  our  design  to  expoao 
(clearly  iis  |iossible  the  iBKUt^s  at  stjike,  a  brief  suinmary 
[events  is  necessarj''. 
As  wo  luivo  ulnnxly  «i^'ii.  the  griovancii  of  Qiv  owners 
'  real  property,  as  agaiDet  the  owners  of  personalty*,  in 
ippct   nf  loca]   rating.  wa*i  of  old  Btnnding.     When,  in 
|fl.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ulxjlinhed  the  Corn  Laww.  he  (jfuVH 
i  uDdertaking  to  provide  for  transferring  a  part  of  the 
irdcnn  from  th^  rnt*!s  tt)  the  KxchtHjuer,  as  a  corn- 
ion  to  the  landed  iutei-est  for  ilio  reuiovul  of  pro- 
raredutien.  Thememoraiiduiri  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton* 
a  luoBt  int^reBting  and  lucid  account  of  this  and 
[Qenl   tjaufiaL'tiouH.     Il  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a 
earlier  Peel  had  exprnsspd  himself  h(>.stil(t  to  any 
transfer,  and  it  ia  impossible  not  to  feel  that  hia 
rer»ion  was   largely  due  to  the  poHticid   exigencies) 
that:  critical  year  of    !84f).t     B«    thu*   a«  it   may,  the 
F(»»iuu  made  by  Sir  Hobert  Peel   practically  opened 

'  flood'gJlt«.M. 

By  gradual  additiunn  the  i-eUof  granted  tu  local  iaxa- 
from  Lhe  Exchequer  haj*  risen,  aj*  shown  in  tho 
lim-ing  table  (ace  next  page)  from  Sir  E.  Uaniilion'H 
tnorandum. 

Sti'  HoWrt  Peel's  ineusun;  uf  1840  put  on  the  national 

ie<)uer  the  whole  cost  of  rrioiiual  prosocutioutt  and 

mainionancfi  of  convicted  prisoners,  half  the  coAt  of 

lical  relief  in  England  and  Scotland,  salaries  of  poor- 

fichooU  and   union  auditon^,  and  the  whole  cost  of 

Irt»h  coiiatabulary ;  and  a  i>oint  was  made  that,  in 

eb  of  these  changes,  there  was  a  guarantee  of  improved 

lintHtrBtion  or  otiier  public  benefit.    The  proteotionist 


I*  ManeruidB  cfaleiljr  rvUtIng  lo  tiw  ClasAUKAtion  uod  IiKid«Ao«  of 

\  and  Locftl  Tiuc««  ;  C.  9S3M,  p.  7. 
[f  Two  Bra&n  gnuiU  for  critnlniil  |>ro«4«utloa»  uid  removal  of  cotiTluta 
Kmt  In  \SSi  uw  liMiUj  Important  cnogRb  to  rorm  nn  aulbodtnlErn 
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party  were  by  no  means  satisfied  by  this  concession.  TI 
difltinction  wiw  then  drawn  betwetin  local  uxpeiiilitui 
purely  for  tho  benefit  of  the  locality,  eucb  as  a  eewi 
rate,  and  local  expenditure  on  objects  of  national  renpot 
sibility,  such  as  the  poor-rate.     In  the  prolonged  cont 
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Versy  which  went  on  for  more  than  twenty  years  on 
subject,  tho  nrgutnent  that  a  rate  for  a  national  objc 
ought  to  bo  lovied  on  a  bronder  ha^is  than  that  affordc 
by  tliB  land  and  houses  of  tbu  (;onimuuity.  wom  not  easy 
answer  ;  but  the  practical  difficulty  (of  which  the  histoi 
of  the  rating  of  Htock-in-trado  is  a  forcible  illustnitioi 
remained   insurmountable.      In    1871  Mr  Goschen  iuti 
dueed  bills,  which  were  almost  at  once  withdrawn;  ni 
nothing  was  done  till  1874,  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcol 
earried    a  measuro   giving  a  grant  for  pauper  lunatic 
maintained  in  anyluins,  and  increaeed  grants  for  potit 
Mr  Gliidstone  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground  that 
trnni*ferre<l  n  burden  from  a  fund  supported  by  propei 
to  a  fund  supported  by  pi'^operty  and  labour  jointly, 
objection  of  a  more  Mubstnntial  charoclur  was  his  ajipw 
hension  that  tbo  shiftiug  of  chargoubility  would  fail 
itecure  better  ad  ministration  of  local  Hervii^E<H,  and  thi 
tbe  measure  lacked    safeguai-ds  against    extravagancy 

•  C.  MSB.  p.  30.     •  Lates*.  ywir '  appwita  to  l»c  1805-90,  "so  fnr  na  tl 
Osurra  are  available.' 
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arg^anient  etrikcs  the  same  noto  of  warning  as  th&t 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  18'IA.  Mr  Gladutone's  prescience 
this  iniilior  Imi*  bcou  to  some  extent  justitled.  Tho 
leucu  of  tiio  Liiuacy  Commission eru,  contained  in 
iv  of  tho  evidcnc-e.  Icmivps  little  doubt  that  the 
lopor  Innatic  f^rant  bus  led  guarduiiis  to  c>ln&iiify  as 
iticn  large  numbere  of  senile  and  wevik-minded  persons 
whom  a«ylum  tro-atmi-nt  wfts  neither  uwrossary  nor 
1(5 — a  fact  wbieb  largely  exphiius  tho  iiUoged  inci-ea«o 
liiOAcy.  In  18H2  further  Kxcbo4]uer  nKsistanre  was 
utcd  fur  dis-tumpiked  roadie.  In  bis  addrecut  tu  Mid- 
thian  electors  in  1S85,  Mr  Gladstone  stated  thnt  the 
jeeU  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  re-arrau^ement  of  loeal 
lens  were,  to  relieve  the  ratepayer,  '  wholly  or  mainly, 
tuaking  over  for  lociil  j)urpofte«  wisely  chosen  items  of 
cation*;  to  onROuraj;»  the  adiuintBtrutiuii  in  economy, 
of  as  at  pr€>8ent  'tempting  and  almost  foi-cing  it 
I  waste  ;  finally,  and  most  of  all,  tu  render  the  Kyntem 
ioroughly  representative  and  free.'  In  connexion  with 
i  lant  Boutence,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  inatitution 
tbe  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in  1867  bad 
mided  an  object-lesson  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  of 
linistrator«  of  adventitious  ffnmts  for  which  the  local 
jrity  was  not  directly  responsible  to  its  own  local 
lyers.  Apart  from  the  erjnaliHnt.ion  of  burden 
h  it  effected,  it  ie,  we  believe,  verj'  generaUy  admitted 
the  adminiHtrative  eifoct  has  not  been  in  favour  of 
3Domy,  but  nither  the  reverse.  In  1880  came  the  short 
ud  dramatic  Chancellorship  of  Lord  iCandolph  Churchill, 
«ho  pBvo  a  distinct  indication  of  policy  by  allowing  the 
■'T.-ttute  auchori»iing  the  levy  of  the  London  coal  and 
trine  dueH  to  (ixpim. 

In  l!tS8  Mr  Goschen,  In  connexion  with  the  Local 
(iciverninent  Act  of  that  year,  int  rudiiced  c<>rtain  finimcinl 
chfkngos  whereby  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  yvas,  for  the 
niu-t  part,  abolished,  and  in  lien  thereof  certain  spocifted 
i/tx.-s,  irtilJ  t«  be  collected  by  the  central  authority,  were 
■■:lliirxted  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation.  The  revenues 
^i^iitl  were:  (1)  excise  licences,  which  might,  by  favour 
'nn  order  in  coimcil,"  be  collected  by  the  local  authority. 
;irli!ch,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  have  been  so  col- 

*  BaniltOD  Mcswrftadtma.  p,  SI. 
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lectMl ;  (2)  half  tliu  probate  (now  the  esttito)  duty  ;  (8)  ih( 
Gvira  duty  or  surtax  on  beer  and  npirits,  added  in  1800. 

Tlic  f<Taut«-iu-aid,  at  this  time  di3ooiitiuu«d,  would, 
renewed.  Imve  amoutited  to  2,600,000/.  for  Knglitud,  anf 
to  ^00,000^  for  Scotland.  Tin;  flrst  item  of  tho  mimgnf 
taxi!H,  the  traiiaferred  licences,  produced  3,000,000/, 
England  and  ;^18.OC0'.  in  Scotland.  Tho  transwctioi 
thprefore,  whowf-'d  a  ba]nuc«  of  418.000^  iu  favour  of  th| 
local  treasuries.  In  Ireland  the  old  gi-ant-in-aid  systei 
vftu*  left  undisturbed,  and  a  sum  of  40.000/.  wa^  ^'oUMi 
an  eqnivalPiit  grant.  The  other  assigned  taxas  namely,' 
the  »hare  of  the  death  duties  and  the  Heer  and  spirit 
surt/LxeH,  wore  therefore  additions  to  the  relief  of  IocaI 
taxation.  Thoy  are  atlocnt*^  to  Enjfland.  Scotland,  and 
Iceland,  in  tho  proportion  of  80.  II,  and  fl^figures  repro- 
snnting  what  was  thought  to  be  the  percentage  of  contri- 
bution of  each  country  to  imperial  taxes  generally.  Tho 
whole  of  this  revenue  is  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation 
Atvonnt :  nnd  from  Ihis,  nftt-r  nit^etlng  rertain  chm-ges  iu 
rcwpectof  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  and  police  pensiaun, 
the  Local  Government  Board  aKsigna  the  local  taxation 
licence  duties  te  the  eouncilH  (i.e.  county  councils,  and  to 
iht;  councils  of  those  boroughs  which  have  the  rauk  of 
counties)  in  who»c  area  thoy  aro  collected.  The  deatli 
duties  and  tho  beer  and  spirit  tax  are  alu>  paid  over 
to  the  councils  iu  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  the 
former  grants-in-aid  as  certified  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

The  flutus  so  allocated  foinn  the  Exchequer  Contribu*! 
lion  .\ccnunt«  of  the  c<»utirilH.  and  they  are  redlstribut 
by  the  councils  to  the  various  local  spending  autboritic 
The  receipts  of  the  Lociil  Taxation  Accounts  from  tht 
threti  sources  of  revenue  in  the  year  1809-1900  were : 

Ut*aec  DutiiB 3,475,73* 

DeaUl  Duty  grant «,«!,»« 

Beer  aod  Spirit  surtaxes    ....       1.33S.OOI 


TotAl 


.    £7.l.ir..ijl7 


The  payments  for  the  same  period  wei-e : 


DiunMS  of  Auliuali  . 
PoliW!  Penittoiu 
.MIomtcil  10  Coumuth 


£ 

300.000 

6, fin.  57a 


7'ot«l 


£1,U5,017 
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From  tbeir  Exchequer  Contributiuu  Accoimte,  cuu- 

ited  as  abore  described,  the  couucUs  are  directed  tu 

eertain  specifiod  cliar},i!»  for  fxdice.  for  unioii  officeni' 

I*  (in  the  «outitr>'  the  whole  6um  rip«ut  in  18S8-V, 

London  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  medical  offlcere), 

Itmadcg,   cechnical    education,   sanitary  officers. 

•law    school    teAcheni,    public    vaccinators,    revising 

stem,  registrars  of  births,  &c.    The  balance  id  paid 

laid  of  Lxiunty  and  borough  rate«  generally. 

hi  181)0,  by  the  Agricultural  Rjitew  Act,  the  ocanipiors 

'a^rriculturiil  hind  in  Bngland  and  Wale^  were  released 

liability  10  the  extant  of  one-half  of  their  principal 

s';  and  Uie  deficiency  wan  ordered  to  be  made  up  by 

I^Kther   grant    out   of   the   e»tat«   duty  derived   from 

.    A  hitor  Act  haa  put  the  uwucr  of  tithe,  not 

from  the    benefice,  iu  the  same  {Kutitiou  a»t  the 

Uurist;      The  deficirncj-,  however,  in   this   ca»e   ia 

ap  oat  of  the  suuu  already  payable  to  the  Local 

tion  Account  in  respect  of  tho  death  duties,  and  do«3 

mcreatfe  the  total  amount  of  the  relief  granted  by 

foenkral  authority.     Both  Actd  were  passed  as  tem- 

'maturorea,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Govornmcnt 

soooar  or  later  deal   with   the  oubjec-t  in  a  cuni- 

nve  manner,  and  it  was   in  consequence  of  this 

that  the  present  Commieeiou  wae  appoint«d. 

then.  Is  the  present  situation,     tirievancee  still 

tin,  bat  the  8pace  at  our  dinposal  obliges  us  to  treat 

most  important  part  of  the  subject,  very  briefly. 

is  still  the  general  complaint  that  the  inequality 

wt  bt^twe^ii  taxpayer  a-ud  rat4?payer  in  not  yet 

and  that  further  measurt^  of  relief  are  needed. 

'  jiutioo  of  this  is  practically  assumed  throughout  the 

There  ia  abto  to  be  discerned  a  tacit  agree- 


*  Lb  Loadnn,  iuMmncb  jw  thm  u&iott  offlceis'  KAlktica  vrere  Already  paid 

I  rt  Ua  H<tJopoUUU)  Cmaiaoa  Poor  Fund,  the  grant  which  cxtcrtapottdft 

I  Uh  gnai  had  tu  Iw  apportUmed  on  a  dUTeient  plan.     Tho  caaooQ  Ik 

R  dinvlcil  M  pBr  taurpmcr  a  daj*  for  wrh    Induor  pauper.    The 

I  h  taaed,  aot  on  the  aotaal.  bnt  on  tb«  ik^tmsx  tminhcr  for  Ibo  Arv 

*|PRfMi>  to  the  AeU    This  gnat  U  uM  requtrsd  to  be  paid  onl  of  bba 

•qnr  Coatribulion  AuuhuU.    TIm  bal*tiCe  nmaloUig  with  th«  London 

''^fudl  after  tb«  abtrra-mantlooed  npceMe  jMyuwntN  an  mad^,  in 

HL  to  wvrkU  for  this  Indoor  pauper  frmnl ;  tbr  dnflcit.  thorvtorv. 

MT  rat«.     Exoept  In  this  irwUutce,  nllcr  Cb« 

er^  ) «  a  balaaM  arallAble  for  mtM  g»s«raUj'. 

c  2 
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ment  that  a  coniploto  separation  of  locnl  and  tm] 
tnxntion  i»  the  ideii!  method  of  roform ;  but  no  practie 
sug^stion  of  grent  importance  in  made.     Tho  difficult 
is  ob\ioii8  if  we  oonsidcr  that  roliof  on  those  lines  « 
only  bo  secured  in  one  of  two  ways. 

J.  Thediscoveryof  freahaourcesof  local  revenue  wl 
could  bo  foUectcd  and  spent  by  tho  locni  ndr 
within  bis  area.     To  do   this  on  any  eonsiderable 
has  iMH^n  pr<»nouncpd  imprarticable — a  view  in  which  tl 
impartial  ob9ei*ver  is  constmined  to  a^ree.    It  is  siig£C 
howovor,  as  a  small  «top  in  this  direction,  that  thy 
hnhited    House    Duty  (now  an  imperial    tax)   should 
assigned  to  the  loral  authorities.     There  would  be  no  i 
ministrativo  difficulty  lu  this;  but,  as  Lord  Bnlfoui-,  in 
separate  recommendations,  clearly  shows,  sueli  an  armna 
ment  wouhl  give  relief  ■where  it  is  least  needed,  while! 
the  poorer  parts  of  towns,  owing  to  the  exemption 
houses  under  20^  annual   value,  and  in  tho  spar 
)K>pulated  rural  distrietH,  the  jneld  of  thiH  tax  would 
infinitci^mal.     Other  proposals  for  further  assignment 
ucw  local  tuxes  are  made,  but  they  arc  all  open  eit 
to  tho  objection  that  they  do  not  lend  themael\*cs  to 
complete  separation  of  local  and  imperial  finance  whi 
is  essential  to  euccessftil  administration,  or  that  they 
'fancy'  taxes,  pi-oductive,  probably,  of  more  irritatil 
than  revenue. 

M»ich  importance  is  attoched  in  certain  quarters 
the  taxation  of  groimd  \alucBi.  and  it  i»  fruquontly 
HUggestod  that  this  might  form  a  new  koui-co  of  re\'enae. 
Tho  Commissioners  are  opposed  to  the  disturbance  of 
existing  contracts,  and  the  majority  are  of  opinion  that 
no  new  tax  on  land  i.s  practicable  or  equitable.  A: 
BCparat*  report  by  Lord  Bnlfom-  and  four  others  reeom- 
monda,  subject  to  existing  contracts,  tho  levy  of  a  tqiecinJ 
«ite-valuo  rate.  The  amount  raised,  wo  are  told,  would 
not  be  large,  but  the  plan  would  have  advjintages.  The 
contribution  of  the  ground<on'nor  would  be  direct  and 
visible,  and  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to  a^t«tion  for 
unjust  and  confiscAtory  measures.  It  would  correspond, 
we  apprt'bend,  to  the  division  of,  rates  botwoen  owner 
and  occupier,  which  is  thought  to  work  no  satisfactorily 
in  Hcotlnnd.  The  uuggestion  that  it  would  lighten  the 
burdens  in  I'ospoct  of  building,  and  »o  help  towtm 
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miti^tion  of  tJic  houBing  difliculty,  appears  to  us  to  be 
tuure  iloubLfuI.  Tho  unly  way  iu  whidi  tikXHtJon  adtia 
to  Uio  price  of  bouuea  in  by  ditiiiuiohiug  »upply  ;  tind  tbo 
nine  lawn  of  'shifting'  tho  inridence  of  taxation  will 
npply  tu  Uiis  now  iiiipottt  an  nli-eady  apply  ^  existiiiK 
rates,  ^th,  wo  boliovc,  much  tliu  snmu  adverse  results  to 
Uw  occupier. 

2.  Relief  might  alt^o  lie  gained  by  the  tran^rereiirre  of 
certain    nervicpiH,    which    uru   now    local    roHiiotii^ibilitice, 
lo  thu  imperial  authority,  both  fur  adminititnition  mid 
financa     hi  this  ronnexion  much  iniportaaco  !»  iittiiclicd 
Ut  tbt^   distinction   drawn    between    services   which    nre 
oiii?roua  nud  of  national  rORponi-ibility,  such  an  the  pooi*- 
ratfr.    and    iwr\'it'Os    which    uro    l>L'neficiuI    and    of    locul 
iwjiousibility.  such  aa  Kewon*  and  otJujr  local  impmve- 
ntciild.     Tho  first  are  obviously  guitnblo  for  trauflference 
tu  the  cunlnd  nnthority,  where  and  when  ttucb  a  courso 
a  prarticable.     Tho  other,  wiuaUy  olcarly,  must:  remain 
■  local  charge.     Thn  lattj  Ix>rd  F*irrer,  for  instance,  suk- 
jjQstcd  that  the  (.'Arc  of   lunatics  tibould    Ik>  rofciTOil   to 
t  Gontrul  authority,  aftor  tlit>  precedent  of  tbu  prisuiui, 
tUch.  in  1877.  were  tninsferrod  to  the  Iloiiie  ORico  with 
(tlisfactory  results.     The   ixiint   was  put  to  tho  rcpr*!- 
mitativofi   of  the    Lunacy  CuinaitusionorB.      Their   roply 
(oarinced  the  Coniiui.sHiun  that  no  good  could  Im  done 
inthitt  way.     Local  supervision  is  necessary,  they  nrgucd; 
iuid  \oviil   adniinistrntion    with    central    chargoability   is 
inipoi^ibU! ;  inureover,  the  prusunt  systttni  Ls  iuUiiif actor}', 
and  it  would  be  unwiso  to  alter  it.     Noiumu.g  rpt'scopari 
h,  in   fact,  their  answer.    A   piecemeal  truusforencu  of 
what  is  really  a  i>ortion  of  the  poor-law  adiainislration 
IK  probably  impracticable.     The  prusunt  tandenry  of  the 
local  guardians  to  hand  over  their  weak*niiudcd  inmates 
to  lunatic  asylums,  I>ocau80  this  ^ivos  n  distinct  financial 
udvnntage,  shnws  tho  dnn}|t'r  of  this  divided  r(*spr»n«ibility. 
Wo  bt'heve  that  if  any  relief  is  to  he  found  by  a  transfer 
of  the  nature  described,  it  must  be  ou  a  bold  and  coiu- 
<n»ivf>  uc&lo  ;  and  it  ix>(|uire.><  grt^at  courage,  not  to  say 
ity.  «ven  to  mention  such  a  proposal. 
It  tnny    be  of  some   ucudoniic   iut^-'rest,  however,   to 
nmioil  our  renders  that  it  was  the  clear  and  deliberate 
viah   of    Bonio   membera  of    tho  celebrated    Poor    Law 
liuton  of  18.31  to   introduce  a  much  more  centra* 
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lised  form  oF  poor-law  adrainistrntion  ihan  that  wh^ 
TTAH  nventimlly  cstjihhVlictl,  and  this  for  adniintstrntJrp 
rather  thaw  for  flimnflal  reasons.  It  wn»  uot  then  con- 
tompldtod  to  ninkc  the  chargwibility  other  than  IopaI. 
Purely  in  the  intort'st  of  better  ndmiiiiHtration,  J!r  C'liiid- 
wick  and  his  friends,  following  the  suggestion  of  Bentbuia, 
wished  to  KUporscdo  what  he  considered  the  eloetJY« 
empiripism  of  pai-ochiiil  boai-ds,  and  to  iiitroducre  a  ro« 
s]»oii8iWe  service  of  paid  and  pi-operly  qualifietl  oftic*?Pt 
Mr  Chadwick  made  no  secret  of  his  bitter  disappoint' 
mont  that  his  views  wore  compromiswl  and  his  achonw 
mutilated  by  tho  Poor  Ijiw  Amendment  Art,  which, 
thongh  based  on  his  recommendation,  fell  far  short  of 
his  ideal. 

Tliere  are  those  who  are  never  weary  of  telling  ni 
that   the  present   administration  of   the  poor-law  is  B 
pubhc   scandal,  und    that    thu»  it  will  (continue  so  long 
as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  untrained  and  irrespoaslW 
managers.     The  nmn  who  is  his  own  lawyer  bus  a  fool 
for  his  client;  und  a  very  slight  emendation  of  thepro%'erb 
iH  needed  to  describe  the  policy  of  a  democracy  wliicb 
will    not    rocogniso   the   necessity  of    obtaining    expert 
administration  in   the  very  diflficult  matter  of  iH>or-lftw 
relief.     The  present  system  of  management,  it  is  Roid— 
and  wo  fear  wth  considerable  truth^imposea  a  heavy 
burden  on   the  ratepayers,  and  cliains  down    the    poor 
to  a  condition  of  artilii-ial.   unneccMsarj-,  and  di-^rudiiij; 
dependence.     It  is  generally  asaumed  by  practical  poli- 
ticians that  any  change  in  this  diroctton  is  tmpracticabl«. 
Looking  however  to  the  great  iniportnuco  of  the  admiuift* 
trative  as  well  as  the  tinan<':ial  a«i»cct«  of  the;  question, 
we  think  that  this  solution  should  not  be  too  unccro- 
monioiisly  dismissed.     The   difficulty   of   its  adoption    Is 
not    an   intrinsic   one,  but  due    muiuly  to  the  probablo 
attitude    of  public  opinion;   and  XJublic  opinion  cnu    be 
educated.     There  are,  moreover,  nuiuy  combinatioiifl    In 
t}ie  way  of  mure  centralised  and  Intelligent  managcinent 
which  might  be  found  julministrntively  iifhcient ;  and  uu 
improvement  in  administration  would  undoubtedly  bri 
adecreose  in  expense,  and  would  itself  bo  a  relief,  ind< 
dently  of  any  transfer  of  financial    respont^ibllit 
foports  of  thci  Conimiiision  give  no  counteua 
fxfwct-ation  of  a  solution  of  ^fficttWw  \u  t) 
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nod  tiiey  seeux  nDSiumoas  ta  reconiuiendintir.  with  luodiA- 
wlacw.  a  coDtinuiince  and  extcnnon  of  tlio  |imsont  «}-ia««u. 
The  nwjority  Report  favoun^  the  plnn  i>f  MatjpMd 
iHxee,  tlaiming  tho  appronil  of  Mr  (tUtiltttout^ — «  fixiAn- 
tiai  aathortty  from  wliont  all  iinrtiivii  rm>  K^^  ^^  tti<ri%i:) 
Kipport.  It  appears,  hoirever.  from  n  note  nppeiiilud 
to  Sir  K.  Haiiiiltou's  tuc'inorauduni  (p.  27).  that  what  Mr 
(Bodstone  had  in  bis  miud  whcu  euggostinj;  a  trtinHt'cr  nf 
'wUeiy  chosen  item«  uf  taxation,*  were  itomn  of  tiixtition 
vhich  admitted  of  boing  looalisod,  and  which  thu»  in'ounid 
a  complete  separation  bolwcon  local  tuid  imporiitt  (ituiiico. 
U  is  here  that  th«  divergencu  of  upinioii  hntwi-Mii  l^ird 
Balfour  and  his  cxilleagues  may  be  autd  lu  begin.  Aji  wn 
Oftderstand  it.  Lord  Balfour  cuueidunt  the  OMnigtH'A  taxvN, 
which  are  not  locally  (-'oUecttHl  and  not  really  liictitly  ex- 
pended, at«  an  unworthy  and  rniHleHditig'  NuhUirfu)(e  ;  and 
aeeorJiugiy  he  reconimend-t  that  Kiich  i'nh«f  to  Ictcitl 
IMCfttion  as  may  bo  dcemtMl  iieccMMiiry  Mhoiild  Im*  ffivi'u 
frankly  out  of  the  Con-«oHi]At«d  Fund.  In  llib  vi«w  hn  U 
■iqiported  by  the  high  authority  of  Kir  K.  IlaniitUm 
and  Sir  G.  Hurray.  The  majority  vrvth  to  continue  the 
fTMcnt  !ir«t(>m;  and  thuy  exprem,  ftomewhnt  vHf(ii"ty. 
^  hope  that  st  Kome  fotnre  tftiie  H  may  ravult  ir>  th(< 
'ompleie  aepanUJoo  of  the  amgned  taxe^  from  [nrptfirlal 
laftnee.  There  eeems  to  db.  hcwrer,  to  be  aibaoittteij 
BO  eridBDee  that  there  n  any  taodcacj  in  tUe  JSrmttkm, 

The  majority  B^iort  reccnncade  aome  mUifm  tit  the 
frindple  of  aUoeatkn,  iarciirina;  ma  inmtm  iA  MimmL 
t-To  and  a  half  itiitliniw.  Baa^f  «FpQ*ttDO*4  Ut  ^^jr^^mm 
pBTpu—n-  AiMitintial  giaato  are  Tmoammmm^mk  far  i 
twnroMla. 
wfaiA  can  for  Bttfe  TiMiari,    Mini    iiiitii  iwilii  \\   O 

aaw  of  the  oeiaa  flSem'  ^m^.  ^biI  mkrviats^*  jiu  #-rd^*r 
eon  to  Lo»do»  fee  fc««f ' 

It  

to  ebe  Cvftavi^  aaiicsittee  ii  sa««s  ^ 
vjbea  tlH7  «ot 
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separately  fi'utu  the  other  inmates  of  the  workhouse ; 
this,  it  is  8U(fge»t.eil,  will  prevent  the  pretsent  tendec 
to  classify  as  lunatics  persons  who  do  not  requiru 
more  coatty  metbodH  of  muintuniinco  .u&ual  la  aeyhn 
Lord  Balfour'fl  criticism  on  thin  ]>ortion  of  his  colic 
scheme  eeems  to  u»  to  he  nnan^wentble. 

•  flegulatlonfi,*  he  siiy»,  •  could  never  bo  framed  whif Ii  wtju 
efTeotualty  cmitrol  local  iHlmlnbttration  ia  the  cBite  of 
classes ;  and,  If  tho  gmnt  were  confined  to  pnticnt^  in 
wardit.  these  wanis  would  at  leaKt  he  kept  ooastantly 
Further,  the  stereotyping  of  the  items  towards  which  a? 
tance  IK  tu  ha  givi-ii  may  iiiipt-'d**  the  centnd  authority  in  il 
eudcavuur  to  »ectir«  the  beat  forms  of  administ ration  in 
differeut  dititrictH  and  at  difFcrout  times.     In  the  cas«  of  p 
relief  the  proper  method  of  administration  varioa  bety 
eouutry  and  town,  and  again   between   ordtnnrj'  provinclj 
town.s    and    tlie    inctrnpfilin;   and    fi-nin  time   to    time    wid 
rxpi'rieneo  and,   [wrhaii?),  ti>  wime   i»xt«»t.  chnnf;*^^  in  |iiili 
ojilnion.  make  progret^ive  variations  of  i^olicy  dcsiiabtc* 

In   a   note   hu   points   out,   aa  an   illustmtiun,  how 
grants,  ongiuully  made  in  18-18  for  teachers  in  poor-l 
fwhools,  represent  n  policy  which  is  altogether  out  of  da( 
Of  recent  years  there  luu*  been,  especially  in  the  count 
a  progrtwHive  diminution  of  the  number  of  children  tat 
in  |HK>r-lHw  HchooU.     It  \n  thtiii^ht  in  Kv«r^' way  liotterl 
send  tljecliildi*en  to  the  local  elementary  school.    The] 
given  for  t'Oachcrs,  iherefore,  though  it^lirHt  intention' 
obviously  good,  has  not  in  the  event  continued  to  he 
encounigement  of  th»  muKt  approved  line  of  policy. 

Tho  present  allocation  of  the  imperial  subvetition,  itj 
further  ohjoctod,  even  as  m()diried  by  the  Keport  of 
majority,  briugu  about  no  ecjualitiation  of   ononju.-*  rat 
lietween  different  localities.     Loi-d  Balfour  put«  the 
of  two  unions,  each  of  100,000  inhabitants,  with  200  hii 
*^to  maintain.  One  union  hasnn  assessable  value  of  1,000.<I 
'the  otherof  250,000/.    Each  lunatic  costs  22/.  2*.  per  anm 
The  Government  grant  is  10/.  8s..  leaving  III.  14s.  to 
paid  by  the  union.    This  amounts  in  the  rich  union 
xate  of  ^gd.,  and  to  2\(l.  in  the  poor  union. 

--  *  I  de»ire  to  record  my  opinion,'  Lord  llalCour  eono]> 
cHticiBBu  '  that  so  long  as  tJie  poorer  dtstrictA  are  n 
with  greater  liberality  thaa  the  n<i!tt%t  <Wi'»,\\,NrS 
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■  iblr  to  wcun  reforms  in  adminiatratiot),  wbich  would 

I  mn  adilitiouni  biinleii  u]>oii  Uie  mtes,  without  iMiuttCaut 

<>»  t'>  the  cuutriil  Kovcrniuont  for  aaeUtaiice,  Hucli  Appeals 

iv  coming  from  the  jtooror  clUtrict.4  in  which  tho  Ijurdeii 

aklreaiiy  wry  high.     If  tlic  rich  anil  tho  pooriHstricta  iveru 

«ee  pLuutMl,  no  fur  as  po^i  ble,  ii|K>ti  tlio  »anio  footing,  I  boUvvo 

U»t  tbc^o  [1fnD(ui<lt  tipon  tho  Statu  would  be  lesn  frequent 

aid  pefvifitont.  nnd  tliat  o4lmini»tnitiTe  reforms  would  bo 

I  easily  L'fftx--t«I.' 


Lord  Balfour  therefore  proposes  a  system  of  '  block ' 
Snutta  to  various  sclectctl  *  national '  sorvicos  now  per- 
formed by  local  aulhoritifs.  viz.  poor  rol!uf,  pnliw-  and 
trnninal  prosecutions,  asyluniiii.  sanitary  officers,  nmin 
CfMd»  and  brid^Ctf.  tochnlcal  and  intorinodiuU*  iidurjitinn. 
Tbe  rapenditurt.'  on  these  objwtH  in  IMOS-Owaja 20,700,000/. 
TowHrdf*  thin  Ix)rd  Balfour  proptisoH  a  state  contribution 
cf  about  oUL-  luilf.  10.025.000."  TIic  pn-st-nt  >cni"t>  in- 
cluding the  Agricultural  Uateu  grunt,  amouuta  to  nearly 

iiii  d(.'i4irf.'^  to  correct  the  fnult  winch  be  impuU>M  to  tlw 
•ftotn  (if  at«^igi)eTl  tnxi^.  IUh  allnriktion  is  to  brin;;  about 
anoro  oquitabt<*adjuj«tnient  of  bunion  to  ability,  and  to 
•anoam^  guod  adDuuiAtratlon  without  thu  daiigt-r  of 
tftreotyping  mtMlinds  which  may  ntquiro  alteration  to 
■Ml  new  conditions.  To  this  end  he  coneura  tu  the 
nconuuendntion  for  an  oquttablc  and  uniform  aseesBment. 
th*  present  rvlief  to  the*  ugriculturi8t  and  to  the  tithe- 
nmur  is  to  l>e  prewrvtrd,  and  thoir  asHessmont  Qxed  at 
ifr  half  of  the  net  value. 

Tho  poor-law  'block'  grant  ho  proposos  to  allocato 
Utc  folh»win}f  nuimurr — tho  grants  to  other  Hervi«ws, 
mOatis  muiumli^,  being  made  on  the  (Mime  principle. 
Uu'oii  is  a  primary  nieasuro  of  tho  requirement  of  a 
;  find  valuation  is  the  best  tost  of  its  taxable  ability, 
twxj  Fnrtom  it  is  nwfissary  to  mM  a  third,  nanii-ty, 
ttundtrrd  of  h'tjilimnU  r.fpfmditurc;  and  the  be^t  means  of 
ining  this  'is  to  take  the  minimum  sum  per  heiui 
uf  the  population  for  whicli  tho  sorvicti  can,  under  tho 
Mat  Snvcurftble  conditions,  be  performed.'    A  reasonable 


*  U  AUlUoa  to  this.  elcucnUryotuMtion  CMt  in  liOK>l>otit  14.404,0121., 
<  «U*  B.a8,MSI.  was  paid  hy  tbe  SUU  (pstrliatacatary  grants}.  xtxiA 
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figure,  it  lit  iiuggCMtcd,  wutilij  be  %i.  (id.  per  hond  of  ptifAJ 
Indon.  Expenditure  above  thi-*  limit  is  termed  '  ex«ll 
MpendJturp."  It  is  then  proposeil  to  t&ke  a  ^mAll  wtamtaiik 
mtr  in  th«»  pound  (4*/.  Is  the  sum  suggested)  which,  workd 
out  on  the  rntCAblc  vMuo  of  difFon^nf  unions,  will  gin 
results  varj-ing  according  to  the  relative  ivi>alth  of  cam 
This  sum  should  then  bo  deducted  from  the  staii  ~ 
expcnditutw  nrrived  at  iw  nhove,  and  a  primory  grum  n-^m 
iho  Stat*"  should  be  given  to  cover  this  difference.  4 
meoHfiarjf  grant  Khnuld  then  be  gi\-en  in  rastpeet  of  tk^ 
nrm«  wj^Jeiulilure  to  the  ext^^nt,  it  is  suggested,  of  mil 
thinL  An  instance  will  show  the  operation  of  the 
moK>  clearly. 

TlM>  pepotatlm  el  H«l<bm  Vaiaa  b  n,ia.  ud  »l  6dL 

pWlM*dglVt»Mft  i 

Sttmdmnt  forprnditmrt K 

Hw  •nmnerf  vaiue  U  W,W..  and  *  niv  ol  id.  tbaeon 

i^mm^ant  ratf  el 1, 

TiM  friwmrw  tfvwnl.  llMntav,  vllt  be      ...         . 

Tlir   actiul    «x|xn(Utaiv  of  tbe    ■wndnas  Is  IfWt  M 

M—afcrt  tn 6,  IK 

Ontoct  tniia  UU  the  i^mJartl  M^vMAhm 

Thte  gins  tb«  «K«n  crpntrfifwrv       ....    £3. 

Thv  Mcwnrfary  «t«af  t<M»  tUnl  of  tMei  mmM  W  i79 

IbblflnurtttMiUI  kmMW 3. 

AM.  baURCCh  whMi -KlU  hU  «  mr*     ....      i.»l 

tial  lopooAltew £a. 


An  vdaliorMte  titble  i«  giron  on  p.  7S,  showitig  how^ 
■ohetno  w\>uld  n-vtrk  out  in  diffecvtit  ""i'TTf  Thn 
IHiiiiou  of  o.\p«'>niliturf  luci  hy  gnxxta  is  higfaeAt  wj 
the  lUBkrwMxl  vnUii'  (t^r  hoad  of  populacioB  w  lowest.  14 
n  (HXir  \tni<m  ^ov-  nht'tv  the  a»«8sed  raloe  is  3/.  per 
iiihnWtnut^,  wluni  th%^  cixpechiicuro  per  mhabitant  is  «1 
the  luivlomt*^  mio  i\f  ix..  «  gnat  o<  2*.  Seizor  OG-7  p« 
■Nnit..  \\%tuld  W  (fi^ AMI.  .-tnd  a  nite  of  S-Sd.  vouU  be  needetl 
to  |wjr  Iho  ly«lHiit'<\  As  e:xiH''U<litiinf>  rwH^  the  proportion 
hut  ih>t  th^  HitUHtnt^  paid  by  gnmi  wookt  £a&.  vfaUe  ibi 
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ojieatiitare  ui  1  Is.  per  inlmbiuint,  the  grunt  would  bo  5a. 
fr  inhabitant,  or  46-5  per  cent.,  leaving  the  bnlauce  to 
inlsod  by  n  2a.  rnt'C. 

In  a  rieb  union  (e.g.  where  the  iisec^sod  value  is  CM. 
■inhabitant),  when  theexpenditureper  inhabit-ant  is  at 
I  modcirate  rate  of  4j«..  a  j^rant  of  8r£.,  or  16-7  per  cL>nt., 
■mill  bo  }^ivt-n.  unci  n  nit«  uf  i-itL  would  lie  neetJeil  to 
piytbe  bttlauve.  ^Vben  the  expenditure  in  such  a  union 
iM(  rtaen  to  II0.  por  inhnhitnnt,  liH..  or  21 ''.i  per  (wnt., 
voulil  be  received  from  LI10  ^'unt.  nrid  a  rnU*  of  lO'Trf. 
VDold  be  requiriNt  to  niinv  Hie  lialancc. 

The  propoiial  has  an  apponrunce  of  oqnity.    The  richer 

do  not.  of  counw,  loso  the  advantage  of  their  high 

9nt,  niid  thi^lr  raU*  per  p^iund  will  always  be  low ; 

tila  proportion  of  the  Kraiit  whicli  they  rccoivc  will 

be  loss  than  that  received  by  the  poorer  anions, 

prevent,  and  under  the  scheme  recoinniendod  by  the 

rity,  as  has  Wen  point4HJ  <iut,  a  policy  exIravagBnt 

k  itself  (e.g.  the  rUiiwification  of  the  sfnilo  as  lunatiee), 

•oA  aUo  a  jHtlicy  not  in  accordance  with   the   most  en- 

Ir^ieaed  opinion  of  the  day  (e-g.  the  unneceomry  con- 

■-:3iince  of  poor-law  schooU  and    tearhers),   givuM,   and 

rj  ((ive,  a  tinancial  advantage  to  the  local  ratepayer. 

'^  '  14  not  as  it  nbould  be ;  and  it  ie  one  of  the  merits  of 

Balfour's  >«cheme  that  this  sinister  influence  would 


The  danger  of  course  remains— and  it  i«  iuBeparablc 
fany  scheme  of  grant«-in>aid — that  with  a  decrctaiie  of 
tbn  vigilance  of  thu  k»ral  ratepayer  im  apt  to 
»n4axod.  The  only  limit  to  the  expenditure  of  n  certain 
'filw  of  local  administrator  is  his  fear  of  the  revolt  of  the 
^tuepayer.  If  the  ratepayer's  burdens  and  feani  are 
J,  the  probability  is  that  expenditure  will  li-np 
with  a  bound.  Lord  Balfour  indeed  pnipoites,  am 
imderstand  it,  ttuit  the  pr«>posed  '  block  '  gruntx  Hhall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Onv*»mmont  HrtHvA. 
that  they  shall  only  be  payable  if  the  Bfiard  U  HatlM' 
[M  that  the  public  servicee  are  being  properly  iHrrformnd. 
h  XM  efaaraetertstto.  however,  of  the  timefl  that  tba  nwl- 
frManrs  principally  En  the  mind  of  the  autJiont  of  thr 
vAmsm  U  the  inclination  of  the  local  authoriticw  to  n>etul 
loo  little.  At  the  present  time  the  iuilucncr  of  tlm  ]^ 
^Qftmnmenr  Board  18  ^troujfly  cxerci'^ed  in  favour 
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olu1x>r»t«,  not  to  say  gumptuous,  buildings  aitd  appliaucf 
The  cousoquence  in  that  ovcry  year  Iho  burden  of  pa}*ii 
for  tho  medical  treatment  of  the  poorer  cIrssob  is  thro\ 
more  ami  more  on  the  public  authority.     The  same  w»i 
plaint  which  we  hear  made  against  the  voluntary  hospit 
(viz.   that  ^atuitous  treatment  is  given  to  many  wi 
could  affonl,   and    ouj^ht    to   pay)  it>   made    against 
poor-law  iufirniarios.     It  in  uut  ^ugge^ted  that  the  el 
here  truiitdd  aro  in  a  poHittun  to  iMiy  high  medical  ft 
but  the  gratuity  of  the  present  system,  which  every  yc 
is  tniidr^  niori?  attractive,  is  a  bar  to  tliB  devMlopmeiit 
provident  medical  iusurance.  which,  though  popular  in 
limited  way  with  the  working  eliiss,  is  yet  prevented  fr 
Hpreadiiigand  playing  itN  legttiniati)  part  in  solving  a  v( 
dilfiruli  question. 

We  cjinnot  say  that,  fi-om  a  fcheorctitral  point  of  viot 
wc  like  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  ;  we  should  prefer 
Kee  equalisation  brought  about  by  adopting  a  large,  p 
Imps  a  very  large,  area  of  adminisiratiou  ;  and  more  than 
all,  wo  should  like  to  see  administration  placed  in  the 
hands  of  persons  whose  uetion  wmilil  be  inspired,  not  by 
local  pi-ejudtce  and  indifference,  but  by  the  most  states- 
mnnlikrantl  ijc.ionlilii-.  vit^wH  of  thr  time.  At  present  we 
fear  that  our  poor-law  expcnditui'«  is  governed  by  tho 
pressure  of  a  policy  of  drift.  Neither  the  local  constitu- 
encies nor  tho  Local  Government  Board  appear  to  liold 
any  brief  to  watch  tho  higher  intoreati*  of  tho  indopcndonco 
of  the  poor.  The  Lut'al  Government  Boai-d,  after  a  long 
and  honourable  roconl,  has  of  late  years  succumlicd  to 
popular  prejudice;  and,  until  uut^ide  pressure,  inevitable 
under  the  pro**ent  licence  of  adminiiitration,  is  relaxed,  even 
the  Local  Qovernmeut  Board  will  find  it  dtfQcult  to  assume 
a  statesnmnliko  attitude.  Lord  llivlfour's  scheme  soems  to 
U8  au  immense  advance  on  present  methods ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  this  objection,  that  it  creates  no  really  cflt- 
cient  cbttck  on  extravagant  expeniHiure,  which,  in  poor- 
law  matters,  may  aluo  bo  purely  uiischievoua  expenditure. 
This  was,  of  coui-se,  Iwyond  the  reference  to  the  Continis- 
Hion ;  but  we  hope  that,  wlien  the  Govumment  comes  to 
consider  its  proposals,  this  aspect  of  the  question  will  not 
bo  overlooked. 


(    20    ) 

Art.  ir— PftXELON  vVND  HIS  CRITICS. 

1.  FnanyoM    de    Fdneton.     By  Viscottnt    St   Cyree.   late 

student  of  Christ  Cbun:h.     London :  Mothuen,  1001. 
I  F^elon,  his  Frtendu  and  h'tiemie^.     By  E.  K.  Suudors. 

London  :  Longmnns,  1901. 
.1  Fi'nrlnn  et  Iitniirtu:t.     Par  L.  Crousle,  Professeiir  h    Iu 

Farult*  des  Lettres,    Two  vols.    Paris:  Champion,  IJSOI, 
L  HiMlmm  He  Fhtflon.      Par    le   Cardinal    de    BausBot. 

Pari-.  IfloO. 

And  other  worka. 

So  familiar  to  us  is  Ft^nolon  iih-cady.  hij*  reputation  is  so 

ivarsally  established,'  says  Cardinal  de  Bauiwet  at  the 

ing  of  hi)4  lon^  task, '  that  it  mny  »ceni  suporfluoiiii, 

pprhajM  impoxsible,  to  niako  him  botter  know-n.     Hm 

Deanor>-  is  no  te»s  dear  to  strun^'erH  than  to  France.     Hi« 

iDoet  comtnendablo  works  have  Iwen   rendered   into  all 

language.     They  are  among  the  few  that,  by  general 

nt,  fB.irinate   childhood,  shi-d  light  on  ripctr  yt'ars, 

Bjiread  a  charm  over  the   decline  of  life.'     These 

furnieh  the  text  of  a  paneRj-nc  in  four  voltiniofl, 

hich  Lord  Peterborough,  the  wild  '  Mordanto."  writing 

from    C'ambrai   to  Locke,  has  anticipated  in  a  i^entencc. 

'On  my  word,  I  mu^t  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  possible, 

for  if  I  stay  here  another  week,  I  nhall  be  a  Christian  iu 

!.pite  of  myself.'     By  the  side  of  such  a  witness,  oven 

Joseph  de  MHi^trc  can  hardly  cxtiggonit*-.     '  Do  wc  ^vish," 

exclaim^  the    latt-er,  'to  pjdint    ideal    grt-aliie--;** ?     Lot  us 

trf  to  imagine  something  which   surpasses    Feuolon — 

we  shall  not  Kuccecd.'    Last  of  all,  Mr  John  Morloy— not 

without  a  glance  at  his  masters,  the   philosophei-^  of 

the  eight<*enth  century— hns*  wrift*in  :  '  When  wo  turn  to 

modem   literature  from  FL^nelou's  pages,  who  does  not 

frel  that  the  world  has  lost  a  sacred  accent,  as  if  some 

'mcffnhlo  e8»«cnce  had  passed  out  from  our  hearts  ?  * 

t'hurm  is  the  quality  which  we  associate  with  this 
drli|chtful  name.  It  lingers  about  F^uclon's  writingH. 
UuKigh  we  have  ceased  to  ivad  them,  but  Mtill  more;  about 
1  the  roan,  who  is  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes  not 
^HttTBCt^  by  official  sanctity;  who  is  thought  to  have 
^■>nached  toleration  while  niJuislcr  of  a  crusade  a^tamftt 
^^b«  Bagitenota;  who  xviis  c<?j-(ainly  u  lover  oi  \i\^  ^mA. 
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duHiig  the  fierce  and  hlomly  war  of  the  Spanish  Sur 
ition ;  ami  un  apostle  of  liberty  that  dared  to  withflt* 
Louii*  XrV,     Fc^nolon  spoak*.  it  in  eaid,  with  the  ucc 
of  a  HobiTw  prophet;  hn  is  a  mau  of  modern  taste 
l»no    whiMi    t*V*m"h     literatiiro    was    apclcg    the    Lat 
with  Oorneille.  or  lind  tricked  out  the  Greek*  in  fee^ 
e[n[iunr<v  with  Racine ;  and.  to  orown  all,  be  Is  a  raai 
speudinir  half  a  lifo  (n  disgrace,  thanks  to  the  mac! 
(Jons  of  the  Court  faction,  which  dreaded  his  incomiptil 
gtH»(1no-<s.    Such  is  the  Fenelon  of  our  dreams. 
wa«  ilio  it«iliij-y 

Tlii*  question,  at  all  tinu^  a  disputable  one.  lias  lat 
boen  stirred  aiuonjf  tVt'-iich  critics  with  immense  fcrv<i 
vriih  an  eruditiuu  that  has  searched  into  old  documc 
and  new  under  coucentratctd  lighta,  and  with  n  teni 
of  Oppoawl  C4>uvictt<>ii^  which  Itvive^  the  re^er  aa 
dmd  Mthjit  >f»KKl  man  in  the  Littin  coni<>dy.     •  Inf 
nun  multn  quani  duduui.*  he  will  probably  e:tclaim.  wl 
h«  hiui  Dnish^nl  Atvtd,ving  the  works  recited  in  our  openj 
titfl.  *nd  the  numy  that  »ii):ht  be  added.    Fenelon, 
Qkrdinal  Ne\^^nan. belongs  to  theworld'sdehate.  Malerij 
in  both  ia»tanrc«,  are  not  Iju-ying  on  which  to  form  u  jt 
m«st :  friends  and  enemieA  appear  in  the  wjtseas-l 
tell  u«  all  ther  know;  but  when  v«  ksn  dooe  our 
in  the   «ajr  of  rluctdatiug  theao  **»"p>"^  and   Tei 
IMmonalitlM.  we  doubt  wb«ther  >ca>elhing  has  not 
e«|Md  tt« ;  Ui^jr  mwm  too  llmnt  to  h*  fixed,  coo  •! 
in  tiMir  TMj  ontpovrinca  ft*  mnfUdtT.  ra^erred  in 
9nA  of  antt^portraitutv.    IViy  are  loast  attachahlei ; 
AJtvagr*  Mand  aKxif  from  tkm  i&riptas  to  wbont 
yiMi  UMMuaetvo  n>Q«t   nrntify.     With 
Hwir  acte  «r  llivir  aMauiav  w*? 
«*  aiw  navr  «ind  of  Warian  abcatk 
«lt«M|>t  to  »AMclk   ibe  rharactec  of  Ti'mi>iii.  after 
kliil  •MtkKViUMk^  way  bif  MkflRrrtwL  M  tm^  «t  do 
|j<Hwi<  K«  fetaw  eotred  Um  proMcw  vtwk  I 
ly  awata  MutortMW. 

IhMlwa  a»4  |gliwfti  wOl  *lm»y»altw^  o*  F« 
ta  iKfoXv^r  vir  Mftwa.    Ha 
•A  aranvtir  ^a  tKi*  mmm/mtt  )a 
)L  Oiww<<>r>  *»»  Mwwetf  to  r^iMfJni  Aa  «r 
jf  Ba-rarT    I'Ti'T"   aa  kve  eimiaAi,.  Aba  tW 
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riendm  oneimct;.  comlmtaut-x.  for  ever  uiiited  aud 
r  botttUe.  like  Iho  rival  brothcni  in  vE^chylus.  To 
Betifere  it  in  evidfint  that  F6n<>lon  ^^^HH  in  tbe  wrong; 
9  editor  of  the  *  Re\iie  des  Deux  Mondeti*  in  fore- 
if  French  critiM,  cmdlc^Mly  leaniwl  in  liitt  own 
lie.  in  manner  of  speech  a  Carlyie,  rugged,  elo- 
fall  uf  fire  and  pHMsion,  not  etisily  siibdueil.  Read* 
nelon's  •Cornr'^jjondfuce.  ho  seems  to  have  dis- 
1  in  iU  not  thu  ideiil  grundimr  of  wLivh  do  MaiittiX) 
,  but  duplicity  and  intrigue.  A  calmer  obeorver, 
M||e,  on  the  same  evidence,  has  arnvrtl  ut  con- 
■hnost  identical.  M.  I<tiuson.  equally  competent, 
^  sovero.  In  M.  Faguofa  pages  wo  listen  to  tin 
t  the  ancient  pruiMj ;  F^iielon  in  there,  not  only  a 
oished  intellect,  but 'supremely  kind,  compaa'^ion- 
larotts/  certainly  a. '  Krand  seigneur.'  yet  noble  in 
)r  sense,  endowed  with  the  *  tiuest  >^our^ibilitio)^  of 
urt.'  a  Lanmrtine  who  did  not  write  verxe.  But 
.  F^g^uet  warns  his  readers  tbat,  if  they  would 
bend  the  uuthor  of  'Teleniaque,'  they  must  foi-get 

I  Cho  eightf>enth  century  ha»  written  about  him  ;  it 
gross  blunder';  and  the  Archbishop  could  never 

en  *  a  sutfrogan  of  the  Vicaire  Savoyard.'  Finally, 
t  h&n  uttered  the  epigram  which  stingtj  aud  killo  : 

0  would  be  a  saint,  were  it  not  for  his  "  diHJ  nterested 
,  Thus  he  is  made  to  step  down  from  tbe  pedestal 
tb  he  has  been  exalted,  to  take  hie  place  among  the 
id  file  of  impert'ect  human  Mnners. 

m  we  turn  to  English  accounts  of  F^elon,  there 
affnin  the  note  of  wui-.  It  is  ti-ugic-al,  yet  it  raises 
,  that  in  the  same  »eaKou  two  studies  should  have 
td.one  of  which,  from  the  pen  of  a  bidy,  in  all  wor- 
d  outbuBia«m,  while  the  other,  written  with  virile 

II  founded  on  very  complete  knowUslgo,  enforces 
pnent  pronounced  by  M.  Crouiit«  aud  M.  Bruiieti^re. 

1  Sandei-s'  amiable  work  we  shall  not  say  a  great 
t0  intention  is  cxcellunt,  ite  tone  earnest,  and  in 
chapter  it  pi-escnt^i  u.s  with  quotatioii»^  fi-om  the 
hop'N  'Spiritual  Lettera'  that  cannot  be  read  with- 
Mure  aud  profit.  So  much  the  more  do  we  regrol 
1  •  history',  whether  of  F^nelon's  acta  or  of  his 
■,  this  work  cannot  bo  relied  upon.  We  Khatl 
rta  detail  non'and  again  as  we  go  forward;  but, 
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to  notice  all  that  might  be  more  accurately  rhJcI  is  ^ 
part  of  our  intention.  We  much  prufor  io  dwell  on  tij 
qualities  of  our  other  volunio,  which  is '  worth}-,  h«  ova 
H  Kiiporficial  airc^tmintaiire  with  its  pageH  will  prove,  t 
the  most  careful  and  Bearrhing  criticism.  i 

Viscount  SL  Gyres  brings  with  him  in  his  name  a  plea 
ing  letter  of  introduction.     The  grandson  of  one  whoi 
Englishmen    remembpr    afifoctionatcly    «h    .Sir    Staffoi 
Nortlicote,  he  will  he  welcome  to  the  readei-s  of 
Keviow  on  2iion>  than  ona  account ;  and  t<o  a  disHnguinl 
]HiKition  in  lit^-rature  it  may  be  said  tliat  Imreditary  in 
and    training   invite    him.     Apart,    however,  from  th< 
considerations,  the  'Frauijois  de  Fenelon"  of  Lord  St  Cj 
exhibit's  a  claim  on  our  attention  by  the  accurate  Kcboli 
lihip.oan'fiil  thou};|'ht,widctind  varli-d  reading,  and  hrillii 
wit,  of  which   it  gives  continual    evidence.      No  sourofT, 
of  information    in   tuiy  language    has    been   overlooked.  , 
Bui  the  writer  uses  theui  all  with  serene  and  impartial 
judgment;  he  is  without  bias,  though  now  and  then  in-  '. 
dined  to  satire  ;  and  w«  ■venture  to  a-ssert  that  he  in  no  li 
qualified  than  M.  Bniuettere  himself  to  offer  an  opii 
where  the  facts  of  this  somewhat  pi-i-plexed  biography  j 
under  examination.    In  a  different  provimv  Ix)rd  St  Cyi 
is  perhaps  even  better  equipped.     For  the  gi'eat  Fi-ei 
critic,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  will  scarcely  protend 
mautor's  chair  in  met»i.phy«ies  ;  he  has  come  late  to  qi 
tions  of  the  School,  and  his  divinity  is  not  deep.    Now 
most  striking  chapters  in  our  English  volume  ui-o  pi 
cieely  those  which   deal  with  speculation  ;    they   bani 
with    nirc  skill,  not  only  the   problems  thrown  out 
Descartes  and  Malebranche,  but  the  still  more  delic 
investigations  which  arc  needed  if  we  would  not  Ic 
ourselves  in  the  dim  forest,  uf  Quietism.    There  is  no  Icii 
of  Hcholnstic  subtlety  which  is  here  superHuous  ;  niid 
author  has  made  acquaintance  with  thorn  all.    We  km 
the  mind  of  modern  readers  far  too  well  to  enter  iii 
these  'submerged  continents  anil  nntediluWan  eras,' 
we  feel  bound  to  recognise  that  Lord  St  Cyres  has  exploi 
them  and  has  como  back  alive  with  much  treasure. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  F<^nelon  could  look  over  this  bi 
but  full  de!»cription  of  his  fortunes,  he  would  smilinf 
agree  with  it-     Ho  could  not  fail  to  take  pleasure  in 
dovotioa  of  years  which  has  studied  him  from  eveiypoi 
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rieir.  and  haj  blonded   light  and  shade  in  a  gti-ou); 

ihnuidt  portrait.  But  ho  would  surely  end,  us  hu  oftoiL 
'Wore,  irith  enchanting  candour  : '  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
explain  myself.  It  ik  a  wcrot  that  escapei*  mr.  \Vliat  I 
am  aeenu  to  change  at  every  luomeut.  No  sooner  have  I 
nttcrod  a  Kontcnm  than  I  think  it  fabio.  Ah,  doubtlcHR, 
I  am  the  victim  of  unmortificd  self-lovo,  and  that  is  the 
tmth  8t  lost.'     Was  not  this  man  irresistible? 

Let  UH  cotupaix]  the  Fdnelou  of  the  niucteeuth  century*. 

'  Ami  now  that  I  am  about  to  traw,  an  far  as  I  oan,"  eays 
Newtunu  in  hifl  'ApoIoRin.'  'theconree  of  that  ureat  rerohi- 
tioa  of  mind  ^hich  l(>(t  uit>  to  loavt*  my  own  lioinc.  ...  I  foel 
Ofncmno  vrith  the  diflii^nlty  of  Kati.<il'ymf;  inyHolf  in  nty 
account  of  li,  and  liavc  rcooilcd  fri>m  doing  bo.  ,  .  .  Fop 
vfao  can  knnn-  hliniielf  and  the  multitude  of  subtle  infliioncvd 
vUrii  act  npon  him?  And  who  can  recollect  ...  all  that  ho 
knew  abont  hi^  thonghtH  and  his  deecbf ' 


;<irii  of  this  admirable  pa.'isn^e,  so  nnTve  and  just, 
J  would  have  heartily  concurred.  Thus  it  is  that 
has  drawn  the  picture  of  himself  during  hia  large 
»pondence  of  nearly  thirty  years.  Jlo  could  never 
!  except  as  thinking  aloud ;  and  they  must  be  hia  own 
JughtK,  not  bori-Qwed  or  adajitod,  on  the  current  text. 
*ini  his  Iclton*,  irora  *  Toleiuaquo '  and  the  '  Dialogues,' 
from  his  pamphlets  in  the  Quietist  controversy,  and 
h&  'Memoranda'  on  high  public  mattors,  we  learn  what 
ir  of  man  he  de*tired  to  be-  From  Bossuet,  St  Simon, 
lippeaux,  and  even  the  despicable  Le  Dleu,  we  may 
ithor  what  his  own  generation  thought  be  was.  Can 
trace  the  double  portrait  in  clear  outline?  Perhaps 
oa  follows  might  be  the  improfwion  left,  though  not 
an  enemy,  by  one  whom  J^lichelet  torms  '  that  giTat 

[iKinntiful  Kpirit  which  held  within  it  all  things  and 

WW  tJie  *um  of  contradictions." 

Sprung  from  an  old  but  almost  decayed  family,  tlio 
Solognac^,  this  versatile  Francis  was  bom  *in  the  poor 
Ithooi  of  his  fathern,'  the  Castle  of  F^nelon  in  Pdrigord, 
on  Aujpi£t  6,  inSl — not  at  tho  'zenith'  of  Louis  XIY.j 
Hifia  Sanders  calcnlate-t,  but  at  htu  clouded  rising 
wMB  the  timo  of  the  Fronde,  and  of  Mnzarin. '  au 
the  paUce,'  which  tho  King  never  forgot  amid  b) 


L 


qxiciiL  gluiicd.      But 


the  Y6jic\on8  wc,-^  not  ' 
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enough  to  shai'e  in  that  danc«  of  misrule.     They  coi 
boaHt  well-known  ancestors,  chief  of  whom  was  Bertr 
the  ambassador    in    London,   who   had  tempted   Qa< 
Elizabeth  to  the  '  Kn.ping  gulf  of  a  popish  niurriag(> '  vdt 
Alent^u,    the   ugly   pock-marked  boy  upon   whom, 
Titania  in   nimilar    c.ohv,   she    doted.      Little    is    ea 
concemiuK  Fenelon's  parents.     He  was  a  delicato  i^hil 
his   hoalth   socnis   to    have   been   alwayn    uncertjiin; 
MufFored  from   Hlooplesa  nighta;  and  his  nerves  were 
high-atrung  as  his  fancy  was  imprcasionable.    Given  ku< 
a  l-en»per  mul  the  Ct«m-oii  di^Mount,  wo  yxpect  in  ihogro^ 
man   quiekneiu)   to  feel  and  to  utter.      ILo  will  bo 
«portivi\  winning,  sensitive,  proud,  eloquent,  yet  wary 
»»wi*ot,  ambitious,  self -conttdent,  and  jwrhaps  more  carr 
ing  than  attficheil. 

In  F^nelon  we  recognise  certain  features  of  MontAi{ 
— his  free-flowing  langtmgo  that  mocks  at  pedantrj* 
supreme  gulf-ragard,   his   persona]   touch.     Both   han^ 
literature  as  a  revelation  of  themselvefl,  as  btograpl: 
euoh  IB  more  Greek  than  Roman,  in  virtue  of  a 
playfulness,  a  preference  for  the  easy  chat  of  the  arrachE 
to    the  ^ott^mu   tones   of   the  pulpit,   and   an    inNtiuctii 
desii-e  to   penetrate  beyond  the  shows  of  things  into 
reality  which  may  bo  formless  or  chaotic,  or  a  sublii 
darkness,  but  which  oanuot  dauut  them.      How  unlil 
[k>si»uot  i»  all  that!  and  how  n.u*e  in  the  decorous, 
taoular  boenes  of  le  gran<l  tiMt !    True.   Fenelon 
davout,  and  Montaigne  was  worldly,  not  religious, 
from  ascetic.     Hut   these  Gascons  agree  with  wtch  othi 
while  tht-y  iirt'  unlik€%  or  contrary  to.  the  grave  iturgui 
dian.   Thus  Bo«tsuet  and  Fouelon  wei-e  predestined  rivt 
sO  much  we  nwd  in  their  brain,  their  heart,  their  ner\'( 
If  llicy  met,  they  would  quaiTtO.     Wtu^  it  an  advantaf 
thrtC  Itos^uot  iihould  bi>  twenty-four  yeai-s  older  than 
briUiaut  * meridioiuil '?     With  iho  generation  of  Lot 
XIV,  undouhtttily  ;  bnt  with  Voltaire,  Je«u  Jacques, 
«j^tU*enth  (Vuluri-,  not  mo.     Ik^wurt   (t^M-^xtily  became 
aUaiioi,au  antiqu<>  who  wt^nl  l«uck  to  the  mos^y  days 
Louis  XIU.     Fenelon'*  uohiovvmen(«  cinster  aboat 
year  1700  ;  he  was  reocut  Aud  niovlttru.    In  tbo  long 
that  is  the  pcMLitaoa  wkuch  thmo  ooutr)ut«d  figuztts  b*i 
.tf^umed.     Wa  raad  Bomum  with  r*\-cr«Dc*.  but  he 
hmrdfy  aJcw  to  tw:  while  the  ms-nner,  ua  Vms  than 


IvDder  LouU  XJV  might  arek  Hdvan<;eraent  in 
or  the  Church  ;  no  other  career  was  open  to 
was  de<.-idod  that  Fonolou  should  take  ordcrti. 
ided  the  local  UnivorHity  of  CuhorH  uniil  he  wiiw 
earn  old.  Then  hiti  people  sent  the  boy  to  Puris, 
T  a  short  ^ojoui'n  at  thu  Collti^o  du  Pktt«Mii«,  ho 
the  seminary  of  St  Sul[iice.  WHiat  that  ituttitu- 
i  at  it's  beginning.  It  has  ever  since  remained, 
n,  grateful  to  hk  teachers  while  a  renegade  from 
fltrine,  han  dntwii  a  lively  and  takiug  picture 
hough  perhupM  h  little  too  disdainful — in  hin 
ir«  de  Jeuneaae.'  The  founder,  M.  Olier,  neither 
nor  cultivated  leaniing,  but  ho  trained  his  di«- 
the  inward  life  of  nilenee,  prayer,  self-rontro!, 
■sacrifice.  Wlieu  F^nelon  became  an  inmate  of 
nary,  the  superior  was  M.  Tronson,  a  man  utterly 
[  from  the  prido  of  knowledge,  deaf  to  secular 
I,  austere,  but  exceedingly  raild.  He  won  the 
irt,  formed  hit*  character  to  introspection,  and 
within  him  an  uDd^nng  paesion  to  imitate  the 
n  of  God,  especially  St  Francis  de  Sales.  The 
ayed  there  some  ten  years :  he  received  orditia- 
[ffTS,  spent  throe  years  in  hard  parish  labour, 
1078  waa  appointed   uu[H>rior  of  the  '  NuuvnlleK 


E^ 


point  controversy   begins.      The  '  Nouvulles 


so 
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mm  Erom  his  tcrntorice  until  he  had  triumphed 
Molinod  and  Qul^itisni  iit  Rome.     But  MolinoH  wfui 
domned  in  VIS"  ;  and  here  are  the  '  New  Catholics '  ja 
Bwiuff  ton  years  earlier.   The  design  aguinat  the  Uu^oi 
was  of  ancient  dnte.     Louis  inherited  tlie  scheme 
llichelinii :  and  It  luv  at  ull  limes  i-loiter  to  hiK  heart 
the  puttiug  down  of  a  mere  t^cholastic  aif^ment  like  III 
in  which  VVnclon  entnnsjled  himself,  and  which  bore 
political   significanee    whatever.      But    now    we  enqt 
\Va«  tlie  '  modt  brilliant  and  chimerical  spirit  in  FrM 
— to  quote  an  i»noertified  sayinjj  which  has  been  attribut 
to  Louis  XIV— also  the  mout  tolerant?    Or  was  he  toler 
al.  all  ? 

The  neg7ttive  has  been  ma  in  tamed  with  heat  and  violc 
hy  M.  Douen,  who  contends  that  F^nelon  was  n  *Tbi 
a  kidnapper,  and  a  perstieiitor  nf  ehildren.'  nither  t\ 
the  anRcl  ciF  mercy  depicted  hy  Marie  Joseph  de  ChtWiiJ 
after  the  tradition  of  the  philompkt'M.    On  the  subje«tf 
these  'NouvelleH  Catholiquet»."  he  hai>  drawn  up,  Bays f 
I'rouult'.  a  lint  of  horrors  which  it  is  painful  to  read, 
how  waH  Feuelon  rcKpontiibtu  ?    It  appeal's  that  he  did 
himself  torture  the  unhappy  women,  or  seize  the  chile 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  own  dealing  with  tliem 
considerate,  for  he  roidd  never  be  cruel :  but  it  is  oqi 
rertiun   that  he  '  let  the    King's  justice   take  it« 
when  the  vieiims*  w*(>uld  not  bo  converted.     His 
tion '  18  a  ()iou»  le;<^nd.     Bossuet.  in  his  funeral  oral 
on  Lo  Tellier,  could  hail  the  revocation  of  the  EdicI 
>'*nto»  us  '  the  mirai-lo  of  our  day."    F^nelon  held 
him  that  the  i-oyal  authority  might  call  upon  Its  aubjl 
Ui  pn»fe«>*  the  orthodox  creed  :  ami.  except  to  QuakertlJ 
Socinians,  what  nro  now  tenncd  the  rights  of  couscic 
appc(ir**<i  in  all  menV  eyes,  a.s  I^rd  St  Cyres  reminds^ 
and  as  Keneltui  «ii<l.  lo  Iw  another  name  for'cowe 
imlidgeuco  antl  false  com[iaK&ion/     Though  the  chapl 
did  not  relirth,  and  eoidd  not  believe  in.  conversions 
1h>  effwted  withiu  u  fortnight,  his  motives  were  ni 
ihew*  ()!'  rcligiouii  tiderancc.     He  shrank  from  sac 
iiiu  from  the  exei-clmt  of  {lower.  but  from  caeting 
befoiv  Hwine  i  ho  long  a«  the  uncie*n  ciwatures  ref 
Mubmit  to  the  tmn«t'onniuK  iuHuenee  of  grace,  they 
to  bo  kfpt  fn»m  appivuchinvt  ^^'^'  **'^*^^- 

Thft  l»  what  w»  pet'eeUt*  v.v^-«  ■•»*  to"^^"*  V\tn.  vb.  VWi 
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Uf  the  mimnun  in  Aunis  mid  SHintongCM!.  During  hiB  long 
retreat  &t  the  *  Nouvelles  CathoUqueH '  he  had  been  making 
ivportant  friends.  HU  undo,  the  Murquis  do  Fenelon, 
hraught  kim  withm  the  iiiugic  cirolt)  of  u  Court  which  was 
BOT  forming  about  Mndunie  de  Mnintenon — the  edifying 
ckapt«r  of  *  the  Dukes,"  Bcau\Tlliora  and  Chovreuse,  who 
had  married  Colbert's  daughtorH,  mid  whose  brother-in- 
bwwas  M.  deSeignelni.  The  latter  was  not  hims<Tlf  ptouM, 
but,  OA  mimster  ou  the  eea-voa^t  of  tiaiutouge^i  aud  Poitou. 
be  beoamo  the  cause  of  pioty  in  others.  M.  do  Boignelai 
died  young,  worn  out  by  the  life  of  a  iimn  of  pleasure. 
Ihe  King  biul  laid  upon  him  a  double  burden — he  wii«  to 
•M  that  the  liugueiiots  of  his  district  became  Catholics, 
uid  to  hindur  them  from  escaping  to  Enghiud  or  HoUnnd, 
ft  loita  which  would  have  Nertnu»ly  aflWted  the  royal  navy. 
His  dragoons  he  could  manage  himself  ;  hut  niissionanes 
wero  likewise  wanted.  He  oouttultod  M.  Tronson,  chose 
FteoloD,  and  put  him  at  tlie  ht-ad  of  thitt  religtouH  eruHnde. 
Then  it  wa**,  according  to  Caixlinal  de  Bausset,  that 
the  pure  enthusiast,  taking  leave  of  tlm  King,  begged 
him  to  recall  hiK  dragoons  and  let  the  Gospel  do  itw  work 
■k)>i«.  The  atorj'  ie  i>erhapfi  well  founded.  But  Feuelon's 
eorraipondem^e  with  Suignclai  and  tho  (juvcmment  teUs 
H  precisely  what  it  in  worth.  And  Madame  de  Se^ngne 
i*  better  still.  'Father  Bourdaloue,'  writes  that  lively 
kdy,  '  in  goiug  to  preach  ut  Montiielier.  whero  so  niany 
hftra  been  conv(irt<!d  without  knowing  why;  but  the 
Father  will  explain  it  all,  and  will  make  good  CatholicH 
of  tbeni.  Hitherto  the  dragoons  have  been  excellent 
miAuonarios,  but  thu  cUfrgy  now  to  bo  nent  'v^'ill  rtiniplKto 
the  work.'  Chapeb  had  been  closed,  pastors  exiled,  and 
«oldier«  were  still  in  tha  neighbourhood  when  Fenelon 
amved.  He  describes  the  unlmppy  Huguenotaoaobstinato 
jnet  bewildered,  in  such  terror  that  'to  get  quit  of  tho 
military  they  would  embrace  the  Ki>ran.'  Their  iields 
lay  m'aste.  their  trade  was  ruined,  famine  threatened 
tliem.  The  more  resolute  woiii  fleeing  to  foreign  parts. 
Our  gL'ntle  mi-wionary  pitied  their  norrows,  but  he  scorned 
tlteir  'cowardice  and  Iiypwrisy.'  Llis  preaching  drew 
EiDwds  ;  yet  be  knew  well  that  they  were  not  converted. 
What  was  to  Im)  done?  Funolon's  lettons  publinhetl  liince 
1^(.  dhow  him,  says  Lord  8t  Cyres,  tv*  envou raging 
among  his  proselytes  'iFhoJesa7e  di'8stmulatlou,  bribery , 
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and  uspionagv ' ;  Iiu  vrent  su  far  as  tu  suggest  tbo  iuiporUi 
tion  from  llnllnnci  of  manufnctured  Socinian  lilKilfi  -whicl 
miKht  undemiiiio  the  influouce  of  Jurieu,  and  ho  re^'om- 
iiionded  that  the  imMrlaiiimble  Bfaould  bo  imprisoned  or 
fxilcd  Ui  diKtnnt  prorinreK,  or  d('iM)rt<Hl  to  IJaiuuIji  m 
hoetages  for  their  families  left  behind.  The  others  mud 
Kend  their  childron  to  the  now  8<>hoole  and  attx>nd  sermoot 
for  thrnr  ov,u  conversion  uud(<r  penahieK  carefully  adnjAaf 
to  break  them  down.  They  most  see  the  royal  ana 
upliftwl.  ready  to  strike  if  they  w-ill  not  siibrait.  'K» 
boiiour/ibh-  man,' rnen  Miks  Sanders  iiidigiiHOtly,  'euuld! 
rondone  tlie  treachery  resorted  to  in  dealing  with  the 
Hupruenots.'  But  Fi>nclon.  by  his  own  cunfuttatoo,  took  II 
Iiand  in  it;  nor  did  he  ever  repent. 

All  this  makes  molancholy  rouding.  Yet  Fi^uelou  wt>0 
tha  alTcetion  of  u  people  who  had  bcrn  mont  harfiht)[l 
dealt  with  before  he  came.  He  remedied  some  abuses ;  mj 
offended  the  extreme  of  hit;  o^vn  party,  nnd  it  i*  i^atd  thnti' 
hn  lost  tiit>  efaanee  of  a  hishnpric  hy  th^ne  milder  measoreU 
tie  was  far-si^htfd  and  poUtie.  After  eEg^htoen  mow 
Rpent  in  a  tliimkle-'is  task,  at  »  dtstanoe  from  Versai 
he  was  urgent  with  Bo«saet  for  his  recall.  Rather 
stay  longer,  he  crie^  vi-ith  Gascon  petulance,  ha  will 
Tont  a  heresy  and  so  K^t  l"'^  fiTodom.  This  light  s 
might  havu  been  tumtnl  agaiut^t  him  on  a  lat«r  day. 
did  he  not  go  back  to  Fans  and  invent  Quietism  y  Befi 
tliAt  eanio  to  pass,  however,  he  hml  achievwd  th«  cortTv-' 
of  M.  de  Meaux.  of  Madame  de  Maiutenou,  and  of 
at  birge.  When  M.  de  Beauvilliere  bwame  governor  at 
the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  in  I6S0.  Fenelon  vnta  at  onee  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  his  education.  Charaeter.  glfti^ 
and  management.,  all  had  concurred  to  f*rure  this  grttf 
poititinn  fttr  a  man  who,  howovrr  well-bom.  poawMBel! 
neither  title  nor  fortune,  and  who  does  not  appeal'  t6< 
have  at  any  time  won  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master. 

Here  would  bo  the  place  to  quote  thoec  unc<|ualled 
paged  from  St  Simon  (did  not  every  student  ktiow  then 
by  heart)  which  paint  the  tall,  thin  rhurrhman,  pale  iwi 
with  faMtiug  and  i*igil.  from  whom  you  cannot  turn  yxrat 
ej-es  without  an  effort,  who  is  affable,  sprightly,  always 
in  keeping  witli  himself,  yet  ho  I'onsiderate  that  lie  viQ 
mnvr  be  more  brilliant  than  the  perMtn  lie  Is  addrearil^ 
Did   P^elon   ponM^cs  what  arr  railed  good  look-i?    The 
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^^^IpiL  Duchess  of  Orleans  de^cnbo»  his  '  dccp-set  eyes 
■Bid  ugly  fHc«,  all  skin  and  bune.'  St  Siiiiou  talks  of  hia 
■ppearanca  as  '  curious  and  unlike  any  other ' ;  Hing-ular. 
not  lumd«onw;  and  iu  tbu  portrait  by  Flulippo  de  Cham- 
pBgne  we  see  the  jjroat  cone,  the  swelling,  if  not  eomowhat 
WDraoos  lipH,  the  appealing  sentiment,  but  uuthlug  like 
Wm)^  of  featuro.  or  ruKuhxrity  of  outline.  In  the  eyes 
thpTD  is  a  dreaminess  which  tolk  us  wo  are  looking  ut  a 
myHtic,  yet  tuirdly  (inw  caught  up  into  jiaradise.  for  he 
ratomit  our  gaze.  D'Aguesseau  remarks  upon  thn  '  pro- 
phetic air'  that  in  cvrtuiu  luomonts,  as  often  in  his 
'Spiritual  Lettorj),'  ho  could  not  but  ossurae.  Yot '  he  was 
Doither  {uiKsionnte  nor  masterfiil';  he  ruled  by  neeming 
to  give  way  :  his  touch  was  alwaya  light  i  his  manner  put 
every  one  at  ease.  That  he  loved  dominion,  that  be 
foold  Htoop  to  the  Kniallest  detailK  !u  order  to  make  it 
effective,  and  that  ho  was  quite  as  ready  to  direct  the 
lire  of  France  in  lti8U,  tiad  the  proposal  been  made  to 
ten,  as  to  be  whoolma^ter  over  three  unruly  prineeei. 
admit*  of  no  question.  lie  governed  the  family  of 
Colbert  already;  he  wtm  mt-asuring  his  influouco  over 
Madame  dc  Maiutenon  with  that  of  her  confessor;  and, 
tluNtgh  iu  terms  a  ilevoted  wholar  of  the  Bishop  of 
Xqkux.  the  points  on  which  he  quoted  that  illuntrious 
I'd  opinions  made  for  hm  own  indcpondonvo.  He  was 
it  on  becoming  a  great  preacher.  With  the  .skill 
lieh  hn  ne\'er  could  deny  liimself,  he  set  up  Bossuet 
■gainst  Buurdaloue  iu  his  '  Diuloguii  on  Eloquence,'  that 
be  mi^ht  follow  a  way  of  his  own.  Nothing  could  be 
toore  ksgitiiuate,  and  nothing  more  characteristic. 

Uadame  de  Maintenon  was  the  '  goddess  from  the 
Buehiue '  to  whom  Fenelon  owed  this  otherwise  unhoped- 
forelevation.  &$ho  hod  become  the  King's  wife  tionie  time 
in  l08Iturl6Sl — '  thanks,' says  Michelet  in  his  smiling  way, 
'to  ft  decent  arrnngfuieiit  of  commonplace  qiialitieH."  But 
Iwr  aotU  was  lille<l  witli  r»?iut  and  sadness  enough  to  kill 
ber.  an  she  wrote  almost  passionately  to  Mile  de  la  Maison- 
furt.  In  spiritual  friendMhi[is  with  the  Iteauvillicrs  and 
ibeir  kind  she  found  a  little  consolation.  But  of  this 
■leet  company  Fenetnn  was  the  director.  To  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse  he  addressed  his  original  and  exquisite 
ihuu^h  ts  on  the  '  Education  of  Gi  ris,'  which  were  intended 
lor  tiio  use  of  her  own  largo  household.    And  fvg&m. 
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Madaiuo  de  Maiutenon  was  a  boru  pedagogue,  aa  St  Simdl 

calls  her,  with  his  unduviiiiing  contempt  for  tliiH  upHtuti 

queen.    She  had  established  St  Cyr  and  peopled  it  witi 

daughters   of     the   noblennc,    whom   she    governed    moil 

successfully  thau  aho  nuiimgcd  public  affairs — if  sho  dli 

nuuuLgo  them,  which  h&tt  been  often  denied.    But  heri 

wan  an  undoubted  man  of  genius,  at  once  the  most  pen 

HuasiTeof  guides  in  religion  and  a  tried  expert  in  bri aging 

up  youth.     Hor  choice  has  been  approved  by  posteritw 

F^nelon  vf&a  the  master-spirit  of   his   age  in  all   thuj 

M>nceme<l  edupji.tion.     T^ss  manly  tlwn  John  Ixjcke,  hi 

excelled  that  robut»t  Eugli.sh  mind  in  fineness,  depth,  anilj 

polish  of  diction,  while  be  would  not  hare  disputed  witd 

him  as  regarded  the  nocensity  uf  a  rBturn  to  nature  froia 

the  artificial  system  so  long  prevailing.     He  was,  indoedl 

too  successful.     His   extraordinary  grace  and  sovereign 

masterdom   proved   overwhelming   to  the    solitary  and 

difficult  lad  whom  he  took  in  charge.     Geuiux    ubHorH 

ns  well  as  eiiligbtens  ;    and  the  Duke  of  Unrgundy  could 

not  keep  himself  distinct  enough  from   his  teacher  td 

r1uix)o  bi^  own  career  when  the  hour  of  dooisive  actiod 

struck.  1 

Once  more  we  should  recite  the  story  in  St  Siniod 

I  which  has  beggared  all  description  since,  of  this  turbid 

lent,  haughty,  almost  intianely  proud  creature,  who,  nd 

ttoon  as  he  could  lisp,  spoke  and  moved  as  though  he  word 

bom  divine,  with  only  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  abovd 

him.     tVnelon,  uulike  Bosquet,  had  in  his  composition  d 

vein  of  satire.    His  eyesight  was  quick ;  and  there  is  id 

the  words  which  spring  to  his  lips  whenever  he  talks  od 

roj'al    pontons  a  ncFva  indigtuttio  not    less  burning  thai! 

Swift'K,  nor  less  Hincure.    '  He  is  quite  a  prince,*  wrote  thd 

Archbishop  of  the  Bavarian  Elector  in  171(1;  'that  is  td 

say,  he  has  a  weak  bead  and  corrupt  morals.'    >Vhero  did 

Fcinelon  learn  that  philosophy  except  at  Versailles?     Tlid 

King  was   an   unbounded  egoist,  seeing  only  his  own^ 

bright  image  in  all  eyes  around.     Heart  be  had  none  ;  lie 

sacrificed  wives  and  mistreases,  childrHn  and  grandchild reuq 

and  the  very  perpetuation  of  the  royal  race,  to  bin  own* 

petty  ceremonial,  his  personal  oase,  and  his  uniMirttUeled 

vanity.      The   Dauphin   was  contemptible,  the  Duke  o£j 

Orleans  odious.     In  St  Simon's  great  portrait  gallery  ufJ 

the  royal  bonso  itg^urc  succeeds  figure,  and  all  are  emp^J 
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I  noostrotis.  iucapable.  or  chaotic.    The  one  exception  at 
I  but  is  Burgundy ;  yet  what  a  fearful  pictura  is  that  of 
I'bis  adoleiu^euce — {vussioiiK  nif^n^,  faculties  adrift^  uud,as 
Mdentific  men  speak  now,  la  folie  dea  fframieurs\     It  will 
[bM  bear  quoting  in  Gugli^h.     But  if  vvur  tho  wild  beast 
'  vtuuh  Pluto  det«ctB  in  every  inan  wuh  vitfible  to  buiuan 
(^  as8uredly  be  rushed  upon  the  world  in  this  full-faced. 
I  il!-Iemi>ered.  ungainly  lad,  who  broke  and    tore  every- 
f  liinjf  thot  Wft8  not  to  his  likiuj^,  and  who  appalled  the 
roorders  by  the  passions  and  the  vices  of  which  ho  made 
voftn   display.      Such  was  the    pupil    gi%'en  to  tho  niottt 
Infined   geuiuti   of  the  age,  that  he  might   subdue  and 
eivili<*e   hi  m — a   keen    intoUoct,   an   ama/iu^;   memory,  a 
bttin;  and  unbridled  wit,  hut  all  attendant  on  impulses 
floddcn   and    inrakulable  an  the  wind.      Yeb  of  thin  in- 
fipient  Ca»sar  HoT^ia  Fdnelon  made,  if  not  n  hero,  some- 
thing wliich  i-etu-'mblud  a  uaint.     Anion);  all  the  desceu- 
dant^  of  LfUutM  XIV  he  is  the  only  one  whom  hiHturians 
Rgree  in  praising ;  and  hi:^  own  generation  wept  ab  hJA 
dentil  a^  for  a  lotut  MarceUu^. 

So  remarkable  a  victory  is  the  more  surprtxing  that 
F^nelon  did  not  continue  with  the  prince  above  seven 
jrMTS,  and  that  Burgundy  uccomplitihed  thiD  reform  of 
hiniaelf  after  Iuk  Mentor  had  left  him.  In  UiUa,  at  a  erisiti 
in  bis  own  fortunes,  the  tutor  was  mode  Archbishop  and 
Duke  of  Canibral ;  and  in  1007  his  oflico.  which  had  hcwome 
■ominal,  was  suppro^^HKl.  But  while  he  could  study  the 
Coort  at  Venutilles  and  Marly,  he  wt*oto  his  *  Fables,'  his 
*  Dialogues.'  his  '  Adventures  of  Telemachus.'  and  his  un- 
■jgnod  *  Letter  to  tlio  King.'  Every  Hue  of  these  graceful 
or  ingCTiouH  pruductiuuK  carrie»  with  it  oh  we  i-ead  an 
mdertone  of  mtire,  prophetic  in  its  severity,  on  the 
prrrute  life  and  pubUc  policy  of  Louts  XIV.  '  How  reck- 
Ibh  and  ungrateful  I '  it  has  beou  said.  The  author  liim- 
nelf  noid  it  In  terror,  when  ln«  nianu.>icripti<  first  saw  the 
ligbL  'How  impossible  that  L'enelon  should  thus  have 
Uoekened  the  character  of  Burgundy's  grandfather,  bis 
own  sovoreign  ! '  Yet  nothing  can  bo  iiiore  cei*tJiiu  than 
I  that  be  aot  before  bis  pupil  the  *  Kxitmiimtion  of  u  Boyitl 
'  CboMteoce.'  in  which  Louis  appears  as  on  a  dissectiug- 
table,  every  sin,  overy  vice  laid  bare.     We  must,  go  hack 

I  to  that  (ireck  proverb  of  the  wolf  held  by  the  ears.    Thus 
k  was  that  F(fnf)on  conceived  of  his  position.    Ue  aa-w 
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much  that  St  Simon  has  drawn  m  everlaaliug  cnuisoa 
ho  l>eliev(?(l  more;  at  tho  last,  when  Burgundy,  hi 
duchtitKf,  uiid  his  little  son  wera  nil  bwept  awaj'  in  i 
Wflek.  ho  could  give  ci-cdit  to  the  rtimuur,  persistent  then 
disdained  now.  that  their  cousin  Orleans  hud  poiaoDM 
them.  He  wan  a  pi-uphet  in  Gomorrah ;  and  the  tinu 
during  which  he  coidd  pi\>phesy  was  short.  Xo  bi^iati 
has  ever  taruii*hod  tho  pmti  fame  of  this  aspiring  hnti 
blainolcsti  priest.  He  lind  a  fooling;  heart,  an  inborn  piidl 
by  no  moiujK  of  tho  baser  (M>rt.  aud  powerH  of  observatiM 
which  St.  Simon  could  Hcarc^ely  have  excelled.  Ur^jtMl  by 
motives  so  powerful  aud  so  incessant,  he  drew  the  portrait 
<»f  Idomenoufi  tho  tyrant- king :  he  taught  tho  son  of  Jav^ 
humility  and  gmtd  seiKw  ;  be  poured  out  to  tho  couusdloil 
of  IjQuis.  iu  language  as  sharp  as  he  could  make  its  the 
aceuMitionK  which  time  haH  scaled  and  ruvotutiou  bU 
avenged.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  riiau  alive  at  thst 
day  who  8JIW  with  his  clear  vision  or  felt  with  IiIk  righteoui 
anger.  '  Already,  through  Kenelon's  Lc^ttur,"  say*  Loi4 
St  Cyres,  concluding  some  admirable  reflections,  'riaM 
tlin  DifJt  Ircp  of  the  old  r^ime,  already  the  d^h/irl^vtM 
begun.' 

But  his  own  ruiti  was  at  hand.  L'nder  tt]ewintr>-  nuif 
ehino  of  that  *  old  fairy' — another  of  St  Simon  s  cpiUieta 
for  Ma<lame  dn  Maintennn  —  the  tutor  might  havfl 
tlouHshed.  while  uuraiug  secret  thoughts  of  scorn  and 
nmbitton,  had  he  not  come  acruati  u  '  wandering  sorroV 
ill  a  world  of  di-eamiN'  the  mj'stic.  hysterical,  piquant,  and 
provoking  Je;inne  Mario  de  la  Mntte  Guyon.  Thin  lady 
was  to  prove  tho  fatal  Ht'iloVue  of  a  new  Abelard.  said 
F^re  do  la  Uue,  S.J.,  from  the  pulpit,  when  tho  stoTin  «d 
Quietism  wax  at  itA  hoiglit.  There  is  Huniethiug  odd  to 
the  name,  still  more  in  the  thing,  which  has  nmde  h«I 
famous.     Can  we  at  this  day  undonitaud  either  ?  < 

When  we  look  on  the  mischievous,  dcmui-o  featuree  ol 
Madamo  Guyon  as  she  glanoes  slily  out.  of  her  xiortnuta 
we  exclaim  with  ■  Fam*tu»,  but  in  a  contrary  sense,  *  Waf 
this  the  faoc  that  laimched  a  thousand  £hip«  '  against  tbi 
dogmatic  Troy  of  BoBSUOt  and  hin  peers  ?  that  kindled  i 
six  years'  war  of  pampldots,  lutrigties,  condenmatious' 
that  set  INiris  and  Komn  astir  with  tactiou.  and  brough 
Fenelon  in  episcopal  robe!)  to  his  knees  at.  Cambrai  ?  D| 
such  great  commotions  npriog  from  penM>nf)   «o    loslg 
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■fleaoit?     'They  met,'  says  8t  Simon,  KpeakiDg  of  this 
■KTmnifBly    aanorted    pair,    'and    their    snblime    anialf^a- 
nnUNL'     Too  sadly  true ;  but  in  what  did  thoir  sublimv 
nnmst? 

Remark,  to  begin  nnth,  tluit  Kthielon  in  worshipped  as 
I  saint  by  many  outside  his  own  poniinuniou,  and  thnt 
JCitdiunp  Guyon  has  b«on  the  oracio  of  Quakers  and 
oyctica  in  every  northurn  land.  liciwiuel.  in  Roman  nr 
(lallican,  strictly  orthodox,  no  favourite  with  the  Ko- 
fanood.  'W'boncc  ko  stnkinfr  a  diffcTiinoo?  Was  it  not 
that  the  men  of  1700  ivei-*"  fatigued  with  th<»  haUlew  iif 
n:pprt  t<hool-theoIogiani«  whicli  had  lasted  nearly  two 
boiulrod  ycura — tltut  thuy  Kighcd  for  rulig-ion  without 
wranglinp.  ond  wei-e  in  love  with  silence  after  the  whirl- 
windti  of  intenipornt*  spoech?  From  the  hwid  they 
turned  to  the  hoart,  from  Hcieucc  to  pootiy.  from  tech- 
nique to  metaphor,  from  creeds,  councils,  confessions,  and 
MiaLhpinn.s  to  the  pnice  which  pani^eCh  understanding- 
Tit*  might  happen  to  them  in  wayx  Innumerable,  with 
iwnlt  n|;ain»t  do^ia  or  ncquiescenrc  in  it;  but  wr  can- 
not overlook  the  wide  movement  which,  in  the  second 
half  of  ihesixtoL'titli  century,  f rota  Spain  to  Hilesia.  bringi^ 
forth  Kpiritiial  and  ecstjitic  writer?),  whirli  crcmt*-!!  a  new 
nooaatiobm  in  Catholie  countriee,  and  which  is  ever 
eaUiiig  out  sccte  of  the  enlightened  among  Protestants, 
Si  Thenwa,  St  Jolm  »»f  the  Cross,  St  Francis  de  Sales, 
AngeluB  Silesiii!:i.  and  a  thousand  less  celebrated,  are  H» 
httalds  in  the  Latin  Church.  Jacob  Behmeu.  George 
Ptex,  John  Buiiyati,  are  tlie  free  niyatics.  endowed  with 
loague-s  of  Hre.  who  have  left  tlu>  world  Hllegoricw,  figtires. 
fArablea.  which  will  long  eontiuue  to  be  regarded  with 
rre  and  admiration.  In  1677,  two  years  after  MoUuos 
pablifihed  HIn  unhappy  volume,  Spinoza  died,  ulnioHt  in 
his  prime,  but  not  until  he  had  betjiieathed  to  after  ages 
an  'Ethic'  which  may  bo  called  the  mnthenmtica  of  Divine 
Love.  In  this  atmoRphere  Ft-nelon  and  Madame  Guyon, 
between  whom  there  was  only  three  years'  differenee, 
hod  been  brought  up.  Orthodox  and  heterodox  alike 
were  bpeathing  it.  The  fierce  contentious  of  Lutheran, 
Tridentine.  CVilvinist,  Jansenist,  Jesuit,  were  all  now 
[  ^her  at  an  end  or  taking  on  themselves  on  ethical,  a 
^^piritnal  colour.  Modem  science  had  found  its  formula 
^B  Peflcortes,  and  wa^  winning  it»  grentofit  triumpV^  m\.\v 
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Mewton.  More  and  more  it  appealed  to  the  knowable ; 
and  by  dure  reaction  tlie  spirit  fled  in  hope  or  fear  tuwardu 
the  unknownblp,  wliicb  thai  acienco  could  never  denj  and 
never  attain. 

But  tliB  mystic  who  criee  with  Augustine, '  Internum, 

Sternum,'  ih,  of  nec«Mity.  au  adept  in  self-analysia ;  there 

Ik-  finds  light,  and  there,  loo.  a  darkness  whicli  may  bo 

felt,     lie  i»  alone  ;  he  seek.^  a  icicle.    The  Konian  Church, 

patient  of  enthusiasm,  yet  hardly  trusting  it,  gives  him 

one  in  the  direetor.  that  strange  and  slmdowy  Bgrure.  the 

type  of  which  wc  ftret  perhaps  discern  in  Socrates,  j^ido 

of  perplexed  yomig  men  at  Athent^     Amouj^  the  errom 

wliich  have  beset  sfome  vorj-  fainouj»  dealing?*  with  Molino* 

and  Quietism,  not  excludingr  that  bc-autiful  story,  'John 

IntfleHant,"  is  the  notion  that  it  was  au  attempt  to  abolish 

til**  director.    Entirely  otherwise ;  it  aimed  at  eitUibUKbin]; 

bim<     Thtt  'spiritual  i^uidu'  of  Molinoe  is  himself,  recom- 

nicrxded  as  indispemuible  to  pilgrims  on  the  '  steep  and 

fljvtniug  pHtliH*  that  lead  heavenward.     Never  has  thei'o 

beeu  such  an  age  of  direction.     St  Cynui  diruct^d  Port 

Koyal ;  jKicoIo  diroctod   the  Janoonidtti   during  a  whole 

gonuratiou ;   Bowtuet  directed   simple    Xfadame    Coniuau 

hi  letters  which  still  survive;  Fenelon  dii-eoted  Madame 

de  Maintcuou  :  and  Lauumbe  directed  Uadumu  (luyoo. 

It  was  when  the  latter  bad  beeu  separated  from  bor 
spiritual  guide,  then  a  priitoner  in  the  Bastille,  and 
towards  the  end  of  lOSS,  on  her  own  I'eleaso  from  tJw 
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IcoiuiFienee  ?    Ht  Theresa  wrote  a  faulty  [^ramnuii';  she 

Ibftd  pabli^hed,  said  Fdnelon,  dBtails  which  h«  would  never 

^^B  ^ven    to   the   world.     In    Madame   Ouyon   he  dis* 

^^■RMi  a  *  beautiful  soul.'     And  there  oan  Ix?  no  doubt 

thnt  the  frtyle  of  his  norrespondeuce.  be  it  with  Madame 

Je  Maintcnon.  or  \n'th  MademoiBelle  de  la  MaiHonfort  at 

8t  CSt.  betrays  from  this  time  onwards  a  now  influence ; 

il    strikes    a    recurrent    note    of    *  pasgive    states '    and 

'vpirittial  death,'  of  'pure  love'  and  'holy  indiffcrenct*.* 

which  warns  u»  that  he  is  travelling  towards  the  abyas 

nd  will  loAO  his  footing  in  it»  depth^. 

What  was  the  sittiation  V  In  a'Court  seething  with 
plots  and  counter-plots,  whci-e  a  fnwh  reign  would  bring 
eonplctc  revolution,  F^nelon  holds  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
asd  is  teaching  liini  the  politics  of  '  Ti^tomaque.*  Ho  Iiae 
»»«ni  friendw  among  tin-  devout,  is  ft  wiint  in  the  eyejt 
of  the  ancrowne<l  Queen,  but  not  a  favourite  with  I^ouis, 
and  is  jealously  watched  by  candidates  for  promotion  on  all 
ndflA.  At  this  moment  enters  a  strotlin<;  lady  of  quality, 
with  her  mad  director  and  her  ambiguous  imnt  at  Geneva, 
Vere«tl.  Dijon,  and  elsewhere.  She  brings  with  her 
Hsoeiaiions  in  doctrine  of  nn  unwholesome,  antinomian 
■art.  Her  little  books,  Mcattered  bi-oadt-ast,  i-ead  like 
fisitUlations  of  Molinos,  just  condemned  at  Rome  after 
•eaadalous  disclosures,  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  8t 
Angeloi  But  she  has  high  connexions.  Through  the 
Dnchess  of  B^thune  she  is  introdui-cd  to  the  choice  friends 
el  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  F^nelon,  despite  fais 
esQtion,  against  his  better  judgment,  tolerates,  approves, 
h  taken.  Not  by  a  vulgnr  sentiment,  but  partly  in  obcdi- 
fDce  to  his  own  spirit  of  niyKtit;  adventure,  partly,  if  Wf 
briieve  his  enemies,  by  the  rie^re  of  pleiuiing  which  whh  in 
Um  both  :in  attraction  and  a  wealcnesn.  Once  resoUed, 
he  ht  unrhutigeable.  Tliough  awHi*e  that  he  ttliould  npcak 
Visdom  only  among  the  perfect,  he  writes  to  St  CjT 
iKtem  which  rend  the  house  into  factionB,  which  lead 
Madame  de  Maint^non  to  consult  Dcsmarais,  Binhop  of 
Chartrce,  which  perplex  his  relations  with  Bossuet,  and 
»htrfa  aro  mauifL-slly  indebted  to  the  new  doctrine.  Ho 
most  gain  over  the  'Pope  of  the  Galilean  Church,*  or 
foffer  defeat  in  all  his  projects.  To  Bossuet.  therefore, 
be  sends  Madame  Guyon  with  her  books ;  and  the  confer- 
«t  Imt^  STB  the  result. 
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On    tbi»    iatricutu    iliploumcy   tb«    volume    by 
Sandorg  cannot  be  wiid  to  tlirtiw  any  Ught.     It  repi 
Mudame  Guyou  as  a  fnithful  witness  to  the  languaff*' 
clijiriu'txjr  t.)f  lititvHuut.  wliicrh  is  cviduiitly  iioL  tho 
exhibitfi  F^elon  as  ber  chivalrous  defeudor,  thoi 
have  it  undor  Iiim  own  hnnd  that  ho  wilh  willing  to 
hur  die  in  prison ' :   it  det^riboa  biiu  as  one  of  thn  col 
furonrt*  at  It^^yt  though  hu  nttvitr  Kut  iu  it.     Aguiu.  it 
f«und>4  his  vient*  with  Seneca'^  Stuii^  Pautbeism;  it 
of  biui  as  '  rising  above  forms  and  8ynibols,*  as  though 
rejentwl  th«  doginiui  which  innixt  on   thc-iu :    it  declar 
tiiat  Madame  Guyon, '  in  full  Wew  of  his  contemporari« 
set  Bosstict  at  doHanro ' ;  wberoas  their  cont^orsat  iou)« 
plac«  iu  private,  and  ehe  put  heTxelf  uito  the  Bisbc 
hands.      Of  that  eminent   man   himself  nothing  ik  td 
!*erere  to  be  alleged,  with  proof  or  without.     His  '  vit 
lent   opposition    to    Qtueti^m/    his   *  weakness,* 
'  bitterness,'  and  '  rivalry.'  and   the  '  scundaloua  opit 
of  his  *  Relation.'  in  which  b«  aUud«d  to  the  '  Montant 
of  this  new  •  PriseiUa,'  have  *  sullied  him  for  ever.' 
turn  from  the^e  cloudn  of  arrowN  that  darken  the  air 
Lord  St  C^Tes,  who  gm»ps  the  distinctions  no  less 
tho  affinities  of  mystic  writers,  and  who  holds  tho 
oven   in  a  dispute  whit'ii.  if  tt  degenerated  into 
atitie».  and  perhaps  faUehoods.  wa^  yet  concerned 
mouieutoufl  iaeuM. 

There  BMims  little  roaton  to  doubt  tb«  explanation 
his  conduct  given  by  tJie  Bishop  of  Meaox.  Trom  Dijon 
he  had  been  put  on  his  guard  against  the  erratic  *  Pris- 
ciUiu'  Ho  could  never  have  looked  on  quietly  while  a 
dysteni  which  ni'ghH'ted  ths  fiaeiiinientis  which  stultified 
tht'  Lunl'.'i  Pnkji'cr.  tuid  which  appeared  to  make  light  of 
the  ContiuaiidnicntK,  wan  m^epiug  into  conreutjs  channing 
fashionable  «ooi«ty.  and  ]H)ifMining  direction.  As  he  b»- 
U«vv(l,  ntligion  was  in  danger :  and  F«>ne]on  wax  taking 
the  wrong  tdde.  But  Mndjimo  de  Maintcnon  wished  that 
bar  tevourit*  guid*  «boidd  attain  high  preferment ;  Bo»- 
•oM  dedrad  it  no  hm;  ami  the  mc«>ttn^  at  U»y.  which 
Louis  XIV  imagined  to  be  dealing  only  with  the  rag&riiM 
of  anhy*teri«d  wooMuubMdinvinrtfaes&Tingaf  Fifnelon. 
The  commiMioa«n  vrvrtt  *U  hit  (intNMb^  They  read  the 
■■dl—  nMnonuMia  wKkb  he  indicted  on  tbem:  they 
dnm  np  articlev— thirty  or  thirty -four— after  six  mont 
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bbemtion,  which  they  minted  him  to  tngn :  and  the 
iblo  incoherence,'  as  Lord  8t  Cyree  justly  calls  it,  of 
wordin);  inipli['-'4  that  tlic  Bcucb  w»k  more  anxioUs 
to  alwolve  thuit  to  cuiideiim.  They  bud  but  lo  Kpook 
«ven>i|y,  and  FenelonV  prospects  would  have  been  blasted 
Cor  ever.  Ab  Christmas  1004,  while  tlie  enquiry  was  pend- 
hf,  Ixttiifl  made  tho  preceptor  Abbot  of  St  Ynli^ry.  lit 
yUmtiiiy  109S.  he  \vii«  appointed  to  Cumhriii.  the  n(-*henL 
lisbopric  m  Fi-ance.  The  thirty-four  artitries  were  finished 
darinff  Murch,  and  in  July  Fenelon  was  consecrated  at 
Cyr  by  Bontsuet,  nftor  subscribing  to  tho  agreciuont  of 
H»  nettd  luLVH  troubled  himsi'lf  no  more  iibout 
ic  Giiyon  and  her  QuiotiNm,  had  tliat  alone  been  at 

Hi«  evil  gfniuA  decided  otbc^m'i^ie.     Bossuet  followed 

fhat  he  felt  to  bo  n  iwirren  victory,  by  the  composi- 

of  a  small  volume  on  prayer— that  is  to  say,  on  the 

■wsrd  Light  and  the  life  of  tho  spirit — which  he  invited 

brother  prtilate  to  approve  or  correi-t     Though  him- 

not  averse  to  mystit-al  quotatiouH  from  tho  Canticles, 

was  little  retkd  in  the  latest  or  deepest  of  spiritiia.! 

nor  did  he  always  grasp  their  meaning.     In 

1696  Fenelon  re<;eived  the  manuscript  at  Canibnii. 

perceived  tliut  it  did  not  mention  Madame  Guyou 

lifituue,  but  that  it  rBfutad  and  rojected  bor  principles 

wxprosscd  in  the  booki*  slie  had  written.     Un  thid  pre- 

!ert — for  it  waa  never  anything  more— he  declined  ashare 

io  Boesuet*!!  attempt  to  deal  with  a  growing  mischief. 

The  work  vrti»  not  yet  publiKhed.     Ftinelon,  who  wroto 

rth    unt^xumpled    eiif*e,  sat.  down    to  his  <leHk ;    put  to- 

|ttber  and  nent  off  to  Puri«  tin- '  Maxims  of  the  Saiuta ' ; 

pit  from  his  old  master,  Tronaon,  and  from  Xoiiilles,  the 

.\rehbt8hop,   approbation-'^   which  they  aft^u-wanU   wth- 

4rrw  :  and  left  the  printing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Due 

it  Cbe%T0U9e.     Either  tho  l>uko  had  no  discretion,  or  he 

eould  take  a  hint.     He  hurried  tlu*  printers  on,  put  the 

ftbeeta    into    order    immediately,    and    brought   out  the 

'Maiimtt*  while  Bosfiuel  was  iiu;jeriug.     On  February  1, 

IflOT,  Beauvilliers  presented  King  Louis  with  a  speeial 

ropy. 

The  •  Jlaxim*  of  the  Sainta '  was  Feneloo's  '  Tract 
Kiaety.'  Like  that  most  talked-abottt  of  all  Xen-man's 
CM^*,  it  does  not  aim  at  literary  grace  or  distinctVow  ol 
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«tyle.   It  M  a  aeudung  bat  tmadocBed  tMatt  to 


doetrioe 


and 


tbe  Cliiirch 

coltnnn  afishut  eohnnn  of  adrene  filM&mm,  vetgiiii^t 
wordft,  and  steering  between  the  SctII*  Mid  CharTbdls  of 
equally  dangieraDs  «rron.    Again,  tike  'l^act  Nicety,'  it 
pleads  for  m  via  witdia  wfalcb  shall  neither  £^1  into  tbe 
pit  with  Holinos,  nor  rrxwl  rotmd  tbe  fftoogli  of  Despond  i 
with  Bossuet.  bat  more  secorelj  fonranl  to  the  Celestiai  J 
City.     The  author  had  it  in  him  to  draw  onta  FUgrim'sl 
Pro((re«K  in  enticing  coloarL     He  chow*  to  be  aeliolastie 
and,  aatiome  thought.  Pharisaic  in  tone;  ofaecare,  dr>%  and 
t«diotu  in  matter.     From  its  birth  tbe  ht»k  was  doomed 
and  with  it  fell  the  Archbishop, 

HiB  friends  at  Court  fonot^  him,  all  except  tbe 
Dokcs*  and  their  wires,  wbo  were  loyal  to  tbe 
though  neither  iiudc-nttanding  nor  favouring  his 
An  aoon  mm  Bowuet  declared  war,  Madame  de 
gave  up  her  '  Baint.'  as  she  had  already  renounced 
Guyon.   Was  self  •interest  or  a  clear  conscience  her  moti 
Wliu  Hhull  decide  ?   Bntshe  never  meant  to  foster  unso 
doctrine ;  and  not  only  tbe  Bishop  of  Meaux.  but  Xoaill< 
and  Desniarais,  and  Bourdnloiie,  condemned  the  ■  M. 
Fenelon  refused  to  confer  with  Bossuet^  nor  would  he  s: 
mil  to  be  judged  by  his  inferior  in  tbe  hierarchy,     W 
the   KingH  teavc.   in  April   16UT,   ho   appealed  tu 
Hits   adversary — it  had   now  come  to  that — ou  July 
nent  him  an  ultimatum  ;  it  meant  unqualified  suhmig&i 
Fenelon  would  not  hear  of  it :  lie  would  plead  xvitli 
Holy  See  in  person.     It  was  hits  right ;  but  the  Gallii 
libertieti  forbade  bishope  tu  appear  in  Komu  withunt 
million  from   the  Crown.      Louis*   banished   liini    to 
diocese  on  August  1.  and  wTote  to  Innocent  XII.  aski 
tliat  tho  book  should  be  iiistnntly  condemned.    Fixim  t 
day  till  his  death  in  171;i  the  ttecund  greutott  uf  Freiu 
prelates  lived  in  exile.    His  political  r.nrocr  was  at.  au  o: 
He  never  set  foot  in  the  Court  again ;  and  neither 
nor  Madame  dc  Maintenon  over  foi^aro  him. 

.A  war  of  ]>ainp1ilet»  broke  out,  which  continui^d  for 
eighteen  months.  Tho  unlucky  Cruyon  was  swept  into 
tho  Bastille,  and  endured  solitary  continement  during  five 
unspeakable  years.  Kono  of  the  literature  which  then 
stiri'cd  Paris  atmo*it  as  deeply  as  the  *  Lotti'cs  Provincialcs ' 
/bxi  i^tJjTed  it  forty  years  eavlier,  is  now  reodable; 
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^Hpnuuuil-jr    urn    a    Luapuui    n  uom,    ao    xkjobucl-  »euu,     au 

pon  -was  ftt  stAke,'  that  occupiiTti  th«  public  mind. 
lame  do  Si^vIgutS  no  longel-  held  the  vntty  pen  wllicb 
lid  have  drawn  smitos  in  a  subject  well  suited  for 
■ram.  But  in  Home  the  prelatna  laughed,  fxchauKed 
ticisms,  took  compIiTnente,  if  not  more  tangible  gifts, 
l»  morry  over  the  Abb^  Boaniet,  condoled  with  the 
tA  de  Cbanterac.  and  shrugged  their  sliouldor^  at.  the 
lafrancese  which  poured  out  on  them  a  paper  deluge. 
ij  wore  in  no  hurry  to  close  the  discussion.  It  lioro  an 
i^ng  variety  of  aspocte.  Flattered  by  BYnelon's  appeal, 
feh  overthrew  the  famous  Four  Articles  of  Gallicanismr 
sding  BosMuet  OS  much  os  they  disliked  him,  afraid  of 
1X9,  uniiviliiug  to  offend  Spain,  and  with  a  conclave  in 
■pact,  the  CardinaU  argued  but  did  not  conclude.  In 
extrnorditmry  letter  the  Bishop  of  Meaiix  threatened 
Pope  by  the  hand  of  Louis;  but.  Htill  the  Conp-pgation 
itat«d. 

However,  in  April  16dS,  Madame  do  Afaintenon  gave 
niece  in  marriage  to  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  de 
lillcB.  Ft^nclonV  friends  were  dismissed  from  Court 
i  troe  Btorj*  of  Madame  Guyon,  told  by  Boasuot  at  the 
:  of  some  private  disclosures,  bad  brought  opinion 
nd  to  the  old  Hon  of  orthodoxy.  Innocent  X IT,  who, 
(  all  Neapohtans,  loved  a  joke,  raijiht  exclaim  on  ro- 
dng  the  report  of  assossora  equally  divided,  *  Cinque, 
I^b!    Che  far  me?'  but  long-sighted  obsen-ers  know 
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neen — Funuluu  in  his  ciithodral,  on  X>adyDay.  ok  boouu 
tbo  Itriof  wHu  knowu  to  liiui,  publishing  hi«  defeat,  pro- 
scribiiij;  bit)  book,  tuniiug  his  Khamu  into  vtc-tor>'.     Thvn 
la  uu  HUch  momenta  picturesque  lu  a  mosaic,  in  the  lifo  of 
IiJm  citnquoror.     It  is  a  scene  unrivalled.     Was  it  only  vreD 
itotvd?      it  was  that,   and  much   more.    Tho  man  fdt 
huinbtcd ;    tJn'    Christian    olieyod.      Yrt,   hh    if   pursued 
through  lifo  by  some  malign  agency,  hardly  bad  Fenel 
vtiDi]iushi*d  hia  r.numint  iin  bi^  knccA,  tiian  '  Tdlt'-nuuil 
wiw  RinTt'ptitiously  publisbtxl,  and  all  his  fttmier  of 
ivvivt'd  by  wtuit   ctiuniers  termed  a  libel   on  the  Sing, 
Tbuti^b  tteixiHl  and  tbt*  type  broken  up  in  Paris  (April 
lOW)),  «omo  oopios  of  the  imperfect  edition  escape    U 
J  nun  it  u-ttu  rvprintoil  at  the  Ha^ue.     AVitbin  two  yeflH 
it  Iwd  jMisstxI  thrviugb  n  dozen  editions;  it  was  retKl,  traniP" 
latetl.  n'lUinK'Utvd  upou  all  o-t-er  Ettrupi-.     The  enonit-x  fif 
l«ouis  XIV  w-tilcoiiwd  it  as  a  deuuuc-lation  of  Che  t^Tniit; 
and  tMncJoiiV  rritic^  »t  Versailles,  including  Madame  ds 
UabitiUion.  rAllt<d  it  hi;,  rvven^e  fur  the  penance  bo 
undotv^tnc 

NuUkinip  vnu  son-  Ivft  him  bui  to  administer  bis  i 
Ukv  tb*  angel  of  tnoiliie\-a)  b^md :  to  write  his 
ttiTvctkoos  Kttsten*  and  tender  a^  the  ouciDonu  of  Xei 
vrhtrh  in  thou)tbt  thoy  often  rp«««able;  to  combat 
Jancnu&t*  ia  tlieir  beliefs  or  sabUMiagiBB^  wUle 
UmSt  pMnow ;  to  bnn^  «p  hit  yonnc  ksnafalk  with 
^Uttiil*  vtPtffnttsA  and  nuM  aaganljr  i  and  to  exe 
rMl  tlHHidb  k(d4M  iaAMCM*  «o  bis  rajmi  popL  by 

of  ttmoraKn  aB4  Cfc ww,    Ba  never  ^eai  aa 

itt  rakiit  a«aiilk  aot  own  v^mi  his  OMcrlay  tberv 
*Y«<'  ^a^yw  Ou^inal  d<'  EUase««.  'froa  hs  solimis] 
OMkb««i  W  wi«U«d  at  Room  aa4 
MMnd  v^^wMT  wWb  waa  wrtiwly  Air  to  his  rirtoo  anl' 
«<H(k.ov« w.'  IW  «^  actNe.  Mui.  ««  a  h^cii  «i«&  Tb* 
^'ar  o<  tW  S^^^aiA  g^nwiiua  n«Ml  m  finders;  and 
tbis  |«an«otk-  .VtvMHliofk  wIm  kevv^al  bis  sSona  npoD 
di»  IVmmK  ««mh4  Kb»««M>  biiwwi  mmA  ba^ptel  to  the 
m  eaalU  <o<  a>  amiiiw  tbat  «««^r4(4 


t^niM  was  Mvwrth    m 
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Ivorkii :  ho  died  wttliout  debln  aud  left  iiu  irilieritunco. 
Deb  this  urbane,  magnificent,  and  generous  F^nelon  who 
Km  takon  all  hoarU,  and  tho  picture  of  wlio^o  daily  life, 
drawn  by  a  BoKwell  like  tho  ill-oouditionod  ho  l>ieu,  is  no 
Ibh  natural  than  it  itt  alTi4cting.  The  fmetcte  and  the 
tend  of  earlier  days  have  been  pruned  by  severe  trials ;  i 
uid  n  Christian  prelate  is  shown  us  in  whom  wo  recognise 
■  purity  and  detachment  not  unworthy  of  St  Francis  da 
Sdes. 

One  crowning  disappointment  lay  in  wait  for  him. 
Borgundy  bad  clung  to  his  miister  with  a  boy's  ai-dcnt 
derotiou ;  they  cun-oaponded  like  lovoiT*  by  stealth,  and 
vben  at  last  they  mot  it  v/tte  ^\ith  rapture,  though  in 
public  and  under  jealous  eyes.  Tlie  yuuth  liad  overcome 
his  worst  faults,  but  he  could  never  walk  alone;  during 
tlui  camtMugmt  iu  which  he  wan  pitted  oguinsL  Kugcno 
tad  Marlborough  as  nominal  captain,  be  lost  heart  as 
wall  as  fame.  Ilis  Mentor  sermonised  the  unhappy  Ind 
with  a  pitiless  calm  which  hurts  us  while  we  read;  !tut 
tbey  knew  one  another  as  we  do  not  know  them,  and 
Burifuudy  took  no  offence ;  he  was  only,  as  always,  | 
dsipoudent  Then  his  father,  ie  grand  Dauphin,  who 
hod  never  been  mure  than  an  heraldic  figure,  died. 
fcoelon's  pupil  might  be  King.  The  Archbishop  piled 
Veuoir  upon  Memoir,  drew  out  his  map  of  Salentum, 
iketcbcd  a  new  and  a  better  France.  Those  tan  months, 
from  April  1711  to  February  1712,  wore  tho  happiest  ho 
hsd  ever  spent  at  Cumbrai  among  his  BeJgiauH,  '  last  of 
fctiBuui-kind.'  A  court  seemed  to  be  forming  round  the 
futun*  Richelieu.  He  dreamt  of  States-General,  a  restored 
•obifste,  decentralised  government,  peace  and  good  laws, 
ilHtaad  of  arbiti-ary  rule.  His  name  was  heard  at  Marly. 
But  one  of  the  deadly  plagues  that  so  often  swept  over 
Enrape  in  former  times,  broke  out  in  Paris,  entered  the 
royal  ehambers  and  sti-uck  down  tho  prince,  his  wife,  his 
•Uest  son.  F«*nelon  cried  out  in  angui^ih ;  his  unruiBed 
temper  forsook  him  :  all  was  over. 

He  could  not  live  now  to  any  purpose.  Tho  'good 
Dukea*  soon  bade  him  an  HverlaMting  farewell.  Ilis 
icthnate.  Langeron,  went  the  same  dark  way,  after  a 
bieodship  which  had  lasted  thirty-four  yearv,  and  had 
bam  his  *  life's  iiappiness.'  He  was  but  a  walking  sluutow. 
An  ftwident  when  out  driWng  gave  him  a  sWvV  ?ruu\ 
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wliLcb  he  did  not  recover;  aud  with  Aufcustan 
conscious  to  the  IflBt,  as  in  soino  inii)r(^>iHivc  ritual, 
lay  down  to  die.  His  last  letter,  dict« ted  wUhiu  a  fe* 
hours  of  hia  passing,  and  intended  for  Louis  XIV,  ii 
lofty,  unaolfish,  haughtily  s*rono.  It  made  ft  profound 
iniprcKMioii,  thougli  limxt  pi>rhii])n  «m  the  royal  heart* 
The  world  of  Versailles  did  not  know  what  it  had  lost 
when  FtSnolon  expired,  Jfttiiuiry  7,  1715. 

HiH  century,  the  eightoonth,  idoltsod  him.  We,  moifl 
fortunate*,  miiy  see  the  man  as  he  was,  an  cxquisifq 
blending  of  now  and  old ;  a  visionary  with  open  eyM^ 
sinRulftrly  prescient  of  things  far  away;  in  poliUcs, 
reliyion,  letters,  an  innovator  whoso  thoiiRhts  are  slowly 
mounting  to  fulfilment,  while  that  in  him  which  will 
mortal  is  given  to  the  fire.  On  a  hrilliant  and  nicmoraUfl 
page,  Lonl  St  Cyres  holds  up  to  iis  the  contrant  betwoM 
Bossuet,  "orator  of  the  Last  Judgment.'  and  this  spiritiad 
Correggio,  [wiintinghis  KeruphKiu  tJierloudw.  But.  FeneloB 
was  something  more.  To  the  tragic  incidents  of  a  UfiR 
rich  in  sorrows,  so  unlike  the  summer  days  which  paaM^ 
over  his  rival  at  Meaux.  there  con-esponded  a  depth  within. 
(i  passionate  yoiiming  aft<'r  the  osperionce  in  which  Kc^■«](^• 
tion  becomes,  not  a  hearsay,  but  an  acted  and  felt  i*eality* 
'  Alone  with  the  Alone '  is  a  word  that  he  would  hart 
cherished.  As  Newman  afteovards,  su  Fi^nelon  *  rested  lA 
the  thought  of  two  only  absolute  and  luminously  wtt^ 
ei'ident  beings  '-^  himself  and  his  Creator.  He  stood  aloof 
from  the  many:  to  nono  did  lie  give  his  whole  heart  of 
confidence;  of  him  it  is  over  true  to  say,  'his  soiU  v*a 
like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.' 

While  Bossuet  remains  the  'prophet  of  the  commoft- 
place,'  sublime  hut  not  unique,  Ft^nelon,  with  lus  sligbUT 
aehiovemonts  and  his  broken  story,"  is  an  endless  fasciM- 
tion.  Wo  read  the  imperfect  writing  as  they  could  not; 
who  died  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  Ik^sttet  what 
Prometheus  Unbound  can  wo  discover?  Nono,  it  would 
appear.  But  in  Fenelon  the  lineaments  nf  a  thooBand 
raotlems  com©  and  go.  He  is  Greek,  not  because  h« 
imitated  the  Odyssey  fi-om  afar  off,  but  because  he  couW 
never  believe  in  the  false  chissic  of  Kncine,  He  »* 
Rousseau  and  Wordsworth,  and  like  those  rhildren  o* 
nntm-o,  is  at  home  in  InndsL-nnn  wh(>n  it  has  been  to«^^ 
with  emotion.     Uo  ia,  too  '  *,[i4nti 


»n  to  be  clear,  however  shallow,  was  to  bo 
incing,  nml  when  Piuteal  hml  written  in  vain  that 
:urc  confounds  tlio  sceptic,  aud  Reason  the  doginntiwt'? 
ilon.  though  Hpimrently  boiUen,  held  to  hin  clyint; 
til  that  love  of  the  Hi^heKt  cnnnot  be  mere  pleaHiiro; 
eoold  BoH8uet  pernuado  his  Church  hitu  deflning 
jiness  as  'our  Ikjiu^i^'s  mm  tuul  end.*  With  mitstakee 
bundancc,  'nith  an  underplot  of  motives  more  human 
I  edifying,  and  in  spite  of  the  tragical  farce  in  which 
Bme  Guj-on  playa  columbine,  the  napiriitiuuH  of  the 
dreaming  on  things  to  come  bad  been  vindicated.  If 
dogma  and  Hciencn  arc  to  exchange  the  kiss  of  peace  ; 
ward  and  outward  are  to  make  one  perfect  life ;  and 
o  inadeqimcy  of  sjwdch,  the  symbolic  nature  of  human 
.ght.  the  presence  and  potency*  of  an  Infinite  which 
'eel  but  cannot  define,  should  bo  recognised  as  ante- 
Dts  of  ail  fruitful  argument,  i)»r(tnnty  will  Iicnr  in 
i  that  F»5nelon  pointed  the  way  to  this  reconciliation, 
iewman,  by  a  like  instinct,  but  with  genius  more 
adid  and  piercing,  carried  it  a  further  stJige  when 
ombincd  the  evolution  of  doctrine  with  the  Divine 
it  of  conscience. 
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Art.  in.-  INDIAN  FAMIN'ES  AXD  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

1.   ftfiiorljt  u{  thf.  huti'ttu.  Ftiviin*  Commiitnons  appoti 

in  187H.  mH.niut  UiW. 
X.  (tcnitral  Sir  Arthur  Cotton:  his  Life  and  Work. 

\\\h  t\tan(htvp.  Lady  liii]w.   Luudon;  Hudder  &StougLt 

UKMI. 

3.  The  (fntit  Famine  and  iUt  Caustis.     By  Vtiugliau  Nb 
I^iihIoii  :   I^HiKniattH,  1000. 

4.  Imliiin  FtiMine.'i.    By  R.  C.  Dutt.    London:  Kegan  Pfl 
IVOO. 

Rl'DYAHl)   KlI'l.lNti   \vritt>s  of  tho  Indi»u  rnynt,  'Hia 
in  n  lotijt-drttwii  c|«e*itioii   between  a  crop  and  a 
Of  Into  ywiM  thin  mny  bo  said  of  tho  Indian  Oovomi 
alwi,     T>vi'nly-lw<»  faiiiini*s  in  tlu»  one  bundrud  and  tl 
yt^\r*  nf  Hrilish  authority  in  India,  from  1770  to  1000,  i 
II  mil  pnKif  of  liiinmn  \vonkn(>ss  in  fan)  of  the  trcmcnd^ 
ftin'tVH  of  nntiinv     Wt*  pru|>ose  bitre  to  wnpmaritio  bru 
»')uit  h,<i!i  Wn-n  done  m  the  pnst'.  mid  what  can  be  dor 
tho  ftiturc.  to  'diniidiiih  thoM^'critTof  &uninfwor  to 
th»'  |HH>i»U»  in  ft  bt»tter  roodttJun  for  enduring  thpm.'* 

It  in  n  tniUm  thnt  tttt*  primitry  rait««t  of  fai 
d^^fip^^nt.  »*r  tnthor  im«*tvnly  distributrA  nunfidl 
I*  not  *o  isvn*''rAHy  known  th»t  Sindh.  with  the 
doOncitt  nunfitll  in  Indift — ma  annoal  a  virago  of  no 
tkaui  Dftvm  iticb(«— complftdy  pntoeto  itM^lf  at^ir 
tewtnc  by  irrt):»tK>ii,  It  is  tlie  dtflCricts  in  which  tbo 
rainfitit  ta  a  Ultk'  more  phntiftal — an  wTWFfl  average  at 
(iraAa  ttftuMi  lo  tUtty  incbafr'  ■ahich  bavr  snffered  mc<b 
fk<g«t  Auaiww  TW«0«tk«r  lfaeI^Kiakfaat««Bn  theSuOeJ 
«lfl  tih*  •liMiMka;  tliv  mvatlMva  and  ataUnfc  Astziets  of  d« 
K«rtlb>W<Mt  PmT^MCfa  aooth  <i  tW  JoBBa  bdoir  Agmt 
I :  tW  tVtttnd  IVvriaoM  aortli  of  the  Vertniddai 
t  iNiiHii  Kar^iwins  «■  Qrin*;  tte  Bvnliay  «od 
DwwMii  KaUuawar  tsmA  Iffyimm  ilaiwi  an  the 
«Mrf  JtMrtOr  vMfli  «M»»  wmAm-  Om  irtiauu  and  >» 


-^ 


^9  crop  per  acre,  ana  uio  curreiit  price-lists — ^i 
lAtlon  on  nit  which  points  in  now  curofully  coUcot«(l 
he  provinciul  u(;riciUtural  dopartnienla.  There  wan 
etu&l  interferenro  with  triidci.  iind  ponnlties  were  in- 
kI  un  all  who  hoarded  or  cnJiauced  the  price  of  };rain. 
nimeul  fouad  work  only  for  the  ablo-bocUed ;  lUo 
^b  were  left  t<>  private  charity.  It  will  auIScM3,  tliotr- 
%a  romiiieuce  o)ir  surrey  with  the  poriod  immediately 
sedinjc  iho  Jiutiuy. 

.  flliKht  preluniiiai-y  explauation  ia  ueeded  to  make 
t  foUowa  clear.    There  »r«  two  clawsisi  of  Indium  crops. 

kharif  or  autuiiui  crop  b  gathered  iu  October  or 
miber,  and  cousists  mostly  of  rice  uad   sugar^rane. 

mbi  or  Hpriii^  crop  is  ^Mwn  about  Novemtmr  mid 
ed  about  March,  and  ronmntfl  of  wlieat,  barley,  pulBes 
millet. 

he  famine  of  1800-61  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Boon  of  1H60.  It  chiefly  aCFcH!lt--d  tbo  country  round 
I  and  Delhi,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Panjab 
ih  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  dovtuttations  of  tile 
ay.  Publi<r  and  villuKe  relief-works  weru  Htartod ; 
gratuitous  relief,  in  tlio  (ihape  of  cooked  food,  woh  for 
iwt  time  ^von  to  tiie  h«IpleKS  wlio  would  conwuit  to 

0  in  enclosed  poor-liouses.      The  Government  fpont 

1  "fchia  famine  about  ■■tevvntouii  lacn  *  of  rii|M;e!». 
be  OrissA.  famino  of  IHW  was  caused  by  the  failuro  of 
^k)s  of  1865.    TluH  disaster  wtxs  a  gUiring  example  of 
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only  enough  rico  in  tho  pro^Hnco  to  fucd  the  trooptt  and 
the  prisoners  in  tho  gaoLs  for  a  very  .nhort  time.     Then 
the  Goverunient  woke  up  :  and  its  i*elief  operations  were 
irunductft)  with  n  prodigiil  expenHo,  whirh  ini);ht  in  gnsati 
measure  have  been  saved   had  the  true  state  of  things 
1>een  rociogDigcd  earlier.    A  million  maunds  *  of  rice  wen 
imported  with  tlie  ffreHt«wt  difficulty  and  exjieuse  owing 
lo  the  isolateil  jxisition  of  the  province.     Orissa  is  cut  off 
by  hilly  country  on  the  west,  and  was  at  that  time  very 
poorly  cx>nnected  with  Bengal   by   roads.     Its  harbours,^ 
beinf;  iiioi'O  opun  roadntcadx,  wrro  almost  uaoltMS  na  soon  ^ 
ns  the  south-west  monsoon  bogan  to  blow.    The  rice  ira- 
porte<l  was  used  for  relief  purposes  and  for  sale  at  fheap 
prices ;   but  only  about  a  third    was  required,  and   the 
rcmniudor  hiid  t^i  l>o  sold  at  a  nominal  rate.     Tim  cost  of 
the  relief  wim  one  ororc  t  and  forty-five  lacs  of  rupet*»,  and 
the  loss  of  life  one  milliou,  or  one  third  of  the  population 
of  the  province.     The  Orifwui  irrigation  works  owed  thoir 
commencement  to  this  famine.    Thoy  have  not  proved  a 
Huecess  financially,  but  have  provided  Orissa  with  a  clioap  ,| 
insurance  against  srjircity.  whether  cjiuaod  by  too  much  ' 
or  too  little  water.     The  Oriwa  famine  was  the  iirat  to  be  ! 
enquired  into  by  n  Famine  Commi^ion,  whioh  sat  under  \ 
the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Campbell. 

Tho  famine  of  18H8-«fl  in  Kajputnna,  in  the  North-Weet  ' 
Provinces  and  the  Pan  jab.  was  caused  by  the  premature 
stoppage  of  the  rains  in  Augu^^t  and  Septeiuber  1S68.  On 
thiit  occasion  the  Gf>vemment  for  the  first  time  declared 
that  life  must  be  saved  at  any  cost,  and  that  every  district 
oflicer  would  bo  hold  iwrtionally  responsible  for  any  death 
oceurring  from  star\-ation  whieh  could  Itave  been  avoided 
by  any  exertion  either  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  bus  sub- 
ordinates. The  relief-works  were  carried  out  by  contract 
ThiH  system  was  tho  rauso  of  groat  distress,  as  only  able- 
bodied  lahouivrs  wort*  eiiiployod ;  and  thoito  mosi  hi  ncud 
of  relief  were  oither  refused  admission  or  were  unable  to 
onm  sulwistence  at  the  rate»  paid,  though  tho  contractors 
reodved  an  allowanee  intended  to  cuiuj>enHate  tbeni  for 


•  A'nMiid*»8lflb.Bm1IiA.  A  mlllton  nuuDdj' =  obtnit  3e,T»  tfln.  < 

t  Acnn  m  100  Ihm  ■  lO.Oi'lO.liAO  nipMe.    -  For  tuoaj  joan  •  one  of  i 

ni|M«  WM  ftlmiMt  the  caiwl  niitlvnlrnl  ot  tt  inllUoa  sbnrllnK.     U  bad  anM ' 

twui  ■  inod  iImI  mnir.  nnil  hiu  nciw  bcrn  for  Mnne  j«»n  a  sood  den)  lew* 

(UobKia-JobMoa.  IWM), 
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plo^-infjT  Eniiffifient  labourora.  The  total  mortality  of 
fatnine  was  1^00,000.  and  tu  cost  to  tho  Govenimeat 
rty-fire  Ucb  of  i-upees  (450,000/.). 
Tho  famine  of  1873-74  occun-ed  in  Behar,  a  province 
Bot  ottiially  liable  to  f;iniino,  L-xcttpb  un  it.»  northi^m  frontier, 
Some  of  its  di»>trict«,  however,  have  »  very  dense  poptila- 
tion  ;  and  therefore,  when  dearth  does  occur,  it  is  a  mone 
■anoiui  ralnmity  than  t^biewhere.  Hiiin  did  not  fnll  till 
iMe  in  •)  uly  1873.  and  then  only  scantily ;  and  it  ceased  prc- 
niatnrely  in  September.  The  autumn  rrop  was  ruined,  imd 
the  ground  waa  too  hard  to  admit  of  sowing  the  spring 
Sir  George  Campbell,  then  LieuUmant-Govornor, 
i«d  to  stop  the  exportation  of  rice  from  BeuKal.  but 
was  overruled  by  Ijortl  Northbrook,  the  Viceroy, 
ttn  consequently  presented  the  curious  spectacle  of 
ort  hrt\ing  a  largo  export  and  import  trade  in  race  going 
at  the  same  time. 

There  were  then  no  fjL<'ilitics  for  railway  ti'auMport 
Debar  north  uf  the  Gauges,  Government  therefore 
ined  not  to  trust  to  pi-ivate  trade,  but  to  import 
,000  tons  of  rice  b^'  ita  own  Agency.  The  transport  of 
i*  grain  intx)  the  distressed  district*  had  to  be  provided 
;  and  contracts  were  made  atloviah  rates  for  its  carriage 
bullopk-eart.  During  the  Behar  famine,  relief  was  for 
ficMl  time  fully  organised,  and  the  whole  country  was 
iped  out  into  circles  of  from  tifty  to  a  hundred  villageR, 
into  smaller  cbarget>.  All  thi»  machinery  hnd  to  be  im- 
as  Bengal,  being  a  '  permanently  settled  '  country, 
not  poKHesH  the  subordinate  revenue  establishment, 
jj*  generally  put  in  charge  of  relief  operations  iu 
province*.  Full  wages  (tho  money  value  of  I4  lb. 
gnun)  were  given  to  all  able-bodied  labourent  on  relief- 
mirks  under  profeswional  eng^incerH,  but  only  subsistence 
mtes  to  thoije  employed  un  the  smaller  or  village  workht. 
It  WHS  eoiiiputed  that  "50,000  labonrei"s  were  eiuploytMl  on 
ivlief^workN  fur  nine  moutlui,  and  that  430,000  persons 
mceivod  tcratuitous  relief  daily  for  six  mouths.  Of  tho 
4^(M)00  tons  imported.  ]  00,000  t^>n8  of  rice  had  eventually 
to  be  M>kl  at  a  loss.  The  liehar  famine  co«>t  the  Indian 
GoTemment  (dx  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  This'cnor* 
■ODB  e?[p<'uditure  had  at  least  this  result,  that  the  famine 
vai  the  iirnt  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  iiQ 
IcM  of  Ufo  l>y  starvu^oji. 
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^^  Tho  famino  of  t87(i-77  in  Bouthem  India  was  most 
•vN'^'iH^ly  Mt  in  Uto  Bombay  and  Madras  D«ceait  district*, 
mul  Mym>i\>.  At  thi>  (-uiiimencomont  of  the  famiuu  then 
WW*  tHiiuiitlt>mhli<  friction  I>otweeii  tho  Bombay  and  Mrtdraa 
M*>xi>nitiiviit^ttiitttbi'(.inv<!rnincnt  of  India.  Tho  prov  inci«l 
KtiiiM'imuHitit  wisJikHl  to  ojkoij '  public '  workri  of  pcrmunottf 
iilllityt  htit  the  Huprpmo  (tovemment  preferred  Hcattered 
vilUltf\»-w«rkii  (which  nuistJy  took  the  form  of  tjinlw), 
iMH'tiiiHfi  th*»y  w-ouUt  %'ntail  less  expenditure,  if  tho  famine 
■htMilil  tiint  out  lu  bti  tUight-  There  was  also  some  muk 
uitdyrMtjiiidiiiK  aUmt  ihw  r^-jrulatious  for  relief;  and  Uie 
laiiiiiut  wn*.  on  thf  whole,  mismanagod. 

Hio  Itoiiiluiy  fttmine  w-as  caused  by  tho  )*cantiDPs#, 
Iri'rKularity  and  pi'uiiiaLuru  cc«sation  of  the  inonKucm  of 
lH7tl.  The  autumn  rrop  failinl ;  and  the  soil,  unmointoned 
by  rain,  wiw*  ho  hard  that  the  spring  crop  could  not  ba 
iMiwu.  nunii(5  tho  faminn  ;J20.000— or  li^  per  cent  of 
tho  population  of  tho  most  distressed  tracts,  wore  cm- 
pjoyod  on  rolicf-wnrkK  for  thirtoen  inontha.  while  33,000 
roooiviul  t'l^ituitoug  relief  daily  for  thu  same  porifjd,  at  a 
total  coat  of  ono  crore  and  fourteen  lac«  of  rujiees.* 
HI.  Tho  Madriui  fjimino  wan  cauHtd  by  tlie  detlcient  rainfl 
Bbf  1K75,  thefailuii!  of  both  the  south-west  and  north-cast 
jiiOHKuons  in  iSTO,  and  of  tho  uouth-wcst  nioniiuon  in  1877, 
The  rainfall  was  not  «o  much  di'flcieat  as  unevenly  dif 
tribiit<id  ;  eleven  (li«tricts  had  a  rainfall  equal  to  or  even 
givater  than  tho  avoniKc.  but  twenty-one  incUew  of  it  foU 
between  the  ISth  and  tho  2lBt  of  May.  The  Southern 
India  famine  hapiionod  at  a  time  of  rcact-ion  againtt 
the  Homtnvhiit  profiiw  expondituro  of  tho  Bcbar  fatuiaa; 
and  eeonomy  wao  tin"  onk-r  of  the  day.  Sir  Ktehard 
Temple's  inRtructinnK  om  famine  delegate  ran  as  follows : 

'  Tlio  Govenmiont  would  spiuv  im  pains  to  save  tlie  jxipula- 

tion  of  the  distncwieMi  districts  from  stnT%-»tion,  or  from  an 

extreuiitjr  of  KufTrniiK  diuifTorous  to  life,  hut  they  n ould  no| 

attempt  ibo  tn-^k  at  prt"rentinc  all  nuffcrinpr.  «nil  of  ^vlng 

lencral  rcli<-r  Ut  thi-  imhiht  cla$3Ce  of  the  ooiuiiiunity.*    They 

that  •  from  the  history  of  past  famines  rules  of  action 

jht  1»P  li-amt  vcbioh  woid<i  enable  them  in  tho  (atni*  M 

tvidt'  cflu'ii'nl  a»lst«n(<o  for  tho  stiflTei-inR  people  witliout 

urrlug  cUsaiitroas  expeadittiro.' 


•  Eqokl.  ia  ISTT.  to  UOVUfiOK. 


mnscnTion  or  puDiic  rener.' 


rbe  natural  outcome  of  alJ  this  cry  for  economy  was 
11  in  '  the  Tempio  rtttion.'  The  wages  on  the  relief 
rks  andcr  civil  ugoncy,  both  in  Madras  and  ISunibay^ 
"e,  on  Sir  Etichurd  Tumplo's  arrivul.  fixed  at  two  annas 
lay,  on  the  supiwsition  that  this  amount  would  buy 
<  and  H  Itaif  poundH  i>f  grain  pur  diem,  and  leave  a 
juioe  of  a  pice  for  fuel  and  coudiment«.  This  quantity 
t  conai<lcred  the  minimum  sufficient  for  a  labourinj; 
b;  but  Sir  Richard  Temple  proposed  in  the  foilowiuy 
Bs  to  reduce  it  still  further : 

wm  inlfiht,  hideed,  be  a  qnef^tioii  whether  lift*  eaniint  be 
•ioMt  with  one  pouud  of  grain  per  diem,  ami  whether  the 
■rament  is  bound  to  do  more  thnii  preserve  Hfe.  Tbitt  U 
ktt«r  of  opiuiuu :  and  I  mytwlf  tiiuik  tliat  ou«  poiiQcl  i>er 
D  might  be  KuQkieut  ut  liUKtuia  lift-,  uud  that  the  ex|}ori> 
l  ousht  to  be  tried.' 

I  exporinieut  waa  abandoned  after  three  months,  and 
ttiuuunt  of  tlie  grain-ration  waH  materially  inerea»eil. 
lastice  it  should  be  obtierved  that  tho  ration  of  one 
nd  of  grain  and  half  an  annn  in  etiah  wan  inttmded  to 
iy  only  to  laboun*r«  wlio  eonid  not  do  more  than  from 
o  7a  pt^r  f'i'nt.  of  a  full  ttuik,  and  that  they  reeeived  an 
m  allowance  of  three  pice  each  for  their  children.  All 
mrers  who  could  do  75  per  eont.  of  a  full  task  received 
td  of  K-rain  and  one  aima  In  cash,  and  were  cm- 
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■■mber  of  pcrsooH  employed 
relief  whh  iiftcTwnrtL'  pL 
^ninj— ;  and  tlic  t-outrol  of 
^  oaK«ntntted  iu  tho  \maAs 
-  ^  Buckinghani,  with  (jeoer 
a^neft    Pun*uing  a  tuimilar 
-■■rwne control  of  tlic  battlei 
-r  Arbutlmot  as  bis  chief 
~\   Lj'tton  went  on  to 
.  nctn  in  tlie  liauds  of  Mr  1 
vc;  tOiA  Colonel  Sankcy  an  he 
,.^     Thintfs  were  not  goinB 
diverted  from  the  serious 
TWnplc's  praiKp  of  the  eptmon 
fcrnine   in    Mysoi-e.      The    far 
^ggigod    t>y  i)n]fc.<4^tonHl    nngit 
^|f.4K>diod  lubuuriM's.  whilst  nuiii): 
^f  giif^bt  ndvantajifooiisly  liavo 
were  i-eceiviuK  casujil  and 
|bad-kit«hong  at  a  vast  expenM. 
was  altered  by  the  tranpfw 
„^t|iut»tin(mt  of  Mr  Elliot  as  Fai 
sikp  comnienceitHiiit  uf   the    Mj 
rriief-work ;    but   the    lo«8    ol 
■  -.ihy  of  mismanagement.     In 
.  ...iinatiHi  that   7.")(),000  people, 
.  viil.uion  of  the  distreeaed 
'■  vs.nk'Ji  for  twenty-two  montl 
.;,:.■, I  lo  S.TTo.OOCW.  sterling. 
,.  southern  Indian  fninino  was 
;iih»  above  tho  avorajfe,  while 
^■■li>w  tho  usual  birth-rate.    Itsi 
,  ^.. 1,000/.  ''torling. 
^  i^J^'  dilTerod  from  that  of  1877 
^   _^  h^i,  sit  over  India  ;  but  it  was  nw 
.  .■-  piiMh'cesftor,     It  ext^ended  over. 
„  lU -.ami  nffwrtcd  34.000,000  pel 
^  .  .i  were  ralieved  daily  for  one  year] 
^^-  .vr  hivid.*     Tlu>  direct  ccwt  of 
?^1««  (».SI«.WH(0.      The  cause   of 
»lo>pt  temiinittion  of  the  south- 
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^^PRMon  in  Sept4>ml)er  18f)f),  thu  fjiilniv  of  Ih^  nortJi-eaat 
^Vnooaoon  fn  tbe  Madras  aud  Bombay  Deccan  districts,  and 
^■tlrlatcnpHfl  nnd  unequal  dititribution  of  the  oold  weather 
^■rsnfull  in  Contral  ami  Nnrtheni  India.  The  eoiisot|uonco 
^|iM  that  the  early  and  late  !«>wn  crojw  failed  in  the 
^flWan.  nnd  the  auiunni  and  spring  crops  iu  Central  aud 
^■['pf>er  India  nnd  IJehnr. 

^B  The  faniino-nffecte*!  urea  im-lnditd  1^>hnr,  C'hota  Nap- 
^^pir.  some  of  the  central  districts  in  Bengal  antt  mont  of 
^Bbe  North- Went  Provinvos.  Almottt  all  the  Central  Pro- 
^^fnceii  werf»  stricken,  niid  part  of  the  Paiijab  tiuffere<l 
^Brrerely.  The  soiithem  famine  vrnn  'intense'  in  the 
^Htambnr  and  Madras  Deccan.  and  was  felt,  though  lefiB 
^■Mrerely.  in  Ganjam  and  Godavori.  It  even  pcnetrat-ed 
^Bci  Bernr,  and  tn  certain  dititrictK  in  the  '  dry  zone '  of 
^BTppcr  Btimiah. 

H     The  CommiHiiion  of  1898  expressed  p:cueral  approval  of 

^Hie  famine  ofierations,  with  the  exception  of  the  orders 

^Bf  the  Bombay  Government  that  all  who  werv  able  to  pay 

^■be  suspended  revenne  *  without  undue  diffieulty' should 

^w  compelled  to  do  bo.    This  order  was  too  vague.    The 

^Beci)non  was  loft  to  the  Ktihorclinnte  revenne  offirialH,  and 

^Bomplninti^  were  rife  of  the  oppi-essive  way  in  which  they 

^BoDcctcd  the  revenue.    It  wn^  i^aid  thnt,  in  distributing 

^Hukfitiible  doles  of  money,  they  tirut  deducted  fi-um  tliein 

^Jberemnne  dues.     These  charges  were  subsequently  iii- 

^^^K^tod    by  the   Gujantt   Revenue   Collection    Inquir>' 

BMKll«BioDers,  with  a  result  not  altogether  creditable  to 

^r  Ifce  Botnhay  Government.    The  Gou]nii«ision  of  1898  d(>nlt 

I  oot,  in  one  raM%  uncomproniiMinp  rcnsurp.     It  rongidered 

J  tliat  the  local  authorities  of  the  Central  Provinces  'foiled 

I  to  igraap  the  situation.'      Their  reUof-opcrations  should 

'    ■-.•  been    commenced  earlier,  especially  in  certain  dis- 

■*  in  which  the  distresi?  dated  fi-oni  1804.    The  Bhils. 

tkindn.  nnd  other  forest,  tribes  shunned  the  diwiplino  nnd 

ivgular  work  of  the  famine  camps ;  but.  inakinj^  allowanei* 

for  thia^  the  Commission  sums  up  it«f  opinion  with  the 

Words,  'Thf  degive  of  success  in  tbe  saving  of  life  and 

^^lief  of  distrejw  was  not  all  that  it  should  or  might  havo 

^Keo.*    The  deat-hs  above  the  average  in  thit  Central  Pro- 

^K|M  were  (!!>>t,x:!2,  and  the  death-rate  in  IS97  v/as  G9-:{4 

PmiWioii'^oil  as  agaiuHt  .')3-7G,  the  uverage  of   the  live 

'   jMni  I801-W5. 
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Tbe  famine  of  lOUO-Ul  bus  provod  in  uome  reepecU  tli 
worst  in  Indian  history.  Never  lioforo  have  there  beei 
two  faminoM  tu  tbi*ee  yearn.  The  area  affected  and  tli 
dcticiency  of  minfull  witro  the  ^roat'efit  ever  knon'n.  Tfa 
fumiiiu  of  1877  in  Soulhc-ni  Iiuli:i  rtll'Hcted  2»0.000  to  ;i(K).«fl 
square  miles ;  that  in  1900  from  OOO.OOO  to  700,000.  Tli 
total  loss  of  life  in  1900-1001  has  been  e«timatod  at  1,23(1,82 
ubovo  the  decennial  average — which  is.  however,  not 
fourth  of  the  uiorlulily  ii>  1S77.  The  famine  expcnditni'c  fa 
the  year  amounted  to  4,277,0D0i.  for  personal  itiliof.  au 
017,0002.  for  a^cultural  advances.  The  CommitiHion  a 
1878->;0  estimated  that  not  more  that  IJ  million  person 
were  Ukely  to  be  on  fmuiuc  reH<*f  at  tbe  same  time  :  in  Jun 
lyOO  there  were  nearly  0  millions,  Tbe  deficiency  of  rninfu] 
in  1870-77  was  fi-om  25  to  50  per  cent* ;  in  1900  some  dii 
trictR  did  not  get  more  than  fix>m  ,>{',^th  to  ^tb  of  tlieir  uaua 
rainfall.  It  wum  al^u  u  fodder  fuid  water  famine:  bene 
the  enormouB  loss  of  ajpncutturat  cattle.  especiAlly  ii 
Gujarat,  The  mioK  in  Septembei*  1890  dried  up  pretna 
turuly;  and  the  Centi'al  Provtiicea»  Berur.  the  Rumba; 
Deccan,  parte  of  Kajputnzui,  and  southern  Panjab  wei; 
alrickcn  a  second  time  iu  three  yeare.  In  Bombay,  more 
over,  the  central  di«ti-ict^  as  well  as  tboae  c^  Gujarat.  Ah 
madobad.  &c.,  w*cTe  utrccteiL  It  is  miteworthy  that  Gujara 
suff«r»d  from  famine  for  tbe  fir^t  time  in  the  memory-  o 
man,  and  that  the  e£feet«  of  famine  were  aeeentuated  by  a 
plaffup  of  crop-destroying  insect*  and  blight.  Unfortun* 
iU4_-ly.  the  fniiiine  ope.-iilionti  in  Hissar  (southern  PanjaV 
are  likely  to  he  prolun^jed  into  1902. 

Tbe  aulboHtiee  of  tbe  Ceutntl  Pro\'iDceg  wert*  de 
■tlnod  not  to  be  caught  mippint;  n^aiu.  and  they  lu-hieved 
A  Kre*t  mcAsore  td  euecee^s  tboo^rh  tbe  funine  they  had 
4aajwitii  was  farworee  than  that  of  1887.  Intbatyoar 
nop  «Nit<-Ciim  was  53  prr  eent„  of  the  nomud,  in  l^i99-l 

'  it  VMM  vofy  3S  per  veaU     ViUa^iv  rc>))«f-works  were  esuib^ 
all  OTcr  tlw  eoontry,  with  kitdiaoB  to  prepare  zht 

1 9mAm4  Cood  aaed  for  gratuitoos  rwBti.    Wages  were 

-;   ftains  below  tbe  mininnnt  w«s  rmre;  and 

twite  in  «  WMk  W  w«e  aJlowed 

The  CiHtn*  otteMtb  w«re  art  agnate  in  number 

he  ■bofifilMil  fcriliBB  wmv  employed 

^9m  g>^  iMtii^  and  iiiiil  wrtiwa     Mr  Ibbctaon's  riirular 
wiSt^mm  tfai  'H  »  po<  eod^sfc  to  rgaAer  iwBef  nrail- 


tej* 
ved 
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^^nlDOO.  539,340  persons  died,  nnd  tlie  deiitfa- 
^B*74  p«.'r  thousand,  the  uvuru^  fur  thu  ten  ycuirs 
^p6  being  31'-19.  Mr  Vaugban  ^'ash  giveij  un- 
fpraise  Ui  tho  famine  administration ;  lUid  all 
^^ouuissiou  of  lUOO  found  fault  witb  was  t>be 
^kexc«Mive  dititribuiion  of  gratuitous  retiiif. 
BOntrast  in  BoiuIulv  ih  tfrciit.  Tim  faniiuudum^  not 
have  been  taken  in  tinio;  in  tbo  Panch  Malials 
^uitouii  rulic-f  wub  dLMtributcd  till  Mny  IIHK).  Tho 
staff  vraa  iiiadcquate  and  badly  paid;  wa^e  were 

Eilly  innco  n  week;  tbo  workers  woi-o  mostly 
the  Itanyu,  and  thuivfoix-  t-onld  not  buy  gniin 
i  auppoBtid  bo  be  prevalent,  It  wn»  bvUvved 
ge  nuinbum  lived  on  the  miiiimnni  wug««;  at  relief 
lut  did  no  work,  Tbe  •  pemil  minimiun  '  was  there- 
iXoduced,  a  reduction  of  2o  per  vcnU  less  than  the 
rate  of  wages  allowed  by  the  faniino  code.  Tho 
f  thii*  wa*i  that  tbp  p«>opl(?  w<*rH  no  uiidt«rf«d  iiw 
■n  easy  prey  to  cholera :  and  the  death-rate  for 
^bd  district*  of  Bombay  from  Kovombor  ISUO  to 
^900  •WAB  8r.12  p«r  thoiifuind.  Hji^ainnt  a  dtX!«unial 
1  of  29-72,  There  seems  to  have  iieen  no  well- 
Wiut  fanmu!  pro^ininnuB  in  Bombfiy,  Mr  Xurih 
©f  'the  paper  schonios  outlined  in  cartb.'t  Tho 
ingible  result  ik  the  t«n  yeant'  Ktock  of  nmtal  for 
tnoet.  of  which  will  he  wasted  if  there  are  not 
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reported.  There  was  a  great  nuntalitjr  among  cattle: 
oror  700  tons  of  bones  vrere  exported  from  Hissar  alone 
fn  the  year  eodixig  September  1900.  The  produce  of  the 
districta  irrigated  hy  the  Sirfaind  and  Chcnab  eanaU  kept, 
down  prices,  and  the  construction  of  the  Jbelam  canal 
provided  empIo>'njent  for  famine  workers. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  natire  state  proves  so  remiss  in 
du«?hiirj^ng  it«  duty  of  supporting  faniine-rtricken  Buhjw-ts 
an  the  Paliala  Durbar  wan  upon  this  occasion.  Certain 
other  native  Mtatee,  edprcially  Marwar,  were  notable  in- 
fltanrea  to  the  ecmtmry.  Mr  Xash  is  an  enthuHiastic 
admirer  of  the  'leather  law'  of  some  native  states — 'no 
crop,  no  revenue.'"  This  may  be  applicable  in  a  small,  self- 
eufficlcg  territory,  but  hardly  in  a  great  Empire,  as  the 
burden  of  the  interest  on  the  extra  loans  would  nixm  out- 
weigh the  benefit.  The  census  proves  that  the  native 
stAtee  have  suffered  more  from  famine  and  plague  than 
the  British  provinces.  The  increase  of  populiition  in  the 
decade  1891-1901  for  all  India  is  only  2*42  per  cent.,  but 
in  Kritisli  India  it  amounts  to -('44  ;  in  native  statON,  on 
the  other  hand,  population  has  diminished  by  i''ii  per_ 
cent.     Hence  the  Hmall  rate  of  increase  on  the  whole. 

Four  ConimiiwitmH  have  sat  to  enquire  into   Ini 
fuminei) :  that  undt'r  Sir  George  Campbell  in  ISQS ;  tJ 
of  1878.  imder  General  Strachey  ;  that  of  I89S,  under 
.lameH  Lyall :  and  tlmt  of  1900.  under  Sir  Anthony  M 
donnell.     Wo  will  consider  the  recommendation*  of  the 
Inst  three  CommiKMion-H,  which  nuiy  be  tliUK  cla^sijletl. 

I.  Fi-oiective  measures:  iucludiug  (1)  irrigation,  {'i)  mil- 
wayH,  (3)  improvemontK  in  the  position  of  the  cultivator 
and  ill  the  law  of  land  tenur<>. 

II.  Measures  of  famine  administration. 
All  thnm  Coinnuasioua  give  the  first  place  among 

tective  meoAurefl  to  in-igation.     The  CommisKionera 
1878  come  to  the  fotlowin};  fonclutdons  on  iIuh  ^iubjects 

'It  should  bo  considi-TLid  whether  ony  particular  tmct 
linhlo   in  fnviuent  or  serioua  drought,  and  whether,  in  th* 

*  in  ttoiiiu  Qftlive  bUUs  altowauw  ta  made  Tor  the  condlUon  of  Uio  cKpa, 
Uiil  n  nonHMiiK-nt  rvaluution  of  Llii!  Luid  n^icnue  \*  m«<le  in  I<ail  yearH.  ThlH 
Hr  N*a1)  (]>.  OS)  <«ntriuit«  irltit  t.ho  ■  iron  Utt  '  prrvnknt  in  Britlth  tarrltorjr, 
wh«rv  tJi<>  Iitiiil  r>'v«nu«  Ik  luiMi^d  on  nil  Avertigi^,  and  Uio  MvuiU^  in  gowl 
yfitn  ii*  -uppuviMl  to  aiaka  up  for  Uil-  1»mi  in  l>&d.  Exo'pt  In  rorj-  ui 
c/nttnutiiacvf^,  no  remission  of  land  revenue  ^>  m&<J.<:. 
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erect  of  fsmlno,  tho  poptilntion  is  «ttcli  that  large  outlay 
woali]  Im  ncceamry  for  its  reliof.  and  largu  !os»  of  ruveuuo 
woald  be  incurred.  If  thrae  quentiotiH  uru  ojittwered  in  Uia 
•AmuiivOi  nod  if.  at  the  s»mo  tbuL*.  it  ia  poa^^ble  to  introduce 
lirlgatioa  from  a  aourco  which  a&a  be  relied  oa  ia  yeara  of 
drought,  without  uuy  cxccaoiive  ixmC,  Governmeut  luight 
mtmUs  embark  on  the  enterpriiw  without  heflitation.  Wlioro 
aaf  syvtem  docs  tiot  »eein  to  be  worth  to  tho  coiiutry  the 
■oocy  which  has  beeu  ei>ettt  on  it,  by  reasou  of  an  unfaTOur- 
able  direct  money  return  on  tho  capita)  outlay,  it  wUl  trener- 
klly  be  foiiD<l  that  it  in  due  to  the  I»kckwnrdne(«  of  tho 
ealtlTaiors  in  adopting'  tlie  grcut  clinugo  in  their  eusttoTTwry 
tyvtem  of  acricnlture  which  neoessariiy  follows  on  the  intro- 
[doctinn  of  irrtj^atlon,  or  to  defects  of  design  or  errors  of 
luaoaeemcnt  which  should  not  luive  occurred,  and  which  may 
[be  remodicd  more  or  leaa  completely.' 

They  point  lo  tlip  fnctthnt  the  net  income  from  irrigntion 
hi  1879-80  uinoimtod  to  l.lO.'i.SOO?.,  or  very  nearly  0  percent. 
oa  th<»  cApitnl  outlay  of  :iU,:iUH.0O0/..  in  which  wu»  included 
u  outlay  of  3,2SO,()00(.  for  works  which  had  not  yet  comei 
into  operation  ;  nnd  they  draw  tho  reasonable  conclusion: 

'Actual  experience  of  lodio  is  oltoKctlier  opposed  to  the  view 
thkt  the  AxtKtiiiK  works  vt  this  clatM  [prulvctivu  works),  ta/ifii 
9M  a  tckolo,  are  otherwise  tliau  jiositively  reiuunerativo  to  an 
eiLf>iit  which  coiup]ot«ly  ]uutiBe»  tho  tuea«u]t«  which  tho 
Goremnient  of  India  has  carried  out  for  their  extension 
(hiring  tlic  last  twenty  years  or  more.' 

The  (iIo\-«rnment  of  IndiA  for  some  time  ignored  the 
rerouiiuendatiouB  of  their  own  Commissioners;  and  their 
combintHl  expenditure  from  rovenuo  aud  capital  between 
I8S2  ami  I8WS  on  i-ailwiiys  and  irrfgHtiou  amounted  to 
2«.e0»,325/.  and  39,369,0*.^.  respectively.'  The  reason  of 
Ihia  b  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamoutary 
C«ainltte«  appointed  in  1$78 

*Co  enquire  into  aud  rciwrt  as  to  the  ex}>£diuticy  of  confitnic't' 
\a%  Public  Works  in  India  with  nionoy  raised  on  loan,  >xith  as 
■ifanlB  financial  rceulte,  aud  the  prevention  of  famine.' 

This  CoTumittee  minimised  the  benefits  of  tho  KavcH, 
Kitttw  and  Oodarsri  syatems,  and  dwelt  upon  the  n'onfe 
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of  flnancial  success  of  tho  Tuiisabhodra  and  Orissa  iiTigO' 
tion  cnuak.  Irrigation  had  failed  to  pay  it«  way, '  uiiier 
prise  by  enterprise.'  aiul  in  c(!rtatn  ctrcumatancea  proved 
iwcloHS  in  time  of  drought.  Sir  Richard  Temple'a  Minute 
Oil  IrriKution  iii  Southern  ludia  was  appealed  to. 

f  •Though  it'  (the  drought)  'faHod  to  dry  up  th«  hnrvestrf 
Mahibar  and  TraTanooro,  or  to  prevetit  the  Kaveri  from  filUag 
UtecAtuUs  of  tho  Tnnjoru  delta,  yut  it  rcQd(;rod  them  power- 
l«ea  to  auid  the  ROccour,  wliidi  might  othcnvise  imve  book. 
espectwl,  uljwwht^rt^  The  tanks  Imving  their  nttchiufut  anu 
in  tuidiiUitiog  plains  <ir  low  hill^,  on  which  but  littlu  raltt 
deeoendcd,  were  left  almost  dr^*.  The  Aluitx-A.  the  disuHbutiiiC. 
channeb,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  irrigataon  lay  uBe^ena.' 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent  not  to  blame 
tion  till  something  bad  hav-u  done   to   provide   for 
permanent  storage  of  water,  or  to  connect  these 
with  aoiiie  source  of  i>emianent  water  supply.     Ho^ 
in  8pita  of  the  fact  that  down  to  1877-78  tiie  dUfoi 
between  tho  net  receipts  from  railways  and  the  int 
on  them  Kiuiranteed  by  tiovemnient  amounted  to  no 
than  25,000.000/.,  the  Parliamentary-  Committee  initli 
the  JKilicy  of  »itar%-inj;  irrignlion  in  fo\-our  of  railwaj-*. 

The  benetittj  of  irrigation  are,  first  and  fuppmosl, ! 
suranc^  againKi  famine.      Irrigation   works    should 
crodit4Ml  with  tho  whole  increoiW  of  productiou,  not  mer 
with  tho  slight  addition  to  the  revenue  from  the  wat 
mtc.     Tho  use  of  cjmal  water  allows  valuable  crops,  hi 
as  8tigar>cane.  rice,  wheat.  Indigo,  to  be  cultivated  ii 
of  the  le«s  profitable  millet  uud  barley.     Tho  whole 
duction  iu  time  of  faiuine  dependtt  upon  irrigation, 
without  it  hardly  an  arre  would  come  li>  maturity. 
aares  tho  li^T^  of  an  incalculable  number  of  human 
and  animaU,  and  preveutj^  Immcniw  lo6«  to  Cover 
from  the  direct  t-ost  of  famine  relief  and  from  remlssill 
of  land  revenue. 

The  beuefitK  of  the  Godavari  irrigntion-workB  are 
dMcribed  hi  the  interesting  lifieof  Sir  .VrtharCotton,i 
originator,  which  him  lately  been  published : — 

*  As  tho  hu8«  Toliunea  of  vaUr  flowed  frandly  on. 
with  rich.  fcrtUisinv.  yellow  sUt  leaUMnd  by  the  river  in 
oourw    throngh    the   Den^an,    the  enchusastlo  Oanraal 
Arthur  CVtteu  called  it  "liqiiid  gold."     Tlie  anient  <eea1 
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its  nullified  system  of  canaU,  has  cortainly  turned 
gold.*» 

_  er  the  rainfall,  irrigation  Is  beneficial ;  there  may. 
linpR  from  flood  iis  wt'U  n-^  drought. 

itity  of  rain  will  prevent  a  fnroinc,  nnlcfiH  it  in 
distributed.  The  fwrt  is  that  vrnter  from  irrigution 
in  almost  every  part  of  tndiiu,  ovou  to  prevent 
But.  further,  there  is  never  a  seaHou  when,  at  some 
[otbcr,  additional  ivfttcr  would  not  improve  the  crop, 
rhen  we  say  irrigiition,  we  ahvnyi*  mean  the  complete 
>u  of  tiie  water,  thut  is,  mL-hidinK  dmtuiut;;  »o  tlicro 
ira  !H»itun  when  thet^  is  not,  at  Home  mnmeut,  exfeiui 
,  which  ruquires  to  be  cjirritxl  off  by  u  syettm  of  drains. 
his  re^ilatlon  of  water  titat  is  needed,  and  which  so 
i;itly  repays  iho  cost  of  worlw."  f 

fcdent  witne«fi  may  bo  quoted  on  the  value  of 
- 

e  works  as  a  whole  are  reimnicnitivi*.  In  Mndras,  the 
West  Provincoti,  the  Panjab  and  Kind,  they  yield  haud- 
l>roflt«:  in  Bombay  they  aro  likely  to  pay  for  tbem- 
and  in  Benjfal  they  are,  after  all,  the  dieapeat  and 
fan»  of  fighting  famine,  and  saving  the  public  treasury 

rous  drafte  in  liad  scasonif.'  ) 
* 


I 


tion  will  also  stand  comparison  with  railways  as 
of  lund  ti'aui«port.    I>ir  Arthur  Cotton  put^i  the 


imboat  raunl  can  be  mafic  i'hou|Kr  tlian  a  railway ;  it 
rry  ehcajier ;  it  enn  can-y  oil  that  is  wanted,  and  that  a' 
y  cannot.    It  can,  in  moHt.  cajwH,  bo  combined  with  irri* 
jd  drainage ;  tiio  supply  of  good,  wholceonio  drinking-" 
always  uccom|}any  it.'  S  I 

ridenco  boforo  the  Houi^e  of  Commons,  1872,  Sir 
rave  biH  opinion  that,  in  lodia,  cunal-carriago  wns 

suitablo  means  of  inland  conveyance  of  g^ood»i.|| 
Rtioiu  of  irrig;ation  and  inland  navigaiiuu  ait) 
)mLB(Tted,  for  the  rayats  will  not,  as  a  mlo,  take 

water  to  raise  a  greater  amount  or  more  valuable 

•Uf*  orstp  A.  Cotton.*  p.  138.  +  Ibtd-  p.  4». 

■  [nigiiU><t  India.'  by  the  lion.  A.  Deakln,  p.  833. 
•Xito  ctSlT  JL  Cott«n.*  p.  rtT.  1  Urfd.  p,  21S, 

v  ** 
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Idnd  of  orop,  unless  thoy  are  aasured  of  ready  access  lo 
nijirkets  for  tlip  AtliHtioiinl  prntlnce.  Thin  ran  best  be  dono 
by  mnkinp  the  diatributory  chanuels  of  aa  irrigatiou-cniuil 
navigable ;  and  it  ia  cheaper  to  do  this  than  oven  to  build 
roadK. 

l^ie  followinK  picture  is  given  of  the  benetite  aotUAl|y^ 
derived  from  the  Godavan  and  Kietiui  cunuls  dtirinf; 
famine  of  1870-77  :— 

'^e  Godavnri  and  KUtna  workx,  besides  supporting 
population  ol  their  owd  districts,  and  a  great  crowd  of  hu 
immigmntti  from   the  !nirroun<ling  etmntr>'.  and   besides 
porting  over  country  roft<l8  an  amoiiut  of  food  grains, 
the  CuUwtor  of  Godavnri  estimateB  at  IJltle  Ivk»  tliaii 
amount  exported  by  sea  (1-10,000  tou^),  aujiplie<l  nearly 
fifth  of  the  food  exported  fnjm   plnt-fe  within  the  Bdad 
Preeldency  itself  for  the  supply  of  the  famine  demand  clnr 
the  same  time.  .  .  .  Tlio  ki'^^s  value  of  the  rice  rsl^ed  by 
Oodavari  nnd  Ki^tna  canals  durinjc  a  yenr  of  famine,  wU«y| 
Judge  from  the  condition  of  the  neiRhbouriug  dietricts, 
would  not  otherwiite  have  been  an  acre  ripened,  may  (*  tai 
at  4,y5O,U00i,.  or /our  ttutes  the  %ehoU  fapilal  outlaj/  lo  thf  i 
t/  f)ie  f/twr.*  * 

The  Famine  Commisaionors  o£  1808  endorsed  tbo' 
commendation  of  their  prodecoason*,  attaehinjr  Kupre 
inijiortance  to  irrigiittoa.  The  Bar!  Doiib,  tfirliiiui,  IJeHm. 
Easlflf  n  Jumna  and  Clionab  canal*  were  completed  rluriai; 
the  interval  between  the  two  Commieeions ;  and  the  in- 
land navigation  from  Kntak  to  the  Iliigli  had  its  Isit 
liulc  added  by  tJie  completion  of  the  Orissa  coast  an<I 
liidgelli  tidal  canuU.  The  Conmiiesiou  of  1898  rM«ni> 
inendud  the  uarnr'ing  out  of  the  projected  Jhelum  an^ 
Siud-Snfjfar  eannlH — the  latter  between  the  Clienab  »nJ 
InduM^nnd  the  Mundalay,  Shwebo  and  Mou  cunaLi  i" 
Burma.  Such  raimlu  afToid  a  means  of  counteracting; 
the  growth  of  population  liy  making  waitt<i  lands  cul- 
tivable. Eight  hundred  thousand  peraons  fit  :n  tho 
eongested  districts  have  been  settled  nt  tho  colo::/  o( 
Lynllpur  on  the  river  Chenub,  which  irrigates  an  ; 
of  1.353,000  acres. 

'We  have  already  shown*  (say  the  Commissiouens  of  ISD^) 
that  the  snrplug  revenue  realised   by  productive  irrigatioa 


% 


*  '  Life  of  Sir  A.  Cotton.'  p,  S18. 
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I  woriu.  After  all  intviwst  otim-gos  at  four  per  cent,  hact  been 

I  (aid.  omotuited  to  18mJ-QT  to  Bx.  809,178.*    This  was  bi^lLer 

'  Iteo  vtaai  on  Account  of  drought ;  btit  the  actual  tiurpl  us  Tor 

UK-ti  wa^ereu  )ii;;her;  and,  when  the  i^Umiilua  nffonled  by 

faraiBO  bMB  passad  au'Ay.  trhc  normal  surplut*  will  ptxibably  ho 

■ot  lev  than  Bx.  7uO,UOO,t  nr  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the 

funino  grant.     If  thu  nvw  wurks  uru  tut  profitable,  tukon  a»  a 

wltole,  »•  thocie  Atrendy  constructed,  a  nurphui  revenue  of 

OB*  crore  may  b«  eventually  antlc'iputod  :  or.  in  other  word))* 

th*  ttct  ilir«K't  linnncinl  profit  on  prvMltictivn  inigatinn  wilt  bo 

fufficicnt  to  muet  two-thirds  uf  thi:  whulu  c»tiinutf.-d  cast  of 

buniae.* 

Xor  'lA  this  the  ouly  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  irri- 
eation-work^ 

'Doriag  tbo  yam  i80&-07  and  1807-08  famlno  noctneltated 
rriuiseioos  of  land  ruvcnuu  to  thnauiountof  Rx.  l,44H,000,t&nd 
tboM  was  great  I<m»  of  rcv«nue  undor  other  hojuU  dirtx-tly  or 
Indirectly  attribiitabU*  lo  famine.  Tlu;  reini.>i!iinn!f  of  land 
fBTeno*  and  tho  whole  mjst  of  relief  would,  of  covirse,  havu 
beco  infinitely  gr^»ter  if  these  wcrkH  had  not  been  (-nn- 
ftmctcd ;  but,  apart  from  tho  value  of  tho  works  in  this 
leqieet,  the  revenue  enmed  by  irrigntion  works  of  all  kind:; 
El  tbeeo  two  ycora  «howtxt  an  exctjiss  over  the  normal  of 
Rl.  U81,(I0D,  which  has  boen  diroutly  attributed  tu  fnmin«.  It 
,»  Uirrefore  a  special  rocomnieudatiou  of  these  work.^  that, 
»Ule  alma*t  all  other  sources  of  revcuuo  arc  certain  to  bo 
iy  rwluced  in  years  of  famine,  irrigabiou  revenue  niay 
icxpectutl  to  iucruoec.  whilu  it  will  bv  tfliort  only  iu  yuuiii 
U  atjtmilant  nud  favourable  rainfall,  wbeu  there  in  an  eiLimu- 
Aju  o{  oLlier  auiuxMs  uF  ruvunuu  coiusutjuunt  on  agricultural 
ICDfpMity.'     (Report  of  the  Kamiue  Comiuisiuon,  1898.) 

Lord  Cufzon  has  in  a  threat  measure  adopted  tho  sug- 
of  this  Coniraission.  Though,  ho  pointed  out  in 
st  speech  uf  11)00  tliat  the  ureu  which  remained 
t«  be  '  productively '  irn}^t«<l  was  not  more  than  4.000.000 
wree,  hf  Ittu*  niir<ed  the  Kmiit  for  irrigation  from  ]  to  1 
frore  of  rujice)^ ;  uud  iu  bi^  Budgul  ti|>oeoh  of  lOOl  he  has 
[irvmiswl  an  enquiry  iato,  nunor  proteetive  irrigation- 
works. 

*I  want'  (ho  saSd)  *to  be  sure  that  no  source^  of  watcr- 
Mipiil}'  or  n-oter-^torago  aro  uoglevtod  in  tliis  country.  .  ,  . 


^   WW*!'  « 
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Wlmt  t  ^I'AQt  to  oDBui'e  Is  that  iu  eacli  provinre  the  aonrcM' 
supply  best  suitc^d  to  it,  wUctbor  they  be  cauals  or  tuukB 
woUh,  bball   be  scictitiflcA Uy  considered  nnd  matliematit 
laid  down,  tio  that  wo  may  ba  presoDtod  ivitb  a>  continue 
programmo  that  wo  may  iMtrsiie  in   ordinary  years,  m 
ii).siirance  agaiiiat  thi>  bad  years  when  th»y  come' 

TIlis  declaration  of  policy  has  been  followed  up  by 
appointment  of  an  liTigation  Commission  under  Sir  > 
Scotf-Monoreiffo.      It  Htxinw    u»   if    Sir    Arthur  Cottoni 
(eocluD^  liad  at  last  borne  fruit. 

Railways  are  not  a  remedy  for  famines.     Census 
turuH  show  no  argument  in  their  favour  as  preventive 
of  loss  o!  lifn  by  faniino.    They  are  at  most  a  t>:illiative. 
it  be  ffi-anted  that  famiues  must  exist,  wo  may.  no  doul 
allow  tliat  they  could  not  Ijc  Ratisfaetorily  fouglit  withe 
railways.    The  Famine  Commiii!iion!(  of  1876  and  1K!}K 
railwayH  full  credit  for  cheapening  the  transport  of  gmii 
in  times  nf  famine  ;  but  railway's  e«nnot  cany  all  the  fo 
that  18  required.     Food-Ktuffn  for  Rajputana  and  I 
for  Gujarat  were  lai^ely  refused  in  the  last  fumine- 
Commission  of  1898  pointed  out  that  there  is  oven  aoi 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

'Exi>erioacc  shows  that,  on  the  ocpaeion  of  u  wido-ipr 
failure,  HUeh  as  has  been  recently  experienced,  railways,  h< 
over  useful  and  noceswiry  they  may  be,  do  not  kcop  pr 
down  to  n  point  at  which  slight  pressure  only  is  felt.    So ; 
as  they  equalise  prices  they  widen  the  area  of  txrarcity. 
leenoulug   the   InU-neity  elsewhere  of  famine.     Xlujujfh  tt 
bring  grain  to  the  tracts  liable  to  famine  in  yetim  of  drought 
they  prevent  large  accumulation  h  in  thoee  trauta  in  years  i 
plenty.'     (ileport,  188S,  c  vU.  p.  a28.) 

Mr  Bell  •  has  described  the  economic  nffcrt  of  milwa 
on  famines,     liailways,  by    creating  or  facilitntinfj  an 
port]  trade,  have  stimulated    the  proiluetion  of  valua' 
non-food  crops,  such  as  jute,  which  encroach  upon 
area  that  should  be  resor^'ed  for  growing  food-crops. 
Famine  Commi»ision  of  1898  pointed  out  that  since  the 
famine  in  Southern  India  the  population  had  increased  U 
17  per  cent,  but  the  area  under  food-grain  by  only  8 


■  I'aper  oa  'RaiWtya  and  Faiiilni>&,*  nsd  balore  tb«  Indlas  sevUoa 
U)0  Society  of  Aru,  Feb.  38.  IWl. 
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laiBt.  The  »tivvl  of  thiH  in  that  tho  present  surphii*  food 
j.ftTBiUble,  after  provititng'  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
Ep«)>ple,and  iifter  ullowiug  for  over-eatmmt*d  out-turn, 
would  not.  l)o  gront«i-  than  0,l(fr),0(K)  tons — the  nmoiuit 
«l  which  it  waM  RMtiinnU^d  in  IHSO.  The;  exiHttince  of  the 
export  trade  doubtlesH  incre&Aee  the  area  under  crop,  and 
mtvnxificw  rultivntjnn  in  Tndia ;  but,  in  tlio  fncw  of  the 
inereiuiu  of  i>upuliiUon,  the  suiaUnesa  of  the  reserve  of 
food  is  a  seriotiK  mntter. 

Tb«  export  trade  has  another  clTect;  il  raises  prices  ia 
litdia  to  un  extent  quit«  out  of  proportion  to  ib^  pcr- 
tvotafff)  (3  jicr  cent.)  of  the  tot^il  production.  IlnilwayN 
proride  n  ready  market  for  the  surplus  )^rain  supply, 
vhich  vttvtl  to  he  .stored,  in  times  of  plenty  and  low  prices, 
•k  a  provUion  agftin«t  scaix-ity.  In  tijiies  of  faniiuu,  there- 
(ecB,  the  rultivutor  has  no  hmger  this  provision  to  fall 
bthck  on.  if  he  could  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
grmin  as  an  int^urance  against  famine,  he  would  not  bo 
wont*  off  than  lx?forc;  but  his  crop  in  tiHually  pledged 
long  before  harvest  to  the  money-lender;  and  it  is  the 
noney.lendor  alune  who  derives  any  benefit  from  the  im- 
proved faeilititwi  for  marketing  tho  produce.  Railways 
have  contribut<^l  to  the  dt^^^Iopment  of  non-agricultural 
Marcos  of  income ;  they  have  made  the  prosperity  of  tho 
great  landholders  and  tho  produce  dealers ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  th«t  landless!  agricultural  Iahouroi>>,  who  are  the 
|Kat  majority  of  the  population,  ha^  materially  deterio- 
mt«d  under  the  groat  riste  of  prieps  whirb  the  railways 
kave  brought  about.    As  Mr  Bell  ^ally  remarks : 

•|he  preeont  railway  syrtem  has  been  largely  Instrumantal, 
b  the  present  famine,  in  proventiuK  .  •  .  that  dreadful  intato 
of  things  whon  food  \»  uot  obtatnnbic  nt  any  price ;  but  ha«  tt 
btm  able  to  prevBtit,  and  iiitlcpH  may  it  not  larpply  have  con- 
lifbiiU«l  to  create,  thnt  warcHy  less  drpjulful  condition,  when 
th*  price  ia  pmcticolly  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  wealthy?' 

Among  the  remedial  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  the  position  of  tho  cultivator,  tho 
Comuussiun  uf  1878  pro{KJi>ed  tliat  the  otuuiMuicy  rights 
granted  by  the  Act  of  1859  should  be  assumed  to  exist* 
BnlusB  the  coutrar>-  wore  proved ;  and  that  the  zemindar's 
right  of  eJBctmeut.  for  uou-payuient  of  rent  should  be 
Bmhcd.     The^  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  lor  l\w  Wat. 
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interests  of  Afrrioulturc  that  the  mulli plication  of  tenu: 
lioldois.  onjoyinjf  intorcntw  in  the  hind  Biihnnlinato  to  t 
uf  the  landluni.  but.  ■i<u]>orior  to  that  of  the  tennnt. 
living  on  the  ditTerence  botwcHin  the  levral  rcntaudwl 
they  could  ncrew  out  of  the  tenant,  should  be  Ktopj 
and  the^'  therefore  recoQimonded  the  prohiUition  of 
letting.    Sir  Uf?org;e  CamplK^IL  doclamd  that  the  BngI 
system  gives  the  cultivators 

'too   niiiL-h   or   too  httle  ri;:ht  iu  t]h«  soil:  too  little,  tt 
redu(*o  them  to  t«niiiit«  at  vrlU  under  landlords,  too  nindlj 
we  RJve  them  nbeolute  and  trftiisferable  rinhta  of   proj 
Itablc  to  t-iiuiintiry  iwk>  at  tht^  fnilit  uf  noy  oralitor.' 

Itefurn]  in  botli  thos«?  dirw-tiouR  han  I»een  undertaken- 
tbe  Bengal  Tenancy  Act.  188&,  on  the  one  hand ;  and, 
the  other,  in   tJio   Ueccan  Agrioulturii«t«  Relief  Act,  tl 
Pnnjnb   J^aud   AlioniLtion    Act   <1900),  and    thi;   pro[ 
BomUiy  ISevonue  Code  Amendment  Bill  (I90I). 

The   most  important  i-flconiuieudntions  of  Che  Con 
iniNsiou  uf  IIMK)  deal  «-itb  restraint  on  the  alktnatiou  c4i_ 
Innd   and    the   creation    of    agricultural    bank».      In 
Bombay  Dt>ccan  the  iudcbtddnees  of  the  cultivators 
reduced  them  to  mere  teuants-at-will  of  the  money-leiidc 
^Vben  a  trmrsfeir  has  \*m^n  ciwnpleted,  the  nt«moy-Iet 
should  \m  entered  in  tlie  villBge-regiater  aa  the  owner 
the  land,  and  prevented  by  a  suitable  Teoanoy  Act 
rack-renting  his  teuants.     If  the  money-lender  in  a  me 
gagoi'  only,  the  debt  shoukl  be  investigated  and  a  fair  ani 
fixed.     The  annual  prodt>ce  of  the  holding  should  thwi 
ascertained;  and,  after  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  i 
cultivator  and  hU  family,  the  balance  should  ho  set 
to  pay  olT  the  debt  iu  a  term  of  years.     After  the  end 
thiin  term  the  holding  should   revert  to  the  cultivat 
For  the  future,  restriotions  nhould  be  placed  on  the 
fiombility  uf  land  by  requiring  that  any  sale  to  a 
BOt  of  tho  ngrioultund  chk^^cs  should  have  the  consent 
Qovernniont . 

The  villngppa  who  contract  loans  from  agrieultt 
bankt*  muAt  be  men  of  approved  cbaract«ri  and  should' 
jnindy  ami  wveraUy  rc«i>on visible.     The  liability  i«  to  bP 
unlhiiileili  no  loan  in  iti  \n<  rontmcted  excvyt  fur  agri 
cuItuMl  purpodos :  and  all  net  praAts  are  to  be  paid  inl 
«  Micrve  rnitd.  wikieh  u  to  fc«  kspt  andivid^d.     Tbflj 
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banks  aM  to  be  finnnced  by  *  orgnni'iting  mciotios  *  of  local 
apitolistH.  In  thr  North-Weat  Provinces,  where  moBt  of 
Ibe  a^cultural  bonks  that  are  in  actual  working  titx'- 
found.  thoy  are  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent, 
from  the  Go^-ernment,  but  to  aak  for  6J  per  cent.  intdrtMst 
from  the  rayat.  -  -  'J^  ^ 

-  We  come  now  to  the  recommendatioos  of  the  Com- 
■ittBtoners  concerning  administrative  moasures  in  eaac 
Camtne.     FirBt  in  importance  among  them  is  the  oon- 
ittition.  in  the  supreme  and  provincial  government^,  of 
ue  and  agricultural  departments,  which  uhould  be 
tally  charged  with  the  control  of  famines  under  a  pro- 
un*  tu  be   laid   down   in  a  special  code.     In  ordinary 
PS  they  would  he  elmrgeil  with  the  collection  of  a^ri- 
aral  AtatiMics.     Tlie  Commissi onere  recommend  that, 
time  of  actual  famine,  the  needy  should  be  promptly 
ployed  on  relief-work^  before  thoy  became  enfeebled 
want.     The  Ihiblic  Works  Department  should  keep  a 
of  projects  for  8Uoli  works,  one,  if  possible,  being  in 
mibdi  vision,  or  one  for  every  sixteen  wquare  miles, 
ibnal  engineers  should  superintend  the  execution 
tbesQ  works,   but  under  the  orders  of    the  district 

except  in  strictly  departmental  matters. 
Thn  wngns  tif  tho  jiibtiurers  should  bo  calculated  at 
ordinnrj'  Public  Works  i-ntes  for  piece-work  on  works 
tawier  prof«;«sional  snporvi^ion,  and  on  other  works  accord- 
iavi  *^o  local  grain -jirices,  so  as  to  give  each  male  labourer 
1^  lb.  of  common  coarse  grain  or  rice.  The  wages  should 
be  paid  daily,  or  at  the  least  passible  intervals,  and  the 
taaks  exacted  should  not  bo  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  an 
Otdhutry  abtii-biidiEKl  labourerV  work  in  normiil  timeR. 
Gnttuitous  relief  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  doles  of 
raw  grain  or  money  to  children  and  infirm  or  aged  persons 
U  their  htimes,  otM^urding  to  lists  to  be  prepared  by  the 
tfllAge-officerfl  and  headmen.  Aimless  wanderers  and 
kigirara  should  be  cx>llect«d  ut  poor-houses,  and  should 
Kceive  reh'ef  in  the  shape  of  eook^  grain,  of  which  one 
nmii  would  sufiice,  as  no  labour  would  be  exacted. 
■Met  village-inspection  would  bo  necessary  to  see  that 
this  form  of  relief  be  coofinod  to  deserving  persons. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  that  famines  will  recur 
OD  the  average  every  twelve  years,  and  tliat,  iVia  W^eat 
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population  liable  to  be  alT«ctod  by  a  single  fauiiuo 
30,000.000.      Of  Ihfso  tho  GoTorament  might  es 
have  to  provide  for  alxjut  ■4,.'iOftOUO,  or  I'l  por  cent^  ■ 
height  of  tlio  fainiue.  and  for  from  2.000,000  to  2M 
or  from  7  to  8  per  eont.,  on  an  average,  monthly  tl 
out  the  ycvir.    Tho  coat  of  tliis  at  21.  10«,  jwr  htuu)  per; 
would  bo  12,500.000/. 

In  1S7H  tho  tiovomment  of  India  t^tuHt^d  the  ¥ai 
liiHuranoe    Fund   of   3^  croro  of    rupee«  (1,37J>,00(W.^ 
not  wanted  for  famine  relief,  this  sum  was  to  be 
on  pi-oductivn  workn  imd  the  reduction   of  doht. 
grant  was  suspended  in  187U  on  account  of  the 
ciiused    by  the    Afghan   war,  iind    has  subsequently" 
been  quite  kept  up  to  it«  autliori»ed  amount;    but 
Comrai^ion  of  1S!*S  givcM  tho  oxiKindituro  from  it  thux;^ 

r 

FkuilneRller 5,IIH,D39 

Productive  nUiw&j'» 1,3B7,S 

ItrigMlon 1  ,iSi,»t 

Int«rT»l — ^Indinn     Ml'ltanil    nnil     Ik'^i^^ixl-NAfEpar 
railn-»ys  (imrductliv    iiiilv\ay«  t<vii4ljnirtod    t><r 

privMo  entcrprbw) S.MO, 

Bedndlon  of  debt :t,r>jl,« 

Since  1881.  aj^iculturai  departments  in  the  Got 
nient  of  India  and  the  Local  Govemnionts  have 
■titutod.    Unfortunate)^'  tliose  departments  liave 
fully  occupied  with  land  revenue  and  records  that 
have  had  very  little  time  left  for  tlie  study  and  encou^ 
nient  of  scientific  agriculture.    Lord  Curzon  has  i-euf 
this  defect  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Voeloker  as  Uii 
General  of  AjO'it'ulture.    Each  province  has  aUo  it 
special  famine  code  adapted  to  local  circumstances. 

The  Famine  CommitMlou  of  18diJ  introduced  the 
fication  of  famine  labourers  as  diggcrtt  and  carriem.  ii 
of  tho  somewhat   complicated    sj-stem   of    clfis»<tfi(: 
formerly  in  force.      Weakly  poi-sons   are  uow  pi 
special  sangs,  with  tJiuksdiminishud  in  proimrtion  tol 
veakoucd  physical  capacity.     The  wages  of   tho  fkj 
workers  were  also  slightly  increased,  only  to  be 

■  Thiij  ntlcti'atloii   1»  oiaJo  «t  present  niea.    The  total  In 
glvfui  br  tbc  CntmtiimtOiivrH  <R«|K)rt,  c.   Vil.  pk  Silt},   b  Ri.  2£.fLl 
;  ft5.*.«1.7U7  a 


jlitly  touched  on  in  tliese  reports.   The  deficiency 
TaiiifnJ]  is  ai  present  apfrraviit.ed  by  tho  cutting 

fcforo»^t«  incident  to  the  f;x{ULiitiinn  of  tho  Jiwn 
tivation.  The  consequence  is  that  the  i^'ater  in 
ed  HO  IcnK  in  itts  niituriil  rc^Tvoirs.  nnd  mns  oft 
lund  more  quickly.  A  further  effect  of  the  dostruc- 
'  forests  is  that  tho  cattle-mnnure,  which  whoidd 
jrtiliae  tlie  ground,  is  burnt  for  want  of  other  fuel. 
lies  emi^Ate  in  Im-ge  numbers  from  Chotn  Nagpuv, 
0  Sontnl  Pfirgiinnahs  to  (he  t^-n  diHtricts.  nnd  fixnn 
th-WestProviucestoLhcWeat  Indies  and  Mauritius, 
"ears  ago  nn  nttompt  wan  made  to  induce  n  lar^ 
r-Of  emi^rant^  from  the  congrested  districts  of  Bchnr 
B  in  Ituruia  ;  but  tlio  oxporiment  did  not  meet  with 
ncceBS.  Tho  iwHcy  of  bringing-  waste  lands  under 
tiun  by  metfins  of  irrigation  and  immigration  ftccmR 
•  sho  be«t  chance  of  success  in  transplanting  Inrgi' 
of  popuhition.  Nor  should  tho  attention  of  th« 
icoent,  in  dealing  nnth  famine,  be  confined  to  the 
■enicnt  or  facilitation  of  agriciUture.  This  i^*,  no 
hj  far  tho  mo^t  important  industiy  of  India;  but 
ire  othera,  the  growth  of  wliich  tendii  to  rtrlievo  the 
V  on  the  purely  agricultural  districtfl.  One  giv^t 
)i  the  »i»ev(«i-ity  of  famine  is  that  the  competition  of 
|M  uumufacturers  crushes  out  local  industrleo,  and 
^^Ak  the  operntorx  upon  tibe  land.    It  is,  therefore. 
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supply  of  fp'ain.     In  moot  famiiui  cninpn  ihuro  is 
ally  a  doctor,  more  or  Icne  qualitied ;  but  very  little  att 
in  made  to  supply  mctlieino  or  iLursing  for  tbo  sicic, 
the  reault  that,  in  tiniHs  u£  fholem,  the  mortality  is  < 
niouB.      Thp  famine  staff  al^o  inchnlea  a  Brahmin 
who  prepares  tbo  food  distributed  as  gratuitous  rclLo£.| 

The  famine  work  may  be  the  ooiistruction  of  a 
or  a  CAnal.     On  arrival  at  a  famine  camp,  applicants 
relief  are  chijwified  as  diRKisrs  or  ciirrier«,  and  their  physii 
condition  o^timatcd ;  they  are  then  assigned  to  a 
Next  day  at  ilawn   tlie  names  of  each  ^itlng  are  rjii 
over,  and  their  task  measured  out  and  explained  to 
mate  or  foreman.    The  diggers  pursue  their  toek  all 
and  the  carriers,  luuHtiy  wumeu  with  boskets  on 
heads,  follow  vetch  other  in  a  long  line  to  where  the 
cavuted  earth  has  to  bo  deposuted.     lu  the  evening  { 
work  18  measured,  and  each  iaboui-or  is  paid,  or  gii 
|.,8tat«ment  uf  what  he  is  entitled  to  on  pay-day.    Thttji 
Commission  has  recouimeudcd  daily  payments,  as-. 
labourer,  iuilee«  ho  is  paid  daily,  has  to  buy  oq  credit 
'  the  grain  merchant,  and  oft«n  get«  a  much  legs  fax 
able  i-ate  than  that  Hupposed  to  bo  prevalent. 

The  boHis  of  Indian  life  is  the  ^-iUage ;  and  it  is 
village  that  the  offocta  of  famine  are  mout  clearly  i 
An  Indian  \-Ulagc  consiata  of  a  group  of  mud-huts, 
tiled  or  thatc^Iied  roofs,  grouped  round  an  open  space 
served  for  the  hat  or  village  market-,  ^Wth  a  t&nk  or  st 
of  water  for  driuking  and  bathing  purposes  in  close 
imity.    In   time  of  plenty,  m  an  ordinary  village, 
numbers  of  cows,  buffaloes,  and  bullncks  are  to  be 
but  in  time  of  famine  most  of  them  are  dejid  or  have' 
sold  for  t)ie  value  of  their  hides.     Most  of  a  rayat's 
cultural  capit/i]  is  rcprtiscntixl  by  lu»  ploughing  bul 
but  iu  the  last  famine  ho  had  to  let  them  die  for 
foddor.     The  loss  of  tlieso  uftoful  Bervant*  is  showq] 
most  of  tlie  land  of  tliu  village  l^'iug  fallow.    Cartw,  wt 
arc  usually  drawn  by  buUooks,  are  replaced  by  vehicle 
to  which  the  people  thcmftotvcs  nro  harnessed. 

CnleRS  a  villago  reliel'-work  is  very  near,  no  one  is  U 
be  seen  in  the  village,  except  a  forlorn  band  of  criprplei 
iniit-m  and  ngud.  who  are  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  ruHol 
and,  it  may  bo,  one  or  two  children  who  are  lifting  tlx 
dust  upon  the  rood  in  quDst  of  scattered  gruiu.     Tbe«%  ><■ 
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nw,  another  class  of  pcraona  in  the  villa^  who  aro 
weo :  theao  are  •  the  poor  but  respflt^tablo  clo-tti  who 
ctidure  ahnost  any  privatiou  rathor  than  apply  for 
miaent  relief,  accompanied,  aa  it  must  be.  by  ofGcial 
liry  into  the  reality  of  the  destitution  which  is  to  bo 
vod.'  People  of  this  class  '  cannot  <li(^,  and  to  Ijej*  th«y 
■hamnd.*  Antony  thoMo  incapacitated  by  sentiment 
often  by  physical  inability  for  hard  manual  labour 
availing  themaclvesof  the  Government  rnlief,  a  largo 
wr  are  women  prevented  by  the  castom  of  their 
from  appearing  in  public.  Uovemmunt  uflicials 
)t  relieve  them  without  violating  the  domestic 
icy  which  is  held  so  sacred  throuf^hout  India.  The 
ito  charity  of  the  famine  relluf- funds,  acting  through 
'e  local  committees,  has  done  a  great  work  in 
rin^  this  class,  who  feel  the  pinch  of  famine  very 
■uly,  and  whom  the  ordinary  administrators  of  relief 
lot  easily  able  to  renrh.  The  charity  of  the  famine 
»  haa  also  been  most  bcueficioUy  devoted  to  supplo- 
iuy  tlm  Goverrmmnt  BubBistence  allawance,  esiJecittlly 
e  caaa  of  the  sick,  and  to  replacing  the  cultivator,  ho 
ut  jKMiMible,  in  the  position  ho  occupied  before  tlie 
ne,  by  gifts  of  ploughing  buUockti  and  seed. 
Tn  i-<^incliiHion,  we  niu.-*t  brii^lly  consider  Mr  Dutt's  theory 
iuctt.vi/.  that  the  [Mxruuiary  surplus  which  the  theory 
erages  leaves  to  the  cultivator  to  provide  for  years 
rcity  is  absorbed  by  ovcr-lasation.  The  remedy, 
ing  to  Mr  Dutt,  is  the  permanent  limitation  of  tlie 
of  the  product;  taken  aa  njveuue  by  the  State. 
pugns  the  owtiraate  of  the  Famine  Comnussionora 
78  —  that  the  |x)rtion  taken  as  i-evenue  all  over 
isb  India  was  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  out- 
in.thceo  tcrma  :— 

!  v*Iue  of  the  cross  produce  is  calculated  at  5/.  jier  too  for 
I.  and  8/.  i^er  ucrt'  for  noii-food  erojit^.     The  fullaey  iu  tbis 
itioii  tics  in  the  fact  tlmt  it  assumes  au  aunual  pi-oduce 
idln  whieb  ludim  never  prmhices  in  any  single  year.  .  .  . 
[imatcly  correct  value  of  food  crops  and  of  non-focKl 
•  am  be  estimatwl,  IxK-aiiiw  It  is  not  known  how  inneh  of 
under  cidttvntion  bears  any  produce  in  any  year  or 
r«CTiea  of  ytara.'  * 


"  •  Udlon  P&mliMS,*  p.  97. 
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This  may   be  true  of   Bengal:  but  the  c^pi~m,^ 

Mtatistics  of  otimr  provinccis  (cive  the  area  under*       tf 
each  vilhiKo  every  year,  and  the  out-turu  of  ctx*:^! 
The  estimatos  of  the  incideiiRe  of  the  bind-tas     %  -r* 
the  Report  of  the  last  Famino  Commission  vind  * 
Govoramcnt  from  the  eharifc  of  rack-renting. 
wIiiLst  protestiiiff  loyalty  t4>  the  Indiau  Govi>nmi' 
tnste  tn  representing  its  policy  in  the  worst  ponRibJ-^ 
Speaking  of  the  rtijcctiou  of  the  proposal  for  ex' 
iho  ponuuuent  sotllGinoiit,  he  says : 


H 


'  The  intere-sts  of  the  laud  rereauo  received  gpoator  co*^** 
lion  than  the  well-being  of  tUo  people;  and  ,  .  .  the  t*-^ 
of  Lord  CaUDLUg  wae  rejecled  ...  in  1S38.'  * 

Tbo  Socretiuy  of  State  gave  hia  reasons  tor  tU^^ 
tion  in  his  despatch  of  *i2nd  March,  18S3,  which,  it    ^^* 
obwerved,  Mr  Dutt  does  not  quotp,    TIih  Secretaiy  u] 
impolicy  of  depri^-ing  Government  of  the  expected 
in  the  temporarily  settJed  revenue     Ho  ruinnrk^.  f*-^ 
that  thoiv  were  few  existing  taxes  likoly  to  b©  augr:*^"^ 
by  the  increase  of  wealth  arising  from  the  univerwil 
duction  of  a  permanent  settlement;  and  tbo  disc 
caused  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  to  meet  the 
would  nutweigh  any  benefit-     Lastly,  the   oxi>on»'' 
Ilengal  tenancy  legislation  ahoin'B   that  the  oxj 
that  the  zemindai's  would  6hnrn  the  bencHtN  of  i>>k^ 
nianent   Settlement   with   their    tenant-i    has    not 

fuimitM3. 

Mr  Dutt,  inKtead  of  mentioning  these  ren?^"»!-    ■ 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  Seci-etary  of  St;: 
nted  by  cynical  iudiffei-enco  to  the  welfare  of  lliu  L 
jMsople.      Tlie  Secrotiiry's   arguments,  and    the   rei^^ 
inaaHures  taken  by  successive  Indian  Governments 
it  may  bo  hope<l,  suffice  to  dissipate  this  view.    1C> 
the  Goveramcnt  some  time,  It  is  true,  to  rise  in 
sense  of  their  duties  in  respect  of  famine,  and  still  %■' 
to  oi-ganit^e  a  satisfactory  system  of  proventton  and 
Tliei-o  are  still,  doubtless,  mistakes  to  be  rect!ii(>c^ 
bett«!r  or  additional   machinery  to  l>o  ereateil :    bn 
efforts  that  have  been  made  have  radically  altei-^* 
former  state  of  things. 

*  'Indlaa  Famines,'  pi,  H. 
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history  of  the  ancient  Greeks  counts  for  so  much  tn 

iterraneau  civiUsation,  and  therefore  in  the  evohitton 

11  European  cultux'e,  that  lubourem  arc  never  wanting 

woU-worked  field.     These,  however,  tend  naturally 

3Toto  thcmHvIvca  to  cortaiu  parts  of  it  ratlici-  than 

a,  following  the  unequal  diHtributiou  of  the  original 

lorities.  and  attracted  by  the  superior  interevt  which 

»in  epochs  owe    to  tlunr  grpntcr  importance  in  uni- 

history.    Wo  do  not  herein  refer  to  what  is  conveu- 

callod  tho  prehifltoric  period  in  the  civilisntion  of 

l£geaii  Innds.     Graiitly  an  our  knowled^^e  of  that  has 

increased  of  late,  and  greatly  as   in  all  likelitiood 

yot  grow,  it  has  not  reached,  and  probably  will 

rcju-h,  the  plane  uf  history.     Research  into   tho 

n'  and  earlier  periods  remains  tho  pro^nnce  of 

)gy,  working  towardu  it*  own  particuhir  end  ;  and 

will  he  gained  for  a  long  time  to  conio  by  any 

ipt  to  treat  liiHtorieally  the  pi-e-TTomeric;  docununitH. 

[For  uhuost  every  i-oason  tho  two  ninm  phases  of  tho 

pie  botwCGU  tho  liellomc  peoplea  and  the  I'ei'fiian 

lire  rank  aincmg  the  epoehs  moHt  attraotive  to  reHeai"ch. 

pro  is  only  one  respect,  indeed,  in  which  they  disappoint 

lts»  and  that  is  in    tho    paucity  of  cvidcnro    to   he 

Ired  from  material  documents.    That  thebe  Hhuuld  bo 

is  natiirnt  enough.     FeriodH  of  great  Htniin  and 

are  not  thus*  in  which  such  documents  como  into 

in  greatABt  number,  or  are  hkely  to  bo  beat  pro- 

ifoT  posterity.     Groat  monuments  are  more  freely 

I  built  in  time  of  wur ;  a  kind  of  enthiuiasm 

(Tail  I  i*inotvery  compatible  with  art;  nnti  orderly 

ouoistration   is  for  tbo  time  disturbed.      How  little 
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■.e  liiHturb- 

:itr.   Ttai 

o  Iteoriogj 


opigraphical  O'vidonco  wo  liavo  for  the  first.  Persian  Vt*t%f, 
for  example,  may  bo  soen  by  n  j^lnnce  ttt  the  new  edition 
of  tlmt  standard  teacher's  friend.  Hicks's  '  Gre«k  Histxirira] 
InaoripttouH.'     Half  a  dozen  oF  its  tuxU,  at  the  most,  ban 
direct  roferenco  to  the  great  fitruggic,  and  no  one  of  thew 
te]I»  us  a  now  fact  of  importanco.    Two  aro  epitaphs  on  | 
heroes  of  the  war :  two  record  Delphic  dedicalioiiM  from  tl» 
Kpoila;  and  one  contains  obscure  reference  to  tlie  liiHturb- 
anoes  which  followed  in  a  libomtod   Ionian   ci 
only  informing  text  grouped  with  these  has  no 
on    the   struggle.     This  is  a  Magao.<tian  copy  of  a  lotttr- 
from  the  great  Darius  to  one  of  his  satraps,  praising  hiuti 
curiously  enough,  for  certain  oxporiinents  in  agricultunL 
accliniatiAation,  but  rebuking  an  «xc>e»tH  of  zeal  which  bao-; 
lod  to  encroachment  on  the  lands  of  a  local  shrine. 

In  default  of  now  documents  for  thin  porticulnr  peric 
recent  students,  desirouH  of  innovation,  have  paid  esf 
attention  to  topography.    Following  in  the  foots:   ■ 
Lolling  and  HufiioU,  Mr  Macjin,  in  editing  part  ol    > 
dotUK,  Professor   Bury,  in  preparing  a  school  histot 
Greece,  and  Mr  Monro,  in  the  *  Jonnial  of  Hellenic  Stuc 
have  carried  on  a  diai-ussion  as  to  the  comp*»tibiIity  of'j 
llerodotean  accounts  of  the  great  battles  on  land  ond'j 
with  the  existing  features  of  the  arcepU^d  localities, 
though  this  was  not  donewithoutautopsyof  tbeprinij 
fields,  no  now  surveys  wore  made:  and  it  was  loft  to; 
G.  B.   Grundy,    now    lecturer   in    ctaesical   geogruphyj 
Oxford,  to  establish  a  scientific   huAiti  lor  this 
criticism,  or  rather  to  conijilete,  on  the  less  accessible  i 
more  difficult  fields,  what  Lolling  had  begun  upon  thel 
of  Marathon.    The  result*  uf    this   work,   spread, 
intermissions,  over  eight  years,  are  now  gathered  upl 
the  volume  which  stands  first  in  our  list. 

Hero   wo    find   surveys   of    Thermopylw   and    Pis 
(the  latter  published   in  a  preliinluar}'  form  some 
ago)  as  accurate  and  detailed  as  those  that  we 
possessed    of    Marathon   and    Salamis.      The   two 
coloured  majis,  on  a  scale  of  ono-thii'd  of  an  inch  to 
mile,   and    contourwl    at  thirty-foot    inton-als,    will' 
accepted  with  joy  by  all  scholars,  and  may  be  regards 
final  statements  of  the  information  to  bo  derived 
local  features  nt  the  present  day  iu  regard  to  the  ei 
which  took  phicc  at  Tliemiopylic  and  Plat«ea  in  iSO 
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B-c.  Mr  Grundy's  comment  upon  thewe  features  Iiaa 
be  fulness  and  precision  which  is  to  bo  expected  from 
iw^WTJwr,  iv'ell  verxml  in  tho  litonxr^'  authorities,  who  haa 
ipnw  OTor  tilt*  i^cninil  with  th»  ininut^riess  nece^utriry  for 
Jhe  theodolite  aod  the  plnue-table,  and  with  an  eye  for 
military  exigcnricK. 

That  this  excellent  pieee  of  work  k  indeed  final   wo 
encouraged  to  hope  when  we  note  that  in  the  casMj 
Itho  other  two  cardinal  localitien.  Marathon  and  8ulami*i. 
'  author,  after  careful  examination  on  the  spot,  cannot 
3ve  on  hia  pr«tle«es5M)rs    in    topuf^raphicnl    rritici«m. 
precise  field  of  the  first  battle  and  the  situation  of 
hoefttio  romps  were  fixed  by  LoUinK  :  and  the  aoHoua 
}D9   which  still  concern  the  Marothonian  episode 
I  not  to  be  reKolvod  by  topography.     The  he.st  explana- 
of  both  Persian  and  Athenian  action  at  that  crisis 
I  been  ra-etiitud  by  Mr  Muuro  from  Busolt.     Uolluaion 
the  Poi-wian  generals,  their  Athenian  guide,  and 
kill    noble  party  in    the  city,  supplie;*  a  key  to  all 
ircntincousiateucies;«ud  nith  that  suggestive  surmiito 
'  whole  matter  is  best  concluded,  for  certain  knowledge 
low  itnattninable.     In  regard  to  SahiniiH,  Mr  Grundy 
it^  and  supijorts  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Goodwin. 
alished  nearly  twenty  years  ago.     They  do  not  appear 
to  amount  to  very  much.    The  student  imiy  believe 
strait  too  narrow  for  the  fleeta  to   have  tAken  up 
b    positions   at   such    times    as   Herodotus    says  they 
;  or  he  may  not.    There  is  no  sheer  impossibility,  and 
|itMeoin«8  a  qucation  of  the  general  credibility  of  that 
ient  historian.     Tlie    'Persie'  of    ^schyhis.  who  was 
ivesent  at  the  battle,  may  bo  regarded  at*  better  authority 
UuQ  tho  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  was  not;  or  that 
inem  may  rea»oaably  be   regarded  as  of  no   historical 
luthoriiy    whatever.       It    is    a    question    of    subjective 
tMoperameut  and  taste. 

At  PIfttflpa  Mr  Grundy's  task  was  more  hopeful.  Hero- 
AitBs'  account  of  the  ntrutc^y  and  tactics  there  employed 
itexceptionaUyfulI  and  elaborate,  but  his  Infa.1  points  used 

It  to  correspond  to  known  topography.    Mr  Grundy  has 
w  identified  the  localities  of  importance  with  as  much 
ainty  as  is  possible,  and  wnurcd  his  lauruU  of  priority 
out  that  temptation  to  re-write  the  ancient  literary 
tority,  to   which  bo  succumbs   in   treating   o?  Jttte- 
I  at.  I»5.—Ah.  S39.  o 
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misium  and  Therm  opylm.    lu  the  latter  case,  our  debt 
him,  thougli  great,  is  confined  to  his  emendation  of  Lea 
map,  and  pcrhaptu  his  cxplanatiuii  why  a  ci^rt/iin  pat 
the  Aaopoa  goi^e,  which  turns  the  pass,  but  was  prob 
covered  by  a  garrison  in  Horaclea,  was  never  uae< 
invaders  of  Greece. 

Wo  may  take  it  that  vre  are  now  in  iK>sse8sion  a 
the  topographical  data  that  can  possibly  b©  obtained 
nnder«t«nding  better  the  course  of  the  first  Pemun 
(for  so  we  prefer  to  call  what  was  only  one  part, 
that  not  the  most  important,  of  a  war  not  conclud 
330  B.C.) ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  states  these  data,  Mr  Grun 
book  may  safely  be  pi-oclaiiued  flnaL  It  is,  bowevi 
be  hoped  tliut  it  will  prove  final  in  a  wider  rela 
There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of  subjoctire  critic 
of  the  main  ancient  authority  for  the  first  Persian 
This,  epitomised  in  the  volume  before  un,  is  at  last  at 
diitpoaitiou  of  the  students  for  whom  the  book  in  inton 
But  will  any  impai'tial  reader,  not  concomed  with  H 
dotus  as  a  subject  for  the  academic  examiner  {w 
interests  are  often  enough  distinct  from  tliose  of 
bieiorit;al  researcher),  disaent  from  tlie  impreseion  w 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  other  than  its  purely  ; 
graphical  discussions,  leave  upon  us,  vix.  chat  the  wo 
af't<:r  all  not  much  the  wiser  for  the  modem  subje< 
treatment  of  the  *  Father  of  History,'  and  would  not 
by  the  diversion  of  historical  criticism  to  other  fields? 

The  critical  treatment  of  an  ancient  document 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  by  an  acute  and  well-infoi 
scholar,  will  always  bo  suggestive  and  interesting,  bu 
the  same  time  utterly  inconclusive  unless  based  on 
documents,  having  authority  of  the  tcame  characte 
that  of  the  author,  i.o.  authority  as  nearly  contempoi 
Such  documents  may  be  literary  or  mafcerial.  They 
bo  references  by  poets,  like  those  to  Salaniis  in  the  '  Pa 
of  jtlscihyluM,  or  archuiological  remains,  or  facts  of  b 
graphy.  But  authoritative  documents  there  must  b 
subjective  criticism  is  legitimately  to  go  beyond  a  pii 
<lestructive  result..  To  proceed  from  a  (Mpnclusion  coni 
ing  what  was  not,  to  a  purely  subjective  reconstructii 
history,  always  involves,  to  a  greater  or  less  dogreo,reli 
on  the  feminine  fallacy  that  what  might  well  have 
is  -wbAt  actually  was.    Thi&  taMac^  w«a  T%TQ.^iaiit  I 
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of  textual  oritit-'s  of  a  past  genorfttion ;  and  their 
sreditetl  methods  wswrn  U*  hiivis  found  «ome  new  honour 
b  historical  students.  We  would  state  the  canon  for 
practictil  critiriitin  of  anoJont  hiatory  thu8.  The  teati- 
ly  of  an  amrtent  authority  'may  be  neuaiiveii  ij,  on 
vnd  or  particular  grounds,  that  authwiiy  con  he  ithoicn 
•■  of  ilubiou*  credit ;  but  for  positive  history  it  is  fiiud, 
'S9  tnodifi^  or  contradicted  by  otiier  ajtcicnt  documentu 
Kfiutl  or  superuyr  weight.  Whatever  tranftgresses  this* 
appears  to  us  unpractical,  an  academic  exercise, 
ton  of  coDviciioti.  QueUfnkritik,  anulyaing  secondary 
orititui  iu  order  to  determine,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
cter  of  lost  primary  authorities*  and  the  treatment 
^which  these  have  been  eubjeoted,  leads  to  valuable 
nits.  Such  have  been  attained  by  the  German  goholars, 
I,  by  examining  the  extant  hu)toriiinK  of  Alexander  the 
.t,  have  disting^uished  two  main  schools  of  tradition 
Wemiu^  the  fcreat  Macedonian's  career,  the  ofEcial  and 
opposition.  By  a  Hiniitar  examination  of  Herodotus, 
»r  scholars,  e.g.  Sir  Macan,  have  shown  that  the 
torian'M  vermon  of  cvout<4,  iu  which  Athens  was  con- 
ed, is  coloured  by  certain  family  influences.  But  such 
duftionH  in  the  fintt  phuHu  uf  the  Persian  xtruj^gle  are 
ire  precarious  than  in  the  second,  since  there  are  fewer 
lomcotd  to  compare  with  the  main  authority.  At  any 
it  servos  no  useful  purpose  to  pass  Irom  a  negative 
.tement  that  all  which  Herodotus  says  is  not  gospel,  to 
KwiUve  counter-gospel  concerning  the  Bfth  century  b.Cm 
led  only  on  the  subjective  inferences  of  a  scholar  writ- 
:  in  the  twentieth  century  A.D. 

Among  all  the  pitfalls  which  beset  subjective  criticism 
antiquity,  into  none  docs  it  scorn  easier  to  fall,  and 
m  none  harder  to  escape,  than  the  pitfuils  of  niilitjuy 
Here    thn    acadt-niir    Krirgrpieler   runs    riot, 
strategy  is  a  mo»t  fiutuiuating  exercise;  and  it 
derful,  when  a  subjcctivo  plan  of  an  ancient  cam- 
tms  been  conceived,  how  the  consonant  fact«  of  the 
i  tradition  stand  forth  as  essentials,  and  dissonant 
te  drop  away  into  outer  darkness  us  unregarded 
t«.     All  fits  too  aptly,  and  self-imposed  lo^c  gi-ows 
imperious,  for  it  to  be  home  iu  mind  what  Htrange 
ti  happen  in  modern  warfare,  even  wht-.re  t\ier«  w 
gU»  phio.  perfect  combination,  and  profeasionaV  <\itt- 
o  2 
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nipltnc,  and  how  various  are  the  verHions  offered  by  eyi 

TwitnewiKW  of  the  Hanie  cmgrtgement-     A  recent  work  on  ti 

earlier  part  of  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  rulattw  hai 

twice  durinjf  the  pursuit  of  Christian  de  Wet,  that  gentvn 

waH  driven  by  a  foiTe.  of  whi(.'h  the  author  was  a  membei 

towardH  a  p/iMH  so  well  known,  and  within  8Uch  easy  read 

of  a  British  force,  that  it  would  of  course  be  held.    Bat 

as  a  mutt«r  of  fart,  it  was  not  held  on  either  occasion 

Fnhuia  iiarrafur  de  Iferodoto — about  Herodotus,  so  deplor 

nbly  crcduloxis  nnd'i^orant  of  militaryinutters,'a]boitlM 

wiLsa  citi2en  soldier,  and  saw  many  a  hard  knock  betweeB 

T^i'e  and  Thurii.     It  is  obvious  to  Mr  Grundy,  thinldii| 

it  over  for  many  months,  that  Leonidas'  delay  in  tlu 

'Middle  Gate"  of  Thermopylnj,  after  news  had  come  o( 

the  Persian  advance  up  the  Anoi^tea  path,  can  only  bi 

cspliiined  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  detached  a  part 

of  his  force  to  climb  the  hill  by  the  directest  way  oai 

close  the  path.    That   he  stayed  out  of  mere  Spartaa 

heroism  or  bravado   is   only  one  of  those  'foolish  and 

inadequate   explanations '  for  which    Hei-odottis    had  la 

thank    his    militAry    obtusonc#s    and    natural    credulity. 

Sut,  nevertheless,  of  such  a  detachment  we  kno'n'  nothing 

but  that  it  obviously  did  not  elTect  what  it  was  presumal 

sent  to  effect.    How,  then,  are  we  to  justify  the  assei 

that  it  ever  started  at  all  ?  or  that  Herodotus'  vol 

of    the  Thormopyls  story  was  a  '  popularised   tale 

official  Spartan  origin,"  told  of  an  onterprifto  never 

ously  regarded  ?  or  that  the  account  of  Artemisium 

obtained  '  from  an  eye-witness  not  in  a  position  to 

the  designs  of  those  in  command  ? '  or  that  those  in 

inand  had  any  very  clear  or  unanimous  designs  at  all  ?| 

It  is    too  common  to  attribute  unanimity  of  dee( 

to  the  age  and  rac©  in  question.     The  Greek  work 

is   known,  was  not  at  tLat  crisis  aa  solid  as  vaodt 

critics  must  have  it  for  their  plans  of  campai^. 

Munro  put  it  well,  speaking  of  Marathon.  '  The  feeli 

afirainst  Medisin  and  Barbarism  was  largely  the  creat 

of  the  wars  that  were  yet  to  be  fought,  and  the  litcratti 

that  was  yet  to  be  written.'    He  might  have  added  tl 

neither  the  wars  nor  the  literature  ever  warmed 

feeling  into  a  living   faith.     Even   Salamis  and  Plnti 

did  not  make  tlie  Uelleuw  a  nation.    That  all  the  coi* 

yf  Oreek  popular  thought  was  AirecXeA  vVCT<ia.t»jaT 
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Bom,  QoL  Cou'orJs,  n»tionai  union,  Dr  Kaerst  makes 
Buiiiiliuitly  clear  in  tbo  work  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
Hiticle,  and  e«T>eciaUy  in  the  oxcoUent  chapter  '  Die 
Bataooal-heUeuittcbtf  Idee  im  vlerten  Jahrbundert.'  And 
iwlead,  to  Huch  lengths  did  intestine  antagYjnism  go,  that 
riut  practical  |>an-heUomc  unity  thoro  was  hofoT«  the 
furciblo  unification  under  Macedon,  may  be  said  to  have 
becD  dun  t<)  iho  initiMtive  and  encouragement  of  Peraia. 

Have  these  subjective  recouhtructora  of  ancient  strategy 

»rar  beard  of  Whately*a  *  Historic  Doubta,' or  have  they 

nad  that  work  ?     Panic  due  to  the  rupture  of  Hcouta  ii* 

BcftKlotus'  'Inadequate  and  incredible  reason'  for  the  Aight 

U  the  Greek   Heet   behind   Eubo'^a  as  the  vanguard  of 

Xtrxee  drew  near,     itut  equally  iuadequate  are  all  the 

fOMOiu  given  for  the  Greek  stampede,  from  Timovo  to 

iMJma,  four  years  ago,  and    eHpeciully  on  a£»ei-tton   of 

Uw  mo«t  sagacious   European  oyo-witnoBS  of  the  rout, 

that  the  rank  an<!  tile  took  fright  at  a  Hudden  blinking 

itbeir  on'n  t^ignal  lamp^  in  the  night.     No;  the  Htorm, 

we  know  -w&s  blowing  off  the  Theasalian  coast, 

the  real  cauiie  of  the  flight  from  Artemiaium ;  and, 

it  was  the  storm,  then  the  Greek  fleet  never  went 

to  Chalcis  at  all  (though  Hui-odotus  says  it  did),  for 

lies  the  least  abotterod  part  of  the  Euripus ;  and 

ig  run   for  nhelter,   it  could  not  have  beaten   back 

Lrtemisium  till  the  stomi  abated  on  the  fourth  day. 

it  probable  that  any  human  power  could  have  in- 

tlie  Greeks  to  return  tliither  at  all,  if  the  cause  of 

ihetr  retreat  had  been  a  panic  aroused  by  a  rouaou  so 

leant  ? '    Of  course  not ;  but  how  about  the  habitual 

kblaness  of  all  panics  and  etnmpedes,  let  alone 

fisct  that,  while  N.X.E.  tttormN  are  forcing  powerful 

steamers  to  lie  to  under  the  lee  of  Skyro»,  one 

yot  sail  up  the  Euripus  oven  to  ArtemiHium  on  an 

keol  ?     The  '  difficultioa  *  of  Salamis  again,  we  are 

laid,  'suggctft  tbunisclvcB  nt  once  to  the  mind  of  anyone 

irbo  has  seen  the  strait.'    Uow,  in  so  narrow  4k  space, 

mold  the  Perwian  fleet  have  moved  without  tlie  Greeks 

icreeiving  the  movement,  even  in  the  night-tirae ;  and  how 

mki  the  former,  once  eatabltshed  over  against  the  latter, 

Mve  Allowed  lino  of  battle  to  be  formed?    Manifestly 

MpOMBlMo — as  have  been  about  half  the  movements  and 

ar|kriBeii  of  the  Boer  War. 
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But  to  tilt  against  tbe  'Historic  Doubts'  method  is 
almoBt  as  fiitile  as  tho  method  iteelf,  for  it  wilt  always 
bo  practised,  aii<l  tlio  niorB  confidently  tbe  further  the 
ootntneutator  standa  from  the  Socratic  gate  of  true  know- 
ledfj^o.     It  in  both  more  useful  and  more  grateful  to  call 
attention  once  more  to  the  solid  scientific;  fact^  which  lie 
behind   the  military  eommentary  in  Mr   Grundy'R  casa 
Wo  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  obligation  under  whifih  he 
has  laid  iicbolara  because  thnt  obligation  would  have  been 
clearer  had  ho  left  strategy  alone  and  confined  himiwlf 
to  tacticH,  and  clem-ost  ha<l  he  left  both  to  prt»feswiona4 
exports,  iho  host  of  whoin,  in  a  matter  of  ancient  history. 
can  only  hope  to  convince  a  flniaU  port  of  the  unpro- 
refwionai   public,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their 
professional  brethren. 

If  wo  have  implied  that  the  pei-iod  of  tho  first  PerHian 
War  boa  been  subjected  to  as  much  research  as  is  reason- 
able  in  the  present  state  of  ancient  authority,  or  eren 
to  too  much,  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  minimiHO  its 
momentous  imiM>rl.  in  univotval  history.  But  that  import ' 
and  the  ultimate  results  have  now  been  justly  and  finally 
appraised,  and  the  most  recent  writer  ha«  notbinff  new 
lo  wiy.  He  once  more  scotches,  conclusively  enough,  an 
old  and  hardy  fallacy  as  lo  what  might  have  hapiicned 
had  the  Persians  won  the  day. 

•  It  is  p»»i?ihlc  to  t^xapiremte  tho  con^eq«enr«  whicb  might 
have  w««tt<Hl  tu  Gr«>k  civiliioitiuu.  ...  It  is  extrwuely  <lnubt- 
fol  whether  the  Great  King  could  haw  maintained  his  hold 
nptm  Kuropeum  Gr(«ce  for  tiny  prolonged  period  after  Uw 
iniiUl  couiioest.'     (Qrundy.  p.  4.) 

Awoutr  recent  writem  ProfMsor  Bury  had  taken  the 
same  view  emphaticAlly,  and  Mr  Grtmdy  doe«  not  do 
more  than  clinch  it  by  citing  the  Orwk  cities  of  Afdo. 
Tht*«j.  ^TTAier  and  more  ^{ileitdid  than  any  cities  of 
Europe,  had  bv>cn  in  i^bjec(H>n  to  an  t>rientAl  moaarDhy 
and  even  inclQd<>d  In  Mtm{MW  fur  near  «  eMitory.  and 
w.'uld  be  so  apiin  fw  ahunt  »  «««»ury :  yec  how  much 
Hellenism  dkl  they  )om»?  ^\*hat  m  mnptr*  we  have  ol 
the  exqusstte  lonio  art^  wUoli  flt>uri4hc«l  IWbre  4S0  BX*., 
are  to  be  dated  almoitl  -wkb^^■  after  xh*  taa^pmem  of 
f^yroM,    l>uiB^  tb»  ei^ty  vvhT!)  fiotk^wing  t^at  conqnert 
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irabject  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  home  of  Herti- 
litos,  UipponaXf  Uucatoiuo,  Hellanicus,  and  Herodotus, 
a  mention  only  a  few  of  the  famous  names ;  and,  ore 
finally  relaxed  Iter  grip,  the  Mausoleum  and  the 
Bphesian  temple  had  been  conceived.  Thin  liurdly 
ties  Oriental  brutalisation.  So  far  a.s  wo  know,  the 
Sreeks  of  the  Asian  coaBta  wore  advancing  in  power  and 
1th  all  through  the  Pendnn  period,  and  their  greatest 
was  yet  to  comei  in  the  early  Hellenistic  uge. 

I*  Whatever  tlie  extent  or  natui'e  of  the  tia  which  bound 
(i.e.  the  Asian  Ureek   cities)  to  the  Sovereign  O«vom- 
at  (of  Persia),  it  L-crtaiuly  tluL-tn  not  seem  tu  Imve  beeu  euch 
rto  crush  Hocial  and  intollectunl  devf^lopmcnt  nn  ndluuii: 
les;  in  fact,  nith  regard  to  intclloctual  development,  these 
dticfl  Eeem  to  have  been  flr»t  in  the  field,  and  to  have 
inftoitely  more  prominent  under  Pcraian  than  uudcr 
m  rule.'     (Grundy,  p.  8.) 

The  tin  was  prolxibly  of  a  very  fdight  natun\     All  wo 

of  the  Persian   monarchy  goes  to  show  that  its 

>ry  of  universal  lordship  was  not  accompanied  by  any 

etice  of  nnivenuil  government.      The   Persian  shows 

extreme  type  of    decentraUsed    empire,   an    advance 

hunwmity  on  the  ihvberungsmacht  of   Aesyria,  bnt 

ly  an  advance  in  organisation.     Mr  Grundy,  under 

spell    of   euthiisiiLsm  for  those  who    vanquished    it>, 

lifies  both  its  national  and  pohtical  strength  as  'a 

ly  organised    piceo   of   maehinei-y.'     To    identify    ite 

jsation    with  'the   ancient  civilisation    of    the    KfU<t, 

old.  strong   in   development,  the  one    ideal   of  the 

lions  of  Western  Asia,'  is  a  great  cxoCTTPPatioM  on  any 

erpretation  of  that  hazy  senteupe.    Wlien  have  these 

IHons  had  one  idenl  V     In  a  like  spirit  of  hir-perbole  Mr 

id}*  says  of  Salamis  that  it  was  '  a  straggle  for  the 

id  of  the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  of  the  world.' 

»e    pcjsitivH  rfsult  €>f  Salaniis  and  Plata?a  was   not 

Helloni.sm  steadily  advanced  (for  there  would  prob- 

■  liav«  been  advance  in  any  event),  but  that  it  sprang 

with  a  nughty  bound,  through  the  concentration 

Its  forces  in  one  *eho««en  people.'    The  dilfust^d  light 

focussed  on  one  dazzling  3pot>  the  city  of  Athens. 

ly  Im!  doubtod  if  there  was  any  niilitnry  issue  'wotttv 

flag  about.    Except  for  dramatic  purpuses,  tb.e  »tatA- 
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mcut,  that  Greeks  thou  learned  for  tho  first  time  that 
was  possible  to  oppoHo  Peitiitinti,  would  uover  have 
made.  On  their  own  .soil  they  would  have  op 
Persiann  lit  any  tiinu.  Thai  thej-  succooded  lu  ideating 
them  therH  iu  490  iind  479  B.c.  does  not,  as  Mi-  Grundy  aad 
otiiors  seem  to  think,  by  any  means  imply  that,  had  tliuy 
tri<>d,  they  could  at  ouco  liAve  beaten  Persians  on  Persian 
ground.  In  the  fiist  half,  or,  for  that  matter,  tho  Litter 
half,  of  the  (Ifth  century,  then*  whk  no  GriMik  force  of 
Hufficient  cohoHion.  nor  a  general  of  sufficient  genius,  to 
execute  a  counter-invasion.  Tho  Ten  Thousand  of  Cynia 
went  up  as  a  Persian  forc«»,  It^d  by  a  Persian,  largely 
countenanced  and  supported  by  Persians  and  by  Oriifiitiil 
uuxiliaries.  Sueh  great  captains  tm  t-nmo  upon  the  Greek 
pceno  were  not  adequately  backed.  Agesilaus  never  hiwl 
Huftieient  force  to  affront  the  whole  of  western  Asia  iu 
arms,  nor  had  JuNon  »)f  Pherie.  Iu  short  the  enterpriw 
of  national  roveni^e  was  probably  not  feasible  till  PhiUp 
the  Second  of  Macedon  had  tinishetl  makinfj  his  »i(i/ioii 
nrm^e.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  actually  executed  at  almost 
Ihu  earliest  possible  monteut,  tur  two  yeara  later  ut  the  | 
niost.  Philip  might  have  carried  it  through  in  :13C  witli 
tlie  army  he  then  had;  but  that  army  without  Alexander, 
or  Alexander  without,  the  army,  would  probably  have 
gone  equally  to  disaster  in  334. 

Again,  whatever  value  we  attach  to  the  iiumediato 
nisults  of  the  first  jiart  oi'  the  Grseco-Persian  Rtriij;gle,  it 
does  not  do  to  forget  that  they  were  but  memis  at  best  to 
ft  certain  fwther  result,  that  result  which  alono  really' 
matters  to  modem  civilisation— the  production  of  acertala 
typi!  of  raiud,  tho  free  Attic,  typo,  ever  since  a  standard  of 
intellectuid  liberty.  All  tho  statesmon  ond  generals  of 
Greece,  put  into  one  scale,  kick  the  beam  if  Socrato« 
and  Sophocles  are  in  the  other.  All  the  rays  of  Greek 
life  ere  polarised  in  tho  writers  and  the  arti^'ta,  and 
through  thoni  have  reached  us.  Of  all  the  civil  and 
military  instttutioiui  established,  the  political  and  social 
(ixperimentd  made,  in  tho  tiuy  commouwealth  of  Athens, 
which  affects  us  now,  except  through  tho  philoaophie 
intermediaries?  That  is  what  matters  in  the  fifth  century 
after  the  first  Persian  War— the  Attic  mind.  And.  like- 
vrisc;  what  matters,  after  the  second  Persian  War.  is  tlw 
Jfvllonistie  mind,  whotio  liigboal  ftxv'c«**^'iTi»  i^^^po 
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in   He11enf>*Semitic   laboratories,   was   the  mind   of  the 

Helleuised  Jew. 

Tho  second  part  of  the  preat  Grroco- Persian  struggle 

oEtent  a  more  remunerative  field  than  the  firHt  to)H5<torical 
mearch.  The  authority  for  it  is  of  much  more  various 
(homcter,  and  thfi  events  occtirrod  in  an  ax«  when  Hu-^ 
habit  of  maJcing  documents  of  iantinjf  nature,  such  Ji« 
iniwriptionii,  which  may  any  day  Ik*  restored  t«  «s  by  the 
'  infe,  was  more -widely  diffused  over  the  Hellenised  world. 
i  ;."vcr,  the  facts  being  still  greatly  in  dispute,  and 
tow  farts  coming  to  light  every  day,  no  flual  judgiuont 
\ns  yet  been  arrived  at  on  the  great  issues  of  the  pwriod. 
U.  therefore,  we  welcomed  Mr  Grundy's  book  a»  pofwibly 

I' donni;  a  cycle  of  criticism,  we  would  extend  n  different 
veteomc  t«  tho  fintt  volume  nf  Dr  Kaerst's  *  Gesrhichte 
im  beUenistiBefaon  Zeitalters  '  —  difTorent  both  bcenuae 
this  work  opens  rather  than  eoucUides  criticism,  and 
becauKe  it  is  \en'*  a  KtJitemenL  i>f  historical  faet^  than  u 
wpighty  essay  on  a  central  theme.  Tlie  theme  in  political, 
—the  idea  of  diroct  pemnnal  imimrialifmi,  governing  as 
well  txi*  reigning.  Thi.s,  acwirding  to  Dr  Kaerst,  wn.**  the 
kiivnnce  made  in  tho  fourth  century  on  tho  preWous 
king-ships,  which  worn  either  more  chieft^iinships,  with 
nseraiuty  added,  or  theocratic  royalties  without  govem- 
rocm.  Macedon  introduced  a  now  thing  to  tho  world; 
FTiilip  eiiHured  it«  domiuantM? ;  Alexander  gave  it  expan- 
aon  and  bumaucratic  organiBation.  The  careertf  of  thomi 
two  mighty  men  are  therefore  treated  by  tho  author  only 
ID  BO  far  OS  they  illustrate  the  development  of  this  idea, 
rod  thiiir  |M-'rMODolitio«  are  left  severnly  aloni;.  There  la 
little  attempt  at  narrative  history',  and  none  at  a  compre- 
bensivo  record.  We  have  to  do  with  es«iy«  by  the  ablo 
ident  of  jKiIitics  who  wrote  on  '  the  Theoretic  Basis  of 
neient  Kingwhip  *  in  the  '  HiHtorische  Bihiiothek.'  Tho 
rttoltis  a  singularly  brilliant  and  interesting  piece  of  work, 
to  be  fitrongly  recommended  to  all  advanced  studentd 
of  tht*  period.  It  in  not  a  historj-,  hut  a  most  instnictivo 
f^nuueutary  on  hiatory  from  one.  and  that  a  most  imimr- 
lunt,  point  of  view.  The  author's  central  idea  seems  to 
u  perfectly  sound  in  itself.  The  introduction  to  the 
vorld  at  large,  and  the  development  therein  of  perHonal 
fanporiatifm.  wa«  the  work  of  tho  Macedonian  Ifirnvw©* 
4Dd  a  mosc  niamentoun  work.    Its  inuaodiate  efiecX  o 
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society  could  hardly  be  moi-o    justly  and  tompcrateU 
estimated  than  by  Dr  Kaerst.  I 

Bui  to  dnrive  full  value  and  no  baiin  from  theil 
studies,  the  reader  uiust  bear  in  mind  that  a  form  a 
political  governmont,  however  momontouH,  is  a  mean^ 
not  an  end.  In  Dr  Kaerst's  suggBHtive  prufMirutor^'  sectiuql 
dealing  with  Greek  society  before  the  rise  of  Philip,  bl 
clearly  treatit  tho  ttoXi^  a.s  tlio  end  to  which  all  obtt*  id 
Uelleniu  life  waA  u  nieanH.  For  tbi»i  the  philuHopheiJ 
thought  Jind  wrote.  This  ii*  wluit  hatt  mattered  «vm 
Minoe.  Yet  did  Aristotle  regard  a  political  orgamsatJoa 
of  the  community  as  tho  ono  end  of  all  life  ?  did  he  nm 
rjLther  regard  it  us  a  means  to  the  best  life  of  the  indil 
vidua! — ytwofitvtt  tou  ^u  hxKo,  ottra  hi  tov  «y  l^v  ?  There  in 
HOimithing  very  German  alwut  Dr  Kaorst's  Hupremo  faitll] 
in  a  form  of  polity.  Man,  an  he  kiiowu  him,  exitttH  to  bfl 
governed.  On  thitu  oide  the  North  Sea  we  have  perhspfl 
less  reason  to  regard  govemmont  as  an  end*  or  even  am 
a  univcrgal  moans ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  a  nioet  potosi 
detnrminant  of  tlie  national  mind.  The  iroXit  had  raudl 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic  type  of  frtfl 
intellect;  and  tho  imporialism  of  tlic  'HolleniimiiiH'  hadfl 
moHk  appreciable  effect  on  the  mindH  which  combined  tq 
evolvo  Christianity.  But  though,  perhaps,  tho  modenl 
world  owes  to  the  HuUeuistiv  poriud  its  monarchies 
bureaucratic  system,  that  is  a  debt  transient  and  incoJ 
siderablf*  {-ompurt-d  to  the  mind  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  J 

If  Dr  Kaerst,  however,  writes  of  a  tiieaiis  as  an  end 
tho  particular  means  to  which  he  devotes  himself  is  M 
important,  and  ih  appreciated  with  so  much  insisTH 
and  knowledge,  that  his  limitation  docs  not  in  the  lean 
provont  UB  fi-oin  regarding  liia  book  as  a  mont  valuabli 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  political  problems  of  thi 
Hellenistic  age.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt,  justlj 
ouough,  that  the  detailed  history  of  the  fimt  eKtablisra 
ment  of  Macedonian  Empire  does  not  call  for  re-examlnM 
tion  at  present.  Since  Niese  published  his  '  Gcschicbtl 
der  griocluscheu  und  niakodouiHcheu  Staaten,*  and,  foJ 
tlmt  matter,  even  Mince  J.  ti.  Dri)y.Hen  hiegan  to  publish  h|i 
*  Geschichte  dee  Hellenifrmus '  in  1836,  next  to  no  nev 
ovidonco  for  Macedonian  history'  has  boon  discovered 
Egypt  has  not  yielded  from  her  sands  a  im^  of  the  lov* 
hhtoriaQB   of    aiUier    Fbilip    or    Alexander;   and  whJ 

ll 
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iting  for  Theopompus  and  AnaxiniQiies.  for  Ptolemy, 
ristobnhis,  Clitarchus,  and  CatliKt1icine«<,  we  Itave  ntiueoxed 
y  the  t'ontyraporary  Greek  writers,  aud  the  Grwco- 
Oman  historians  (le  iteconde  main. 

This  dearth  of  new  eridoDce,  however,  even  for  the 
uiiiMt  Btages  of  the  second  strugglo  with  Porsia,  should 
nt be  huting.   The  cxcnvator  inu»tsuun  iiiukc  a  begiDiiiiig 

3dacedonian  soil,  and  he  has  pretty  nearly  all  western 
BtUl  to  examine.  Even  already  for  the  later  Jitage» 
doeumenta  come  in  fast.  Had  Mr  Hiek^  and  Mr  Hill 
irried  dow^l  their  collection  of  tlrcrk  in.srriptions  ns  far 
I  llie  first  udition  wont,  1.0.  past  the  death  of  Alexander 
I  the  eatabliHhment  of  Roman  Empire  in  Asia,  they 
nuld  have  had  to  add  so  much  that  thH  second  isHuo 
iMild  have  bt'cn  too  uuwiuldy  for  students"  use.  Their 
sty  proper  curtailment  of  a  book  intended  for  thoso  in 
aiu  pupiUari  is  most  Hit^ificant  of  the  promiKB  that  is 
I  the  Ht:llunitttic  period.  We  suspect  that  In  the  near 
^^  nine-teuths  of  the  »tudent»  of  Greek  hiHtorj'  will 
Nrorkiiiif  on  Seleueid  and  Ptolemaic  questions  by  tlio 
jv  liffht  of  mnrbloit,  papyri,  and  topogi:aphieal  Kurvo^fi 
'Asiatic  and  African  localities. 

Taken  us  a  whole,  Hellenic,  rosearcli  will  probably  be 
mt  fruitful  henceforward  in  the  record  of  the  Greeks 
ttaidu  the  Greek  peninsula,  from  the  opening  of  tlie 
berary  period  to  the  era  of  Christianity.  If  we  had 
t  provide  ten  fir8t-rat«  Hellcniats  with  aa  mtitiy  uKiwy- 
il^ects  in  pure  hititoi-y,  we  should  distribute  amung  them 
Hue  such  list  as  this : — 

1.  The  rulations  of  the  Anatolian  Grt>ek  cities  with 
htive  powers  from  the  earliest  times.  2.  The  sourcoH 
nd  working  of  Oriental  influence  in  archaic  Greek  art. 
,  Hie   fintt    Greek    commerce    with    the    outer  world. 

Oraek  coinmcrco  in  itj4  later  relations  to  Phceniciau 
•do.  5.  Greek  relations  with  Celtic  peoples.  6.  The 
(rii&sl  Kuropean  colonisation  of  iinier  AHia.  7.  Tlie  intcl- 
Etoal  output  of  th(!  Hf^lleiiiHtir.  ngc  outside  Aloxaudria. 
Greek  ideas,  economical,  social,  political,  in  their  appli- 
tion  to  non-Grook  peoples.    S).  The  rolationtt  of  tho  citioH 

Magna  Gra?<na  with  Italian  peoples  and  poweni. 
.  Greek  religious  doctrine  and  ritual  in  the  ^igw  imme- 
Mvly  preceding  Christian  evangelism. 

Such  a  lint  makes  uo  pretence  to  be  exlmustive,  and 
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its  items  overlap  at  mora  points  than  one.  It  is  fre 
to  exclude  nt  any  rate  certain  large  fie!dn  of  Greek  hist 
wliirh  appear  to  have  bucoiiie  -stttle  and  unprofital 
Tho  internal  politics  of  Greece  proper,  and  its  relattc 
with  tho  ori^pnal  colonies,  that  is,  tho  history  of 
Athenian  and  Spart^in  Leaguen,  are  the  chief  of  the 
It  18  framed  to  include,  on  the  other  hand,  ull  tho  oarL 
and  Inter  relations  of  Crreeks  with  '  bnrbarianK.' 

On  the  literary  side  the  most  proStable  Une  of  8tt 
is  probably  what  we  have  described  already  an  Quelle 
kritik:  for  the  laboum  of  t>cholara  of  the  M.euraius  t} 
have  long  ago  made  search  in  the  eUuitucs  almost  usolc 
Outfiide   the  literary  province  much  will  depend  on  tl 
futuii)  exploration.^  of  urchH^)lot;i-*«ti4,  and  u  little  on 
plorations  already  made.    Those  fortunate  and  iudefati 
^ahle  Os:oniau  scholars.  Mr  Grenfell  and  Mr  Hunt,  bai 
ali-eady  amassed  much  mHterlal  for  the  history  of  Ptoll 
maic  and  Graeco-Roman  Egypt,  some  of  which,  includil 
the  remarkable  Tebtunis  find,  is  still  unpublished;  wl 
nothniK  has  yet  been  worked  into  a  standard  history*, 
should  throw  much  light  on  the  ei^fhth  subject  which 
propoMid  above,  and  some  light  also  on  tho  tenth.     Bn 
while  there  is  much  more  evidence  to  come  from 
Hgyptian   sands,  a    vast   field    in  Asia  lia8  hardly 
explored  at  all.     Despite  the  digginjf  of  Fellows,  Newt 
Uuniann,  and  Heberdey,  the  primitive  deposits  have 
to  ho  discovered,  even  on  the  most  aO'Ceasible  Anatolil 
coasts.     In  tJie  interior  of  the  peninsula,  Professor 
say,  with  his  predecessors  and  followers,  has  not 
able  to  see  anything  below  |;p*ound,  nor  as  yet  all  aboi 
it.      There    are    two    districts,    for    example,    in    CiJ 
Tracheia  still  quite  unknoivn.     Our  ignurauce  of  Sj 
archeology,  even  after  llenan  and  De  Vogii6,  is  03 
ordinary.  Absolutely  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  knoi 
of  the  antiquities  which  must  Hur\-ive  in  the  soil  fr 
the  period  of  Hidonian  supremacy ;  and  while  the 
of  the  Orontea  and  tho  north  of  Syria  generally  mi 
have  been  sown  thick  with  Hellenistic  townships,  we 
assign  aitett  to  cmly  about  half  n  dozen  out  of  tho  ffl 
names  that  we  know,  and  are  doubtless  ignorant  of 
existcnco  of  two>thirda  of  the  cities  that  wore  actus 
foonded. 

It  is  the  main  det«rrent  to  all  scholara  anxious 
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rite  on  the  history  of  the  '  Holtcnisraus,'  that  the  topo- 

.phicnl  scaffolding  is  so  imperfect.  How  nttich  moro 
ght  be  murked  on  the  Hellenistic  map  than  can  In* 
irked  at  present  may  be  inferred  from  riilostinp  ftnd 
Fnjnim.  In  the  firKt  of  these  diRtrictR,  sincB  we 
ppen  to  hftvo  the  extra  ^oup  of  authorities  on  Jewisli 
tory,  wo  can  r«vor  the  map  with  Hollemntin  nanion; 

the  eecond,  an  infli^ifiwmt  oasis,  the  Inbours  of  the 
ipjTUB-seekcrs  have  resultetl  in  locating  nhout  t«n 
toloninic  eonimunities  *  where  literary  authority  juMti- 
jd  the  placing  of  only  three.  How  then  are  we  t^>  deal  at 
!«»eut  with  the  hii*tory  of  a  rfginu  ho  populoim  na  that 

which  Antioch  was  the  capital,  wherein  too  we  are 
Qorant.  not  only  of  almont  nil  the  remains  of  the 
dUenic  ci^-ili^ation,  hut  abo  of  the  Aramaic,  the  more 
■cctfwary  of  the  two  for  the  understanding  of  the  ground 

which  Christianity  arose? 

If  wo  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  darkntws 
ekoos.  "WTiere  were  the  miiitaiy  Greek  colonictt  with 
lich  Polybius  snys  Media  was  girt  ?  Where  aro  the  ro- 
llns  of  the  early  Parthian  power  ?  Hekatompylon,  H» 
lital.  haa  vanished  from  modem  sight  as  completely  as 

agh  it  had  never  Jwen.     AlexHncii>r  foundwi  at  Ipast 
important  colonies  in  what  is  now  Afghanistan.   No 
nal  evidence  hai  been  discovered  of  the  position  of  any 

of  these,  although  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  modern 
t,  Candahar,  and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  not  to  say  Kabul, 

d  on  or  near  certain  of  their  sites.    North  of  the  Oxns. 
WTO  Authoritiee  atteet  the  foundation  of  at  least  eight 
=iee  during  Alexander's  reign,  we  are  hardly  better  off, 
fpfte  of  the  oceupatiou  of  the  country  by  a  European 
A  German  enpneor,  von  Schwori,  has  been  over 

groond.  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  scanty 
srary  authoritios ;  but  for  want  of  power  to  excavate, 

perhaps  of  an  'archaeological  eye,'  he  baa  adduced 
thing  but  circnmstantial  topographicaJ  evidence — the 
of  prohabilily  which  dept^nils  on  natural  lines  of 
nmurdcation.  and  natural  adaptabilities  for  t«wn  life. 

we  know  that  not  only  have  Alexander's  foundations 
in.  and  perhaps  also  in  the  Herv  oases,  to  be  reckoned 


Kr  Grrafcdl's  gvogrftphlcol  Intmdnettoo  to  '  Pftjun  Towdji  riuI  Uietr 
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with,  but  mi«h  remaitiK  ilh  the  later  GriBco-Bfictrian.  king* 
dom.  8o  prolific  of  coins,  must  have  left  behind  it.    Ftulber. 
the  Kubul  di)iiric!t.  uud  tho  lowur  viilluy  of  tho  Kabul 
Hiver,  have  for  nuvny  years  past  been  yielding  coins  of 
HelleniBtic  typos,  Biid  evidence  of  native  workiimnBhip  in  ■ 
bronze,    stone,    and    t«rra-cuttn,    sti'ougly  influL-nccd    bf  < 
UeUenic  traditions.     And   numerous  as  are  the  simiW  i 
remains  found  in  the   Grajco-Buddhist  topos  of  nortb- 
west   Indift  nnd   tho  Yusufsai  country,  now  to  a  grwtt 
extcmt  tcathtiiiHl  into  the  MuHcum  of   Ijiihoro,  the  '  lie)- 
lenoid '  remains  of  Afghanistan,  to  judge  from  e^ideiiM 
obtnincid  durin;^  Tlritiinh  expeditions,  seem  to  bo  still  nion  || 
numerous,  and  perbaps  of  more  direct  Hellenic-,  ptxiigroa. 
At  proHont  wc;  muKt  stjiud  licforij  this  jetsam  of  Greece 
in  idle  wonder.     For  while  the  Hellenic  character  in  tho 
early  Buddhist  sculpture  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
eye,  it  has  midergone  laodifications  which  put  it  outsida 
tho  ordinary  archieological  canons.    Its  immediate  par<^t- 
age  and  it^  date  will  be  an  insoluble  enigma  until  tbe 
ground  on  which  it  is  found  shall  have  been  examioed 
with  much  (creator  minuteueas  than  hiui  yet  been  uflod.    If 
we  are  to  decide  for  Grs&co- Buddhist  art  whether  it  WM» 
direct  outcome  of  Hellenistic  colonisation.or  was  not  rather 
a  GrjcKO-Riiman  lniporl"ation ;  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  Greek  artists*  rather  than  of  Indians  who  had  been  in 
the  West,  or  of  Indians  who  had  accepted  a  westcni 
tradition   filtered    through    Asia,   we    must    know    more 
about  the  Bmall  objects  found  in  successive  layers  on  the 
Buddhist  sites,  and  especially  the  potsherds.      There  is, 
however,  good  hope  that  more  light  will  be  turned  before 
very  long  upon  this    period  in  the  history  of  west  and 
west  central  Asia.    The  Indian  Government,  inspired  by 
tho  wrholarly   Kynipatliies   of    the   i)re.sent  Viceroy,    has 
appointed  for   tlie  first  time  an  Hellenic  archaoologiiit 
to  the  general  directorate  of  the  Archu-ological  Survey ; 
and    there  has  been  ituiueJ  an    intei-national  appeal  for 
help  towards  the  prosecution  of  excavation  on  the  Gtbboo* 
Buddhist  sites  of  the  north-west,  a  work  to  which  tho 
Indian  Government  promises  its  support- 
But  our  Indian  and  home  administrations  might  do 
more  than  this  on  occasion.      It  is  one  of  the  just«st 
reproaches  made  against  us  tn  France,  that  in  our  Imperial 
expansion  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  scientific  inter- 
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i.  Militar}'-  expeditions  are  sent  from  tirao  to  time 
>  lauds  inaccessible  to  peaceful  i>artios,  but  littlo 
light  is  taken  to  attach  to  those  expeditious  men 
□Be  busiiiBMN  it  is  to  enlarf^  the  bounds  of  human 
nrledge — easy  and  unobjectionable  as  such  a  counie 
old  bo.  Where  ■war-corri!.spundonts  are  often  an  en- 
abrance,  men  of  science,  with  their  frequent  linguistio 
moity  ami  Jiabit  of  ciultlvatinf^  relations  with  native 
lulations,  might  weU  bo  acceptable  from  thf  politiwU 
at  o£  view,  while  the  sorvicoa  which  they  could  rendar 
knowIed^^B  are  ineKlitnabltt.  Alilitiiry  expeditions  are 
Bn  enough  made  all  but  in  vain.  What  have  we  to 
iw.  for  oxamplo,  for  the  occupation  of  Kabul  and 
r?  What  ahall  wo  offer  the  world  for  over- 
g  Pechili?  Over  Channel  'they  onler  this  matter 
From  a  political  point  of  ^-iew  the  first  NapuIc<iu'M 
lOst  of  Egypt  has  been  oU  undone;  but  tho  ^eat 

ay,  gea}^aphicat,  ethuoloj^ieat,  and  archaH)lo^icfi], 
ich  hln  seieiitifie  aiiticht'.i  iinule  in  the  valley  of  the 
trer  Nile,  rt^iiiaio^  u  lasting  ntouunicnt  to  the  fi^lor^''  of 
wcQ.  It  is  lung  ago,  and  it  ■was  but  for  a  year  or  two, 
it  France  occupied  the  Moreii ;  !)ut  all  Inter  surveys  of 
I  peninsula  have  been  built  on  the  foundation  she  laid. 
AVe  Bhall  in  oil  UkcUhood  send  armies  often  over  the 
frontierK,  perhaps  again  into  China,  certainly  to 

n  places  in  the  centre  of  Africa.     Must  it  depend  on 

chance  ttyniputhics  and  untrained  eyes  of  engineer 
cers,  with  tbt;ir   hands  full  of   military  duties,  or  on 

leisure  of  war-correspondent**  ajid  commissariat  con- 
dors, whether  the  world  shall  have  better  knowledge 
a  dark  place  of  the  earth  after  the  successful  issue  of 

OKpodition  than  it  had  before?     One  does  not  ho|H< 

much.  To  support  sricnce,  art,  and  lettem  in  the 
nd  stylo  of  the  two  Napoleons  is  utterly  foreign  to 

tmdition  of  bureaucracies.  The  last  embers  of  that 
perial  fire  are  now  dying  oven  in  France.  Adniini^- 
kive  elaasesi  whatever  the  sympathies  of  their  in- 
idoal  members,  have  always  been  ct>UeetiveIy  Phitis- 
b;  and  eCFei^tive  ufBcial  encouragement  of  letters,  art, 
1  science  has  depended  on  prudominant  individuals, 
lally  mouorchs.  ^Miat  the  Napoloons  did,  in  emulation 
Louis  XJV,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  German 
ip«ror  did  while  following  the  tradition  of  Frederick 
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the  Great.  'Williuni  II  now  giveet  eameKt  of  even  betteci 
intentions,  based  on  wider  knowledge.  We  wish  men  of 
scionco  could  look  -with,  equal  confidonco  to  the  bigii 
pliu-as  of  our  own  land. 

There  w  hope,  too,  but  less,  for  those  parts  of  nearer 
Ania    which    iiru  utiU    unilfr  Oriental    rule.      IVrei/i   lins 
ikdmittod  Freinch  excavators ;  and,  though  little  ha?  been 
^ffet-ted   by  them   yet  in  the  iU-govemed  south -western 
province,  any  concession  by  that  Mullah-riddeu  Govltu- 
raont  to  alien  research  is  a  gain.    Tho  construction  tit'  the 
German  railway  to  BtL^^bdud,  if  elTocttid  in  the  preiont 
Emperor's  lifetime,  will  be  accompanied,  as  it  has  alreudjr 
btwjn  procoded,  by  Gennnn  scholarly  iii\'catig/ition.    "We 
may  rest  assurwi  that  L)r  Koldowoy's  expedition  to  Baby-  , 
Ion  19  only  the  first  of  many  German  acienti6c  cntorprigOL 
WiUiam  II  is  quite  aware  that  monuments  can  be  erected 
more  lasting  than  railways.     The  sympathy  witii  wliich 
the  lato  Shaiuiuar  Emir   of  Nojd  received  the  last  men. 
of  Bcienco,    Huljcr  and   Euting,   who   penetrated   to  his 
capital,  encouraged  hopes  that  all  the  scientific  socret«  of 
Arabia  might  noon  be  laid  open.     But  Huber's  untimely 
death  near  .lidda  at  the  bands  of  common  robbers  seems  , 
to   have  discouraged   all    imitators;    and  now    that  tbo  i 
great  Mohammed  ibn  Rashid  is  Rothorcd  to  his  inurderad 
fathers,  and,  under  the  weaker  band  of  his  nephew,  Nejd 
appear?  to  be  once  more  a  theatre  of  internecine  war,  it 
cannot  be  eitpected  that  intidel  men  of  peace  should  bo 
able  to  do  serious  work  in  the  great  peninsula. 

I'pon  the  Ottoman  Government  no  sure  hope  can  be 
founded.  Now  it  admits,  oftener  it  refuses,  with  all  tho 
obstinac}'  that  it  dares  employ,  to  admit  ecicntific  Investi- 
gatoi-9  within  its  territories.  We  may  be  sure  that  not 
only  has  it  no  sympathy  with  their  work,  but  a  most 
active  dislike  of  it ;  and  that  nothing  but  political  fear  or 
political  hope  induces  a  grudging  consent.  This  unreason- 
jtblo  attitude  of  suspicion  and  obscurantism  in  reinforced, 
it  must  be  allowrd,  by  a  more  reasonable,  if  not  more 
excusable,  plea,  namely,  that  tn  a  largo  part  of  tho  Otto- 
man dominion  the  personal  safety  of  eeieutific  parties 
cannot  ho  guaranteed  by  the  numinal  authority.  This  is 
nspecially  tho  case  in  the  wide  Iftnds  inhabited  by  Arabic- 
speaking  populations,  as  exca^Titors  at  Cyrone,  at  differ 
in  flabylunia,  and  even  in  Palestine,  have  had  reason 
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It  is  hardly  less  the  case  where  Kurds  abound: 
a  few  miles  from  a))  hirgo  towtm  in  tho  wcHtcrn 
rofl  of  the  ompire.  the  foreigner,  camped  for  long 
ine  p1/if(*,  iind  dispenRing,  a»  an  exc-iivator  must  diM- 
conaiderable  suoiBof  mouey,  ia  never  anfe  from  the 
pU  of  brig&ndd. 
S^rotio  reaKOii  or  another  no  [uirt  of  Turkey  ih  ground 
vhtch  nn  nrchaxiiogieal  explorer  would  elect  to  work, 
other  ground  nearly  a^  promi^iiug  were  open  to  him. 
lilo  certain  trocte  of  tho  ompiro  are  practically  closed, 
n  none  ik  it  potwible  to  inKtitut-ti  an  invt^Htigation  for 
»tiirh  rontiniiity  and  completo  freedom  of  action  have  to 
kaamrod  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  Such  work 
■  Professor  Ramsny  did  in  Asia  Minor  between  1878  and 
1811  trOM  hampered,  after  he  lost  the  powerful  conxular 
■pIKirt  of  Sir  Charles  Wil&on,  by  every  kind  of  dis- 
•oWKgement.  To  have  alwaye  the  expectation,  and  now 
«Dil  ibcn  the  actual  experience,  of  the  seizure  of  all  papers 
^aoy  or  every  oflirial,  from  a  Vnli  to  a  Afutti'r,  in  not  tho 
nodition  in  which  a  man  of  science  can  do  his  be»t  work. 
IWd  gonemtions  of  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadore 
fcire  not  been  able,  by  pressure  on  the  Porte,  to  extend 
ifce  liberty  secured  to  scieucu  early  in  the  last  century 
ij  tbe  Uberation  of  Greece  and  the  ostabUshment  of  the 
CbediTat«.  The  wonder  in  that  ho  much  exploration 
dkoold  actually  have  been  done  in  the  Ottoman  dominion 
lor  tlw  part  sixty  years,  and  that  pioneers  of  science, 
■UKtJy  Cterman,  should  still  be  prepared  to  carry  on  bo 
aphill  and  dangerous  a  task. 
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Art.  v.— A  BRITISH  ACADEMY  OP   LEARNING. 

1.  (reschickfe    tier    Kotu'fftich'I^i^eusstschen    ^-t  kntlctnie 
IVitufcnMcha/len    zu.    Berlin.      Throo    vols.      By    KM 
Harnack.    Berllu :  Stilke.,1900. 

2.  L' fTiiitohv.  et  Itpiu^re  de  V  Krole  frmi^nisv  fFAthhifg. 
Georgoa  Radct.     Paris  ;  Fouteiuoiug,  1901. 

S,  Annual  Addrrss  tn  ihe  Societjj  of  Artv,  1900.    By 
John  Evans.    '  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,"  IDOO. 

4.  Aasoeiation  hUemttUonale    des   Academies.    iVwnilft 
a«Kmthl&.    g^hii^ale    tentte    4    Parut    (Report). 
Gautbier-Vaiaw.  1901. 

Two    cclobrattons    bare    recently   taken    place    on 
Continent  whicli   have,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
preoccupation  with  military  affairs,  not  aroused  in  (l! 
country  Iho  attention  which  they  may  fairly  claim.     Tlifl 
are  triumphs  of  a  kind,  or  «t  least  marked  stetgee  m-i 
career  of  triumph  ;  but  the  successes  have  been  pc 
and  tended  not  to  embitter  nation  against  nation,  butj 
unite  the  peoples  in  a  common  campaign  of  ci-viliaatic 
Tbeee  two  events  ore  the  centenary  of  the  foundation 
the  French  Institute,  in  it«  fimil  and  complete  form — forjj 
beginnings  go  back  far  into  the  seventeenth  century- 
tbe  bicentenary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Iterlin. 
is  worth  while  to  claim  the  patience  of  the  English 
while  we  attempt  briefly  to  explain  what  the  effect  ,^ 
these  j^uut  inHtltutiotin  has  been  on  the  growth  of  knot 
ledge,  and  to  show  that  we  in  England  might  have 
wiser  had  we  more  closely  followed  their  example. 

It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  the  majority  of  well-infor 
Englishmen  have  no  veiy  clear  notion  of  the  work  of 
continental  Institutes.     If   one  of   our  known   writ 
speakK    with    admiration    of    the   French   Institute, 
hearers  are  almost  siu-e  to  think  that  he  want*  to  set 
in  this  country  an  imitation  of  the  Acad<^mio  Franf 
with  ita  forty  imraortala,  selected  and  laureate  meml 
of  the  litorary  class  of  Paris,  great  novelist*!  or  poets 
essayist*.    A  purely  literary  academy  of  this  kind  wot 
serve  no  real  purpose  among  us,  although  Matthew  Amc 
was  disposed  to  sigh  for  it.     It  would  not  be  pn-i5ihle  hi 
taselect  for  special  honour  forty  of  our  literary  men  ; 
to  asmgn  to  them  a  pension,  as  the  French  do,  would 
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carr^-ing  coaU  t-o  Newcastle.     lu  raauy  tbingM  the  French 

are  more  democratic  than  we;   tho  French   people  has 

not  tho  respect  for  title  and  Uneaxo  which  prevails  in 

i£nglaud.     ItuL  iu  literature,  perhaps  owing  to  the  exist- 

tse  of  academic  tradition,  there  is  in  France  8oniethIng 
e  an  oligarchy,  while  among   uit  there  is  a  pure  and 
tuliinitcd  democracy. 

We  c«>rtiunly  do  not  want  a  tinsel  imitation  of  tho 
^mie  Fnuifaise ;  but  that  Academy  is  only  one  of 
I  branchoH  of  tho  French  laHtitute.  The  other  branches 
the  Acnddrate  des  HetenceK,  oontiiining  mathematical 
physical  sections,  tho  Acadeniie  den  Beaux  Arts,  tin* 
Acad£nue  den  lnm:riptiona  ot  Bclloti  LcttreN,  and  the 
Jutditaie  des  Scienceet  Morales  et  Politiques.  Tho 
Ataddnoie  des  SciencoB  in  some  measure  corresponds  to 
oar  Royal  Sfvcioty,  the  AcadtJinic  des  Beaux  Arts  to  our 
Bc^al  Aeadamy.  But  to  the  other  two  Academies,  which 
deal  with  history,  psychology,  and  soriology,  there  is 
nothing  analagoug  in  this  country.  Herein  lioa  our 
teakne*ta.  The  Institute  m  a  single  whole,  has  a  common 
palace,  administration,  and  library,  and  receives  in  all  ita 
,  tnoohes  state  support.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
nine  of  this  unity,  which  constantly  throws  together  men 
•(  learning  and  reeearch  whose  patha  are  most  diverse, 
which  makes  a  focus  and  organising  ground  for  every 
kind  of  ticieuLiilc  and  learned  euteipriite,  which  iuix)Iauts 
in  the  minds  of  workers  the  great  and  inspiring  conWction 
di&t  all  who  doTote  themselves  to  the  search  for  knowledge 
ire  motnbera  of  one  groat  organisation,  an  intellectual  and 
monU  flergy,  devoted  to  the  servic-e  of  mankind,  and  to  a 
perpetual  wari*are  with  ignorance  and  intellectual  errori 

Tho  literary  Acad^mie  Fmnt^ise  was  founded  by 
Baebelica  in  1635,  the  Acadt^mle  des  Beaux  Arta  by 
Itaurin  in  1648.  the  AcadtSmie  don  Sciences  by  Colbert  in 
MB6v  tlifl  Acad<Smie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettrcs  iu 
1796.  But  it  waa  in  the  stirring  and  boldly  optimistic  days 
^id  ihm  First  Bepnblic  that  the  Acodemie  des  Sciences 
ot  Politiques  come  into  existence ;  and  at  tho 
tho  whole  Instituto  was  moro  closely  bound 
r,  and  set  forward  in  a  detarmined  spirit,  and  with 
of  fervid  enthupiasra.  The  Directory  of  tho 
iblic  woB  'profoundly  convinced  that  the  happiacw 
*  French  people  ia  insepar&bln  from  per£e(^oii  Ssi 
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Bctonco  and  art  and  the  i^rowth  of  aU  branches  of  hu: 
knowI<^dgo  ;  tho»o  alone  can  keep  bumiDR  the  sacred  flre 
of  lihorty  whipb  thoy  have  lighlod.'     Fervent  hopes  indppij, 
and  dcstinc<l  to  cool  rapidly !     Yet  the  French  Institute 
has  fi-om  that  day  to  this  held  ita  o-nn,  nnd  done  end- 
loen  Bervico  to  knowlodgo.    Tho  branch  which  dealt  witli 
moral   and   political    w^ieiKie    wiu*   lOioIishod    during   the 
tjTanuy  of  Napoleon  in  1808,  but  in  1832  it  was  rc-ewtab- 
Ushed.     At  present  the  revenue  contributed  by  tlie  State 
to   the   Institute   is   not   a   few   beggarly    hundreds,  bat 
28,000/.  a  ypar,  and  it  would  not  be  cMwy  to  find  among 
oil  tho  sums  voted  by  the  French  nation  another  which 
docs  BO  much  good  and  eo  little   harm.    The   Inetitiitc 
fumishos  prizes  to  encourage  original    investigatiora  in  . 
science,  including  hiHtorj-,  and  it  maintains  a  library  aai  ' 
paltvco  where  savantn  can  work  and  meet.    It  has  foimdod 
and  sustains  academies  in  foreign  cities,  liko  the  Frciiclt 
Schools  of  Rtinu',  Athtnis,  and  Cairo;  and  alwve  all.  it  is 
valuable — as  at  oue  of  the  ceuteuarj*  meetings  the  Mini^icf 
of   I*ubHc    Instruction  utrongly  insisted — in  maintaining 
tho  clono  relations  of  all  brauchee  of  knowle<lge,  and 
helping   to  spread  a  spirit  of  devotion   to  the  cause  ot' 
loarning  and  science. 

Tlie  history  of  tho  French  Institute  has  yet  to  b(i| 
written,  But  of  one  of  the  smaller  institutions  whirh  it 
haa  founded  and  supported,  tho  fVench  School  at  A:hcn», 
a  most  instructive  historj*  has  recently  been  published  by 
M.  RttdM.  tt  is  a  remarkable  record  of  the  vray  in  whiA 
the  te&dcociee  of  an  age  triumph  over  the  porposca  of 
statt<«mcn  and  M-t  afiide  the  plans  of  fonndets.  Ilnlf  a 
eaauuj-  ago  th«  French  School  wnu  estatdished  at  Athene 
by  Raonl-Roehatt*.  Ouie:niaut.  and  other  members  of  tbe 
lB»tittttaw  who  pcrvoaded  th«  Waiatty  to  pronde  them 
with  tovfa  for  the  poipoee  Iqr  repreeenting  the  ne««$6it7 
ci  conVttting  En^i»h  inflmctc*  at  Atb«>ns  h^  all  possiblB 
K  ■eawm,  Thw  a  hand  of  yottn^  mutx.  voder  the  IfAdership 
^B  oC  Darvlvy,  «»»  detralchfd  to  Athn»  is  evder  that  ihe; 
W  iB^nht  pewttaAf  th«(»  t;r\x>k»  to  Vam  the  TtvnA 

I  aitd  to  iuKbr«4iuid  that   ihf  ivity  dv^eaUion 

I  th»  —>i  WW*  thai  which  ntdtaM^I  flh«BB  PaHs.    Aa 

I  %neMi  ttia  arhooL  whwh  waa  to  havr 

I  ■jiiiMn'fljigntitiiilhi  'hffn'"T~TTin~Tf""T  rf  M^hn 

m. ^^^ 
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oollegQ  of  history  anU  arohtuology,  through  which  hnvo 

mauy  of  theme  who  are  now  the  chief  lightn  of 

learning  in    Fninco,  and   which    has    recently 

ted,  ut   tho  cost  q£  Franco,  tho  maguificont  site 

iilphi. 

L  niuuumental  history  of  the  Academy  of  Iterlin,  which 
I,  like  the  Fi*euch  lustitutu,  with  thu  wholu  range  of 
o%vlod(fo,  from  astronomy  to  philologj*  and  history, 
bec-u  publidhod  by  Proitiasor  Ilarnack,  one  of  it^  uiOHt 
iOoatriouB  members.  lu  a  spirited  inLroductiou.  rrofessor 
[arnack  traces  tho  intellectual  movonionts  which  led 
I  Uii>  riito  of  thu  great  scientiflc  ucadeRiieM  of  Europe. 
10  Kenoscenco  had  cora,e  to  direct  men's  minds  to  tho 
rgottun  splendour  uf  thti  litoraturo  and  art  of  Greece 
td  Rome,  and  the  Keformation  had  recalled  tho  fervid 
■piration  and  faith  of  the  early  Church.  Both  together 
id  shattered  the  ueclexiatiticul  crust  whicli  had  formed 
er  the  activitiod  uf  the  Kuropean  nations,  and  set  them 
rwrard  in  it  nnw  and  \oag  cai*i:>er.  Toword.-i  the  oml  of 
B  Hert)Ut«euth  ceuLury  a  now  and  powerful  tendency 
ide  ltd  appearance,  a  growing  belief  in  the  value  of 
llh,  of  exact  method,  of  scientific  demonstration.  This 
g  especially  furthered  by  the  yreat  growth  which  h.Hd 
;en  place  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  mttruuomiral 
Duce,   a   growth   to  which    Knglaud,   in    tho  days  of 

Gton,  powerfully  contributed.  As  the  exact  sciences 
idevoluped  and  became  more  coiupUcatod,  tho  feeling 
9  that  the  universities,  which  were  mainly  concerucd 
h  educatioQ,  and  were  besides  distinctly  conservative 
tone,  required  to  be  supplemented  by  great  and  or- 
tiitfcd  instituciuns,  the  prinuiry  object  of  which  should 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  rather  than  its  diffu- 
m.  The  oldest  of  the  extant  Kuropaan  Academies  is 
It  uf  the  Lincei  at  Rome,  founded  in  IGOIi,  which  still 
urishcs  after  many  vicissitudes  and  some  periods  of 
Fpcndod  animation.  Tho  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  fol- 
■fld  in  1002,  juid  the  Acadt5mio  dos  Sciences  of  Paris  in 
a.  Thus  Herlin  was  by  no  means  the  pioneer  of  tho 
iremeut;  its  Academy  was  not  linoUy  constituted  until 

fact  that  tho  representiitlve  Academy  of  Germany 

uded  in  Berlin,  ralherthaii  in  Dresden  or  Ihuunor, 

rosult  of  circuuistAUCOS.    Its  origiaatiun  woa  due 
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to  one  of  the  greatent  and  mast  restlesn  of  humjin  Inf 
ligeoces,  Loibnitz.     He  was  full  of  large  but 
rhimcricnl    pinns ;    ouo    for   uniting    tho    Romantsit    anrl 
ProteMtaiit  ConfeHMioiw ;  anotlier  for  eHtablisbing  a  state 
super^neion  of    books,   which  should  allow  none  to  be 
published   bat   such  as   contained    diseoToricfl    at   one 
new  and  useful  to  the  commumty.    After  visiting  Par 
Loibnita  was  smitten  with  the  desire  to  form  a  (Jemian 
Acudomy  of  Scioncos  ou  the  model  of  that  of  Colbert.    He 
vainly  urged   his  plan  on  the  Oovemmente  of  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Russia.    Prussia  at  tho  time  seemed  too  bacli 
WAi'd  iu  civilisation  to  be  tho  scone  of  so  enlightened 
institution.      But  when   the  heir  of  the   Great   Elect 
brought  to  Berlin,  as  his  bride,  Sophia,  daughtei*  of  ti^ 
Elector  of  Hanover,  a  doBceiidant  of  our  James  I.  shi 
introduced  to  the  somewhat  boorish  Court  of  Brnndenbui 
a  liighcr  refinement.   As  Frederick  II,  her  grandson,  wrot 
'Cetto  Princesse  nmena  en  Prusse  I'esprit  de  la  soci^t^, 
Traio  politesse.  et  I'amour  des  arts  et  des  sciences.'    Amor 
'  other  diBtiuguiHliod  men  whom  hIio  attracted  to  Berlin 
Leibnitz,  and  in  her  support  he  at  last  found  means 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  a  great  academy  of  lenming  nn4 
science.     But  to  few  founders,  perhaps  to  none,  is  it  eve 
given  to  discern  from  the  first  whither  tho  institutic 
which  they  found  will  tend.      Leibnitz  no  doubt  nt  th4 
time  held  lu  his  mind,  not  only  more  knowledge,  but 
[keener    aenne   of    tho    intellectual    rluinges   which  wrre 
I  coming  over  the  world  than  any  other  man-     Bat  erenj 
lie  Haw  hut  la  jMirt.    Some  of  the  functions  which  he  we 
fttln  have  asHignod  to  the  Academy  fell  away  from  it  in 
time,  while  others  which  he  had  not  anticipated  gradually 
camo  within  its  province. 

Comparing  the  Academy  in  tho  days  of  its  foundatit 
with  the  form  which  it  assumed  when  taken  in  hand  andj 
reconstituted  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Dr  Haroack  obsei 
that  three  of  the  original  purposes  had  become  obscuwd-l 
Tlio  first  of  these  was  tho  religious  purpose — that  of  up-^ 
holding  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  spreading 
it  among  Kurrounding  peoples.  The  second  object  was  to^Aj 
pi*omote  the  service  of  the  state  of  Prussia ;  the  third  wa^^H 
to  purify  and  propagate  the  German  language.  As  these  ", 
more  local  and  narrow  objects  fell  into  tlic  background^ 
their  place  was  taken  by  the  broad  and  catholic  passic 
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for  the  advanoement  of  knawl(»lKQ.  It  oame  to  be  felt 
thnt  tho  public  }{o<k1  was  beat  served  by  the  spread  of  exact 
K:iiuwl(Hlg«  and  ruattoiiablo  though t,aud  that  men  ofstriiMictf 
luul  of  letters  were  then  mosfc  useful  to  the  KUite  %%-hon 
tiiey  attended  mout  completely  to  their  own  work,  with- 
out too  strict  regard  to  conaequonces.  Wo  have  hero  once 
more,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  tht*  moral  unforced  by  the 
history  of  the  French  School  of  Athena.  It  is  a  truth 
which  porhaxM  no  one  has  no  clearly  sot  forth  as  Aujfuste 
Cotnte,  that,  ju8t  as  u  amnll  rudder,  whvn  steadily  prevseil 
in  one  direction,  will  hrin>r  round  the  lai-g^st  ^hip,  so  ninii's 
faculty  uf  true  and  straight  thiukiii^,  small  an  itti  iuilu- 
eaoe  may  Keem  at  any  given  moment,  yet  in  the  long  run, 
by  ita  quiet  and  uniform  influence,  will  havo  far  greater 
effect  ou  Uie  coumo  of  civiUtiuiion  iimn  the  viuluut  im- 
pnlBM  and  the  warring  motives  which  generally  actuate 
oniDUUty. 

The  Academy  of  Frederick  consisted  of  four  clai»e«t  or 
SDCtions:  (1)  experimental  philosophy  or  natural  science; 
(3)  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  (3)  BpeculatJvo  philo- 
npby ;  (4)  antiquities,  hititory,  and  language.  The  third 
sections  was  an  addition  thie  to  the  rise  of  the 
iphy  of  Wolff.  When  one  considers  the  splendid  out- 
Wrst  of  phlloBophy  in  Germany  during  the  century  which 
bUowed,  one  can  understand  how  imptjrtant  the  addition 
Ms.  In  the  pi^^ee  of  Professor  Uarnack  may  be  traced 
Ibe  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Academy,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  cosmopolitan  tipirit  had  prevailed  »■  far 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  society  were  carried  on  in 
Frcnvh.  It  was  not  possible  that  this  should  endure  long : 
uul  the  national  German  upri>iiug  in  the  days  of  Napoleon 
hard  an  effect  in  imparting  more  of  a  national  spirit  even 
to  learned  in-ftitutiuus.  In  tho»e  dayM  tho  luuding  Mpiril.s 
le  Academy  wci*e  the  Humboldta,  Wolff,  N'iebuhr,  and 
her — a  splendid  galaxy  of  talent,  who  changed 
iniiny  wny»  the  constitution  an  Rxed  by  Frmlerirk. 
Wu  have  not  space  to  record  these  vicissitudes  in 
datail ;  and.  iatereeting  as  is  the  history  of  the  Prussian' 
Amdemy.  itjt  loKNons  cannot  bo  directly  applied  in  other 
,  KRUitries  where  government  is  less  completely  centralised, 
H  lO)]  learned  men  Ivjh  accustomed  t-o  a  rigorous  diHctplinn. 
^Ljtotit  moiit  be  allowed  that,  ou  the  whole,  the  Academy  of 
^IfUii  has  nobly  carried  out  the  academic  ideal.     Many 
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more  recent  foundation!*— the  AcfulemlM  of  Munich,  Got 
tingon,  LoipziK.  S(«ckholiu,  and  Turin,  for  example — ha^ 
been  constituted  largely  on    itt    model ;  nnd  n  splendid 
succeasion  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  fi-om  the  days  < 
L«ibuitz  find  JiibloiwUi  to  thoao  of  Virehow  and  Moi 
aeu,  have  carried  it«  fnntu  into  all  lands. 

The  InstitutoH  and  Academics,  and  other  learned 
8cicnti6c  societieti,  which  exist  in  nearly  all  tho  capital] 
and  many  of  the  g^reiit  university  towns  of  the  Continttnt 
include  nil  knowledge  in  their  scope,  but  none  of  thei 
has  a  purely  omaniontal  and  litcirary  branch  like 
Acaddmio  Frftn<;aise.  Usually  they  have  two  branc 
the  uuo  devoted  to  the  science  of  nature,  to  matbi 
niaiii'iil,  physical,  nnd  biolo}j;ica.l  studiuti;  the  other  to  tl 
science  of  man,  to  the  whole  range  of  sciences  l>e(;innin| 
with  anthropology  nnd  ending  in  sociologj",  which  is 
fawt  rising  in  impoi-tajic-e  and  improving  in  organisatitu 
This  human  and  historic  »ide  of  Actidemies  is  culled 
various  names  in  various  places ;  at  Berlin  and  Yienna  tl 
philosophic  and  historic  side,  at  Guttingen  and  Leipzig  tl 
philologic  and  historic  side,  at  l^ome  the  moral  scioncea.' 
At  Munich  the  Academy  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
physicjil,  the  phUoAophic  and  philologic,  and  tho  historic. 
But  whatever  be  the  special  terms  used,  all  Uie  greiit 
European  Academies  recognise  tin*  essential  and  inJJH- 
putable  truth  that  the  realm  of  ordered  knowledge — of 
science — faUs  naturally  into  two  parts,  whon^of  one  dt-Mls 
witl)  nature  and  the  other  with  human  activities.  This 
natural  division  bait,  in  Bngland,  made  itaelf  folt  in  that 
institution  which  is  our  greatest  ceutro  of  research,  the 
British  Museum.  When,  some  twenty  years  ago,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the  collections  at 
Bloomsbury  to  tlie  new  sito  nt  South  Kenslugton,  those 
collection-s  quite  naturally  feU  into  t^vo  groups.  The 
sptwimens  belonging  to  natural  history  went  to  the  new 
muacum,  while  the  antliropological,  historic,  and  artistic 
treasures  iicmainod  in  Bloomsbury.  Man  and  nature  are 
nocessarily  the  two  centres  about  wliich,  in  the  form  of 
an  dlipse.  gathers  the  mass  of  human  knowledge. 

If  ouo  a^ks  wliat  good  hitn  come  to  the  human  sciencoa 
ttom  their  stricter  organisation,  (wi»eciaUy  in  Gomiany. 
the  luwwcr  is  ovenvlu-lming.  The  state  of  things  in 
whicli  it  Himut  could,  by  his  \»rivate  efforts,  greatly  extend 
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I  field  of  the  knowledge  of  history  and  of  social  taw  ih 

coming  to  an  end.    W«  are  enterlufc  on  a  ceutury  to 

sh  iMxqier&tion,  aiunlgnmatioii,  practioal  Kouiali^iu,  is 

ig  aa  necesHary  iu  loaniin^  tin  in  public  niiil  biui* 

lifo.     Sir  John  Evans,  in  his  presidential  address  to 

» Society  of  Arts  in  tfao  yoar  1900,  said: 

l*Tho  preuout  tunditiuu  uf  soieuce  in  vvrX»iuiy  due  to  the 

elforUt  uf  siicli  aocjotied  as  the  Royal  Sucivty  aud  ibt 

iriliuate  Hixueties  in  this  and  other  vountrtes.    They  secure 

i-eooKniUon  for  9cien(.«  aud  thoae  who  iniraiiuit;  tliey 

rent    nverlapjiln^,    uervo    to    deter    difToront    nton    from 

rldn^  on  the  same  1ine»,  mid  briti^  inflimnrt!  to  l>rnr  on 

public  nnd  on  the  Goromment.    Any  individitnl  U  loim 

!>rful  by  hiuuelf  than  when  he  ih  iut!iOO)ate<]  witli  cithcni 

tltti  tHuuc  object.     An  active  Kociofcy  ii*  u  coriK>rotiuii 

a  perpftnal  tniooession,  and  it  never  dies.     The  work 

ied  ou  by  an  isolutt-d  studnnt  c«(ts«a  at  hi«  df.-n.tli,  but  th« 

tk.  dune  by  a  luiuiboi'  of  titudentt*  acitiuciaUiil  tujfoUiitr  unoa 

itad  ou.' 


WMle  in  England  tins  associatiou  in  work  has  bo«n 

oonfined  to  the  niitural  scienniB,  through  wiiiit  of 

ktiou   of  tboKu  deJkling  with   man,  abroad  great 

■rprisea  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  man  and  hi« 

rks  have  centred  in  the  Acadeiniiw.    Take,  for  intitaiive. 

field   of  classical   studies,  of  which   most  educated 

wn  have  some  small  knowledge.    The  Actadcmiejj 

[Oermnny  hnve  given  to  the  world,  or  aro  iu  the  eourso 

giving    us.  in   great  part   owing   U)  the   influence  of 

afmaor  UonuuKen,  an  ntitouudiug  series  of  collective 

rks.  in  each  of  which  ttonie  claus  of  remains   of  the 

iriliftatiou  of  Greece  or  of  Rome  is  put  together  iu  the 

complete!   way    by  thu   eoiiibinod    efforts   of  miiiiy 

krs.     There  is  the  Corpus*  of  Greek  Inscriptionn,  the 

?\Jt»  of  Latin  Inseriptions,  the  Corpus  of  Byzantine 

i,  the  Corpus  of  Sarcophagi,  of  Attic  Sepulchral 

lenta,  of  (irtnik  Coins,  of  Greek  Torru-CottJis,  and 

sntl  otho4-M.    Great  wurka  Uko  these  can  only  bo  carried 

ouder  two  couditions,  when  sehohirx  are  organised, 

when    the    tiiaiAi   provides   funds.      Such    funds   are 

to  meet  expenses,  not  to  provide  the  (almoHt 

1)  payments  to  the  ccholani  who  devote  the  leisure 

their  Uveii  to  the  pruductiou  of  such  monuments  of 
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learuing  iind  rcsoarch.  The  bent  scholars  of  Germany  otV: 
proud  to  give  their  best  yeun  fur  the  advuncotnctnt  of 
knowlodgo.  But  no  small  society,  and  no  publisher,  am 
organinu  thu  labour  involved  iu  tho  production  of  • 
Corpus. 

But  wo  hav«  not  exhausted  the  list  of  the  histortesL 
workif  produced  by  the  Berlin  Academy.*  There  in  ibs^; 
edition  of  Aristotle,  Bnd  of  the  Greek  Commcntiirics  on 
Aristotle,  tho  Prussian  State  records  of  tho  cight^K-nth 
veutury,  monumotital  editions  of  the  works  of  Ibn  Saadf 
Kant.  Humboldt.  Due  to  the  support  of  the  same  institu- 
tion in  the  new  edition  of  Greek  Chritttian  writera  of  ths 
first  tltree  centuries.  In  1897  the  Academy  voted  7500L 
for  various  publications  and  expeditions  of  a  scientifie 
character,  about  half  the  money  goiug  to  the  support  of 
work  in  natural  science,  and  about  half  to  the  support  of 
historic  and  ethnographic  investigations.  In  addition, 
the  Academy  has  had  an  indirect  influence,  through  thi 
activity  of  inHtit.utionM  which  stand  in  u  filial  rolatiou  to 
it,  on  such  undertukingfl  as  the  German  Schools  of  Korae 
and  Athens,  the  magnificent  excavations  at  Olympian 
the  investigation  of  tho  Roman  fronttor  in  Gei-ntany,  and 
tiie  publication  of  mutenala  for  German  biiitor;'.  1 

England,  as  wo  have  seen,  started  quite  tut  early  Wj 
the  other  nationa  of  Europe  on  what  we  may  call  ibt 
academic  career ;  but  it  is  a  curious  ftwt  that  the  couns 
pursticd  by  the  Royal  Society  has  been  markedly  diffcroni 
from  that  which  has  been  followed  by  tho  Academies  ot 
PariH  and  Berlin.  From  the  first  it  has  monifeHted  * 
tendency,  which  has  become  more  and  more  prouounc«d 
with  time,  to  confine  it^  acti^'itieR  to  tho  i^oioncce  of 
nature,  and  to  ttet  aside  those  of  which  the  hintory  and 
the  mind  of  man  are  the  Biibjectts.  In  earlier  volumes  of 
tho  Philosophical  Transactions  we  find  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  hiHtorical  and  philological  papers.  A  tradition, 
even  now  not  extinct,  haH  prevailed  of  electing  as  Fellowi 
a  few  representatives  of  learning  and  historical  research. 
But  the  notion  that  tho  sciences  which  deal  with  man  at* 
as  important  as  those  which  deal  vrith  nature,  require  w 
much   research,  and    need   as    much    organisation    and) 


•  W«  h«Te  to  thiink  Dr  Kdhnkr.  Hbmrlnn  ot  (he  Acadraif  of  BOTlin.  iW' 
iJtfi  Informnllan  wbicb  billows. 
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iniigeinent,  bas  never  been  accepted  hy  the  Royal 
ty. 
The  dunie  bias  has  marked  other  Enfjlinh  societies*  «nd 
JMtittttions  which  h&va  made  somo  eudeavour  to  deal  with 
[i  wide  field  of  knowledge.    The  Brit^h  Association,  which 
in  1831,  has  a  more  democratic  aud  \o»s  excluFiive 
ir  than  the  Academiee  of  Science,  utiice  it^  object 
:  not  only  to  bring  tof^ther  men  of  special  attainnifiibt, 
'  Also  to  interest  tbo  gouerol  public  in  sclcntiflc  dis- 
r,  and  to  fumiuh  infomiatiou  to  tlioso  who  may  put 
to  practicaJ  iicconnt.    The  British  Associntion  wortliily 
ipiea  the  fleld  of   physical  and  of  biological  science ; 
its  attitude  towards  the  hintorical  or  human  branches 
knowledge,    though    woll-mennt,    is    not    altogether 
{htened  or  defeueible.     It  devotee  a  section  to  othno- 
OT  anthropology,  under  which  head  are  included 
logical  researcheti  into  bniin  and  bouoe,  oa  well  as 
jlogical  reeearohea  into  primitive  art,  custom,  and 
Another  aection  is  that  of  economics,  the 
of  hiHtory  and  invefitigation  which  is  concerned 
the  production  and   distribution  of  wealth   being 
kirly  cut  off  from  all  the  other  parallel  branches  of 
rlfulge.     Lately  a  iiection  faait  been  added  which  deahi 
education.     This  seems  to   be  a  most  unfortunate 
not  because  education  i«  not  worthy  of  any 
it  of  seriouH  dincUHfiioii,  but  liei^auae  it  in  uuly  by  a 
)nception  that  education  can  be  called  one  of  the 
ehea  of   sciontTO.     It  is   not   prinmrily  a    matter  of 
irch  but  of  practice.     But  the  whole  Teat  fields  of 
ory.  of  philoNophy,  and  of  philology  are  not  touciied 
British  Association  ;  quite  rightly,  no  doubt,  sinca 
qnito  enough  to  do  otherwise.    At  the  same  time, 
exeliisinn  of  thcsn  Htudics  tends  to  foster  the  common 

>n  that  they  are  outside  the  Held  of  science. 
In  tho  same  way  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
tt  hfta  become  almost  exclusively  an  iniititutiou  for 
ierinj;  the  uatm-al  sciences.  It  is  true  that  iectur<!B — 
tti  excellent  lectures — on  branches  of  history  and  of 
y  AT«  g'iven  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institutaon.  but,  nA 
Wng  and  &  working  force,  it  tells  only  in  the  direction' 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

It  tfl  a  curious  and  a  iiuggeMtive  fact  that  the  National 
ademy  of  America,  founded  not  long  ago,  has  iu  simihir 
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fashion  concome<I  itself  almost  exclusively  witb  aatia| 
soienco.  Small  blame  to  tho  researchers  who,  finding  I 
iiistrumeui  ready  to  their  huud.  make  uho  of  tt  to  gcK 
purpose  ;  but,  if  the  ndhorentfl  of  the  human  scienoea  a| 
thuM  in  England  and  America  elbowed  out  of  the  gm 
scientific  inatitulioim,  it  would  uppeui"  that  they  ^hool 
combine  on  their  own  account  to  form  Mociotieti  to  J 
the  work  which  is  at  pi-osent  not  done.  i 

Front  time  to  time  effurttt  Imve  been  mode  in  £DgIa^ 
to  complete  the  orb  of  knowledge  by  institutintf  fwa 
orgauiaatioixs  intended  specially  to  promote  much  i^tudil 
as  are  concerned  with  the  human  mind ;  but  uufortunHte^ 
none  of  those  itflurts  ha»  been  attended  with  full  miccmi 
In  the  eighte»;nth  century  the  Society  of  Autiqiuiritrs,  tli 
Sociot>-  of  Arts,  and  tho  Royal  Society  of  Literaturo  H 
eame  into  being.  Those  soeietie^  are  atill  active,  and  son 
of  them  hare  dune  good  work.  But  no  one  of  ibei 
poHsc.'!»es  or  nvor  haa  iK>S(4i»bed  the  aniplo  fuiida,  tU 
prestige,  the  intellectual  authority  which  should  utuaej 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  embodiment  uf  Eoglifib  ttviruiqj 
and  re!t<wrch;  and  none  of  them  haa  made  any  effort  I 
extend  the  field  of  ite  operotiona  so  far  iia  to  incluil"-  aI 
knowledge  of  man  in  his  psychologic  and  historic  i-i  i 
Moreover,  none  of  them  is  supported  by  the  State.  N^  itt} 
w«  want  in  tbiH  cumntry  is  iin  in.siitntiun  corrccipcJiiJid 
to  the  AcAdomie  des  Inacriptiona  and  tho  Acad^mio  dfl 
Hciences  Morales  et  Politiquee  in  Paris,  to  the  histerioq 
tilde  of  the  Akademie  der  \Vi^<teni4t;haften  in  Iterllu.  I4 
the  department  of  the  Liacci  in  Rome  which  di*a)a  wit 
*  scienzo  morali.'  It  shotdd  no  longer  be  possible  toj 
that  England  shares  with  Turkey,  and  witli  Turkey 
among  Kuropenn  Powers,  the  discredit  of  having  no : 
nised  and  state-supported  Academy  dedicated  to  tho 
gross  of  knowledge  in  what  concerns  man  and.  society^ 

These  facUi  have  been  made  clearer  to  us.  and 
moral  euforeed,  by  the  efl"orta  wliieh  have  recently 
made  to  promote  an  international  attsociation  of  Acade| 
of  Science.  In  1800  there  was  held  at  Wiesbaden,  01 
invitation  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  meeting  of  _ 
seutativce  of  the  principal  sciuntific  Institutes,  \s-)lh  a  viC 
to  the  closer  federation  of  learned  and  scientific  workdB 
throughout  the  world.  A  more  foi-nial  meeting  was  I 
in  Paria  in  April   1901,  at  which  impoi-tnni  djscue 


T*or  wTiereas  in  tlie  department  of  natural  scimice 
wfVM  rt'prrsenltH],  luid  woHliily  ropn'tKintwl,  l>y  a 
ation  from  the  Hoynl  Society,  there  was  found  no 
iation  or  society  which  coulii  Iw  rogiirded  ns  fairly 
Denting  hi»tori(.-aI.  philological,  and  philo»uphiL-»l 
X  in  Great  BritAtn. 

to  rcsolntions  passod  by  tho  assomblwl  dnlegatwj  wej-o 
ne  importance.  Tlie  Academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
■d  jointly  to  produce  a  ROinplot<i  tMlibion  uf  tliti  works 
ibnJt^,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  tried  to  found  such  au 
loe  of  Acftdomies  aa  is  now  taking  place.  Tho  delogatos 
d  to  urge  upon  their  respective  Govommeuts  arruuge- 
B  by  which  important  historical  documonta  should 
nninunicatod  and  nrohivos  lent  by  one  country  to 
ler.  A  plau  of  Sir  David  Gill,  Astronomer  of  the 
j|£  Good  Hope,  for  th(5  measurement  by  international 
fcnt  of  degrees  of  latitude  on  a  line  drawn  from 
Ro  south  through  Africa,  recoivod  universal  appro- 
D,  as  dill  a  bold  project  of  tho  EngliMh  lioyiil  fkx-iety 
he  compilation  year  by  year  of  a  complete  index  of 
(pers  in  natuml  science  published  in  all  parts  of  tho 
L  The  practical  results  of  far-reaching  plans  such 
H  will  be  great. 

Wft  U  also  another  side  to  tho  matter.    At  a  time 

a  painful  and  protracted  war  exercises  our  minds, 

rhen  in  every  country  of  the  Continent  England  has 
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England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  seems  no  longer  to  a 
OS  a  peat'eful  force.  TJtit  Koipnro  still  temlH,  with  a  goat 
but  contiuuiMi  pressure,  to  bring  together  men  of  diffem 
nations.  The  British  and  tbo  tVonch  chezmst*  (he  Britii 
an<)  the  German  philologiBti  the  British  and  the  Italil 
arclueologitit  meet  together  in  the  friendliest  spiiit  tu  tl 
midst  of  national  joalouny  and  rivalry,  and  fool  a  coranM 
impulse  in  that  desire  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  wbi^ 
is  the  life-breath  of  modem  research,  an  increase  whid 
when  the  Bold  of  knowledge  is  more  completely  luappa 
out,  may  be  furthered  by  almoiflt  e%'ory  "workor  who , 
time  and  patience  to  devote  to  the  pumuit. 

The  Aflsociation  of  Academies  does  not.  boi 
fiHtittfy  Home  ardent  spirits.  One  of  tlicio,  u  Hungorioi 
echoolmastCT  named  Kemeny,  has  published  a  proJ«4 
for  a  great  International  Academy  which  is  not  only  tj 
comprise  all  knowledge,  but  to  include  all  uationH."  Q 
endows  it  with  a  revenue  of  four  millions  of  francs,  ail 
makes  the  scat  of  it  the  central  city  of  Berne.  It  is  I 
produee  indexes  of  all  knowledge  and,  iu  some  uuex  plainQ 
way,  to  stop  the  usue  uf  unnnedcd  bookit.  Mr  Kem^iqd 
plana  arc  not  practical.  It  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way  9 
iutemational  library  at  Berne  would  bo  more  couveulca 
to  students  t-ban  the  existing  libraries  at  Fans,  Londof 
and  other  great  cition.  And  Kincu,  as  Sir  John  Evans  ha 
clearly  shown,  a  central  society  cannot  supersede,  bd 
only  organise  and  correlate  the  activities  of  specialii 
societioe,  it  is  evident  that  a  world-academy  would  fal 
reduced  to  helplessness  by  its  own  size  and  the  variety  ot 
itA  aetivitiea  Moreover,  the  language  difficulty  is  insuper 
able.  Tet  the  notion  is  generous ;  and  perhaps,  after  oU 
Mr  Kom<iny  may  be  marking  h  roud  along  which  we  sblO 
at  Home  future  timu  make  prtigrwsjt.  ( 

The  next  meeting  of  the  associated  Academies  ts  to  Bi 
hold  in  London  in  1904.  Tho  summary  whirh  we  havegivMO 
]>oint«  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  that  meeting  lakei 
pljiee,  we  EngHnh  ought  to  have  found  some  way  of  repi* 
Renting  in  it  the  intereste  of  English  philosophical,  pj^ 
logical,  and  historical  studies.  Home  powerfid  sc 
should  be  formed  to  deal  with  that  one  hamisphoMi 


tsupeJ,  1901. 
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ererywhere  prejudice  tbogo  who  pursue  Uiem  age 
more  conipiit-nt*-*!  nnH  the  lem  exppriment«l  or 
matical  studies  which  have  man  for  their  objpct. 
nounced  materialists  will  ovon  deny  the  ap)iliuahili( 
the  term  Hcience  to  the  vnguo  and  Ichs  t-nnily  formul 
roitulta  of  the  historian  and  the  raorahst;  but  more  q 
mindod  thinkers  will  always  we  that  cverj"  brancl 
knowled^ri;  must  be  pursued  by  its  own  methods.  In 
Academies  of  the  Continent,  ikfc  all  events,  the  Bcle 
which  deal  wHth  man  have  now  ^inod  a  socurai 
undieputwl  position.  ^ 

The  nineteenth  wmtury  hat*  witnessed  the  com] 
emancipation  of  aatiiral  science  from  metuphysica,!  | 
ancc,  and  its  immense  progress  in  nil  diroctions  in 
interpretation  of  nature,  of  our  niaterial  Hurroundin) 
general.  Hut  man  after  all  is  greater  than  his  surra 
ing9,  and  the  knowledge  of  man  has  an  int«reet,  ^ 
bearing  upon  eouduct  and  happiuefis,  gi-eaier  than 
belong  to  any  study  of  merely  material  things.  I 
pix>por  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  By  degrcni,  owii 
the  lead  given  by  the  studies  which  den!  with  no 
niothodi*  far  ljett<>r  adrtptod  for  the  discoiery  of  truti 
being  introduced  into  the  studies  which  concern  i 
From  anthropology,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  thei 
the  branches  of  history  which  deal  with  man's  hi) 
and  noblest  activitie-s  the  idea  of  development,  the 
iHilief  ill  cataclysms,  the  respect  for  provinl  (tunt,  ho« 
disagreeable,  the  distrust  of  a  priori  views,  hoTi 
attroctive,  are  rapidly  making  way  and  gradually  i 
fying  the  mental  attitude  of  all  investigators.  To  fu] 
this  movement  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  6pl| 
the  age,  and  for  an  assured  future.  The  only  wi 
which  the  growth  of  &  superBcial  materialism  ca 
finally  checked  is  by  showing  that  the  higher  powesi 
functions  of  man  will  bear  the  cold  light  of  a 
investigation,  and  establish  their  right  to  a  place 
order  of  thr  nnivrrso.  If  this  be  the  case,  what 
service  ran  be  rendered  to  tho  rising  generation  th( 
organisation  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
tho  improvement  «f  ihnir  methods,  and  the  br 
together  of  the  dispersed  students  who  in  Engl 
devotod  to  their  pursuit. 

In  LondoD,  though  there  is  as  yet  no  fully  oi 


Biij  UL IIU3  wuy  ui  wiUBUUwy  uuip  uiuiviuuui  n'orKC'i-M. 
ivo  llicm  a  pui-pose  iu  Ufo.  Tbo  societies  liavo  an 
lilmjf  vitality  luiil  energy.  Their  great  drawback* 
at  tlioy  constantly  overlap  in  a  mnnnor  that  is  wu.stc- 
'  time  aod  force,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  unublo 
ep  up  n  high  rttundard  id  their  publications.  TIili 
•  triiinefi  tncmliurrt  of  the  sueietics  Iieinj;  usuiUly 
y  occupied,  they  have  a  tendency  to  fall  under  tho 
ol  of  less  learned  mombei-a  who  have  leisuro  and 
y.  while  thuir  ithortuess  of  funds  often  makes  them 
ident  on  the  inipflrfc<:Uy  cnliyhtcneil  benefactor, 
bo  defecUi  of  thene  .societii'H  might  bo  diniiuitihed, 
leir  force  increuseil  tenfold  if  they  were  organisrd. 
Home  way  eonnected  with  some  central  iuBtitutiori, 
I  load  they  could  follow,  and  wUobo  activities  thoy 
support. 

ne  of  the  most  obvious  ways,  and  certainly  the  most 
isli  wuy,  of  orguiiitiing  the  lujimcd  uucivtien  of  Lun- 
K-ouId  be  that  each  tihuuld  appoint  ct-rtain  delegates 
should  meet  in  order  to  establish  in  concert  a  central 
KU.  If  there  were  a  dweller  lu  London  who  had  thu 
isit^  knowledge,  and  a  groat  capacity  for  organiBation, 
ight  succeed  in  making  the  dreum  a  ixuLlity,  in  |>er- 
Ing  the  detached  societies  to  extend  their  int«ro.st»: 
;o  contribute  from  their  funda  towards  the  u.stublish- 
o£  u  great  library  and  the  payment  of  organising 
tarics.  Than  Huch  a  way  of  proceeding  none  could  be 
'  consonant  to  the  nature  of  our  cepreHentative  iustitu- 
,  or  more  cducati\-o  of  the  mass  of  our  learned  workers. 

talent  could  not  be  expended  in  a  morn  useful  or 
loble  way.    But  when  one  reflects  on  the  ability, 

and  the  leieuro  which  would  bo  required  to  on- 
in  auch  an  entcr[)ri8e,  one  t.H  obliged  to  think 
limpler  and  loss  obstructed  wuy  must  bo  sought 
Thu   practical  alternative  f«eom«  to  be  tho  direct 
ili^hiueut  of  au  academy  of  historic,  philoBOphic,  and 

Kc  studies.     It  is  uo  part  of  tbo  purposo  of  this 
5.— iVo.  SS9.  I 
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paper  to  enquire  how  Ihie  dbould  be  set  about.  It  tl 
known  that  this  practical  question  is  enga^ng  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  moat  prominent  men  of  letters. 

Scbolai-ti  iu  England  have  8o  long  lived  without  orgnni* 
Kation  that  at  first  thoy  w^Hrcely  rftuline  wliiit  it  mean*. 
Wlien  the  notion  of  a  new  central  institution  t»  set  before 
on©  of  our  savants,  his  first  obsorx-ation  is  apt  to  bo,  *  I  do 
not  »eie  how  it  would  help  vie'  And  the  second  obderva* 
tion  will  be,  '  They  are  sure  to  elect  tlie  wrong  men.* 
Unless  workers  can  rise  above  this  merely  personal  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and  unless  they  can  realise  that  knowIc<lge 
is  one  great  republic,  of  which  it  is  our  highest  privily 
to  bo  worthy  citizens,  nothing  good  in  the  way  of  tb4 
organi»^ntton  of  re»$earcfa  can  bo  done.  No  doubt  ut  firot 
Rome  of  the  best  men  might  be  overlooked,  and  the  ftindi 
of  the  institution  might  not  always  be  employed  in  tie 
boat  way.  But  the  great,  the  all-important  matter  is  to 
briug  Bome  ivorking  seUemo  to  the  birth.  Friction  wonM 
i^oon  rub  away  eccentricities ;  in  working,  the  best  methods 
would  liave  a  natural  advantage  which  would  secure  their 
triumph  over  difficulties. 

In  concluBion.  we  may  briefly  euramarise  the  phief 
odvanUiges  which  belong  to  the  coutiueutal  Acoidetiiies  of 
Historic  Science,  »omo  of  which,  at  all  ovontts  would  b«U 
tiiimiplanting  to  the  somewhat  bleak  but  yet  invigorating 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  England. 

First  comes  the  recognition  of  merit.  The  [latli  of  the 
student  must  almost  always  be  steep  and  lonely ;  he  ninst 
devote  months  and  years  to  work  of  which  the  roeiill* 
may  seem  but  iimall.  He  may  easily  be  so  plaeed  aa  to 
liave  communion  with  but  few  kindred  spirits,  whih-  tlie 
study,  which  is  necessarily  a  weariness  to  the  fleeih,  grinds 
out  of  him  the  iiower  of  facile  enjoyment,  and  makes 
him  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame.  Recognition  by  some 
authoritative  body  of  tlie  quality  of  his  work  affords  hha 
a  solace  iu  the  pre^ient  and  inspires  him  with  energy  for 
the  future.  Honorary  degrees  at  univeraitica  are  suitable 
rewards,  but  they  are  seldom  given  except  to  those  who 
have  already  attained  high  reputation.  But  tlie  groat 
Academies  may  seek  out  and  recognise,  in  some  \ray  or 
other,  younger  men  who  liavo  done,  or  are  di)ing,  good 
work,  incouspicuouB  though  it  may  be.  Such  honour 
coming  to  an  EngUiilimaii  ixova.  a  toreiga  Institute  1 
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in  felt  by  nianj'  to  be  most  encoumging  and  hdlpful ; 
it  there  does  not  acwm  to  be  any  j-eason  why  we  abould 
It  in  this  lutttter  entirely  to  continentfl.1  ref^oKnition. 
Secondly,  in  an  age  when  Npecialism  is  becomiug  a 
It  danger,  when  there  ts  n  tendency  among  workers 
Hot  to  look  beyond  tbe  limit*  of  the  particubiP  field  of 
their  labours,  the  Aeadoiuit>&  are  valuablo  as  affording 
tviidy  moans  for  intercommunion  of  savant,-!.  Many  of 
fieir  meetings  arc  plenar>-,  at  which  all  members  ar« 
[jswred.  .\nd  iu  tho  libraries  and  salons  of  the  Academy 
JildingM  juivants  who  ait!  working  in  diffeit»nt  i^arts  of 
same  domain  meet  naturally,  and  find  point*  of 
itsct,  or  combine  to  tak«  common  action  in  the  face 
fsomo  im[>ending  difficulty. 
Thinlly,  fhrr  Acjidt-mips  are  able  t<i  speak  with  uutho* 
in  matters  social  and  historic,  and  to  advise  or  to 
lonstratc  with  their  Govonimenta  when  the  interests 
lesniiiig  an*  involved.  Tbe  Academies  of  PariK  and 
rlin  are  in  frequent  communication  with  the  Ministers 
'Stat«,  who  greatly  value  their  advice.  In  England  the 
Royal  Society  has  influence;  but  matters  of  historj', 
language,  c.ritirism  or  philosophy  are  not  witiiin  its 
irince.  No  doubt  tbe  Government  would  receive  sound 
Ivico  on  many  points,  if  asked  for,  from  such  bodies  as 
he  So<:iety  of  Antiquarien  or  the  headu  of  departmenta 
the  Briti(>h  Museuui.  But  we  luUMt  venture  to  tupe/tk 
plainly  on  an  unpleasant  topie,  and  say  that  the  inertnesti 
the  Government  in  regard  to  historic-al  monuments, 
Lud  the  want  of  appreciation  of  ancient  remains  shown 
loader  British  rule  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Cypruw,  clearly 
■Imved  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  ready  to  advice  tlio 
jGoTemment  when  consulted,  but  that  it  is  most  deeimble 
[to  bring  pressure  to  bear  ui>on  thu  authoHtics  in  England 
ind  the  English  possessionH,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
ibnaefi  whicti  arc  only  too  notorious.  When  we  contrast 
llhe  way  in  which  historic  runiaiim  are  protected  in  the 
iCrimcR  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
|aI1  comers  in  North- Wort  India,  we  see  that  there  are 
tiuittar«  in  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  educated  world 
ttooLd  decide  that  Russia  is  far  more  ci\'ili8cd  tlian 
England. 

Poorthly,  tlie  Academies  have    great   effect  in  the 
mgaolBatiun  of  research,  in   the  minimisiny  of  the  sad 
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vi-itAto  of  time  and  power  which  occurs  when  studente 
undertake  unttuitable  work,  or  do  a^atn  what  has  fllmidy 
Ihm'ii  well  doue.  How  much  labour  is  thus  thrown  away 
{&  London,  few  know.  But  for  the  advice  and  help  of  the 
MfllrialH  of  the  British  Museum.  Htil!  more  would  be  lost. 

Fifthly,    the   organisation    of    research,    and    the  en- 
couragement of  such  branches  of  it  as  seem  likely  lo 
bo  of  tfprcinl  Korvice.  ore,  in  tho  continental  Academic* 
larxely  carried  out  through  their  control  of  funda.    Tliey 
propose   o\'oi"y   year   subjects    for    treatises,    and  award 
pri/X'd  to  the  papers  which  they  judge  the  best;  or  th«y 
innko  (frants    for    the  payment  of  expcnsus  of  research- 
Many  rojil  scholars  arc  in  nil  countrief*  provont«d  from 
doing  valuable  work  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  the 
uteans  for  rarrj-ing  it  on ;  and  many  taeks  of  the  greatest 
hiiiK)rf«nro  are  delayed,  while  the  necefisary  mat<?rijU  fa' 
them  is  day  by  day  peritthiug  for  tho  waut  of  imdowmeiit. 
The  endowment  of  research   has  been  in  recent  ycum 
adopted  to  a  considerable  ex  tont  at  Oxford  and  CanibridghJ 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done;  and  it  has  recentM 
Ihh'h  nuuh)  plain  on  sovoral  occasiun.i  how  iuadequatdfl 
providetl  are  the  wealthiest  of  our  British  umveraitios  fifl 
carrying  on  liighor  studieB  in  a  manner  suited  to  modeifl 
requii-ementtt.  I 

Ctmlineutul  ways  are  ofton  v«ry  different  from  ouifl 
Id  many  rospoct^  the  peoples  of  tho  Continent  stAM 
U»gcther  on  one  wide  of  a  hue.  aiid  Britain,  ^Vmerica,  ain 
the  Uritiuh  Culoniett  on  the  other  »ide.  But  if  there  bfl 
mie  common  quality  which  ia  found  among  the  educatm 
clastd-s  of  all  countriL's  it  Ia  tJie  mental  attitude  whksl 
hiw  been  pfuduceil  by  tho  great  prngretis  taking  place  id 
M'it'uce  on  all  iddes,  and  which  is  to  be  found,  not  onlfl 
in  Kuivpo  and  Amcrit^a,  but  in  India  and  Japan.  InstitW 
tions  which  agnx)  with  that  attitude  are  likely  to  be  «fl 
1UP  wlieit'ver  they  iire  sot  up.  There  e^eenis  therefore  CM 
roAtton  why  the  notion  uf  hu  Academy  of  HistoriyM 
rhiUUoffteal.  and  PhiU)Mi{ihirttl  Studiv:s  should  not  Ifl 
pianted  on  ihid  ^ido  the  KnglitJi  Channel,  to  produce  faeM 
afamaomeof  the  fruits  which  it  luis  brought  furth  abofll 
dantly  in  all  Und«  UHwe<>»  Parid  aad  St  Petersburg,  anfl 
(i\uu  ^tockholiu  lo  Madrid.  ■ 
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Offniem  i  Miecxem  (With  Fire  and  Sword),  1884  ;  Poiop 
(The    DeluKo),    I88(i:    Pan    Wolotlyjowithi,    1888:    Quo 
YadiM.  1896.    By  Henry  Sienldewiez. 
Dsifci    Scatana    (Chiltlrnn    (»f     Satan),     1897:     Homo 
Sapic7ts,  1808.     By  Stanislnus  I^rzyby^zewski, 
Komethjantkn    (The    Actress).    18U0 :    Ziemin   obiecana 
(The  Promised  I^iwl),  1891).    By  LadiKluux  Hejmont. 
Ltitlzi    Jitzdmiini    (The    Homelcws     liace),    1899.       By 
i>tephen  Zeromski. 

Na  Kremch  lainiir  (On  tlio  Skir(j4  o(  Lh(!  ForeKt),  1894: 
rr  Matni  (In  tho  Toils).  1807.  By  Wenceslaus  Sic- 
roszeweki. 

Taivino   the  queation  whether,  us  a  possible  factor  In 
politics,  Polish  nationality  is  by  this  time  quito 
!,  we  inay  safely  assert  that  in  othor  diro«tiou>i  it  -ttill 
Vfg  eviduMt si^us  of  life.     Cliopin,  Moniuszko,  Itubinstein 
ithe  pn,<it,  anil  in  nur  <liiy.s  Itetwkti  and  Pmhirownki,  have 
led  woll-desoo'ed  renown  jw  miiHician.'^.  Medrxojewi^ka, 
l>t  many  years  ago,  took  tho  London  st^ige  by  storm. 
\vi  names  of  the  paintcn*  Matejko  and  Siemicradzki  art* 
»t  unknown   to  the  artistic  world ;  nor  are   those  of 
!>W8ki  and  Madnmo  SklmlowBka-Curie  less  familiar  to 
hvsIcistM  and  cheuiiKts.     Every  one  has  heard,  if  perhaps 
litii  slightly  sceptical  wondrr,  of  the  marvelKniK  inven- 
iine  of  Szczcpauik;  and  lattf^rly  the  immense  success  of 
ticular  novel  haa  made  the  whole  English -speak - 
itblic  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Sicnkicwiej-^* 
itcrary  oxcclleacu  nhowa  tho  vitality  of  a  race    far 
I  sorely  than  the  etiige,  or  science,  or  even  music  and 
plastic  arts,  for  all   these   are  in  a   great  measure 
itional.     Tlie  Iniijcuafje  of  a  nation  is  its  blood,  so 
speak ;  and  a  people  whose  literature  is  fIoui*i$hing 
anot  be  notir  death.    Wo  have  been  ttdd,  and  have  every 
}n    to   believe,  that  in    Prussian    Poland   there   is  a 
tJceable  revival  of  the  language;   men  whose  diction 
formerly  disBgured   by  uncouth  Germanisms,  now 
pure  idiomatic  Folitth ;  and  thia  revival  is  muver- 


f*  It  B»7  be  ifotth  wlillc  to  nct«  Uiat  tliU  well-knowTi  BAni«  to  pro- 
1  thus— ShciiK-ki'6-Tcctcli. 
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sally  ascribed  to  the  eutbusiastic  eagei-ueHS  with  whlci 
Si(tiiki(!wi<!:fi'»  noviiU  nn'.  rend.  L{;i  uh  add  that  the  kinnlni 
nature  of  till  t)ie  }?hu-  (-ongucH  h&a  rendered  Sienkiewid| 
vrH»tioiiK  faniilmr  to  many  an  alien  ;  and  that,  whilst  the 
schoolboys  of  Warsaw  are  still  forbidden  to  speak  their 
native  lan^agc,  it  is  road  and  enjoyed  by  men  of  Mumo- 
vit.»  blood  an  far  east  as  the  Volga,  and  as  far  northj 
Archani^cl.  V 

I  Bo  Kfoat  a  triuinph — far  moro  important  to  the  vciji 
oxuiteiiRo  of  an  o]>pi'«amMl  race  than  can  Iw  imagined  bj 
tho»o  who  never  knew  what  oppi-ession  nieaas — may  wbB 
iirouso  some  interest  in  the  literal^*  achiovomraots  ol 
Sienkiewicz.  But  is  he  a  master  unrivalled  and  companioo 
lojw,  n  mere  monument  in  a  deeert?  or  Jutvo  wo  in  hin 
the  culminating  expression  of  a  movement  coming  fron 
ihf^  innur  Itfouf  thn  nation  itnelf  ?  This  question  wet 
endeavour  to  amiwer  in  the  following  pages. 

Not  to  mention  a  number  of  short  tales  and  skot 
some  of  them  masterly  iK)th  in  design  and  treatmeirf 
Henry  Sienkiewicz  has  written:  *  With  Firo  and  Hvrari 
•The  Deluge,"  'Pan  Wolodyjowski,"  and  'The  Teotonll 
Knights/  roman(*s  dealing  witli  various  periods  of  Polid 
history ; '  The  Polauiecki  Family,'  and '  Without  Principlrt 
(jB«e  dofftnatu),  both  on  lines  very  similar  ta  Boui^l 
psycliolugioal  novels;  and  latterly  he  has  broken  nM 
Lground  in  his  'Quo  Vadis,*  to  which,  we  understand,  hei 
now  preparing  to  add  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Julian  th 
Apostatf.  All  these  have  been  translated  into  Englisl; 
Considering  that  the  translator  ha^i  laboured  nn  witi 
untiring  zeal  for  many  n  year,  meeting  -^rith  but  sligh 
nuitorinl  encouragement  until  quite  latel}',  it  secme  almM 
ung^Titeful  to  hint  at  short<?omings  in  a  work  of  so  mod 
gotxlwill  and  porsovcrnnco,  the  moro  »o,  an  we  note 
decided  progress  in  the  latest  voIarae«,  Still,  in  justice  t 
the  originals,  a  few  remarks  must  be  made-  The  reacln 
of  tliese  t  ranslations  ought  never  to  forget  that  Sienkiewii 
is  a  mnster  of  style,  an  artist  rnanioun'd  of  form ;  and  thi 
he  lias  drawn  to  the  utmost  on  th^resoureesof  an  ncc«e/ 
igly  rich  language.  If  these  merits  are  not  hIwbj 
discernible  in  tht-  translntion,  «f  how  many  translatioil 
can  it  bi!»v«dtlmt  they  are  equal  in  ff^tyle  to  their  originfth 
Apart'  from  this,  however,  we  often  moet  n-ith  expression 
clear  enough  to  a  Pole,  but  rendered  with  such  liter) 
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fidelity  as   to  hare  no  meaning  for  au  EngUshmitn,  &«, 

for  example,  the  aucictit  and  t«tiitA.-ly  fortn  of  salutation, 

*  Czolem,'  wliicli  uppeant  iu  English  oi^,  '  With  thu  f oro- 

htemd.'    American  tumfi  of  i«peech  are  also  not  unfroquuut, 

i  the  slangy  flavour  they  ^ive  t«  the  wtylt;  i.i  especially 

-  :nc  in  a  talc  of  the  timoa  of  Nero.     But  while  wo  uoto 

"  ilt'^fects,  we  muKt  confess  that  tho  difficulties  were 

tiirjnuous.    possibly    insuperablo ;    and   certjiiiity,    if    the 

itorks  of  Sienkiowicz  had  waited,  for  an  interpreter  who. 

U)  a  thorough  knowlodgo  of  Polish,  added  a  mastorj*  of 

Eugliitb  prose,  they  might  liare  had  to  wait  a  long  time. 

Among  the  productionB  of  Sienfciewicz's  pen,  we  do  not 

tttond  to  discuss  the  two  psychological  uovoIm,  '  Without 

I  J*nnciple« '  and  '  Tho  Polaniocki  Family,'  not  that  thoy 

[tre  inferior  to  the  befit  of  their  genre,  but  because  wo  do 

like  the  </enre  itself.     In  thaie  works  wo  ennnot  but 

tbo  dolicato  clovcrnoss  of  tho  dialogues,  the  variety 

truth  of  the  characters  described,  and  above  all,  tho 

Lpmetration  shown  in  the  author's  cunning  analysis  of 

'ttotivuM  and  passions.    Wo  admit  tliat  every  good  novel 

ought  to  be  a>i  psychological,  let  us  say,  an  Shakettpcare's 

dramas  ;  but  it  should  not  be  more  so.     A  hook  containing 

action  which  oxcitcn  a  lively  intcrcwt  in,  after  all,  a  literar;)' 

fulore  if  it  continually  stops  to  point  out  the  secret. 

working  of  the  springs  on  which  the  action  depends  ;  and 

the  mora  elaborately  this  is  done,  the  worse  ia  the  net 

nmlt..     We  abstain,  therefore,  from  discussing  this  side 

of  Sienkiowicz's  talent.     His  paychological  novels,  taken 

as  such,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Bourget. 

Talufn  merely  as  pictures  of  contemporary  Polish  society', 

Uieyare  exquinite;  daintily  liumoruuiswithadaMhof  satire, 

kot  vithout  pathos  at  time«,  and  always  written  with 

iIm  eoay^  elegance  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Wa  paaa  on  to  the  historical  uoveU,  and  in  particular 
tothegreat  Trilogy— those  three  books'  which  tell  of  the 
Hmskrtms  times  that  began  with  the  great  Cossack  ro> 
faeUion  (1047)  and  ended  with  Sobieski's  victories.  We 
Busi  say  frankly  that,  no  matter  in  huw  good  a  transla- 
X  they  have  httle  chance  of  winning  pupularity  with 
Ush  readers.    The  average  cultured  Englishnuin  nmy 

eoaslvb  ct  'OgnieBi  I  Mtecsem,'  'FoMp,'  ud  *Paa  Wolo- 
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cortainly  be  awriro  thnt,  in  th»  dayn  of  tfao  Tiidont,  Polruiil   ' 
VTHs  a  vast  IdnRdoin  that  stretched  fi-oni  tJio  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sen,  froni  near  Berlin  to  not  far  from  Moscow.    He 
will  hare  heard  «f  Sobiexki,  and  tlie  name  of  Kosciu^rzko 
— misspelt  in  n  line  of  Ctinipbell — will  orcur  to  his  meninry; 
but  of  Polish  historj',  life,  and  custom,  he  is  likely  to  know 
rauch  leKiithan  about  the  Mnhrattas  or  the  BongaliH.  This  I 
is  natural ;  but  it  follows  that  the  very  qualities  which 
have  in  these  works  cni-aptured  the  whole  PoUhIi  natiou 
are  to  him  mere  stumbling-blocks.     Events  of  history  oi 
familiar  to  every  Pole  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  or  th»  i 
Spanish  Armada  to  a  Board-school  pupil,  would,  if  hitit«d  ' 
at  in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  render  it  oniginaticat   Often 
ton  notes  or  more  to  a  pnjre  would  be  required  to  explaia. 
CQstoms   or  proverbs  that  for  a  native  of  Poland  ue«dj 
no  ex  pi  fin  at  inn.     An<l  the  names  I- — Slsr/.i't»iHki.  Mokrsk),] 
Zficwiiichowski  and  hundreds  of  others  etill  more  crabbftd 
^they  am  known  to  history ;  perhaps  their  families  stffl 
exist :  perhaps  the  re-ader  is  himself  acquninted  or  alli«l 
with  them,  and  is  proud  to  find  them  blazoned  there.   But 
to  an  Enf;;lishman  they  seem  as  barbarously  unpronounc*-* 
able  as  the  names  of  Houghton,  Iddesleigh,  Brougluun, 
oi"  Wriothenley  must  appear  to  a  Pole  unacquainted  witi 
English.   What  makes  most  forthcfiuccossof  thooriginab 
is  fatal  to  their  right  appreciation  when  translate*!. 

It  is  a  pity ;  the  more  so  as  these  are  perhaps  the  boat ' 
of  8ionkicwicz"«  mvitions.  Fettered  by  restrictions derised.' 
to  render  patriotic  literature  impossible,  he  seems  not' 
even  to  have  felt  their  weight.  As  he  intended  that  ererj 
Polo  throughout  the  three  empires  might  i^ead  what  bt 
had  written,  he  was  of  course  greatly  cramped  in  hi« 
choice  of  a  subject,  X<Jt  only  the  last  centuries,  with  their 
inemorBblo  insurrections,  but  the  days  of  old,  when  King 
Stephen  Raiory  again  and  again  muted  the  hosts  of  IvaO 
the  Terrible,  nnd  those  when  n  Polish  king  establiwhi-d  a 
nominee  of  his  own  in  the  Kremlin— that  is,  the  most 
glorious  epochs  in  the  annals  of  his  country — were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  ground.  Sienfciewicz  could  not  dream  of 
depicting  RuA'*ian  figures  on  his  canvas.  In  his  volumes 
the  Polish  armies  contend  against  the  rebel  Cossacks,  de- 
stroy the  victorious  troops  of  Charles  Gusta^nis,  the  would- 
be  conqueror  of  the  country,  and  begin  the  last  great 
jelnj^»gle  wi(h  the  Tartars  and  Turks.     By  selecting  thi* 
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nod  he  lulled  tbc  suspicions  of  the  censorship ;  and  it 
Forded  his  ^niua  an  ample  Hold. 

Yet,  though  evei*y  pii^<!  in  these  works  boni-stho  stjiinp 
'  patriotism,  it  is  the  patriotieni  of  n  broad-minded  man, 
I  whom  the  fanatiml  hatred  ovcm  of  his  country '«  rnomies 
lan  o<Jio«s  thing.     If  w«  <-annot  ciuite  miy  that  he  feels 
I  certain  sympathy  for  them,  he  always  tries  to  regard 
jem  with  unprcjuJiced  eyes.    Even  whilst  he  depicts  the 
>at  atrocious  scenes  of  carnage  and  torture,  ho  makea 
all  allowaneo  for  times  and  prv^sions ;  and  paint**  so  vividly 
[the  pjmj^s  of  liarnhly  thwarted  iimhition  in  a  mighty  soul. 
It  the  fell  deeds  of  revenge  which  follow  appvor,  if  not 
wicked,  U'^s  dinboHcal.    No  one  could  portray  with 
ndontleBH  vigour  the  wholesale  stuughtor  and  un- 
ible  dcTastation   wrought   by  the  (.kjssncks  under 
iclnicki,  whose  name  is  anathema   to  every  Polo ; 
>verthple»a,  his  ability  as  a  leader,  his  hou-Iike  valour, 
:  fox-like  ennning.  and  withal  a  eertain  penwrnRl  nobility 
sentiment  In  the  man.  who  never  forgot  either  a  scr- 
ee or  a  wrong,  are  also  appraised  so  candidly  and  so 
ell,  that  not  even  a  Cofvutt-k  etmid  complain  of  unfair- 
The  rapacity  of   the  Swedisli  generals,  and  their 
srciless  trnatment  of  the  land  that  was  for  a  Hhurt  time 
their  power,  are  described  with  severe  truth  ;  but  tbeir 
bt«ru  b!*avery  and  their  snpenority  to  the  Poles  in  martial 
ripline  and  tenacity  of  purpostr  are  by  no  means  passed 
Charles  Gusfavua  ta  a  usurper,  to  whom  any  con- 
lient  crime  in  fair-play  ;  nevertheless,  ho  is  shown  mora 
niian  once  acting  with  the  magnanimity  worthy  of  a  grout 
Even  Radziwill.  the  traitor  Itadziwilt,  who  in  that 
[nrful  crisis  threw  all  his  vast  power  into  the  balance 
[af[minKt  his  country,  is  seen  by  the  reader  wrestling  in 
|«gony  with  his  conscience  until  he  has  force<l  himself  to 
[Wlipvo  that  what  ho  does  is  not   ti-eason,  but   the  sole 
laeans  of  saving  Poland  ;  and  he  comes  to  his  end  in  such 
1!™^!!*  nbandfinment  and  remorse  that  we  feel  as  much 
Ijdty  for  the  maa  as  horror  for  his  guilt. 

This  natural  inclination  to  look  for  the  good  in  every 
cWncter  does  not  lead  our  author  to  palliates  the  evil. 

131)1  very  heroes  are   not  hei"oes  of  our  century,  but  of 
krint — a  time  when  pious  knights   prayed  fervently  to 
ipist,  yet  in  the  heat  of  battle  gave  no  quarter  to  those 
10  asked  it  in  Christ's  name;  when  pitiless  reprisals 
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were  the  rule,  when  massacres  were  answered  by  maa> 
anTTeit,  impalement**  by  imijalementa,  Sit-nkinwivz  has  bo 
taste  for  knights  and  warriors  aa  we  should  Uko  them  to 
be ;  he  does  nut  care  to  mitigato  the  horrible  facu  he  hag 
gleaned  by  a  close  study  of  the  annal-s  nnd  meniolrs  of 
those  timefi  ;  he  cares  only  to  be  true.  Reading  his  piigei, 
wo  feci  sure  that  men  such  as  ho  describee  have  really 
existed ;  wo  see  in  them  the  children  of  their  age— tlu 
age  when  CromweU's  saints  put  the  garrison  of  Drogheda 
to  the  sword,  and  Turcnnc,  the  most  amiable  of  men,  laid 
waste  the  Palatinate.  In  a  word,  trutli — iinplacnblo, 
unHparing  truth — as  to  things,  and  a  genial,  indulgcait. 
diiiposition  nx  regards  men,  form  the  moral  basis  ofj 
SienkiowiczB  historical  romances.  1 

Nor  does  he  spare  the  nation  itself.  Tliat  profuuad^ 
faith,  love  of  rountrj-,  and  forgtitf  ulnRss  of  prlvat*"  intererti  I 
whirh  alone  made  it  po».sible  for  Poland  to  overcome  inj 
conftict  against  such  odds,  are  displayed  to  the  full,  i 
the  brigliteHt  uoloura.  But  again,  the  universal  djsonl 
the  instability  of  temperament,  the  incapacity  for  ol 
ence,  the  montitrouii  pride  ol  individuaUdm  that  pui< 
slight  with  a  rebellion — in  short,  the  excesses  of 
paiision  for  freedom  which  was  ever  the  great  virtue] 
Poles,  until  by  exaggeration  it  Ijocame  a  rice,  and'i 
oaglce  gathered  together '  round  the  corpse  of  a  dead  i 
r-all  this  in  represented  with  courage  and  sincerity, 
tion  is  hero  no  IcH*  instructive  than  history.  Many  a  lear 
volume  has  been  written  on  the  causes  of  Polaud':^  doi 
fall ;  none  has  diagnosed  those  causes  more  accurat 
than  Sienkjewicx.  Even  to  the  present  generation, 
novels  teach  a  great  lesson  in  social  ethics.  No  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  country  wui  deny  that  the 
national  temperament  i»  still  fundamentally  the  Hame. 
There  is  yet  too  much  of  that  same  instability  and  falsa 
love  of  per.Honal  independence  which  render  every  enter- 
prise that  demands  the  united  efforts  of  many  workere. 
not  only  difficult,  but  almost  impossible.  Until  this  be- 
comes a  thing  of  the  past,  until  the  Poles  learn  to  act 
together  im  one  man,  suburdinjitiug  personal  vic^vs  to  the 
duciHion  of  tlie  niajoritj',  they  may  desire  freedom — as 
they  do— with  all  thoir  heart  and  soul,  but  they 
hope  to  obtain  it. 

Bnaod  on  the  fouDdatlon  of  historical  candour, 
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leason,  by  which  Hienkiowicz's  countrymen  are 

fbt  to  took  back  upon  tliair  past  with  mingled  pride 

ronfuHion.  ia  rendered  more  efTiJctive  by  uduiirable 

kry  qualities.    The  Trilogy  has  htK-n  (*ft]Ied  an  epic  in 

There  if>,iDdpc<I,  much  in  thewe  works  that  l»elongK 

to  the  epic  and  to  tlie  drama.    Tho  descriptions  of 

ire,  the  bitttle-sconeH,  nnd  thu  narrativtts  ai-o  epic  in 

eir  rieb.  imatrinative  flow ;  the  cbaractors,  dialogiies,  and 

icions  aro  dramatic  in  tho  viWdnoss  nnd  individuality 

'their  conception. 

No  prose  writer  has  pi-esented  hu»  nation  with  moro 

nod  and  picturesque  delineatiomi  of  the  paxt,  botli  in 

nature  and  in  human  life,  tban  thooe  of  Sienklcwicz. 

le  revels  in  depicting  those  interminable  steppes,  those 

liuj:  plaiu-s  of  thick  grasw  or  r^baKKi'  brushwood,  teoniiny 

ith  game  of  every  Hort,  infested  with  ravenous  boant-s. 

jp]e<l  by  Ruperstition  with  vampires,  were-wolves,  nnd 

jub*;  tIio»e  far-strotchiuB  marshost  here  shaJIow  and 

m  nith    rushes,  tliore    deejwninK    into    lakca  or  nar- 

}wing    into    rivers;    those    fertile    wildomessos    where 

come  to  hunt  or  patuted  to  raid,  but  never  settled  to 

|bour.  boimdless  in  extent.  KAvagely  h<>autiful,  wid  beyond 

i  meoj^ure.    The  nkcteli  *  of  a  CossiK^k  bonieMtcaii  near  the 

itier  between  these  ateppea  and  Crim  Tartary  is  very 

iphic.    Tho  inhttbitanta  are  true  borderers,  in  the  old 

igUab  nouso  of  tlio  word ;  they  live  by  plunder  as  much 

by   fanning.    Tho   farm   laboui-ers  have  tho  ali"    of 

litti ;  their  wtalwart  masters,  Hon.s  of  the  grasping  old 

luthuuiau   princesa — a    moat    despotic    mother— receive 

*itors  of  rank  with  a  boorish  servility  that  jars  both 

^tli  their  title  and  their  soldier-liko  bearing.     Outside. 

house  looks  mean  and  wretched ;  strongly  fortiOcd 

poliiMtded,  with  windows  nanxiw  as  loophole**,  it  gives 

the  impression  of  a  blockhouse    rather  tban  of  a  farm. 

But  within,  it  is  crammed  with  b(K)ty  snat4*hcd  from  the 

I  Tartars,  and  presents  a  strange  medley  of  rusticity  nnd 

[jplvudour.    The  hall  is  hung  with  costly  skins  of  martens, 

sxea,  wolveH,  b©ai*s,  emiint« ;   quaiutly-tihapinJ  helmets. 

cklers,  breastplates,  with  jewelled  scimitjin^,  Jci-eeds  and 

^vntaghatuf,  adorn  the  coarse  wainscoting ;  and  beneath 

»%  slumberiag  iu  a  row,  a  number  of  great  hawks,  used 


'  Oguiuiu  L  Mivcsem,'  ch.  tr. 
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tohuntwolves^git  perched.  In  the  guest-chamber  the  hurt 
walls  aro  «con,  only  covered  hi  purt  with  rich  t/ipt-stry, 
lifted  in  some  border-raid ;  a  long  table  of  roughly-hewii 
wood  is  laden  with  gold  vases  and  ve»««lH  of  Venetaia 
glass,  spoils  taken  from  the  spoilers ;  bronze.  el>ony, 
mother-of-pearl  cafikote  stand  upon  shelves  of  unplmj' 
deal,  and  the  rudest  of  chairs  appear  by  the  side  of 
most  luxurious  couches. 

Another  volume  opens  •  with  &  strongly -contrasted 
picture  of  family  life.  A  rich  young  Samogitian  heireat 
presides  over  the  (»vening  work  of  her  maidj*.  and  tbd 
rosary  beads  slip  one  by  one  through  her  fingem.  Tm 
room  is  lit  only  by  a  groat  log-fire,  and  its  fitful  blaa 
flickers  <m  tlie  jrjists  and  rafters  uf  the  ceiling,  with  lo: 
shocks  of  carded  flax  that  hang  down  from  them ;  on 
wall«,  whore  its  reflection  dances  back  from  nuiiiy  a  h 
tin  plate  and  dish :  on  the  ruddy  iiwes  of  tlie  maid9| 
spinning  in  strict  silenue,  and  on  the  curly*lieadGd 
gitian  serving-man,  hihouring  at  the  quern  in  a  co 
and  now  and  then,  when  it  gets  out  of  gear,  muttimng 
angry  wor<l.  The  heiress  makes  a  sign,  and  her 
still  spinning,  strike  up  the  evening  hjTnn.  It  is  an  I 
scene,  very  pleasing  in  its  calm  and  old-fashioned 
plicity.  But  wo  are  presently  far  away,  foIloiM'ng 
narrator  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  those  vi 
forests  where  the  captive  hei-oine  awaits  her  dolivej 
or  the  iiiaiden  who  fears  violence  from  «omc  lawless  suit 
tiuds  a  safe  retreat  in  the  storra  of  war.  There  Xature 
hiw  built  a  home  for  the  urns,  the  lynx,  the  moose;  «^ 
imi>enetrable  fastness,  defended  by  moats  of  black  lake*, 
deep  fens,  and  bottomless  quagmires,  whore  fiends,  drirca 
thither  bj*  the  sound  of  4!hurch  bell?,  make  their  abodet 
by  barricades  upon  barricades,  constructed  from  many  Of 
generation  of  fallen  trees,  slow  to  decay,  piled  one  o\te 
another,  the  stalwart-  trunks  of  the  hving  intertwined 
with  those  of  the  dead  in  inextricable  confusion — a  ram- 
part not  to  be  storuiod  by  force,  a  labyrinth  not  to  I19 
ontciTd  but  by  such  as  possess  the  clue. 

If  Sienkiewicz  is  great  in  his  descriptions  of  homes  aai 
deserts  and  forests,  ho  is  still  greater  in  his  battle-sceneW 
in  whieh  swift  and  terse  narration  ib  not  less  rcqulsitfl 
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[vid  description.  Multitudinous  as  these  are  in  the 
ss  now  before  us.  a  Quaker  alono  could  wish  them 
3Wer.  Again  aud  uyalu  the  ever-chnugiug  uiasisea 
Tioru,  Swedes  and  Poles,  Tartars  and  Turk.<i,  ruxh 
ich  other,  and  close  in  the  confusion  of  the  treineu- 
nigglo.  'Die  gon^  arc  heard,  and  the  drums,  the 
ronze  culverins,  the  Khrill  KcrL-aiiis  of  t!io  CosjiaRk 
len,  tbe  swish  of  doscending  sabi-os.  and  the  rustling 
eoglee'  win^  at  tho  backs  of  a  thousand  biissars, 
?  charge  headlong;  to  victory.  *TIio  poiup  and  cir- 
iDce  of  war'  arn  tliiire,  hut  its  fcr<H'i1.y  is  thtirt*  too. 
aU  the  sickly  scent  of  blood,  we  feel  the  despair  of 
who  shriek  for  mercy,  and  are  ansu-orcd  with  a 
stab.  We  shudder  at  tho  implucublo  sturuuL-tis 
le  mildest  of  men  can  find  within  thnni  when 
ffbly  roused ;  at  tho  uuconscious  irony  of  tho  chaste 
intly  hero  who,  seiz^l  in  a  would-bo  fatal  enj- 
oimKelf  quietly  hugs  the  foe  to  death,  and  to  hin 
whisper,  'Let  go  I'  ixtpliee,  'Not  so,  hritthrr,'  with 
but  half-hmnoroua  8im])licity.  War  is  painted 
re&lly  is,  with  all  iUs  relentlesii  and  fratricidal 
ry,  as  well  as  its  exalted  heroism  anil  sublinio 
rilicc. 

I  with  what  diversity  of  colouring  »iro  the  outlinon 
EtI  No  two  battle-flelfls  are  alike;  e-ach  has  its 
uisJiiug  tone  and  clmrai-'torislic  features.  Here  a 
'f  German  morccnartes,  surrounded  by  rebels,  and 
t  the  pO!<Hibility  of  escikpu,  phlegmaticalty  choOKO 
t  until  the  lorit  man  in  killed  rather  than  tuiit 
1  to  the  huid  that  hjui  paid  them.  There,  n  few 
and  Poltiih  aoldiers,  in  titrict  agreement  with  the 
E  history,  which  are  enriched  with  fantastic  and 
hWiti  dutajLi,  succood  in  defending  tho  aauctuui'y  of 
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fled  and  grotesque;   but  for  soldiers  who   lived  tlirea 
centuries  ago  it  was  doubtless  ntrikingly  pathetic. 

'Krom  the  pulpit,  to  the  nioumem'  sttipefnctinn,  the  uttatii 
o{  u.  driuu  botktiug  tho  alurui  wiu  Kit<l^ltiuly  buurd.  U  Hi 
mulclenly  ci>nRi'(U  and  nl!  Mas  Rtill  an  dt^iiLli.  I-'ntlicr  Knmiiiik 
bottL  tliu  utariu  a  »cc:oiid  uutl  u  third  timu  :  Uivu,  cu&tiaj;  dovl 
the  dniiiiRticJcii  upon  the  jmvemeiit,  he  lifted  up  hia  arras  ftoj 
cullod  with  a  loud  voice,  "Colonel  WolodyjoM-ski  I"  At  tn 
words,  '\VoIo<lyjow8ki"H  widow  phrii?kcd  and  fell  seoselns 
Kugtoba  and  Mu^zul^ki  Ijui-u  her  out  of  tbu  church.  TbI 
chaplain  again  raised  hia  voice :  "  Colonel  I  for  God's  b*U 
'Tis  the  alarm;  war  rages  iu  our  midst;  the  enemy  invadQ 
our  country  t  and  thou  titartcst  not  up,  Bciz&it  not  tlu 
falchion,  raotintest  not  thy  steed?  O  warrior,  wliat  liBtl 
cnine  ujion  thcc?  Art  thou  »o  fargctful  of  tluoc  anuiol 
valour  an  to  abnndoii  uh  now  in  our  sorrow  and  diRiuayf! 
Erery  breast  heaved  with  emoUon,  and  thti  knights  wn 
nloud  in  the  church.  .  .  .* 

This  IB  but  a  pai^Huige  chosen  nlmoet  at  random  oi 
a.  multitude.  Were  the  drawing  of  all  Sienklei 
characters  equal  in  variety  of  design  and  wtrcnptl 
execution  to  bis  dcacriptive  and  narrative  parta,  it 
be  liard  to  write  about  him  without  seoming  to 
gerat«.  Still,  if  this  side  nt  bin  work  is  less  (wrfoct, 
characters  do  not  by  any  means  lack  variety,  and  ore  tt 
many  cosca  excolloutly  drawn-  A  whole  gallery  of  por 
traits,  some  uf  very  high  merit,  are  contained  iu  thaij 
volumes.  Many  are  historical.  Take,  for  example,  IMnd 
Jercnii  Wisuiowieeki,  the  only  Polish  commander  whoO 
the  Co8»tackB  feared — a  man  adored  by  his  troops,  wiUinl 
to  give  (and  giving)  the  very  last  ifronchen  of  bin  immeni 
fortune  to  save  his  countr>%  overHowing  with  infiniti 
tondorness  for  his  soldiers,  and  with  bitter  sorrow  bod 
for  the  devastatiouit  committed  by  the  enemy  and  for  th 
reprisals  wbicb,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  was  obligei 
to  make.  Nevertheless,  this  man  was  a  destroj-er,  whofl 
i-eprossivo  measures,  rivnlliug  the  worst  atrocities  of  tb 
Thirty  Years'  War,  wore  even  then  disajjprovcd  by  tievcni 
statesmen,  tncbiding  the  king,  John  Ctu^imir  himself;  aa 
n  grandt*e  of  sucli  exorbit-ant  pride  that  ho  once  man*he 
into  Warsaw,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  an 
threatened  to  put  king  and  eenato  to  the  sword  i 
bis  word  of  honour,  without  an  oatb,  were  ac* 
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of  law  [  At  a  time  when  Poland  tteemed  to  be 
3  enemy's  morcy,  Wisniowiecki  was  uamed  Gnmd 
an  by  tho  whole  army,  the  king  and  hi«  councillors 
ng  to  ratify  that  i-hoice.     Sienkie^viaz,  in  one  of  bis 

chapters,  shows  him  \vf(?-sth"ng  with  himself — pridw. 
)ti&m,  and  duty  cuch  tttriviuK  to  conquer.  He  is 
need  that  be  and  he  alone,  if  made  Grand  Uetman, 
ftve  the  eoimtry ;  but  accoptanco  contrary  to  the 
wjil  would  prove  him  a  Ktill  fouler  rebel  tluiu  the 
Kcihief  whom  he  long:8  to  defeat  At  Uust  duty  gets 
Rtery ;  and  the  <^linrnctor  of  the  man,  true  Ui  the 

is  seen  radiant  with  grandeur.  The  eoimtry  is 
ling,  not  becaune  of  the  CoiMack  rebellion,  but 
^h  the  insubordination  of  the  great.  A  great  ex- 
i  must  be  sot,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Ho  refuses 
letman'ti  Htaff,  and  rcmainii,  in  spite  of  bimsoIF  and 
hole  army,  the  obedient  servant  of  a  king  whom  ho 
lot  esteem,  and  who  detests  him  in  return. 
stronjf  coutroitt  with  no  great  a  moral  victory,  we 
in  another  work  the  self-eommunings  of  the  Grand 
of  Lithuania — already  alluded  to — at  a  moment  even 
critlt'AL  Xo  Ix'tter  penidant  to  Wisniowiecki  could 
md  than  UadKiwill.  IJoguelaus  Itadriwill,  his  brother, 
i&racter  still  more  original,  eccentric  in  the  extreme, 
limbly  the  worst  villain  in  the  whole  Trilogj'.  This 
^■Fince  affectA  a  lofty  cosmopolitan  Mcorn  for  bis 
^nen,  wears  a  long  wig  aft^r  the  French  fawhion, 
vcs  hia  delicate  girUsh  complexion  with  rougo  and 

paint,  cannot  bear  to  spoak  so  rude  a  tongue  as 
1,  openly  derides  the  hypocrisy  of  his  hrother*n  vciU-d 
ion,  and  hclieve«  in  nothing  but  absolut*  monarchy 
h  himsolf,  of  course,  as  the  monarch.  Yot  under 
rxterior  of  efTeminate  foppiHhneitit  he  cnncealH.  nob 
the  most  detestable  rices — heartless  debauchery, 
h  revenge,  n  skill  in  calumny  worthy  of  an  lago,  and 
ff'hand  diudjiin  of  a  Talleyrand  fur  hiH  own  plighted 
—but  alsosome  great  qualities  which  render  him  yet 

dangerous:  a  boundlesrt  audjicity.  combined  yinih 
nergy  and  swiftness  of  resource  tlmt  we  cannot  help 
dug  in  Richard  III. 

Biae  and    other   characters   being   historical,   what 
rwknewof  them  partly  aided  and  jwirtly  impeded 
*noiig8t  the  pui-e  creations  of  his  fancy,  tho 
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must  conspicuous  are  porbaps  Podbipieta,  Kmicic,  and 
Zngloba.  Tbc  kcij^ht  Luuginus  Todbipieta  is  a  gigantic 
Lithuanian,  witha  sword  nearly  us  loug  as  himself,  wliirh. 
none  but  he  can  braudiiih  single -liaiidBd.  It  has  codib 
down  from  an  ancestor  who,  at  tho  battle  of  Griinwald. 
struck  oflF  the  heads  of  throe  Teutonic  knighta  with  ooe 
blow.  Longinus  has  luado  a.  vow  of  chastity  until  ho  luu 
achio\-ed  a  like  exploit  in  battle;  and,  tike  the  knijjht- 
orranta  of  old.  he  goes  everywhere  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  porfomi  tliis  feat.  Ho  is  gaunt,  sad,  meek,  with  long 
hanging  eyBbrowri  and  moudtaches  the  colour  of  heiup; 
speaks  low,  with  a  drawling  Lithuanian  accent,  nndstaoila 
constaullj-  in  dread  of  being  tempted  by  some  bcautihil 
daniKeL  Hiu  life  is  all  prayer  and  fighting;  he  hu 
a  Book  of  [{ours,  and  Ijetween  battles,  when  his  hug 
Rword,  Zerwikaptur,  m  wiped  clean,  ho  sings  pi^nis  hy  tb 
camp-lire.  At  last  he  mown  three  TartarH*  heada  nt 
stroke,  and  is  free  to  wed  the  lively  Anusijir  whoso  killin 
glan(MM  have  often  made  him  va»t  down  hies  oyc» 
mutter,  (ipage,  isatana .'  Bu{  he  volunteers  to  carryj 
urgent  message  through  the  enemy's  Hnes.  The  Tai 
Kunxjund  hini,  and,  aft^r  he  bas  cut  them  down  ti 
numbers  that  they  fear  he  is  a  Djinn  in  mortal 
shoot  him  ■with  un-ows  from  a  safe  distance.  Thro( 
out  the  tJtory,  the  outitheaiii  between  Podbipieta'si 
and,  to  sny  the  truth,  rather  lackadaisical  exterior,  an^ 
prodigious  strength  and  daring,  uU  the  more  imprc 
for  the  contrast,  is  admirably  maintained,  and  makes! 
one  of  Sienkien'iexV  must  attractive  characters. 

Andrew — we  hardly  venture  to  add  the  unpronoi 
able  name  of  Kmicic — is  as  unlike  Podbipieta  as  I 
it*  unlike  Galahad,  but  closely  resembles  VinieiuH,  the 
of  *  Quo  Vadis.'    Lawles.'),  hot-bejided,  swift  and  fie 
lightning  both  in  anger  and  in  love,  each  is  driven  to  i 
by  one  passion  and  redocmed  by  the  other.     Androi 
young  frE«e-lance,  no  terrible  to  the  enuniy  that  a  pri< 
set  on  his  head,  bas   under  his  orders  a  troop 
scoundrels  whose  life  is  forfeit  to  thio  law.   Ho  comes, ' 
andi*onquHrKthebeurt,of  theSainogitiauheinf^s,Al(!xauo 
hut  his  excesses  repel  her,  and  she  refuses  him.     Her 
friends  and  ncighbuurti,  insulted  by  hid  band  of  vil 
sloy  them  in  fair  Hght.     In  revenge  ho  hurn><  their  1 
and  when  ^ilexandru,  glowing  with   indignation,  br 
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him  definitely,  ho  attempts  to  tako  hor  by  force. 
pcassfuJ,  lyet  HtUl  liopiug  to  win  her,  he  becomes 
red  in  RaHmwiU't*  treason  ;  and  now  she  abhors 
t  she  still  loves  him.  Circunu^tauca'^  suddenly  open 
ro8 — for  he  never  was  a  tfaitor  at  heart ;  and,  to  atone 
lis  error,  he  undertakes  a  series  of  heroic  deeds. 
Eiewicz  tells  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  wounds  in- 
arable,  the  king's  life  ^aved,  manifold  perils  evaded 
ibtlo  Qunnin}^  or  quick  decision,  and  even  a  national 
ry  due  to  his  bold  and  well-timed  action.  Andrew's 
e,  undoubtedly  i^rtat,  are  as  nothing  to  the  sorvnce* 
h  he  renileps  lo  him-ountry.  IjOsh  extraoi-diuary  than 
iipieta,  he  is  perhaps  more  of  a  favourite  with  Polish 
»re,  who  HOC  in  him  a  t^iiicat  Pole,  both  for  evil  and 
ood. 
ut  what  shall  we  say  of  ZaglolwL,  the  fat  old  knight 

with  his  Dever-failiug  joke8  and  boasb^  and  artful 
(,  playe  a  prominent  part  throughout  the  Trilo^-,  and 
lever  wearies  us?  Ho  stems  the  very  incarnation  of 
Polish  character  on  its  humorous  side — now,  alas  !  but 
»m  to  be  seen.  Profi\sjtcii-  Tarnowski  says  that  he  is 
taff,  Sancho  PaniMi.  and   Ulysses — all   throe  in  one. 

may  be  exa^)^<>rated ;  but  Zagloba  has  niuiiy  traits 

belong  to  each.    Falstalf,  a  man  of  iufluite  wit,  in 

iminoasurably  vilo ;  Zagloba  is  as  much  beneath 
toff  in  one  res|>eet  ns  he  in  abovu  him  in  the  other. 
ts drunkenness,  bis  cowardifc,  his  bragginp,  his  extra- 
knt  mendut:iiy,  hu  re^^entbles  the  fat  knight :  but  we 
id  in  vain  look  through  the  plays  in  which  Falstaff 
am*  for  anything  sujijrestive  of  a  kind  heart.  Now 
bba,  dissolute  choti);h  he  is,  has  a  mo(?t  kindly  and 
Ifiab  nature,  is  a  true  patriot  and  a  faithful  friend, 
le  fjualities,  combined  with  his  blustering  disposition, 

hiiu  into  many  an  entoi-prise  from  which  he  naturally 
Id  Imvc  slirunk.  TliuUKh  horribly  frightened,  he 
is,  and.  once  launched  into  the  fray,  flght^  well.  His 
y  wit  never  foi-sakes  him  ;  he  makes  the  most  of  every 
trttuiity ;  %vbeii  sui*ccissful,  ho  boasts  as  loudly  as  ever 
Jack  Fabtuff  of  his 'pure  and  immaculate  valour.' 
pied  and  ahout  to  Iw  slain  by  a  famous  warrior,  his 
|d  suddenly  changes  to  desperate  rage  ;  in  presence  of 
w^holo  army  he  turns  on  his  astounded  foe  and  cut« 

down.  Another  time,  swept  onward  against  bis  will 
A.  !«.— AV.  3S-J,  K 
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in  a  charge  of  tho  ea^to-wiuged  hussars,  he  is  Hudilenl; 
stopped,  muffled  in  the  folds  of  ho  knows  not  what,  and 
Bbaking  with  drejid  in  the  tlarkiie«H.  But  uo  sooner  doei 
he  find  out  that  it  is  the  great  Tartar  standard  fallen  uiton 
him,  than  hi«  roniiral  iorror  in  followed  hy  a  fit  of  no  lev 
comical  Kwagger;  the  wholuHceuo  roiiitnds  us  of  FalxtaS- 
and  Hotspur's  body  in  '  Henry  TV." 

We  trust  that  what  has  Iieeu  wiid,  however  superfi 
inn}'  aroiisc  in  the  i-cader's  mind  a  passing  regret  that 
the^o  workfi  are  ho  «x»'lusivo!y  national  aud  thereforf 
boyoiid  his  reach.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  But  no 
sooner  had  8ienldewicz,  leaving  the  field  of  Polidb  histei^r 
for  n  time,  taken  up  a  tlieiiio  of  more  general  interest  in 
his  faim)U«  hovbI,  '  Quo  Vadia,"  than  he  burnt  into  fuH 
fame ;  the  success  of  the  translated  work,  oh  might  itafd; 
have  been  predicted,  was  in«t«ntJineous  and  inimpusa 
Of  this  novel  we  ueed  say  little,  both  because  it  is  «) 
widely  known,  and  because  we  should  havo  to  it'peat 
much  tliat  has  already  been  said  of  the  Trilogy.  Still  one 
or  two  points  of  intorest  coneeruing  it  may  be  briefly 
discussed. 

It  is  curious,  though  not  suiTirising,  tliat  two  diainctri- 
enlly  opposite  views  as  to  the  tendency  of  ■  Quo  Vadis' 
should  have  Iwen  taken  by  critir-w.  Some  consider  it  am 
a  strong  urguruimt  for  Cbristiauity  ;  certain  judges  hav« 
gone  the  length  of  pronouncing  it  the  txjst  sermon  written 
in  the  nineteenth  c>enturj'.  Others  inform  un  (hal  it 
makas  for  Paganism  ;  that  after  perusing  it  one  feels  Ift» 
a  Christian  than  bcfoii;.  In  our  opinion  the  book  has  no 
'  tendency '  at  all,  uave  that  wMeh  eauh  of  us  may  cliooe^ 
accotvliug  to  his  o'^v-n  [Mirticular  ^-iews,  to  read  into  It. 
SienkirwicXH  hijjhiy  artistic  nature,  his  habit  of  looking 
at  ail  things  objectively,  his  wiUingnoes  to  soo  the  Ix-m 
side  of  everything  and  everybody,  are  just  as  conspicuous 
hero  as  clMcwhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  patriot. 
and  that  he  is  a  believer;  but  he  is  constantly  on  his 
guard  agjtinst  his  own  feelings,  lest  they  should  unfairly 
bias  htm.  And  we  rhink  that  in  '  Quo  Vadis'  he  has  sue- 
ooeded  even  bettor  than  in  his  other  cixMitions,  xio^^ibly 
because  ho  appeai-M  to  be  a  believer  moi-e  a-sthetic  lliaa 
doguiatic,  one  rather  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity  than  partial  to  its  aaoetioism  or  zealous  for  its 
doctrinesf 


■ 
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i  perhaps  owing  to  thin  very  impartiality,  that  the 
"awn  characters  in  the  book  are  either  heathens — 
o  and  Petroniufl — or  dupUcatos  of  figures  that  hare 
f  appenrt^  in  the  Trilogy — an  Viuiciua,  LigEa  (not 

Alexandra),  and  UrsUH  (closely  related  to  Podbi* 
To  alTirni  tiiat  Sicnkiuwiez  makes  wt  fc<!l  »ny 
thy  for  Nero  would  bo  an  oxngfjcration.  Yet 
the  roador  of  '  Quo  Vadin  "  getn  to  uiidenrtjind  Nero 
lever  did  before ;  discovers  how  the  moral  obliquity 
»wly  become  u  mental  aberr»tion  ;  pouctratoa  the 
■y  of  tliat  longing  to  porpetrato  crime,  tlio  nioro 
rous  the  better,  in  i>rd«r  to  exi>uricnce  the  tragic 
lUr  of  remorse  which  the  heroe«t  of  the  Greek  drauia 
8  in  such  tjublinio  Inngnugc ;  iTieizt^s  the  root  of  this 
the  Bxed  idea  that  life  \>t  uni*c«al,  aud  that  th» 

not  metaphysii-ally,  hut  in  Irulh,  i.s  a  stage  ;  and 
B  the  madnesx  a3  it  growH  upon  him,  until  not 
Itself  can  make  the  wretch  give  op  attitudinising, 
le  expiring  jictor  exclaims,  qualin  arti/t:r  peren! 
ig  could  rehabilitate  Xero  as  a  raan.  Sieukiewiux 
ne  for  him  the  best  ho  could  :  he  has  explaintwl  htm 
lencimenon. 
roEtius,  by  far  the  most  s^-nipatlietie  and  striking 

in  the  wliole  story,  is  also  a  heathen,  if  wo  may 
■  that  name  one  who  lw>liove«  in  nothing  wave  the 
ful.  Morality  has  no  nu'uuiug  to  him  ;  he  shrinks 
.  vile  aud  degrading  action ;  but  an  action  is  only 
id  dogi-oding  when  it  offends  his  delicate  tosto. 
le  wtalw  a  plfbt'Iau  in  the  street,  not  bwause  tlie 
aa  thrwitcncii  him,  but  lMM-:uuse  ho  sniellH  diHgust- 
>f  wine.  He  shrewdly  foresee.-*  that  tTlirlsttianity 
mquer  the  heathen  world,  and  listens  with  appre- 

courttjsy  to  Paul's  exposition  of  faith  ;  but-  with  a 
that  would  petrify  what  he  eontiiderd  the  joys  of 
id  force  him  intu  a  diKagreeable  conflict  with  hun- 
!  can  have  nothing  in  common.  "What  Paul  waypi 
?  verj'  true,  but  it  is  not  true  for  him.  nvwx:  hn  does 
ish  it ;  aud  that  in  ftiutl.  Ho  bears  himwlf  Ihrough- 
!th  the  tiame  uuruCQed  urbanity;  exerts  him^ielf, 
^reat  ilaoger  to  hid  influence  on  Nero,  to  save  the 
an  girl  Ligia,  because  ho  enjoys  roadoring  a  service 
Eciu^,  whom  he  likes  ;  i»  entertained  and  amused  by 
~^(i  euthuaittHQ  for  the  new  religion ;  and  at  Last, 
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as  calmly  as  he  has  rejected  the  apostle's  teaching, 
mands  the  physiciati  to  open  his  veins.  The  portrait  U 
executed  ■with  extraordinary  «kill,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Sicnkiowicz  put  his  whole  koiU  into  the  task.  Bot 
then  this  oharaeter  reflectH  so  well,  nnd  with  such  tolcn 
neutrality,  many  traits  of  our  own  modern  indiiTcrenti. 
that  it  sconm  olinost  nbsui-d  to  tjilk  ui  thn  prosnIytiKl  _ 
tendency  of  'Quo  Vndia.'  And  our  opinion  is  conSmud 
by  a  letter  of  the  author  to  Professor  Taraowski,  in  whi 
ho  states  tlint  his  intention  was  siraply  to  Kive  a  plvt 
striking  by  it>»  powerful  (^ontrnstw,  o£  the  two  hosi 
worlds,  the  Rome  of  Puter  nnd  the  Rome  of  Nero. 

So    far,  we    Imvc  scarroly  gianred   at   SJenkiewi' 
defects ;  but  defects  nnd  tiniitations,  it  mu^t  be  confi 
there  «ro.     His  chnrjirrters  have  a  tendency,  us  al 
mentioned,  to  repeat  tUeuisclves ;  several  othew,  Inwi 
those  we  have  noticed,  btair  a  (sti'ong  family  IiUene»w. 
oven  look  like  the  same  eharaoter  in  a  new  diK^uisc. 
women,  too,  are  in  general   much    inferior   to  his 
The   heroines   are  usually  too  faultless,  and.  'ax  pcrfi 
tion  ia  insipid  in  tliio  naugl^ty  world  of  ours,'  admiral 
rather   than   interesting.      Exceptions  are   to    be  fo 
but  these  exceptions  are   mostly  secondary  pei'souai 
Then  there  in  a  tendency  to  itpotJtion.  not  only  in 
chamcters,  hut  in  the   plots,     lu  6v«  of  his  novels, 
eluding  *Qiio  Vadis,"  we  have  a  damst-I  in  distres**,  ra 
off,  (*ithei'  by  a  man  ^^■Ilonl  she  cannot  love,  or  by 
that  she  loves  but  will  not  marrj*,  and  after  many  vici 
tildes  rescued  or  reconciled.     An  attempt  has  Iteen  i: 
to  justify  this :  such  violence  was  common  at  the  ti: 
of  which  yienkiewicz  writo».     But  five  lynching  upi 
in  five  novels  about  American  life  would  be  exeusable 
the  same  reason. 

The  plot.  moi*eover.  in  its  general  lines,  is  not  al 
constructed  and  elaborated  with  the  core  I>estowo<t  u 
minor  details.    Not  to  mention  pasKagesand  epLsudes 
might  with  advantage  have  been  omitt^tl  or  ntuch  ah' 
ened,  the  tale  itseU  frequently  consists  of  sovei-al  arti 
ally  eonnectod  stories,  each  of  which  might,  taken  a 
have  formed  a  whole,  its  unity  Iieing  thus  reduced 
that  of  a  mere  aggregate.     And  we  must  iilsf>  re 
that  once  or  twice,  in  the  di^tailod  description  of  hor 
our  author  soeuis — though  autely  it  is  but  seeming 
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written  for  tlioso  for  whom  whotevor  is  ghastly  has 
tcial  fascination.  TliRina  uro  tindeninble  blemi^hoe, 
when  all  is  said.  Sienkie^^^cz.  even  in  the  necessarily 
qiiate  me<Iium  of  trantilution,  holds  a  high  place 
ijc  the  world's  novclit^ts. 

lat  ho  ia  the  flret  of  Poliah  proso  writora  is  certain  ; 
.  in  not  to  bo  Huppu.strd  that  liu  MLundti  alone.  To  tpve 
ling  like  an  adequate  idea  of  contemporary  Polish 
turo  within  tho  limits  of  an  article  is  impossible  ;  but 
iewicz  himself  will  not  be  understood  if  no  notice  Ls 
I  of  his  rivalu  in  tho  field.  Among  those  we  select  a 
taking  by  preference  those  who  represent  artistic 
iplos  tho  most  different  from,  or  antagonistic  to, 

of  Sienkiewtrx — with  the  pro\'i«o,  however,  that 
hoice  implieH  no  inferiority  in  otheii*  about  whom  wo 
silent.  So  much  must  \w  said  in  faimcsi  to  tho 
JPB  ■who,  licing  more  or  lewti  of  Sienkiewinz's  typo,  are 
>ven  mentioned  hero. 

1  none  of  hi»  uovols  ia  there  the  sliglitost  trace  of 
;  has  been  C4>Uectiveiy  termed  Modemii^m,  or,  more 
■11/.  Decadentism.  Parnossism,  Satanism,  and  no 
.  But  in  Pnhind  thi'r«!  ci-rtjiinly  exists  n  trend  that 
;  those  who  follow  it  dislike  Sienkiewicz's  creatioua 
MrtUy  OS  he  ahbora  theirs ;  and  tho  leader  of  that 
)I»  if  school  it  may  l>c  called,  is  Przybyszo^^-ski.  No 
san  dony  that  be  huti  talontt  much  tnlent.  8omo 
d  call  it  the  aberration  of  genius  :  hb  own  adhorontii 
tain  that  geniuH  \h  uHually  stigmatised  as  aberration. 
jyttz«waki's  fundamental  idea  in  art  is  tho  'Naked 

a  notion  borrowed  by  him  from  Ola  Haniison. 
Jioory.  so  far  a.s  we  can  understand  it,  is  thin.  Ex- 
1  phenomena  or  events,  with  their  corwMponding 
sesionH,  ix-coived  and  r<^i«iato«l  internally,  constitute 
'hole  of  our  everj-day  Houl-life.  But  there  are  times 
,  under  special  influences,  thesei,  which  are  merely 
nil's  garments,  disappear,  and  we  are  aware  of  a  ttet 

E>mena   totally  distinct.      The   gonnentM    having 
off,  the  mental  or  spirittuil  activity  of  which  we 
conscious   is   the  manifestation  of  thu   Xnked 
It  comprtttos  all  those  states  that  the  vulgar  c-all 
Tftal ;  neurone,  alcoholic  intoxication,  the  efTectM  of 
Mjj««*  of  sexual  perturbation,  etc.,  and  these  produce 
H  1  of  geniua,     The  mind  then  finds  itself 
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siiporhuman,  for  the  veil  has  falleo,  and  tho  Naked 
is  godlikfl;  every  limifRtion  of  time  und  sjwioe  dis»pp4>i 
tbo  thinker  becomes  a  vast  synthesis  of  all — of  holineii 
and  blftsphomy,  of  Christ  ond  Satnn,  of  wild  nspiration 
aud  cool  reHKOHiug,  of  faith  in  God  combined  wi(! 
Alfaeium. 

Whether,  in  order  to  uttain  eo  exalted  u  state,  Przl^ 
zowski  has  hinisclf  pi'ootiHod  the  moans  which  ho  reconi 
mends,  Uo<'s  not  here  iwmcem  us;  wo  have  only  to  d 
-n-ith  his  books,  published  for  the  most  part  in  Gennai 
first  and  then  in  Polish.  '  The  Moss  of  the  Dead,*  *Th 
Vijjfik,'  *  Satan's  Children,' '  The  Synagogue  of  Satan."  am 
'Homo  Sapiens,' are  the  best  known,  and  have  achievei 
much  success,  all .  tho  greater  because  thoy  appeal  b 
Modernibts  both  in  Pohmd  aud  in  Germany.  Uf  cuurs. 
tlmn-rit-<*r.  wildly  acclaimed  by  some,  is  hm  fiercely  attackei 
by  others.  Attacks  and  [tanegyrics  here  mean  tho  same 
His  obscenity — neither  voluptuous,  nor  boisterous,  oog 
BeftMoned  with  wit,  but  simply  morbid — turns  some  awi^ 
from  him  with  loathiu^,  whilst  it  has  for  others  an  v.x 
quisito  flavour.  He  is  morbid  and  unwholesome  to  thi 
v«ry  marrow,  nhnoHt  as  much  bo  as  any  Freneh,  OerraniL 
or  Scantiinavian  writer  of  the  category.  But  to  men  foi 
whom  '  fair  in  foul  and  foul  im  fair,'  and  whoso  firnt  nxton; 
is  that  genius,  unless  unwholesome,  cannot  be  seuitu 
Przybyszewski  i«  divine.  We  need  not  analyse  his  writ 
uijfs  ;  space,  as  well  as  incltuation.  fails  us.  Thoy  are  al 
characterised  by  extreme  daring  and  originality,  both  at 
to  Huhject  and  as  Ui  details.  A  few  lines  quoted  mA} 
give  the  keynote  of  them  all.  Describing  himself 
l*n!yhy8zewsfci  writ*w:  i 

'My  soull  it  is  thu  ocpiuj  in  very  deed — ita  limitless  expanse 
its  foam,  it-s  priilf,  its  inKH>iitT<>llftbIo  fury  1' 

One  of  his  heroes,  to  seduce  an  Innocent  girl,  dostroys  h« 
faith  in  God.  Ruinodt  she  commits  suicide,  and  the  hen 
justifies  himself  thus : 

*  I  am  Nnture.  t  givs  life,  1  take  it  nwity.  I  trample  corpM 
hy  thoiisfinds  under  my  feet — because  I  must.  I  create  lU 
which  i«  inon^  than  life— bwauee  I  must.  1  am  I,  I  am  Thou- 
Gnd,  Nature,  the  Universe.'  ji 


Ad  tho  foromoat  exponent  of  this  sort  of  Uteraturr 
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sary  to  take  thin  man  into  account— ito  lonfi:  em  ho 

lother  ttchool  of  writerH,  tiiat  of  the  NafciiraliMta. 
ys  the  direct  antithesis  o£  this  tendency  towards  the 
mal.  fiirnltiowifz.  thongh  strongly  rnaliatie  in  many 
utge,  bail  iiothiug'  in  coiitinoii  with  NiLttiralJ^m.  Nf>w, 
I  pmctic^o  of  NnturnliHtM.  wo  Bmt  thn^  ninin  charfio- 
ics :  graphic  and  detailed  word-painting,  using  every 
I  to  make  the  object  strike  powerfully  on  the  senses  j 
Mience  of  nny  pHrtinlity  toward*)  b<;auty,  Mtjunlid  und 
tome  details  being  at  least  a»  readily  photographed 
we  that  are  eomoly ;  and  a  certain  cool,  impersonal 
pr  of  nnrmtion.  which  merely  states  factfi  and  leaves* 
lotions  to  tlip  reader.  The  flrst  of  these  character- 
appoare  with  much  brilliancy  in  Bejniont's  produc- 
Zoruuifiki,  in  a  seriort  of  short  stories  and  novels, 
ivhtit  Hiiuiliir  in  subject  uiid  Lreatmeut  Ut  the  'TaleH 
oan  Street^,'  liatt  shown  considerable  talent.  And 
szewski,  an  ethnographer  anil  a  naturalist,  having 

several  yean*  in  S!ber!jL.  him  einbcMlied  the  result  of 
•Qr\-ations  in  luauy  works  of  fiction,  coldly  convincing 
lalpahly  reoL    A  few  words  may  bo  said  about  these 

writers,  sepitrated  from  Poland's  great  novcJiat  by 
■e  chasm,  yet  each  of  them  desnrving  no  littJe  pmise. 
^mont  iH  c^McntioUy  u  word-painter ;  and,  us  ho 
I  fihiefly  upon  his  own  personal  reminisconcos,  there 
his  work  u  certain  crude  vividuuKs  that  startler  yet 
Bot  displease.  The  writer,  of  peasant  birtJi,  loves  the 
ay;  his  descriptions  of  nature  are  never  general, 
■  vague ;  tliey  depict  places  seen  a  hundred  tames, , 
«n  in  liis  memoiy  with  tsvtuy  detail,  which  have  bo*  . 
part-  of  himself.  He  has  u  keen  eye  for  colour,  and 
Jscriptivo  powers  do  not  fail  him  when  he  leav<»  the 
ay  and  portrays  scenes  of  town  Jife.  The  following 
ige.  for  instance,  shows  us  the  gaudily  luxurious 
oir  of  a  Jewish  millionaire's  wife — u  .subject  well- 
i)  to  his  talents : 

Tie  wall.i  were  hunt;  with  safTron-tlntod  silk,  over  which 
ridered  bimches  of  lilnc.  re<ldiHh-vinlet  in  hue,  were 
Icklly  sprinkled.  A  yellow  canopy,  with  green  stripes, 
Ska  In   shape  and  supported   by  Kolden   hii  llmrt.'^,  over- 

fan  amjJe  sofa  which  occupied  ouc  whole  sido  of  the 
Oder  the  tent-roof  swung  a  lamp  of  Htnined  ghuw-^ 
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amber,  niby-red^  eineralil-grwen — which  slied  a  faint  rayste- 
Hoiis  light  urutmil.  Plies  of  silkon  ciiflhions.  with  their  mw 
Cbinest!  huen,  lay  on  the  sofa  and  ou  tho  white  car^wt  vvhidi 
thej'  »eeme<l  to  tluge  like  Ki-eat  blots  nf  .-njilt  colour,  Oi 
another  wall  (rleamed  a  collection  of  costly  Oriental  weapon^ 
grouped  round  a  chvular  shield  of  Arabian  steel,  inhud  with.  | 
golil,  and  sn  tiHfrhtly  bumiehcd  that  tho  gotdou  tracc-rr  and 
the  edging^!  of  rubies  and  pale  ntiiethyfitfl  nlinne  and  sparkled 
in  tho  dufU  with  a  rariugatcd  play  of  light.  In  utu*  tximcra 
huge  fan  of  iwaooeks'  featherx  formed  the  background  to  a 
gilt  statue  of  Buddha,  fix>s9-IeK(red  and  contemplative.  In 
another  was  a  larRB  bronze  Jaiiauese  flower-Btand,  bonie  hy 
golden  dragons  and  filled  with  snowy  a»ilea.s.' 

Rojmont'H  Htyle  in  r-ortttinly  too  often  tntraine^l  and  o^ 
wrtiught ;  hiH  profuse  wealth  of  figures,  tlKiuf^h  ori^il 
and  apt.  tonds  to  spoil  the  general  effect  by  attt 
undue  attitntion.     HtUI,  pusnng'CH  equal  ur  ttupt^rinr  to 
one  that  wo  have  quoted  are  frequent  in  his  novels ; 
perbapi;  nothing  equal  to  thorn  iu  denauoue  richnutiy 
yet  been  seen  in  the  language. 

Zoronisld,   after  sevej-nl    shorter  stories.    hn«  at 
published   a  two- volume  book,  entitled,  'The  Homeic 
Race.*      Qiti  name  was  ulreiuly  favourably  known; 
this  last  work,  in  spite  of  many  inequalities  and  i^hor 
coniing»>,  him  made  him  fntnouH.     He  ik  often  bitter, 
alwayM  earnest  and  sincere.     A«  Sienkie\Wcz  inclines 
Hee  the  best  side  of  things,  so  Zeroinski  iucUue«  to  see 
worst.     He  is  angry  at  tho  trwitmont  of  the  lower  by 
upper  elaase-s  and  feels  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry, 
wrathfully  insists  on  sotting    before  us  tho  squalor, 
misery,  even  tho  vices  of  tiio  poor :  is  it  not  nil  the 
of  the  rich  ?     Zeromski  is  no  Hocialist,  but  he  is  inteuE 
demorratie.     So  too  is  liis  style  ;  strong  even  to  bnitalil; 
coarse  even  to  slang,  reeking  of  the  evil  smells  of  _ 
mon'ii  hovuLs,  jarring  as  their  hoarse  voices,  unlovely  I 
the  sights  on  which  it  dwells;  withal  incisive,  picturesqi 
and  somehow  artistic.     Alphonse  Baudot's  fable  of 
bee  that,  disgusted  wHtb  blossoming  orchards  iin<1  gardi 
flowera,  flew  to  the  dunghill  in  search  of  a  new  kindi 
honey,  has  been    applied    to   Zeromski — wrongly,  in 
opinion  ;  for   though   Ida    deseriptions    of   suffering 
squalid  humanity  by  far  outnumber  those  of    beaut 
nature,  we  are  convinced  that  pity  and  indignation. 
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hankering  after  novelty*,  have  ^idcd  him  in  his 
e.  There  are  many  PcxUnaps,  uot  In  England  only, 
woalfl  fain  wave  those  matters  aside ;  a  man  who 
Is  on  such  horrors  must,  according  to  them,  have  a 
ltd  taint.  Tlit>y,  of  fourno — and,  curiously  enough, 
•al  *  Modemistn'  side  with  them  here — agree  to  i-oti- 
I  Zei-omski's  last  work  as  destitute  of  all  morit; 
%  going  to  the  opposite  estrcrac,  hnvo  called  it  a 
;I.  Between  these,  the  majority  of  iTitits  jironouuco 
Homeless  Race '  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  btxik. 
tie  plot  of  this  work  is  simple  enough.  Dr  Jutlj-m, 
tleas  but  earnest  and  dL>voted  man,  himself  the  »«)n 
Irunken  Hhoemakcr,  is  well  acquainted  with  niiitery, 
bnga  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes. 
►cremptory  hhmtnoss  sots  hi«  brother  practitioners* 
waaw  against  liim.  depHven  him  of  a  good  position 
loalth-resort,  and  tinally  lradn  him,  in  the  conviction 
bo  one  can  have  a  double  aim  in  life,  to  break  ^vith 
iri  whom  he  loves  and  who  loves  him  in  return.  Thd 
has  uo  outward  nppeiirance  of  unity ;  it  is  nuide  up 
toched  episodcH  whose  connexioD  and  sequence  are  at 
light  exasperatingly  hard  to  (discover.  But  a  careful 
■shows  us  the  unity,  the  genuine  though  concealed 
of  charact^ir,  design,  tone,  and  contrnst.  The  diction 
Temely  unequal ;  now  far  better  than  anything  pre- 
(y  written  by  the  same  pen,  and  now  far  worse.  It 
as  Uiough  the  iHKik  had  boon  dashed  off  in  a  '  Kpell 
ipiratiou,'  and  published  uncorrected.  But  if  'The 
ileem  Raee  *  is  a  work  rather  of  promise  than  achieve- 

the  promise,  at  least,  is  great. 

o  have  purposely  remsrviHi  8ioroHzow»ki  for  the  con- 
n  of  thi."!  paper.  One  defect  common  to  most  Polish 
ma  is  exaggerated  colouring  and  spasmodic  vehe- 
pf  emotion.  They  seem  unable  to  di.scriminato 
to  violence  and  vigour ;  and,  ho  far,  the  tendency 
ituraliHrn,  which  discourages  the  expression  of  per- 
feeling,  would  he  profitable  to  them,  if  it  did  no 
than  bring  them  to  a  junt  mcafiure  of  nelf- restraint. 
3  three  writerw  noticed  her<>,  Sieroszew.Hki  ban,  in  our 
m,  most  utrictly  adhered  to  this  principle.  In  five 
1,  of  which  the  best  are  'Eni^nared.'  'On  the  SkirtM 

roreet.'  and  *  jVraong  the  Tchuktchis,'  he  has  calmly 
the  di>)appointment«>  of  a  socialist  dreamer 
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and  (-xilo,  forBcd  to  Bght  for  liis  life  against  liis  '  brethren' 
the  Siberian  savages,  and  plundered  and  robbtni  until  be 
realisea  that  property  in  a  eacred  thing.  He  has  described 
the  drpnry  wustos  of  snow  and  tho  unfatlioinablo  '  Tun* 
draw'  so  powerfully  tliat  this  reader  is  nick  at  heart  with 
tho  dreariness  which  the  writer  himself  apparently  dow 
not  feel ;  and  he  hns,  without  any  signs  either  of  dii^ust  oc 
of  sympathy,  displayed  bofoi-e  ua  the  life  and  customs  of 
those  Iwrbarous  to-ibes  he  knows  so  well — their  days  of 
famine,  the  loathsome  gluttony  of  their  feasts,  their 
shallow  cunning,  their  disregard  of  tho  morrow,  their 
noinome  senKuality,  their  fidelity  in  friprid-ships,  theiri 
greed,  their  atrocities,  their  heroism.  Truly,  Sieroszewskfj 
has  turned  to  good  account  his  ftcientific  notes,  taken  aaj 
immense  cost  of  tiniH  and  ItilMur.  It  is  a  marvel  that  ^H 
ac^unicy  of  the  ethnographer  in  no  wise  interferes  «^| 
the  inspiration  of  the  artist;  yet  so  it  is.  With  h^l 
science  merely  furnishes  art  with  materials  to  work  upqH 
Wb  see  the  luminous  hell  of  the  snowy  ptoiiiK,  whqfl 
surface,  frozen  into  iiiyrtads  of  minute  crysteJs.  bruH 
the  suu'b  glare  into  a  dazzling  iris;  and  those  immo^l 
expanses  which  lie  buried  in  frost  and  twilight  for  Q^l 
months,  and  during  the  other  three  overflow  with  swnsS 
ing  Ufo  and  rank  v(;gt)Uiti»n:  oh  through  a  strong  telesCd^f 
wo  see  all  this.  Perhaps  of  all  the  writers  wo  have  nanfl 
Sieroszewski  would  best  repny  translation ;  for,  bes^H 
the  interest  of  romance,  liis  works  have  the  scienUH 
value  of  a  trained  obser\'er'8  personal  esporicncc.  ■ 

Under  the  must  adverse  conditions  FoUsh  literatDH 
more  than  holds  its  own.  The  national  spc;e<;h  may  aH 
be  treated  hy  olliinal  teachci-a  rs  a  foreign  taugaa^| 
goveromeuts  and  administrations  may  do  their  uttermS 
to  suppress  it;  it  not  only  refuses  to  be  suppressedtfl 
burata  daily  into  lustier  life.  And  this  notwithstandifl 
the  scantiness  of  the  population,  amongiit  whom  few  afl 
read,  and  fewer  care  to  read.  From  a  pecuniary  pointd 
Wew,  literature  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  Foland  eitheifl 
leg  or  a  crutch.  '  Art  for  Art'a  Hake,'  taken  in  a  &omevrl^| 
unufiual  sense,  must  be,  in  that  country,  the  motto  of  i^| 
out  of  every  ten  literary  men  who  are  knoii'n  and  adminH 
But,  in  spite  of  tbis  drawbjick — if  drawback  it  be— ^H 
tree  of  national  genius  has  of  late  borne  much  exoeU^f 
fnitt  m 
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mgna,  sa  vie.  son  muvre,  Sx,    I'ar  Charles  Triarte. 
K  J.  Rothsobitd,  1001. 

■b  Mantegna,    By  Paiil  Kristeller.    English  edi- 
^^  S.  Arthur  Strung.    Londun  :  Loii^cman^i,  1901. 
irea   Manlffjixa.      Ky   Maud    Cruttwell.      London  t 
tan  and  Sons.  IVOI. 

tafifan  Painting,  chiefly  before  Titian.     By  Bomhard 
naon.     London  ;  Vacher  and  Sous,  1805. 
Stiidy  and  Criticitem  of  Italian  Art.     By  Bemhiird 
msou.     London  :  G.  ilell  and  Hons,  1901. 

ithuHiasm  which  ha^  been  shown  of  lato  ycant  for 
udy  of  the  Brt  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  more 
>&e  point  of  resemblance  to  the  attitude  adopted 
i  men  of  that  time  to\vnr(ls  tlio  study  of  elau^icul 
.d  arrhswlo^'-.  In  both  casoit  tcstlictic  feeling  and 
.arian  curiosity  have  bc»eii  curiouBly  combined.  In 
HidCH  the  ardours  of  scientifie  research  )m.vo  been 
witli  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  roeovery  and 
retatioa  of  beauty.  In  both  r-n»e»  thin  hn»  produced 
kin  lo68  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  a  tendency  to 
fy  boyoud  its  real  value  whatever  belongs  to  the 

Eriod  towardK  which  the  tnve»li{j;ator  bundH  his 
d  doubtless  many  of  tfae  questions  about  the 
p  of  fifth-rnte  pictures  of  the  quattrocento  will 
emu  pemiunc-ut  value  for  luaukiud  than  the  'settling 
ti's  businoKs,'  which  occupied  tho  grammarian  on 
fttbbod.  Certain  it  is  that  for  one  person  who  con- 
himself  seriously  with  Raphaot's  fixtscoos  in  the 
m,  about  which  tliero  is  little  fresh  to  be  di«(MJvcrfMl, 
ill  become  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of 
er  u  foeblo  picture  is  by  Botticiiii  or  another. 
b  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Hellenists  devote 
dTes,  not  to  Praxit-eles,  but  to  the  prohlcnis  of  tho 
ratively  rudimentary  art  of  the  Mycensean  age.  In 
asea  tJio  problem  to  be  solved  attracti^  tho  keenest 
BBt  adventurous  tipitiiM,  not  merely  bi^^iUHe  it  Ih  u 
K  but  because  it  is  a  sUmulua  and  a  test  of  the 
Hf  {Dstbetic  discrimination.  Tho  problem  acts  as 
|Ktio  for  the  leMthetic  faculties.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
oto  be  attained — the  complete  labelling  and  sorting 
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of  the  works  of  art — which  is  valuable  and  i 
but  tho  process  itself.  It  i*  only  on  tlic  friuRo 
ticin,  only  at  the  growing  point  of  kuow]e<lge,  tbat  tb 
attention  of  many  minds  it*  focussed  on  the  objects  of  III 
quiry  with  ftuihcient  intensity  to  endow  them  with  f.  nVi 
reality.  This,  no  doubt,  applies  oapoi-ially  to  the  criUc* 
iind  analj^ical  faculties;  poetical  and  creative  mind 
seisiing  ae  they  do  more  niaxlily  upon  Might  hint*  »X) 
vague  insinuations,  are  not  ro  mxich  affected  by  thiBcofll 
vorgeiicts  of  the  intelloctual  activity  of  their  day  upon . 
(dngle  point.  Yet  wo  cuii  judge  from  the  cnite  ot  ft 
•Joshua  lieynoldn  how  much  momentum  in  a  partic 
direction  la  givon  even  Ut  n  crejitor  by  the  current  of « 
temporary  interest.  No  one  who  bus  read  his  Discot 
can  doubt  hiit  iDsthctic  insight ;  and  yet  how  little  wusi 
ubie  to  divert  his  attention  to  thoite  works  of  art  wl 
are  of  all-absorbing  iutei*e8t  to  the  present  generatioolj 

In  any  ause  tho  flfteonth   wntury   now   clnitnaj 

attention  of  the  most  vigorous   exponents  of 

ideas;  and  this  movement,  though  long  prepared  by  ot 

haH  been,  in  its  prewent  phase,  associareil  voiy  gener 

with  the  name  of  Morelll.     lie  it  is  who  has  given  tol 

study  the  aspect  at  least  of  scientific  method.     It 

perhaps  bo  doubted  whether  his  actual  rosiUts  iiiv 

parable  tii  thoM'  atUiint^I  by  such  Inbnrinus  and  nidcfa 

g^able  chi'oniclcrs  as  Crowe  and   CavalcAselle ;    but 

influence  on  the  culture  of  the  day  is  undeniably  grentc 

"While  they  were  content  to  conipilti  long  treatinej*,  wrilld 

in  «  painfidly  colourlesn  style,  making  ii.se  of  a  cumbrai 

and  almo-rt  meaningless  n^sthotic  terminology — treatifl 

which  are  as  valuable  for  consultation  as  they  are  un^ 

for  n^ading — Morelli  published  ntitc-s  on   the  gaMerieji  d 

Komo  and  Oermany,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  dignl 

ttions  covering,  in  a  discursive  and  readable  manner,  tflf 

whole  field  of  Italian   painting.     He  not  only  imprt'SM^ 

on  everj-thing  he  touched   the  sentiment  of  a  \-igon>i« 

and  i*onibnti\"e  perswjnality,  whereby  he  gave  to  tho  sob 

ject  a  certain  sporting  interest  which  it  had  lacked  before 

but — and  this  ts  tho  important  point^ — ^ho  ondoavoiirvtl  ta 

explain  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  hi?  jud  l 

and  to  analyse  for  the  l»enefit  of  others  the  procc     ■.  -  ■- 

hia  own   perceptions.      As  opposed  to  those  who   h^ 

nrrived  at  their  judgnieniB  by  a  vague  instinctive  prrcej^ 
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po  of  UkcDWsticH   and    difVnr«nc«s  of  style  conveyed    by 

■  general  aspect  {totnl-eindimcli)  of  the  picture,  Morolli 
Irocated  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  least  siguifieaiit  details 
I  fbmi — those  in  which  Ihi;  HrtintH  unroii!«ctou.s  lml>it« 
rrp  nKMt  likely  to  revoHl  tJiomselves.  Besides  this,  he 
[■de  a  vehement  attack  on  tlie  older  methods  of  critieiimi 
f  docamentary  evidence,  according  to  which,  if  the 
tbject  of  a  (fivoii  picture  agi-ccJ  with  ouo  described  by 
psari  as  the  work  of  a  certain  artidt,  Us  authoruhip  vroM 
invby  drt4.Tinin[>d  out  of  hnnd. 

WhetJicr  it  has  helped  to  attain  more  accui'ate  results 
f  not,  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
k»  pictiireK  thonwelves  as  the  MupicMiie  tent  luw  un- 
laabtedly  btM-'n  of  j^njat  %-nhio  to  the  study  of  IttUian  art, 
f  forcing  attention  t-o  the  eeethctic,  as  opposed  to  the 
hUqaarian  interest.  The  effect  of  Morolli'a  otlior  thesis 
Im  beoD  more  dubious.  In  the  fir^t  plnt-o  it  is,  as  he 
■Im  it,  essentially  a  narrow  and  inniifHcient  view, 
hn  in  perhupH   nothing;    in    whieh    an    artist    reveals 

■  peraonality  more  di)i>tii)ctly  than  in  his  placing  of  the 
pans  within  the  liutltH  of  his  panel,  and  this  is  one  of 
b  most  decitdre  factors  in  that  general  impression,  the 
■bie  of  which  Morelli  decries.  Besides  this,  the  way  in 
pdch  the  artist  lias  approuched  his  theme,  the  effects  of 
Btaod  shade,  of  colour  and  atmuHphern,  are  all  of  Uio 
Hhoot  ff^thotic  moment,  are  all  more  or  less  refractory 
pirientific  analysis  and  description,  and  are  all  appre- 
Etidcd  by  u  ^eu-titive  oyo  in  the  nmmTal  imprt^ssiou. 

Jn  the  second  place,  Morelli's  thesis  of  characteristic 

■IB  is  liable  to  serious  tnisapprohcnsion.      He  enlted 

■tlDtion  to  the  persistence  throughout  an  artist's  work 

W  certain    typical    forms    of  ear  and   hand ;    he    even 

JBdMvoarcd  to  give  rough  caricature  outlines  of  these 

Informs  front  various  well-known  artists.     Tins  appar- 

Uly  Kitnple  and  ejLHily  npplictl  test  liu-s  proved  a  Mtum- 

Cii^-block  to  many.    It  has  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of 

plant  reagent  which  eould  bo  applied  to  pictures  by  any 

lueful  ob!H.T\-er,  with  the  happy  result  that  the  artist's 

unc  would  appear  writ  plain,  if  not  on  the  label  of  the 

me,  at  least  upon  his  handiwork.    Now  the  fact  is  that 

•  test  requires  so  much  care  in  its  application  that  the 

I  to  can  use  it  properly  is  already  almost  in  a  position 

^^^^e  with  it;  for  these  foj'jiuf  vary  consiiWr&VA^  \u 
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the  work  of  all  artists;  and  what  Is  constant 
what  an  artist  would  call  a  feeling  for  form  than  ^kim 
pai'ticular  aud  easily  deihiable  form  itself.  It  is  cou&l^^*,, 
able.  DO  doubt,  that  some  day  a  mathematical  anal.  jraM 
of  the  curves  peculiar  to  a  particular  artist  luight  ecfurt*" 
a  formula  to  which  they  habitunlly  c-onformod ;  but, 
the  meanwhile,  this  so-called  scientific  analj-nis 
scientillc  cnticism  merely  means  a  more  careful 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  qualities  of  an  artist's  dra 
and  modelling,  a  more  constant  compariaon  and  collai 
of  his  worlcs  with  those  of  his  nearest  imitatan 
followurs.  It  should  be  called  syMtcmutic,  rather 
scientific  criticism.  The  many  serious  errors  yt 
Morelli  made  iu  the  attributions  of  pictures,  Kome 
which  he  himself  frankly  recoguised,  aud  »ome  of  wl 
his  nvnt  Hcholan*  have  admitted,  show  that  there  in 
Bwcb  finality  in  his  methods  as  an  exaggerated  etiti 
of  their  importance  has  at  times  claimed. 

Mr  I3erenson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  Morelti'et 
cesser  in  the  power  of  attracting  to  a  difBcult  sabji 
usually  found   to   bo  somewhat  special  and  obstmse, 
great  iihare  of  general  cultured  intelligence*,  was  at 
time  regarded  as  an  ardent  MorelUan.    In  tlie  pi-eface 
his  *  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art '  ho  speaks  of 
earlier  essays  as  '  crassly  MoreUiaii";    whei"eby  wo 
suppose  that  he  has  cast  off  any  strict  adherence  to 
party  in  a  dispute  which  involved  no  tissential  priucip 
and  wbich    was   forced    into   undue   proniineuco   by 
persona]  issues  that  originally  accompanied  it.     Mo 
importance  was,  (is  we  have  aaid,  iu  part  duo  to  his 
Bonnlity.     He  was  a  free-lance  who  entered  a  vigo; 
aud  necessary  protest  against  the   dogmatism  nf  o: 
autliorities,  particidarl^'   those  of  the  C^eiinan  galle 
Neverthelesa  we  do  Mr  Bereuson  no  wrong  in  saying 
ho  hot)  made  the  work  of  Morelli,  rather  than  that 
any  other  critic,  the  starting-point  for  his  invontigati 
In  the  preface  to  the  Bret  edition  of  his  book  on  Lo 
Lotto,  ho  even  expounds  what  may  be  called  the  Morelli 
nuttliod    with    exaggerated     insistence    and    entliusi 
He  denies  to  the  forma  seen  as  a  whole  any  indicatiop 
the  poi-manent  artistic  temperament,  while  ttiroug' 
the  book  tlie  appeal  to  details  of  morphology  is  c< 
Xa   hia  later  work,  however,  tViia.  oUiXiVido   ia 
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";  and  he  has  come  to  i-egtird  as  of  greater  Inipoi-b- 
hosoIesH  <li;finnhle  thuugh  tMiuiiUy  dnlinitt;  rhariK^tcir- 
of  composition,  of  plnclng,  and,  in  general,  of  the 
lativo  approach  to  his  subject  which  distinguishes 
rtist* 

I  recent  publications  on  Mautegna  illustrate  to  some 
the  schools  of  art-criticism  ■whicli  wo  hnvo  boon 
log.  The  late  M.  Yriarte  belougud  OAHentially  to 
i-Morellian  school ;  his  work  nhows  no  clear  per- 
of  the  possibilities  of  intensive  criticism.  He 
the  most  improbable  attributions  ou  Iiuarsay  or 
tradition.  He  never  approaches  close  enough  to 
ma'H  work  to  fuul  that  bctwoeu  a  work  b>-  Man- 
Old  a  work  that  ia  merely  Mautegneequo  lies  a 
loe  of  ttupreme  importance.  He  inakex  no  serious 
JUI"  to  understand  the  course  of  Mantegna's  develop- 
[>  estimate  the  forces  of  external  influence  on  his 
»  de»cribo  the  uufolding  of  hia  cbai'acter.  He  is 
to  relate  the  amusing  stories  to  which  Mautegna'a 
I  and  curst  humour  gave  risi;,  and  to  diticuss  at 
the  detailij  of  the  house  which  Mantegnu  built  but 
ived  in.  Such  an  ancedotal  view  of  art-history  is 
hout  ita  interest  and  charai,  but  it  requires  very 
it  gifts,  and  eu'\-isages  very  dilToreut  ends,  fram 
art-criticism  proper.  M.  Yriarte  throws  no  more 
1  Mantegna's  genius  than  any  ordinarily  cultivated 
would  receive  from  «.  i-aHual    oKservation  of  hi.-* 


Krist 


listoUer,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  liis  responsi- 
much  more  tterioualy.     It  is  evident  tbat  lie  haa 

not  only  Mantegna's  work.li.  but  all  the  documents 
relate  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  tho  artist's  social 
ellectual  ntitUit,  with  extraordinary  thoroughness. 

moreover,  aimed  at  that  complete  analysis  of  the 
les  under  which  the  artist  formed  bis  style,  and 
ronological  arrangement  of  his  works,  with  a  view 
dating  exery  shige  of  his  artistic  development, 
ih  SloreUi  was  the  first  formally  to  insLst.  What 
has  attended  this  attempt  will  bo  the  subject  of 
dlacnjunon  presently.  Still,  on  the  whole,  though 
t^goa  much  on  tho  sesthetic  side  of  the  question, 
t'-ller'a  work  is  most  remarkable  for  the  minute- 
-iQtiquuritm  BtudiuH  and  the  cumpLeteneea  of 
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Ic  U  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  i£t 
ivork  h  adniinibly  done  on  the  wbol^ 
—  liiere  the   EngLish  of  the   tratuilatioo, 
to  be  doAiTod. 

short  mouograph   tnnkos    no    such 

e*l  work  to  monumental  coniplet*' 

facts  of  Miuitcgna'a  life  are  n&ivf' 

eniphaiiis  is  laid  on  the  diBcussioac^' 

;  and  liei-e,  ngnin,  tho  saino  iuvestigft-/ 

of  the  artist's  style  and  ita  eTotutioi;' 

I  chronolo^cul   series  of   his  worka  b 

in  her  views  and  in  her  treatmcncillV 

infiuenced  by  Mr  Borousoii  than  hy  lU^ 


outset  of  his  task,  the  iiititurian  of  Mi 
by  a  most  dillicult  pruldein — that  of 
■cUeTement  of  tho  early  Paduan  school 
haunted  by  the  nij-sterious.  almost  my 
ione  as  rerealed  in  the  iwiKCs  of  Vasari  i 
What  is  ho  to   make  of  this  master 
thirty-seven  pupils,  this  classical  revivl 
in  Grc«co  and  brought  back  classical 
■A  be  invited   his  pupilii   (o  study,  and  who 
■t  cont«mpoi*ar^-  documents  as  little  more 

<oS  embroidered  vestments?     Was  he  a 
■ad  ssthetic  insiglit  in  advaut?e  of  hi»<  day.  caj 

\g  a.  new  style  of  art  and  himself  the 
it ;  or-was  he,  after  all.  little  more  than  a  suj 
mi  entn^jrtitfur  ot  -wjirkA  of  decorative  d( 
,  In  his  etoi^oo  Venetian  Painting,  expi 
thus:— 


.J 


„^_  l»rt  Stiuardooe  liBanlf  pfatyrd  tu  the  arttial  n — 

^    Ik*  younir  artieto  ^VM  yivbaUr   no  gr^atvr  than  tM 
{^^«d  by  M.  Julian  in  dh*  PuMwi  aMur»  at  to-day.    It  ■ " 


I  than  pixjbablo  that 

i|U  IM>  more  than  aMotd 
mgit^r  and  profltiM  ^ 
y^c^tkai,  of  tbe  gTMt 
tt  »till  reuiains  for  w 
tuananeDt,  shovias  >«■«  wtal 
Ifaft  went  to  f ofm  i* :  »aA  I 


like  M.  JulUa  ut  preaotfl 

opportunity  of  workM 

it  not  the  actual  U 

in  the  «ame  ton  o. .  - 

to  nanmstruet  this  aC 

%aA  what  peraoDM^ 

to  pmptK»y  chat  \M 


rwult  of  such  K«eHCfti»«tt  W  Wpcvnr  OaI,  deducting  d| 
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p  flrnicnt*,  the  so-t-alled  Hchonl  of  ^uarcinne  was 
but  ftn  ombrj'onic  phaao  of  tho  A'enotian  echool.* 


is  this  roconstructioQ  that  Hen*  Kriatellor  attampU 
with  substantially  the  results  which  M.r  BoreriHon 
icted.  He  tindit  in  Squnrcione  merely  h  clumsy 
tor  of  Doaatello,  and  denies  to  the  Paduan  achoul 
sjMwial  phaniotoristies,  n»  apart  from  the  Venetian, 
Until  the  advent  of  Mantt.-gua  gave  it  at  once  a  beginning 
^d  a  Hiiul  onhievemont  which  no  other  member  of  the 
fcbool  could  Hpjiroach.  Tl)or<>  in  alwayn  a  temptation  to 
|ttributo  striking  results  entirely  to  the  volcanic  irruption 
■  genius:  but  the  frescoes  of  the  Eremitoni  C'lmpet  tell 
liuher  of  a  slow  process  of  striving  and  preparation  on 
be  i>art  of  many  inuhaatv  artists  towanU  an  aim  of 
irhich  Mantogtm  was  the  first  to  grasp  and  realise  the 
pleLo  significance.  Xor  is  Squaixiiouo's  Madoniui  at 
'Un  to  bo  sot  aside  so  peremptorily  as  Hen*  Kriuteller 
,ntt^.  Grunted  thai  it  is  T>onateUa-«que,  It  was  still 
mean  performance  for  a  maai  born  in  the  fourttwinth 
to  embrace  thus  intelligently  the  new  conception 
[atructural  and  character! »iti»  design  which  DouHtello's 
tares  revealed  ;  while  to  translate  them  into  painting, 
h  always  tends  to  lag  behind  sculpture  in  reepect 
these  qualities,  implies  a  receptlveness  for  new  idealu 
a  talent  in  giving  them  form  which  in  not  to  bo 
ther  de^piseil.*  The  problem  is  too  intricate  to  bo 
here  at  length  ;  but  wemay  saythat  thefrescoea 
the  Eremitoni  not  only  show  the  impress  of  a  distinct, 
,  anti-Venetian  style,  which  is  clearly  Ut  bo  associated 
Squarciono  himself,  but  admit  of  the  prob;ibility 
(wnri's  Ktateraent  that  Niet'oli'>  Pizzolo  was  a  highly 
youth  who  was  advancing  pari  ptisati  with  Mautegna 
anbi  the  realisation  of  the  MautegncKquo  development 
Squarciono's  Ktylo.  So  strong  indetHl  upon  Mantcgna 
the  conunon  traditiunH  of  the  Padimn  school,  that 
relations  with  .lacopo  Bellini,  whoso  daughter  he 
led  in  1454,  did  not  u\-ail  to  modify  hw  Paduan 
ling  till  some   years   later.     It  was  only  at   the   end 


Mr  Berenaoa  ttppoon  to  httvc  ch&njied  bis  atlltude  nn<1  to  he  Inclined 
Ml  hikeirn  propbccy.  for,  In  a  note  [o  tlie  piuuuigr  citvd  nbove,  be  Mddii, 
^m/tmrn  blmMlf  noir  aeeiiM  to  nw  to  liarv  bevti  b  painter  at  MMnn  merit. 
«w  wtthentic  picture,  tliu  Mndonnii  at  Berlin,  wiu  paiai«t  bj-a  man 
b*  WBf.  was  a  nMi  masUr' 
-A.  185.— JVo.  3S9.  L 
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of  Iiii*  Pddusn  period,  when  the  EremitAni  frescoes 
already  completed,  that  Jacopo's  fluent  and  pictorial 
hitgnn  to  moderate,  in  Mantegna's  work,  that  expr 
of  u  i»a««ionat«  roai-tion  aKainst  earlier  Vtiiytiaii  itJc 
whioh  chHrarteriBed  the  group  of  young  Fadaan  (irti»6 

The  aim  of  any  sorious  study  of  an  artist's  work 
ahviiys  bo  to  present,  a  clear  notion,  first. of  tho  conditic 
iindi-ir  which  \w  nc<iuired  his  personal  nttitudu  to  life, 
to  external  nature — the  manner,  that  is,  in  which 
eame  to  fomi  his  wtylo ;  and,  secondly,  the  chanjft'!*  wl 
that  »»tyIo  underwent,  as  a  ranult  partly  of  a  logical  advi 
in   the  artiAt'H  tocitinique— tho   exhaustion  and  stale 
(■onsequent  upon  fichievement  leading  alwaj*n  to  the 
dilution  of  fresh  material  within  the  mould  of  hin  t>tj 
and  also  tut  a  wsult  of  tho  changed  attitude  to  life  it 
which  time  and  experience  compel.     In  Mantegna's  > 
thi>  formation  of  n  eomplete  and  perfectly  aKHured  si; 
was   arcomplishod   at   a    I'emarkably  early  a^e.     In 
enrlitvt  works  which  we   potuwKS  by  him — the  Eromit 
frescoes — the  stylo  is  already  there  in  all  its  essenti 
We  find  none  of  those  tentative  experiment*,  those 
certain  excursions  down  by-paths,  from  which  the  aT 
must  retrace  his  steps,  and  which  occur  in  the  early 
of  most   paintt*ni,  for  instance,  Htrikingly  in  the  workj 
his  eomrade  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  accompanied  Alant 
for  >-oiirn  alouK  hi;^  ro;id,  only  to  turn  off  abruptly  wl 
their  cloi«  iutcrcuiirsi<  canip  tu  nn  end. 

Not  only  dki  Unntegna  fbmi  hiA  s^le  at  an  nn| 
dentedly  early  aare,  but  it  was  a  style  so  definite,  so 
prvniisinK'  in  its  limitations  and  sso  completely  expi 
uf  hts  own  nature,  that  succeeding  years  modified  itl 
little:  and  probably'  many  admirers  of  his  work  are 
TaKuel>-  eonseioiw  of  the  period  to  which  any 
picture  heton>r^     IIm  vaftMqoence  is  that  the  cbrnnok 
of  his  undalc*d  worlca  teeomos  a  matter  of  considc 
iBBeiilly.    Of  this  the  books  in  qoeotion  here  aSc 
■iniir'rif   eacMnpln.    Hi^^    Cruttwell   ascribes  the  Pfl 
Pi— bK  aacl  'Bar^pamo   Madounanu  and  that  belongioxj 
Bm-  Simoa  of  B»rtiB.  to  Uanti^na's  latest  years ; 
Berr  KristellMr.  wiko  umMa  with  «obm  eocagirenitionoal 
diwrsiiy  ^^  XUategaalt  woA  at  ^Jtwil  periodB,j 
tlwas  with  M|uail  cottfidsnoa  awi  iloiiaiUMn  to  bis  i 
fiwtod;  aad  Mr  DwniMoa  mmM  affwvatiy  I^aoe 
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K  Ote  BBine  period  as  the  Dresden  Madonna.  Tliere  in 
H^iaptt  no  other  Italian  artist  about  whnne  wnrka  such 
rstartUng  discrepancy  of  opinion  could  occur.  No  two 
Kitnpotont  critics  could,  for  instance,  diBogreo  an  to 
vb^her  h  picture  by  Giovanni  BeLUn!  or  Titian  belonged 
to  an  tMirly  or  a  lat«  period,  however  much  they  tnight 
£fFer  nbotit  tho  exact,  chronolngicnl  arrangement  of  all 
'ir  work*. 

Tet    upon   such  n  chnmolo^col  arrangement  depend 

our  ideas  of  the  growth  of  the  artistic  personality. 

Mautegnn*8  cose  this  arrangement  woidd  Idg  jwirticn- 

'f  eaity,  were  it  Jiot  for  the  peculiur  unifcirmity  and 

ipleteneAM  of  his  style,  for  wo  liavft  an  unusual  number 

Sxed  pointA  between  which  to  int«rpolat«}  tho  tmdntod 

In  the  Eremitani  frescoes,  the  attarpiecB  of  St 

:e  in  th(i  Brcni,  and  thit  St  Euphtimia  at  Naples,  we 

ire  tbo  fullest  exposition  of  his  early  Paduan  style,  both 

btaatx>  and  tempera.    In  the  S^tn  Zeno  altarpiece,  and 

Agtmy  in  the  Garden  of  tlio  Nntioiml  Cialhfry,  both 

ipleted  in  1450,  we  see  the  lost  pha^^  of  his  Paduan 

Th«  trip^ch  in  the  Uffizi  waa  almost  certainly 

6r«t  work  executed  for  the  Gonzagas,  and  therefore 

us  the   transition    to  his  Mantuan    period.     Then, 

a  gap  to  which  bolongod,  no  doubt,  certain  dw^ora- 

undurtakiugs  (which  have  porisbed)  in  the  vilhw  of 

Gonzjigas,  comf  the    fi-tiiico<»i   of  the   Camera   degli 

finished,  as  the  d«lic/vtoi"y  inscription  det-lai-es,  in 

"4.     The  Triumph  of  Cieswr  occupied  him  from  IISI 

about  1492.    To  the  years  1490  and  1497  belong  the 

,na  of  Vir-tory  and  the  Tri\iil7.io  iiltarpiece.     About 

«iid  of  the  century  he  must  have  executed  the  Allo- 

of  the  Louvre,  while  to  his  last  years  belong  Baron 

■hetti'ftSt  SolMUitian  luid  tho  Scipio  of  the  National 

We  shall  obtain  n  more  complete  notion  of  Mantegna's 

ik>pmi!nt  when  we  can  bring  iu  the  eiideuco  of  tho 

itod  works.     Meanwhile,  we  may  note  in  iHiasing  a 

.1  chimgo  in  Mantcgna's  attitude  to  natxire.     Begin- 

j  with  tho  keenly  obser\'e(i  and  sharply  indiindualised 

*•  of  the  Eremitani  frescoes,  passing  to  the  broader 

land  suaver  movement  of  tho  frcw«n;s  in  the  CaatoHo, 

hra*  ftnally  at  the  heroic-  and  f^t-neraliiiMid  typen  of 

T  altarpieces.    We  note,  that  is,  that  Matitei^TuCfi 

L   -J 
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tiense  of  abstract  beauty  grows  at  the  expense 
dtTiduulwcd  chiirMctciriKtic  form. 

If  we   turn  from  this  uspect  of  the  dated  wor 
consider  the  sentiment  which   inspires  thorn,  we 
Himilitr  progression  from  the  inicniwly  dmniatie 
the  Eremitani  f  roAcoes,  and  the  almost  strained  !nt«n1 
of  focling  in  tht!  Uffizi  triptych,  to  a  conception  <if 
grandeur  and  a  mood  of  ceremonial  aloofness  and  e 
tioD>     Mantegna's  pictures    become   pogcnnte,  as   in' 
TrIumphK,  or  divine  manifestation »,  as  in  the  Tri 
Madonna.      The   same   desire  to  raise   his  ^'isions  t 
higher  sphere  than  that  of  ordinary  life  manifests  is 
it  is  true,  already  in  the  Eremitani  frescoes,  in  the  peoQ 
use  that  he  there  nuiiceH  of  perspective  ;  but  its  comp 
realisation  is  only  attained,  and  that  by  subtler  moani 
uuch  work«  hm  the  t'Wo  Mtidonnii^  of  the  Trivulzio  co] 
tion  and  the  Louvre.    This  change  of  imaginative  attit 
may  be  described  in  short-  as  a  change  from  n  dnimati 
un  epic  pn^suntmcnt.     As  in  his  feuhng  for  form,  the 
stage  implies  a  greater  aloofness,  a  more  eo: 
willed  abstraction  from  actual  life. 

MaMt«:!gna's  treatment  of  the  infant  Christ  illns' 
this  change  of  attitude.    In  the  San  Zone  aItarpioc< 
tlie  UflUzi   triptych  the   Madonna  is  the  prcdouii 
figure,  the  Christ  being  either  weakly  idealised  or  q 
realistic.     In  the  later  pictures  of  this  class,  the  Gl 
becomes  the  centre  of  interest ;  his  pose  is  almost  rhi 
cally  grandiose  in  the  Madonna  della  Vittoria,  whf 
the  Trivtilziu  picture  he  has  a  supernatural  dignity 
the  solemnity  belonging  to  his  unearthly  n*i.4dom. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dated  works  also 
the  i)oint  of  view  of  technique ;  but,  if  we  conRne 
selves  to  technique  in  its  most  limited  sense,  we 
little  to  help  us  to  a  criterion,  for  Mant«gna's  tech 
methods  changed  le««  than  that  of  any  other  great  It 
master.  "VVTiile  Bellini,  who  started  at  the  same  j 
was  continually  nxpcrimcnting  with  new  mnthmis, 
of  tempera  and  then  of  oil,  with  a  view  to  finding 
tinually  fresh  possibilities  of  boautifnl  expression  i 
media,  Mant<igna  nev<;r  diverged  frfini  the  methoi 
tomperu- painting  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  yO' 
Fadua,  These,  it  is  true,  he  gradually  perfected 
utmost,  modulating  the  harshness  of  his  earlier 
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even  arnl  h**aut.iful  tonality.*     He  iierftvted. 
It  materially  alter  hw  methods,  for  the  simple 
lo  never  altered  bis  way  of  lookmg  at  objects 
ving  their  tnudu  of  [)r<inyntiii(->nt  iu  a  pit'tui^. 
we  have  noted  have    been  changes  in  his 
lin^  themsolves,  chaDK^  in  his  ideal  types 
reiueiit  of  his  figures,  not  chaiigos  in  their 
[ir  Rurfuce-quality  or  their  interrtilationM  in  a 
Buosphere.     To  the   last   he  conceived  every 
■vcr>'  object  in  his  composition  as  a  soparato 
nod  by  an  absolutely  doterniinate  contour, 
only    with    others    Iiy   the    sjNU-'r-rtrlationfi 
lerapective  and  cousietent  illuminatiou.     No 
B  subordination  of  ono  part  to  another  by 
illiuninatiou  or  by  atmospheric  envelopment 
erspectivo  -wiut  ever  fully  iic-<;ept<;<I  by  him; 
lentie  he  remained  reactionary  to  the  move- 
parly  cinquecento,  till  hi.s  denth  n  derot«d 
g  quuttroceutiKt'.     Tlierefoi"e  for  him  U^ni- 
lo  peculiarly  dry  use  of  tempera  which  the 
'1  incutcuted,  was  the  most  perfect  meant*  of 
and  even  iHabella  d'Este,  whose  preference 
ooftnesH  of  oil-painting  waM  fitix>uKly  "^- 
to  be  content  with  tempera  pictures  from 
t«T. 

however,  one  point  iu  his  technique  which 
iposed  to  give  an  indication  of  the  date  of  his 
noticeable  that  almost  all  tlie  later  diitud 
m  canvas,  while  the  majority  of  the  early 
<n  wood.  Morellii  indoud,  went  so  far  as  to 
dilferentiated  hiH  early  and  late  works;  but 
ly  denying  the  authenticity  and  date  of  the 
at  Naples,  which  is  datcwl  1454,  and  is  on 
recent  critic  of  importance  has  followed 
if*,  one  of  his  least  felicitous  judgment-i ;  and, 
It  Kuphemia.,  damaged  though  it  is,  is  one  of 
noblest  conceptions.  Moreover,  the  luhi  of 
>mpera  pjctarce,  though  usual  only  for  large 
lotu,  was  constant  before  Mant^ua's  time. 


IT  inUAxioe,  Itie  IrciLtnicDt  of  Uie  d&rk-b&tred  Goiisag&  Id 
Victory  with  the  flhurp  contnst  of  bolr  nnd  A«(h  In  tlt« 
Z«no  allarpleoe. , 
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especially  in  Venice ;  so  that  all  we  can  safely  affirni ! 
that  tho  use  of  canvas  «liglifcly  increases  the  probabll' 
of  tho  work  beiuK  late. 

Wo  aro  now  in  a  position  to  date  approximately  a  i 
sidi'rablB  nunibfsr  of  tlm  remnininjf  works  of  Maiitep 
Wo  may  diaraiss  the  Berlin  Madonna  and  Child,  wl: 
Herr  Kristcllor  i-ognrda  us  one  of  Iii^  earliest  wor 
Only  Gfirman  prities,  aidud  by  thoir  jxitriotiflm,  have 
enabled  to  nee  in  this  a  genuine  work  of  tho 
both  Moi-cUi  and  Mr  Boreimon  point  out  its  conne 
with  the  Muranese  school  and  Kartolomraeo  Vtvar 
It  ha«  no  better  claims  to  authenticity  tbitn  the  no-rn 
SiovaniU  Bellini  Madonna  at  Berlin,  which  Herr  Ki 
toiler  calls  upon  to  unforc«  hts  riew. 

Ferhn]>s  the  earli(>ftt.  undated  work  is  the  Adorat 
of  the  Shepherdu,  belonging  to  Mr  Boughton-KnlghfrJ 
Downtou  Castle.  Heroford-shiru  {reproduced  by  Tri* 
which  UeiT  Kristeller  strangely  refuses  to  accept, 
tho  chftmcteristics  of  Mantegna's   early  stylo   are 
exemplified.     It  wa^  Mantcgna's  unique  gift  to  unltoj 
almo^  sordid  realism,  snch  as  even  the  Flemings 
Kurpassod  in  its  unflinching  noccptflnco  of  tho  char 
istio  facts  of  life — lo  unite  this  with  an  exalted  soloini 
of  mood  such  as  few  even  of  tiio  ItahiuiH  attaincit. 
it  wa«  in  his  earlier  work  that  this  realistic  feeling 
most  intense ;  in  his  later  works  the  demands  of 
impcjsed  tlieniMel \-rs  more  comidntely.     In  the  Downt 
Cttstle  picture  nothing  but  the  intensify  of  the  drar 
expre^Kton  could  harmonise  the  harsh  and   uneonii 
misiiig   forma   of  tho  whepherdH  with    tlw  sublime 
lonely  dignity  of   the  kneeling   Madonna.      Not  nnlyj 
sentiment,  but  in  all   the  details  of  form,  the  pict 
belongs    to   tho  ond  of  Mantegua's   Paduan    period. 
must  Iks  almost  contemporaneous  with  tho  Agtmy  in 
Garden  of  the  National  Gallery,  and.  like  that  ptc 
shows  tho  influence  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  which  was 
mount  just  at  this  epoch  of  Mantegna's  development." 

To   the    early  Mnntuan    period,  closely  connected, 
its  treatment  of  the  figure,  the  imposing  arcbitcctui 
sotting,  and  the  Betliiiesque  landttcape,  with  the  tript 


*  To  the  ypar  USD  tnnj'  be  nttrtbnutd.  Iwtli  on  tntenuU  uirf 
BVldeace,  the  jtortmlt  of  Cardinal  Scownpo  n(  Uerliii. 


"Cfflzi,  belong  the  St  Sebastian  at  Tienna.  Here, 
ICO,  all  the  critics  are  Hgroe<l.  The  St  George  of  the 
e  Academy  is  usually  ni^gociatad  with  it,  though  tta 
fused  technique  utid  the  easy  modelling  and  olcgan«) 
)  bands  incline  us  to  miggest  a  slightly  later  date. 
jiotIn?r  work  must  belong'  to  tho  oarly  Mantiinn 
L  tht'  strangely  iK)«ti(yiI  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at 
|K  About  tho  picture  itself,  with  it«  ho«itating 
(que.  critics  have  differed  widely,  the  general  teii- 

boing  now  to  allow  it«  gonuinoness;  but,  in  nny 
the  conception  of  the  scene,  with  the  pooticaHy 
priat«  motive  of  the  view  over  the  calm  Mantuan 
A  such  tm  only  Mant4:^put  couM  have  nriginated. 
iring  the  iuterval  iMitween  thewr  jiirtnrcs  of  tho 
Hantaan  period  and  the  freseoe-s  of  the  Camera  dogli 

Mantegna's  style  was  sensibly  modified;  the  in- 
y  of  his  earlier  Bentiment  teiidud  to  bo  relaxed  ;  the 
ed  and  uncomprnmis-ing  dt^liinitjition  of  form,  tho 
itjc  and  deflant  accentuation  of  characteristic  struc- 
>oth  in  hends  and  still  more  in  draperies,  gave  place 
ally  to  a  new  suavity  of  lino,  a  now  feeling  for  pure 
jr.  The  absonco  of  any  dated  work  between  the 
ch  of  the  Uffixi  and  the  froxcooscif  the  Camera  dngli 
makes  it  difficult  to  illustrate  this  transition  with 
ity.    "Wo  Bliould  l>o  inclinwl  to  find  in  the  St  George 

Venice  Academy  the  first  step  towards  this  more 
1d1  and  genial  manner,  while  the  Madonna  of  the 
iea  in  tho  Uflizi  wonld  belong  to  a  sligrhtly  more 
eed  stage.  The  drapery  here  is  of  a  kind  that 
t  exactly  be  matched  in  any  other  of  Mfintegna's 
;  it  is  still  rather  ob'N'iously  tucked  round  tho 
.  but  \vithout  tho  auguLnrity  of  the  e-arly  works, 
;  is  raado  of  a  softer  and  more  pliable  material.* 
rawing  of  the  child  already  approslmattM  to  the 
of  tho  Camera  dogli  Sposi,  but  is  decidedly  more 
ie. 

^landscape  here  is  very  signiftwiut,  supplying  as  it 

link  between  Hantegna'»  earlier  and  later  treat- 

le  distant  hill,  with  its  i-oadway  deeply  cut  in 

rock,  is  very  near  to  the  St  Geoi-ge.  and  retains 


I 


bow«v«r,  mar )«  ct^eelf  asMeluMd  In  ereiy  wmy  with  the 
VAdotuiA  and  Child  (B.  8}  in  the  BrltUb  Mosenin. 
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some  of  tbe  cfaai'acterisLics  of  Ktill  earlier  bockgroutula, 
as  in  the  M»rtyrciom  of  St  James   (Eix^mitimi)  uud  the 
Louvi-e  Cruciflxiou ;  but  we  have  here  for  the  first  lim* 
that  fissured  and  radiating  vulcanic  formation  which  ba  | 
affected  so  much  in  his  later  works,  and  which  i»  «eea  in 
its  most   developed   form  in   the   Virtues   and    Vici«  of 
Isabella  d'Eftto'ti  studio.    A  itinuiar  landscape  occurs  in  Um 
background  of  the  fresco  of  the  Meeting  of  Ludovioo  aai 
the  Cardinal    Francesco  Gonzagu,  but  it  in  more  'acd- 
dented,"  less  architecturally  platmed.  and  less  reminiwent 
in  its  details  of  his  carUcst  hockgroimds  than  the  left- 
hand  portion  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Quarries ;  in  another 
part  of  the  Caniei-a  degli  Sposi  we  see  a  frot^r  and  more 
fantastic  adaptation  of  the  igneous  formation  which  bo 
studied  so  minutely  and  literally  in  the  Ufllzi  picture.* 
Onre   again   a  similar  landscape  cccurs  with    the  saina 
quarry,  with  workmen  shaping  culmuus  fi*om  the  blockl! 
of  stone,  namely,  in  the  Piet&  at  Copenhagen,    The  trejiC- 
ment  in,  however,  very  djffci-ent ;  and  the  evidence  of  the' 
crumpled    drapery    and    the  forced  dramatic    sentinienti 
entirely  prevent  our  following  Miss  Cruttwell  iu  associat- 
ing tliid  picture  in  point  of  date  with  the  Madonna  of  tha 
Quarries.  Herr  Krlstellor  seems  to  be  justified  in  grouping 
it  with  the  late  St  yehastian  belonging  to  Baron  Frunchettu 
After  the  completion  of  the  frescoes  of  the  Camora  wa, 
may  place  the  St  Sebastian,  which  found  its  way  to  Aiguft-i 
perwe  (where  it  still  is)  in  HSO.f  when  Clara  Oouzaga  W5»' 
married  to  Gilbert  de  Bourbon.  I 

The  great  work  of  the  ninth  decade  was  the  series  oil 
cartoons  illustrating  the  Triumph  of  Ca'sar,  now  at  Hanip- ' 
ton  Court.    With  all  his  attontion  bent  upon  attaining  tbe 

*  H«r  KrixUllor  points  cut  the  ln(«reBLIn£  fsct  thnt  jviit  nich 
«f  Igneoiu  rook  superposed  on  rocks  of  traurfomutlon  occur  bet* 
Tloenut  luid  V«rorui,     The  oxtrcmo  wire  oad  realism  of  tbc  roolt  dntiriiigl 
tbv  Uffisl  picture,  whkli  aJmoat  disturbs  Uio  bal(uic«  of  tbe  compMlt 
ouforocs   Uie   (ilea  ol    lUi  bcliig  lliti   first  otud^  at    such  s  phenoMUtAi^ 
Vasarl'ii  dutlug  ct  lh\u  work  Had  neeil  not  be  taliea  tuto  serioua  account- 

t  HcTT  RrUt«ller  rrJvcM  this  dat«  on  lntvmA)  evidence,  nnd  sctuitt] 
pliM<u(  It  before  the  SI  Setinatian  of  Vienna.  Tbl»  is  not  Iks  leiwt  smpttalH 
oT  his  conoIuBloufi,  for  tbv  (i)clure  abows  la  eTerjr  wsjrsJi  sdvuicv  10  (Ml 
bnuidfir  dulbioatlon  ot  tlii.>  suveulSuii.  whtlis  tbe  landsiiape.  w-ttb  tta  orE^ 
banging  innuseit  of  igneous  rock,  Hhovvu  k  furlkur  development  of  tin 
b«»ck(;rfliindii  to  the  frescoes  of  the  Oamom  dc^gll  Bpa«i,  And  him  nc  Htrlklng 
reminisi^encea  of  tbe  forms  adopted  iu  tlic  carli«r  ]>«Hod,  and 
tASl  time  In  the  AIndoiuia  ot  the  Qu'turio:!. 
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Dfileteift  expressiveness  withiu  the  narrower  limits  of 
decorative  scheme,  there  seems  to  have  come  a  re- 
3n  ^aiBst  the  increasingly  pictorial  trentinont  eeon 
■the  preceding  works.  The  iBauiiigH  tt>wHrd!t  aluios- 
aeric  envelopment  traceable  in  the  St  George  and  the 
^  donna  of  the  Quftrries  were  checked.  The  Adoration 
the  Magi,  )>el(jnging  lu  Ix)uisa  I-Jidy  Anhhurton,  Ulus- 
this  new  tendency.  The  severity  with  which  the 
rentiun  thus  adopted  is  adliorod  to  hus  led  Uerr 
iller  to  give  to  thiH  work  a  date  (1454)  much  earlier 
the  advanced  technique,  the  subdued  and  KubLlo 
iilious  uf  tone,  and  the  ease  of  the  modelling  ^vill 
it.  A  comparison  with  the  St  Euphomia  of  that 
witli  it-'^  rigid  dinnarvation  of  the  planes  and  its 
It  of  modulation,  nthnuld  make  such  u  chronology  im- 
Bcsides  this,  we  already  have  in  the  St  Joseph 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  work  of  the 
leties.  A  cimrncteristic  uf  this  picture  is  its  compressed 
upositioii,  the  heads  crowded  together  round  the  infant 
OS  though  drawn  by  irresistible  attraction — a  treat- 
it  to  which  the  picture  owes  much  of  iUt  effect  o£ 
stirnl  signiOcancG.  Mantegna  never  again,  except  in 
ParnoHsuH,  departed  altogether  from  this  treatment ; 
toever  returned  entirely  to  the  pictorial  conception  of 
Madonna  of  the  Quarries.  Another  work  in  which 
iinnie  aerr6  comi>osition  is  seen  is  the  Presentation 
I  the  Temple,  at  Berlin,  which  belongs  probably  to  the 
no  phase  of  his  development.  One  of  ACorelti's  most 
kxplicable  lapses  was  the  repudiation  of  this  picture 
^^vour  of  the  omasculato  aud  flatteriug  copy  in  the 
rini  StAmpalia.* 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  pictures  which  can  be 

jped  around  the  two  dated  pictures  of  the  nineties, 

Madonna  of  Victory   and   the  Trivulzio  altarpiocc. 

!  ore  Mr  Mcmd's  Hortus  ConctuKUs,  the  Di-esdeu  Holy 

lily,  tlie  Madonnas  of  the  Hrera,  Verona,  and  Turin 

(the  last  two  doubtful  and  damaged),  and  the 

mna  of  the  National  Gallery.     Mr  Mend's  picture  is 

on  the  one  hand  witli  the  Dresden  Uoly  Family, 


>  Cntttwcll,  who  ToUowB  bUn  in  Uiia.  ■ctually  flnda  th« oompoelthm 
i  tUa  work.  Ln  whkh  tbp  whole  atgnlflciuiM  of  ilic  tdoa  la  eraponiied, 
nUa  v>  tbot  of  Uto  Borila  picture. 
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particularly  in  tlie  close  similarity  of  tlie  infant  St  Jotu 
in  both  pictures;  while  the  Virgin  is  of  the  name  type  a 
thos«  of  the  Madonna  dcUa  Vittorta  and  of  tho  Natiotui 
Oallory.  In  Boutinieiit,  however,  Mr  Moud'a  picture  ooma 
much  closer  to  Ijudy  A«hburton'«  Adoration.  It  ha«to( 
supreme  dejiH^e  that  tendency  to  mysticism  which  clianHi 
terises  the  work  of  this  period,  and  whieh  critics  bAVl 
ntraii>;Hly  overlooked.  'Filey  luive  enlarged  on  3f«iitt'jiiu*' 
realism  and  on  his  classicism,  they  have  made,  liiiu  out  U 
bo  now  Christian  and  now  pagan,  but  thoy  havo  failed  u 
realise  that  Mantcgna,  who  is  so  often  accused  of  a  nif-reij 
cold  formidity  and  merely  dct*orative  splendour,  had  !» 
deed  one  of  those  rare  intelligences  which,  without  losiiq 
the  utmost  clearness  and  precision  in  their  mode  of  oxproi 
aiou,  could  yet  pass,  not  only  beyond  the  appearances  d 
m'^tiial  forma  to  their  emotional  lifo — whirh  iw  the  realm  og 
draiiiutic  art — not  only  beyond  tlie  human  to  the  super 
human — the  sphere  of  most  religious  art — but  to  tbJ 
-ftage  whRrc  even  tho  divine  becomes  rather  the  iTicam» 
tion  of  an  idea  than  a  superhuman  personality*.  Mantej^na'l 
mysticism  is  liko  Dante's  in  the  clearness  and  objectii 
of  the  funns  in  which  abstract  and  metaphysical  con< 
tjons  are  realised.     In  Mr  Mond's  picture  the  mys 

■  intention  is  ab-eady  hinted  ut  in  the  choice  of  the  sul 
— the  Hortus  Conelusnsof  tho  Canticum  Canticorum- 
in  the  treatmont  this  becomes  more  evident.    There  is  1 
no  longer  any  human  passion,  not  oven  that  of  niutei 
the   Christ-child    in    more    eviJeritly    tlian   elsewliet 
Italian  art  the  Woi-d  made  flesh. 

In  tho  remaining  pictures  of  tho  group  thiit  wo 
coiwideriug  tlie  mystical  idea  is  no  longer  so  pr*>mii 
tljough  to  some  extent  it  is  still  perceived  in  tbe  MadoJ 
and  Cliild  of  tho  Trivulzio  altarpieco.    But  though,  iu| 
the^e  pictures,  the  Christ-child  is  the  predominant  fij 
tho  intention  seems  rather  to  be  simply  to  emphasiso 
divine  power ;  the  mood  is  heroic  rather  than  txai 
dentoL    This  group  is  followed  by  the  Allegories  of' 
Louvre,  which  must  have  been  done  about  the  year  I! 
while  to  Mautegua's  latest  years  belong  tho  8t  iie\ 
of  Baron  Franchetti,  tho  Man  of  Borrows  ut  Copenhi 
and  the  Triumph  of  ticipio.     From  theee  works  w«  mt 
infer  a  recrodcscenee,  in  his  last  years,  of  tho  drumatil 

/ervour  of  expression  of  his  youth ;  but  it  is  a  somew 
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6d  and  forrod  vclicmoneo,  bordering,  in  tho  8t 
kn,  on  rhetorical  oxagguration,  and  in  rJearly  to 
ngnished  frnm  the  Hpontanooua  paseion  of  his 
orks.  On©  other  work,  tho  Deud  Christ  of  the 
ras  also  found  in  tho  artist't^  studio  at  his  death, 
r  thornforo  Imsoh  imuullj-  accepted  as  a  work  of  hi« 
rs.  Herr  Krieteller.  however,  considers  it  to  have 
l,d«  aa  a  study  to  help  in  tho  foreshortoni?d  dniwing 
putti  who  Rtand  n>und  the  dome  of  tlie  Camera 
xwi.  Sach  a  fantastic  notion  implies  too  great 
sunee  of  artista'  methods  to  bo  taken  serioualy, 
mention  that  in  the  Dead  Christ  the  offect  of 
is  rendered  as  acting  on  a  horizontal  and  not  on 
[fat  body.  Nevertheless,  considerations  of  style  in 
»tment  of  drnporj'  point,  as  Messrs  Crowe  and 
He  urged,  Ut  nn  piirlior  piiriod.* 

remain  a  few  pictures  which  present  great 
and  na  to  the  datOH  of  which  critict)  havo 
by  tho  whole  period  of  Mantegna's  activity.  These 
hreo  pictures  in  which  the  Madonna  is  represented 
ith  the  child— that  belonging  to  Hcrr  Simon  of 
and  those  of  the  Bergamo  and  Foldi  Pezzoll 
I.  Herr  Kristeller  groups  them  together  at  the 
ginning  uf  Mantngnn's  carctT ;  Morclli,  guided 
ly  ^ess)  by  his  fallacious  theory  of  techniqae — 

arc  all  on  canvas — gave  at  any  rate  to  the  Ber- 
HuptJ  the  elate  1491.  Tliei*eis,lic)wever,  uotiuiBeieut 
dor  thus  ^ouping  the  three  pictures  together, 
ion  Madonna  comes  verj*  near  to  tho  St  Euphemia 
'fa,  particularly  in  tho  inexportencod  ^simplification 
krms  of  the  eyu  orbits,  ttud  itt  therefore  an  early 
rhe  Bergamo  Madonna  is  clearly  a  matnrer  pro- 

nnd,  from  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the 
lesign  and  the  subtly  niodellt^I  and  subdued 
[  may  well  belong  to  the  zenith  of  Mantegna's 
Le.  to  the  period  of  the  Triumph  of  Ca^Kur.  To 
iod  we  have  already  nscribed  Lady  Ashhurton'g 
nt,  with  the  technique  and  sentiment  of  whicli 
tan  is  cloisoly  aktn.     It  has  the  samo  almost 


[iCmtBcl  for  riOwtEoft  th«  lat«  d«t«  te  to  be  found  lit  tho 
AM  inod«l  iti  tlic  British  UoMUu,  tb«  atylo  ol  wbkli  la 
tlMt  yv»n  ot  tbt  Aitbil'i)  lit«. 
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oppressive  intensity  of  mood :  the  figuree  weighted 
th(*  myMtical  significttnco  which  thoy  express.  All 
acciduutal  and  homely  tuuchee;  uf  Maiitegna's 
naturalistic  period  have  been  sublimated  by  the  grov 
feeling  for  nn  abstract  and  hipfhjy  Intel lectiinliacd  stj 
Together  with  the  Adoration  uiid  the  Hortus  Coucli 
it  must  be  taken  as  marking  the  climax  of  Mant 
art,  at  least  &o  far  aa  the  depth  and  intensity 
imaginative  idea  ia  croiicerued.  In  the  Poldi  Pe 
Mmloiimi  the  conflict  between  the  Hentiment,  al 
Itellinosque  in  its  tenderness  and  charm,  with  the  forntf 
of  the  drapery  and  the  modelling  of  the  foreshortened 
hand,  niuketi  the  problem  !:till  niuj-e  dlBloult;  but  tlH 
tacts  that  the  Madonna  is  clearly  of  the  name  typo  a| 
the  Trivulzio  Madonna,  and  that  the  drapery  is  simiUi 
in  design,  incline  one  to  give  it  a  Into  date. 

In  face  of  the  confident  and  eitruugcly  conflicttn| 
statements  of  the  various  writers  on  the  clironologj-  0 
Mantegna'd  works,  the  critic  need  not  fear  to  admit  th 
hypotiliettcal  iind  tentative  nature  uf  his  rcsulta.  But  J 
some  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggenttrd  lie  allowM 
the  main  outlines  of  development  emerge  clearly. 

F^rst,  in  the  Kremitaui  frescoed,  wo  have  a  dramatj 
and  i-eah'stic  pha<%e  expr^sNed  in  formo  of  uncroniproumio 
severity  and  with  unmodulated  contrnsts  of  tone.  ThJ 
essentially  Squarcioncsque  phase  is  subsequently  raodifla 
by  the  ijiflueuce  of  Jaeopo  Bellini's  elegant  and  fancifi 
genius,  and  this  influence  i-eaches  its  height  in  the  Ager^ 
iu  the  Garden  and  the  Uflizi  triptych.  This,  howevrt 
must  be  undoretood  as  aflCocting  only  the  composition  an 
the  general  ideu  of  Mnntcgna'H  pictures,  and  not  the  acttUi 
feehug  for  form  which  they  display. 

During  the  early  Mantuan  period,  though  Bollinf 
personal  influence  ia  removed,  Mantegna  continuea  I 
emphasise  the  pictorial,  as  opposed  to  the  sculpturesqo 
clement  of  his  art,  while  the  poignant  fceliug  of  his  oarlJI 
works  tends  to  relax  into  the  easier  and  more  impersonl 
tone  of  such  works  as  the  St  Creorge  and  the  frescoen  i 
the  Camera  degli  Sposi.  In  the  latter,  pictorial  qualitii 
are  puyhod  to  their  furthest  limits,  for,  in  spito  of  the 
decorative  miture,  he  succeeded  in  giving  an  illuRioD  i 
actual  space,  such  as  had  not  been  previously  accomplishe 
Thts^  complete  achievement  of  pictorial  illusion  may  n 
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innattimUy  hn\*o  jjivon  him  a  distaste  for  such  a  line  of 
udeavour.  Uiu  sovere  aud  BtreiiuouH  upirit  found  that 
ta  eomplet^st  satii^f notion  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
.iMtmct  and  intellectual  mode  of  expreHsiou ;  thun^upon 
tmo-nra  a  period  when  ho  reduces  painting  almost  to  the 
IznitM  of  tt  coltmred  ba-H-relief.  It  is  the  period  of  his  purest 
and  of  his  nioHt  K^archinp  imaginative  power. 
This  phase  gradually  passoi^  into  ono  in  which  fuller 
and  greater  pictorial  oharm  are  onoe  more  attained, 
ough  the  strict  conventions  and  the  symmetrical  rigour 
(»f  the  composition  are  not  i-elaxod.  Tlio  wentimonb, 
ever,  loses  in  intensity,  the  atniosphoro  becomea  freer 
more  genial,  letw  charged  with  a  sense  of  momentous 
ri,  until  in  the  Parnassus,  under  the  compulsion  of 
11a  d'Este's  predilections,  Montcpia  endeavours  to 
to  the  liyhter  mea-suros  of  a  lyric  conceit,  and  yet, 
all  the  astonishing  beautie;!  of  the  picture,  not  quite 
'uUy.  Once  asaiu.  at  the  very  end  of  his  lift;,  ho 
to  terrible  and  tragic  subjects,  hut  this  time  without 
ler  the  human  passion  of  his  early  years  or  the  mystical 

ity  of  his  middle  period. 

Xo  artist  of  the  tifteenth  century  leaves  upon  the  mind 

(deeper,  more  incisive  impress  than  Mantegna.     To  find 

parallel  in  this  particular  quality,  we  must  go  outride 

to  Albert  Diiror.      No  artist  attacks  our  feelings 

pertinaciously,   stirs   our   imagination  out  of  it« 

itual  attitude   more    irresistibly,   or    compels    us  to 

it  so  entirely  the  intense  reality  of  fresh  images. 

'  Whatever  value  for  aesthetics  jjurke's  theory  of  the 

lime  and  bejmtiful  may  jmihim-ks,  it  undoubtedly  corro- 

nds  to  two  distinct   types  of  artistic  temperaments; 

Itowover  inad<M|Uiite  his  explanation  of  the  greater 

ty  of  feeling  aroused  by  sublimity  as  compared 

that  due  t-o  what  he  chissifies  as  the  beautiful,  the 

remains  that  those  artit^ts  whose  appeal  to  the  inuigi- 

Q  acts  by  arousing  associated  ideas  of  terror  and 

do  exert  upon  uh  a  t^trongor  and  more  ineffaceable 

3on    than    those    whoso    approach    is    by   way  of 

wtion  and  chai-ni.    Such  masters  of  tlie  sublime  are 

•Ten  in  groat  periods  of  art.    Castagno,  PoUajuolo, 

Rtfpwrelli   complete    the    list  of   quattrocentiste   in 

■nd    Umbria ;    Mantegna    and    Ercole    Roborti 

;  and,  of  these,  Mantegna  attains  to  the 
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completcsi  Kelf-Bxpretwion.  It  in  nut  thai  the  m 
undertook  to  intei-pret  lent  themselves  in  a  spei 
dcgrco  to  such  emotions  of  danger  and  pain ;  it  is  i| 
ill  hiH  mode  of  ilepicttng  Mveu  Ihu  luost  trifling  acod 
that'  he  bus  power  to  impose  upon  tis  a  sense  of 
lu-duous,  unyieldtug  fiUiUs,  tho  tnoluotAblc  forces  o| 
The  lowering  skicu  of  the  £remit4Uii  frew^oes  cut  b] 
flhurp  lights  of  foliiige  which  seem  oast  iii  bronzCi 
awfiil  exaltation  which  hia  peculiar  uae  of  perspf 
givod  to  his  figures,  the  bc«tLing  coroieea  of  his  tow^ 
anvide^,  the  hurdnesH  of  hia  bare  landnnape  of  iron-bf 
rocks  which  rise  up  and  shut  in  the  \iew  like  dl) 
prison  whHh,  the  iiniuutublu  pi-uciKion  of  hin  hnuunj 
strange  und  disquieting  quality  of  his  colour— all  | 
are  features  which  are  constant  in  his  \^'oi-k,  ani 
attune  the  mind  to  a  mood  of  Htrenuous  resiMtum^ 
stoical  self-reliance.  J 

But  when,  us  in  the  drawings  and  etchings,  and^ 
of  his  pictureH,  no  external  conditions  were  set 
ini'entlon,  his  luiud  turned  instinctively  to  even 
scenes  where  pain  and  awe  predominate.  In  Judi 
favourite  subject,  the  horror  of  the  deed  is  heighte 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  heroine.  In  the  Deposition 
Kntombmeiit,  uud,  above  all,  the  Christ  nt  thu  ga; 
LimbOt  a  supernatural  &^^'fulnes<)  is  the  prevailing 
ment.  Even  when  he  was  called  to  decorate 
d'Ksic's  boudoir,  wbei-e  daiutj'  grace  and  idyllic  c 
to  be  the  motives,  he  falls  back,  in  the  Virtuetfi  and 
to  an  almost  Dantes{[ue  mwid.  The  Calumny  of  A' 
is  conceived  by  hini  with  a  i-eal  sense  of  the  ho 
cruelty  of  injustice,  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  B 
coUi's  fragile  conceit.  Botticelli  und  Montognu  are  ] 
so  centiul  in  their  position  as  regards  two  op^joyitaj 
dencies  of  (|uiittroc»ntist  art,  that,  a  comparison  in 
ably  ri^es  to  the  mind,  and  one  speculates  on  tho  caprifl 
inclination  which  ted  Botticelli  to  spend  his  later  yoM 
illustrating  Dante's  'lufemu,*  while  Mantegna  trw 
satisfy  the  ixjcoco  leanings  of  Isabella  d'Kste's 
Mant't^^no,  whoso  landscapes  are  more  Dantesque> 
Dante  H  own,  whose  vision  of  Inferno,  if  only  a  kind 
had  led  him  to  attempt  it,  would  have  been  more  in< 
more  crueUy  defined,  more  uni'liangcable  than 
proportion  as  his  power  of  reftlirfing  t^xt-^rnjil  fo 
more  constantly  trained. 
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Art.  Vin.— SOUTUDE  AND  GEMUS. 

^ome  PruUn  of  Solihtde.     By  William  Penn.     With  aa 
itrodactiou  by  Edmund  Gosso.    London :  Freemautle, 
IWXI. 

fO!nT7nann.     By  Do  Si^nancoiir.     Avtxr  una  Pr/fai'o  par 

>ryo  Sand.     New  edition.    Paris:  Charpentier,  lt)01. 

Geniua  of  Solitude,     By  Williiim  Roiinsevillo  Algor. 

in:  Rob«rt*i  Br«therB,  1867. 

Ithrantitgrv  mid   Diimdvantfiges  of  Hoiitude.     By  J.  G. 

tmemmnn.    London  ;  Snttoby,  3808. 
IValtl^n.     By  Henry  David  Tlioroau.     With  an  Intro- 
ductory Note   by  Will.    H.    Dirtks.      London:    Wiilter 
)tt.  1886. 

genius  of  aolitudo  haa  fonnd  many  exponents,  but 
satisfactory   intcrpretors.      In    its    objective    form, 
Itude   Is  roadily  discernible:  it  is  when  viewed  &ub- 
tively  that   its  anntysiK   betrays  difficulties.      This   is 
Ely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  words  loiielincs*  and 
Mueneeu  have,  in  eonunon  purluneo,  been  treated  as 
lonj-ms.    A  lonely  life  connotes  segregation  enforced 
external  circumstances,  and  coincident  nntha  desire  for 
^ety.     Loneaonionoss  imports  the  idea  of  terror — the 
snce  of  those  who  are  aloue,  and  who  cannot  And  in 
nlveii  what  ZimmumHinti  cuIIh  'an  antidotii  against 
iinay.*    The  essence  of  solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  lies 
deliberate  choice — if  that  can  be  called  choice  which 
iL'  to  the  predominant  influence  of  the  tutelar  divinity 

with  every  chihi. 
'An  artist,'  Bays*  RurIcih,  'Hhonld  be  fit  for  the  liest 
itty.  and  should  keep  out  of  it' ;  and  this  may  truth- 
bo  averred  of  the  bom  ttolitary.    Many  a  hermit 
rers  only  in   name  from  an   outlaw.     An   imperious 
ijwr  like  that  of  Oirlyle  ereat«s  a  scdiLude.     Between 
a  dtetposition  and  tlie  man  of  a  detached  life  there  is 
i&twlo^y.     In  the  world,  but  not  of  it,  he  takes  not  un- 
tuenily   hi^  full    share  of  its    busy  life,     Milton    and 
m  wert!  shrewd  men  of  the  world,  apt  in  affHin*.    But 
wa$  leading  two  lives — the  one  artificial,  the  other 
~*»  WAS  th(?  true  voice  that  said:  'Little  do  men 
ut  aoUtude  is  or  how  far  it  extendeth,  for  a 
company.'    Nor  would  the  coi^ual  observer 
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have  seen    the    truth  in   Wordsworth's    apoti 
HiJtoQ  :— 

'Tby  soiil  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.* 

Unrestrained,  physical  solitude  is.  indeed,  a  statAi 
cult  of  attainment.  Of  tho  authors  cited  abo^-e, 
Tliortuiu  enjoyi*d  it,  thou;;h  all  were  deeply  imbued' 
the  soiitaiy  instinct,  aud  capable  of  its  aualyais. 
Holitar>'  Hpirifc  ia  often  rocoj^itiod  by  it^nif  alono^J 
passes  uniioticod  througli  the  throng  of  life.  That  *' 
is  grefparioii-s,'  »n(l,  therefore,  solitude  unnatural,  sat 
those  only  who  apeak  without  limitations.  The  '  aocia' 
man  fools  tho  animal  craving  for  physical  company 
Htrongly  that  he  diKi-egards  it-n  quality.  The  Holitary  « 
more  fastidiou.'*  and  self-sufficing,  prefers  no  couipai 
to  an  uncongenial  one,    Tho  jyoet  of  tho  one  \»  Cow] 

•  O  Solitude,  where  are  the  chai-ma 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?' 

Of  tho  other,  Wordsworth : — 

'  Now  thanks  to  Ht^veu  t  that  of  its  grace 
Bath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place.' 

Indi\'iduality  is  the  true  dividinu  tine  betwee; 
minority  and  the  mass  of  mankind.    Lowell  merely 
ciates  a  platitude  when  he  says:  'Human  nature  ht 
much  greater  genius  for  sameness  than  for  origin* 
That  characteristics  divergent  from  tho  type  ten 
wards  siditude  ia  obvious.     Everj-  original  mind  0 
into  the  world  antagouistic.  by  the  law  of  its  ens 
to  regulation!)  which  others  accept  because  they  find 
in  existence.    Hence  comes  isolation.     Nor  can  we  i 
protest  against  the  law.    Mediocrity  is  the  rule,  origin 
the  exception.    Tlie  one  finds  a  crowd  of  sympath 
ever  ready  to  give  their  own  or  take  another's  time 
other  may  Hpjirch   long,  and   sometimes  fruitlessly 
that  measure  of  congeniality  which  alone  sufllces.     'C 
ventionality    is    the    unavoiilablo    expression    of 
averages.*     The  revolt  of  any  given  mind  agains' 
world's  bye-taws  will  be  in  proportion  to  it*i  dive 
from    the  avfragi;.      Originality  is  wlowly  apprch 
It  gains  at  times  a  faint  admiration,  but  mor«  ' 
like  bom  of  the  vague  fear  with  whici 
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wA.  So  Kogu  jind  kindly  ft  cntio  or  F.  W,  Kobert^on 
9gnified  tho  exii^tcnco  of  this  i^ontunont-  in  quotmjf 
te's  lines : — 

'  Truths  wuuld  you  tench  or  »ave  a  sliikiug  hiDil; 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  imderstaml/ 

itude  is  the  home  of  thu  BtroHg  * :  nnd  Mo!f-**u[liiuiit;iU!.ss 
t  be  thoir  nrniour.     For  it  iiocdB  «  fortitucJo  beyond 
average  to  relinqiiiHh  that  fepHiig  of  ttnfoty  whitdi  is 
irent  in  gTegarious  life.    Indolent'  acquiescence  is  eauy, 
DO  danger  can  lurk  in  ethics  and  beliefs  which  lie 
fly  to  hand,  coiiBefruted  by  usapo  and  trudition.     Tlio 
inal  mind  acts  from  spontaneity,  society  from  habit, 
ting  over  to  economise  that  uxpouditui-c  of  force  which 
Bceeeitat«d  by  individual  impiilsp.   Hon<.'e  tho  desire  to 
itself  of  an  irn'jihndablt'  and  disturbing  factor. 
Yet  It  remains  true  that  the  world's  best  work  is  that 
ch  hMiTH  tho  haM-mark  of  individuality.     Not  by  con- 
Bous  repression  and   perversion  of  inborn  character- 
will  true  progress  be  attained.     It  is  probublo  that 
lenton  won  mon;  convert**  to  the  buttiir  life  by  his  soli- 
y  gleaning  in  the  field  than  if  he  had  kept  his  ortho- 
:^'  and  his  pulpit ;   nor  would  the  fiery  zeal  of  men 
Huxley  have  been  goaded  into  auger  if  they  had  met 
b  the  fair  treatment  they  gave  and  asked  for.    The 
id  cravM  variety,  and  nature  supplies  it.     Tho  two 
of  human  happinei^.  says  Schopenhauer,  ai'u  pain 
boredom.     If  boredom  be  in  fact  the  world's  bane,  it 
•trange   that   society  should  seek  to  eliminate  that. 

leut  of  individuality  which  is  its  surest  corret'tivc. 
Between  tho  geniuH  i>r  Kolitudo  and  the  solitude  of 
ias  there  is,  of  course,  an  intimate  relation.  Schopcn- 
ner  draws  attention' to  the  fact  when  ho  doscribes  a 
iihb  aa  one  whose  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  himself. 
tnolitudoof  geniuH  in,  in  effect,  the  inevitable  outcomn 
its  enforced  submission  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
Mufi  of  solitndo.  Yet  the  reeoi-d  of  tho  solitary  Imara 
^lanrholy  tostiniony  to  the  di»abilitieM  und«r  which  they 
'  lived.  In  his '  Dialogue  between  Nature  and  a  Soul  * 
'Hi  niakes  the  soul  refuse  tho  oifor  of  the  highest 
iHfOti  account  of  the  inevitable  suflPunng  con- 
'n,  IjHvater  adds  his  weighty  testimony, 
sufferings  of  great  men  and  you  will 
ji 
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learn  wliy  they  are  ifrc*it-'    Goctlic  Imd  Icjinied  \he  I 

'  Who  iiever  ato  bis  bread  with  tears, 

N'c»r  tltruti{jh  the  aorrow-laduu  boitre 
Sut  uightly  f&cti  to  face  with  feats, 
He  known  yuu  uot,  y©  faeaveDly  powera' 

Tel  how  nuiny  of  tho  mnrtyrs  in  the  agos  Mp'hieh  scpa 
Siicratei4  from  Ralojgh  would  exchiinj^e  their  jilaco  it 
world's  record  for  that  of  their  judges?  '  Am  1  a  hit 
tfutiril?'  iuik.it  ConfuciuH.  It  is  aliku  with  all— poet^ 
piu'nterti,  musiriantt.  astronomers,  men  of  ecioaco,  ra^ 
tiiviiHV.  Tho  world  took  thoir  work  nt  itx  own  valuation 
unci  rupiiui  tlitiui  with  ueijlw-'t  and  contumely.  It  was  nql 
th<\v  who  rupulued  tlio  world  :  too  often  thoy  6\-iuoed  I 
ycnriiing  uftor  nj-mpathy  which  aeeme  exooHsive.  Kobwt 
mm  know  tho  lueiming  of  his  own  words  when  ho  spokl 
of  fftcing  'the  keenest  windn  that  blow  over  all  looal] 
plncM.'  ■!  am  alone,'  he  writes,  'sympathised  with  ^ 
nam>  beoauKe  I  sympathise  too  muuh  with  allt''  Shelly 
was  uevor  wMiuod  from  liis  love  of  raaokind.  He 
tmto.- 

'  There  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  tho  rago 
la  ni\  tuio  »ldi.\* 

Vot  ho  learnwl  to  takv^  rcf(n<«'  in  the  'Spirit  of  Soli* 
Sonto  hnro  playfully  dis;irmod  thoir  detractors,  as  wl 
Chuuiiitijf  «)Mtkt>  »>f  iho  hni'sli  stmiids  of  4>nr1h  beinf^  i 
to  <i»cT>ud  to  thi*  upper  air  in  which  *  we  visioDaries '  Hootll 
nml  :i>«^mr,  tikv  Djuitc,  Atood  foor-Mquareagtuustihct  worii 
But  few,  if  nay,  twui  bt"  dtod  whoso  li^'es  were  not  em- 
hincrrtl  by  tvtcraciitni.  If.  howvreT.  by  a  natuml  law, 
dividu.-ility-'tw^ntjC  in  it^  hi^er  development  into 
— inltabitii  tho  nvtilniA  of  Miliiude,  nuioaa  artificial 
cx>ntribtito  thoir  i|uotA.  Amonf*  the  cirraiilstAneee  whic 
krtvM  tho  >ti\\kiu  of  Ufo  and  turn  it  into  n new  chAnoDL 
Uk*  \no6\  ct>tumt>n  iu»  *  e^uddt<n  1*411  tu  the  religimis  life  OT 
nit  n\-i*rMrh(*lnuu):  i;iwf.  Thr  d<>«>p(«4  rpligmas  fooling  bM 
»\-v>r  b<<t>n  (ho  i»o»t  kKH<l>'-  Thoae>  who  ba\-B  had  tM 
•miviUlitv  i>f  AitpNMrlunif  iM«r«Bt  to  tho  'Great  Alimr' 
ba\-r  b^J  vi,x«tts^h  to  bMw  tlMoi^Ml;  but  to  thove  whCMH 
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are  superflciul.  the  senae  of  ftwe  and  hejplcsbuow 
Tit'yiug,  uiid  thoy  iuHtincbi.vely  seek  relief  in  cbii  cuin- 
■  of  thmr  fellows.     HeiiHo  it  comos  that  i-oligion  haa. 

(tesi^aUNl  ■  social,"  tboagh  tho  word,  ia  appliuibU) 
to  relitfTiouit  cxcruiiwa.  St  Aujpistine,  in  the  chamber 
is  friend  Al>T>iuH,  says:  'I  was  oloue  ovon  in  hia 
met'."  And  this  htis  bcon  the  habitual  experiumxit 
us  Aiu'elius  kiiew  it — that  exemplar  at  all  saints  who 
tho  world  and  its  doIiKlitt^  at  bi^  feet,  but  lived  in 
hmyiup;  holinoiH.i,  with  no  support  but  his  own  loif^ly 
-  S<j.  too,  Home  of  the  l>e»t  of  the  poutliltt,  such  an 
in  and  Hildcbi-and,  ^roauiiifc  under  tho  buixlon  of 
il  routine,  lonj^ed  for  tho  peace  which  they  nevar 
1.  The  cjill  of  Buildha  at  onee  su^gosts  itaelf. 
|g  monltM  who  peopled  the  desert  in  the  early  days 
^Ehrutian  Church  yielded  rather  to  a  wave  of  popuT 
IfiiUEiaMni  than  to  individual  convi<-.tion ;  nor  has 
loas  fervour  been  newj-'isarily  the  compelliuy  fori;t) 
their  imitators,    filixed  motives  hikve  actuated  them, 

tearing  themselves  from  life  ati  from  a  daugcrouB 
lonion,  others  leaving  it  with  cheerful  alacrity.  Far 
r»  however,  would  it  have  been  if  the  special  \-irtuo 
tanctity  of  rctlremout  had  never  bean  preached.  Tho 
;fa»t  ita  inculcation  should  be  deemed  nece«8ary  belies 
aceritj'.  With  what  n  Iwiund  of  relief  the  heart  goew 
to  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  some  others — froo  from 
r  restraint  save  thoir  inward  compulsion.  Tlie  world 
d  l>e  beneflt(^d  if  itti  capUvos  were  sot  free  and  its 
ml  recluBi*  permitted  to  follow  their  vocation  expnipt 
krsectitiou.  Strauge  pamdox  that  rvtircinenl  shoii  Id 
Wb  inculcated  aud  reprohoudod — judj^ed  right,  when 
the  outixjmc  of  man's  tyrannous  interference,  wrong 
il*  tbf  prnduft  of  indiv-idnal  inatinctj*.  '  Retreat 
litJi-tioii '  are  Unlcml  as  a  phra.se;  but  modi ttit ion, 
it,  ifl  a  gift.  The  worldly  can  no  more  reap  tho 
I  of  retirement  than  Im  vim  ac<]uirr  the  power  of 
ion.  St  Simeon  Stylites  on  his  roluinu  was  an 
}t  tit  interest  to  himnelf,  but  little  else  than  an  idle 
''  lo  the  multitude;  and  there  the  benefit  of  his  self- 
191^  mart>Tdnm  ceased. 

L  would  he  H  sad  page  to  fill  with  instanc^e^  to  prove 
Emef  baa  its  reclusei*.  The  deeper  springs  of  life  have 
Hwed  the  same ;  and  many  a  little  love-token  cornea 

h        " "  
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to  us  across  tho  agos  to  show  that  the  ancients,  a 
we,  knew  the  memiing  of  tho  word  "  alone.*    Cifero  might 
have  had  thn  nut^ptikcn  Hympjilhy  of  n  iroop  of  fricincU; 
but  he  left  them  for  his  quiet  retrewt  in  tho  little  islaml 
of  Astura  that  ho  might  mourn  in  privacy  tho  loss  of  his 
beloved  daught^sr.    It  in  of  little  use,  however,  to  linger 
over  thJH  brnnch  of  the  subject.     It  deals  with  lives  noL 
led  in  conformity  with,  but  warjied  from,  their  origins! 
bent.      It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted    that  the 
aspects  of  solitude  cannot  be  studied  with  any  advuntu^r 
in  its  diseased  and  distorted  foi-mi^.     Tho  lonelinesfl  of 
such    typHS  as  WBrther  or  Byi-on    has  in  truth  little  to 
reoonunend  ifc  either  to  itself  or  others.    When  a  f  renk  i 
fashion  elevates  it  into  a  cult,  it  becomes  a  mischiovoii 
affectation.      SoHtude    iw  'a    birth-gift ;    and    only  wl 
external  circ!umst.tinc«s  and  internal    fnrre  of  efaanu't 
procure  it^  realisation  can  its  genuine  fnitt  be  produced. 
To  Boy  that  there  can  bo  no  peace  in  solitude  if  self^^ 
eonBciousness  be  its  compunion  is  ti'uo.     But  it  is  oquallj 
tnie  of  every  other  ronditicm  of  life.     None  hut  the  Ic 
critical  will  conclude  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  is  ono  i 
listless  reverie:  the  converse  is  nearer  the  truth.     Thrift,| 
not  wastefuInBss,  of  time    is    his   aim.     Wrapt   in 
absorbing  occupation  or  ideal,  he  is  deaf  to  tho  voices 
the  world.     The  last  sentence  of  his  book  left  Gibb 
bereaved  of  a  friend.     Michael  Augelo  lived  among 
creations  of  his  brain,  heedless  of  the  feet  which 
his  studio.    Musicians  have  been  known  to  compose 
they  walked  the  streets.    The  silent  toil©]*  may  hear  littl 
of  the  world's  approval,  but  he  does  not  thurefon?  fail 
his  reward.     V^iat  tlirill  of  didiglit  could  bo  more  intOE 
than  that  doM^ribed  by  Keats  ? — 

'  Tbon  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  6ki«9 
When  a  new  planet  Kwims  into  his  teen.' 


Sueii  purposeful  recluses,  wlien  diverging  into  soi'iet; 
will  not  be  found  its  least  agreeable  members.    They 
not  bo  versed  in  tho  trivial  topics  which  are  the  ooun 
of  ordinary  talk,  for  these  are  picktMl  up  at  tho  trivium-r 
or  three  cross-roads — a  spot  such  persons  rai'oly  frequen 
But  if  there  is  a  certain  unworldliness  in  their  tone,  it 
at  J6Aet  a  variety.    Theirs  is  the  philosophic  view  of 
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ftod  tlipreforo  the  one  which  girautH  u  large  tolerance.  In 
hb  *  CounseLi  and  Miixint!*,'  'Si-hupcnhauer  says : — 

'Tikke  a  UttU>  of  your  solitudu  witli  you  when  you  viaife  men* 
ScU-dei&cbe<l,  view  them  in  a  jiure  objectivo  light,  with  » 
Boble  freeUum  frum  projuiHcc.' 

The  power  of  speech  is  not  lost  by  disuse,    The  wlitaty 

amy  be  a  listener  by  tnsto,  yet  ho  will  often  prove  the 

nnfftconiDiuulrntivft  of  comradem.     There  is  in  him,  as  it 

rt',  a  ccrtJiin  fuhies^  which  seeks  an  outlet. 

So  nincli  for  the  solitary  as  an  acquaintance.    Would 

lynne  doubt  what  he  is  as  a  fnend?     His  friondships 

11  'V  Hoem  to  be  due  to  intuition  ;  but  if  so,  they  are  on- 

'  I'-'ed  by  rouKon.   *  Wcr  sucbt  vin  Fround  int  ihn  r.u  findeu 

VH'th.*    It  ia  tbe  attrection  of  con}{enta]  disposition  ;  and 

ihatwliich  is  ronstitutionally  congenial  can  never  cease  to 

be  60,     Where  tbut  is  lackinjf,  the  n».tumption  of  congcni- 

iliiy  {in  anything  but  outward  form)  is  doomed  to  failure. 

'One  nmn,'  sny»  Scliopenhaucr,  'can  he  to  another  only 

j  •«  miirh  as  the  other  in  to  him.'    Ttie  solitary  is  the  true 

[friend,    la  times  of  need,  to  whom  do  men  tumy   >\1io  is 

'  Iko  repository  of  so  many  unsought  secret*  ':*    Who,  paus- 

\ibjf  reluctantly  upon  the  thnwhold,  Lt  cximpelled  ho  often 

U)  enter  rhambcr*  which  are  locked  against  the  world? 

^en  u  friend  of  the  Persian  poot  Saadi  was  raised  to 

'  offire,  his  acquaintances  hurried  to  congratulate  him.    But 

I  Baadi  absented  hini-telf,  sa^-iug :  *  I  shall  go  to  see  him 

[when  his  ofiice  oxpiriw,  Mun:  then  to  go  tUone.' 

*  Liuigh,  and  the  world  taught  wlcli  you ; 
Weep,  un«l  you  weep  alone." 

'  Clrero,  writing  to  AttiouH,  si»ys  that,  except  the  dear  friend 
he  1«  addrt^sing,  he  loves  nothing  so  well  as  *olitude.  It 
*«  Ia  Bruyero's  tliought  which  dictated  Cowper's  line^ 

ill' Retirement*: 

'  Uow  .Hweet,  how  pinsf>ing  .Tweet,  is  solitude  I 
Bat  grant  me  ntlll  a  friend  in  my  retreat* 
Whom  I  may  whinper.  Solitude  is  sweet,' 

.\fter  all,  who  can  altogether  escape  solitude  ? 
iiDor«  loneliness  in  life  than  there  is  communion.* 

is  often  appHrent  rather  tlian  reiil.     As  Emerson 
'  The  remoter  stars  seem  a  nebula  of  united  Ught ; 
J«  ther*  lit  no  groap  which  a  telescope  will  not  rwoVve* 
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To  infer  that  solitude  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  man 
to  assume  -what  reason  and  experience  alike  refute, 
bonuin  heart  yearns  for  society,  not  sotitudc;  yet  tl 
are  tuwU  bom  as  tniroly  for  solitvido  as  they  are  for  deat 
The  world  rai^en  utatues  to  its  benefactors,  but  not 
theiir  lifu-time.     '  Which  of  tliu  prophets  have  ye 
persecuted  ?  *     We  still  await  the  answer.     Of  all 
mysteries  before  which  the  human  w.>ul  Mtands  niut*.  tt 
is  the  uiu-st    impunt^tnible.      in  evei-y  generous    heart . 
feeling  of  resentment  tinges  tbe  sorrow  with  which 
museu  over  this    riddle.      Mu»t  the  Kclieniu  of  vicaric 
redemption   be  for  ever  re-enacted?     That   the   lugbc 
should  Huffor  iniwt  ib  intitlli^ible.     Tlie  more  acute 
BOnsibility,  the  greater  the  wipacity  for  seeing  befcire  is 
»fter,  tbe  oftener  will  tearH  interrupt  the  laughter, 
is  the  dnlicntely  tuned  ear  which  catches  tbe  undcrboni 
sufferinjf,  which  nio^t  npprceiatca,  and  therefore  must 
f^e  heaviest  load  of  H'eltMchinerz.    It  might  have  boon 
poHud  that  the  world  would  gladly  have  offered  biihu 
HUch  sorrow  ;  hut  thin  has  not  been  iU  practice.     We 
by  tJio  glib  excuse  that  geniue  has  condemned  itself) 
isolation    by  it«   intellectual   arrogance-      Listen    to 
o^tjpw-helming,  the  woll-nigh  universal  testimony  of 
ncoiMed.    It  is  not  for  Hegreg^ttion  they  aak,  but  for  c( 
niuolou  with  their  spenioH — the  bouii  of  equal  frioudsl; 
Eye^-jthing  that  tliey  eaa.give  they  freely  offer:  e^ 
thing   that  i-an   be    laid  H.side  they  abandon.     Will   11 
world  never  forgive  the  one  ein.— that   they  are  unlike 
their  fellowB  ? 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that  genius  should  be 
paradoxical.  It  mny  seo  the  same  truth  which  othors  mo. 
Wit  it  IB  in  a  different  light.  It  strips  truth  of  it*  wiper* 
ipcunibeut  garniture,  till  the  naked  i-eJility  sh(V;k>i  iu 
votarioH.  I  fence  comes  the  charge  of  infldelity.  Infidelity 
to  what?  Certainly  not  to  truth.  The  life  of  geniu-;  if 
regarded  as  one  of  Beltjsh  abstraction  from  the  worW« 
intcrcHtd.  It  is,  however,  not  only  given  to  the  worid,^ 
but  laid  down  iu  its  8er\-ice. 


'TliB  better  HCe,  tJie  better  life  I 
Not  far  away  In  Piiradise, 
But  here,  beforo  our  very  eyes, 
Amid  tbe  strife.* 
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l^pH^Vords  have  an  inner  meaning  for  solitary  aoula. 
rTbetr  tlioughta  arc  not  turned  consciously  to  immor- 
["tnlity,  nor  will  they  ndiuit    that   there  is  no  Htrifi*    hut 
[tluit  of  thp  niarket-phice.     They  know  that  the  sternest 
iconfiict  is  that  which  ia  fou{rht  with  no  eyo  to  soo  or  voioo 
[to  npptaud.    To  them  the  immortality  of  thia  world  and, 
jthp  nyxt  are  more  akin  than  tliRy  are  to  others.     Their^ 
Ixiame  may  become  a  synonym  of  their  woi-k — whether  it 
llie  a  book  or  a  thennomot«r.     But  these  are  the  droama 
I  "which  come  t"  rhewr  thnni.     Thoir  piirjmMR  in  their  lifoM 
I  and  whether  they  i^ecei^-o  the  crown  of  martyrdom  or  not,  j 
I  h  is  dedicated  to  tho  cause  of  hunjauity. 
I     "Instead  of  reprehending  what  ia  termcsd  their  liaughty 
I  boUtinn,  might  not  the  work!  mnrn  prtjfitJihly  seek  out  ita  j 
I  meaning  and  reconsider  itw  own  attitude?     Must  geniual 
■hear  the  blatnc,  if  at  times  it  ia  stung  into  invective  by 
H|fastiee?     The  tondureKt  nature  which  strives  to  ignore 
^H'^ulf  that  %parat4>8  it  from  its  fellows  is  compelled  tu 
■wKfc^  it.     Henceforth  an  indignant  ii^latiun  tjike.^  the 
Ijltceof  that  wliich  was  a  mitunaland  inevitable  condition, 
^Wipber  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  cont-omptuous  despair  when 
■Beethoven's  '  Fidelio'  was  rereivod  %vith  indilYcrenoc,     He 
Itomplained  that  the  audience  could  not  undorstanil  the 
■matfttt  music,  and  that  tbo  music>hall  would  suit  thom 
Better.    Tie  should  have  kuo-mi  thiPi.    Geuiu>4  has  ever  lieen  j 
Ptits  best  when  it  ha.'^  been  deaf  to  cont(-nix>ora]y  applause. 
nrhcD  a  friend  of  Tumor's  remarked  of  one  of  bis  pictures, 
f  I  never  saw  the  Thames   look  like   tluit,'   the   painter 
Nonbt42d  hi»  friend's  insight,  not  his  own,  and  replied.  *  I 
HO  not  Huppose  you  over  did."    To  bo  fair  to  oneself  a»  well 
In  the  world  Is  the  best  escape  from  uiTectatiou.    <  Man 
lit  what  God  made  him,'  says  Cer\'ant.€M ;  and  those  have 
IwrriiHl  od  their  work  with  most  serenity  who  have  ac- 
b|^sced,  regretfully  it  nmy  be,  in  the  limitations  of  their 
^^Bl  It  is  the  qunlity,  not  the  quHJitity ,  of  approval  wliicb 
pnR  suHtuin  fheui.     Some,  indeed,  hare  hickwd  even  this 
I'^pport-.    There  is  a  touch  of  coiniMiy  in  poor  Hegels  com- 
Iptidnt,  that  there  WBS  only  one  man  who  understood  him, 
r    1  he  misunderstood  him.    So,  too.  Browning,   when 
I      Mtioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  soraetbing  ho  had  written, 
I       ied  that  the  Almighty  and  he  know  what  ho  meant 
I  be  wrote  it,  but  now  only  the  Almighty  knew.    But 

I  SleUigible,  at  any  rate,  to  bimeclf,  many  a  bold 
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spii-it  in  nil  times  has  soared  into  an  atmosphore  vt 
ho  found  himself  alone. 

Yet,  though  isolated  from  their  coniemi>oraries,  sai 
men  do  not  sever  the  link  which  binds  them  to  hiimanit 
Thoy  find   their  sympatliy   in   the  uneeon  comradeehj 
which  is  domed  to  them  on  earth.     It  is   tho  'myatifl 
brotherhood,'  of  which  Heine  Bpeiiku,  who  'bow  to 
other '  across  the  ceotunes.     Who  could  be  lonely 
such  »  coin  puny  ut'  klndnnl  Hpirit^  uk  Hunibfildt  coinmi 
with  in  bis  'Cohuiom*?  Strabo.AriHtotle,  Ptolemy,  LucreLi^ 
Galileo,  Bacon,  and  many  anothor  wore  his  friends, 
was  e(|unl  friond-thip  freo  from  envy  and  detraction.    E\ 
the  thought  of  such  company  beyond  the  veil  could 
a  joyous  anticipation  to  death.    It  was  thus  that  Son 
triumphed  over  his  judges.     Their  malice  was  but 
meanH  of  hiiAtening'  liin  union  vnth  the  ^eat  fritmdia 
waited  to  welcome  him. 

There  are  books  which  at  times  iu^ite  us  to  foi 
their  poverty  of  thought  by  their  charm  of  style.  AmC 
the  masters  of  American  literatui-e,  however,  we  need 
search  long  for  works  in  which  tho  perfection  of  the  st 
Heemsonly  the  natural  clothing  for  tlie  mingled  dignity  i 
playfulness  of  the  thought.  In  the  '  Genius  of  8olitD^ 
on  tlio  coutrai-j',  wo  too  often  hai-o  to  tolerato  the  motl 
of  it^  exprension  in  deference  to  the  intrinsic  value  uf 
idea.  There  is  «  certain  oppressive  fulness  of  matt 
The  treatment  is  exhaustive  rather  than  suggcwtivc, 
procludos  the  mind  from  exei-ctaing  its  own  imnginat 
faculty.  The  language  is  turgid,  the  metaphor  exec 
and  occasionally  grotesque ;  nor  can  it  be  trutl 
affirmed  that  the  rhetoric  is  always  intelligible, 
these  are  mere  defeeti^  of  style  in  a  work  which  has  ji 
Found  a  multitude  of  admirers.  A  spirit  of  gene 
tolerance  pervades  every  page.  Them  is  an  intuit 
perception  of  character,  and  a  determiuatiou  that 
extenuating  cii-cumMtances  of  inherited  disposition  sb 
be  fully  weighed.  Two  sources  of  solitude  —  that  of 
individuality  and  thot  of  grief — ore  depicted  with  a 
realism  which  proves  them  lo  have  been  the  experiviira 
of  the  writer;  yet  there  is  no  tone  of  conscious  superiorit3' 
nor  any  touch  of  morbid  feeling. 

The   works  of    Ltieuue    de   S»*nancour  exercised   no 
inconsiderable    inlluence   during    tho   early  years  of  tlitf 
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lutury  ;  iiiul  the  p(itroim(;(>  of  George  Sand  has  kept 
-he  fame  of  *  Obci-ninun.'  The  series  of  letterw  whioli 
tc  thu  Huntimcintri  of  ihc  ii^cluito  of  the  Jura  reveal 
'I  and  philosophic  resolve  to  ronouucc  the  world, 
rriter  concludes  that  ho  could  not  give  up  lM>ii)g  a 
n  order  to  become  a  man  of  business  ('  Je  u'ai  pu 
cor  h  otre  hoiumo,  pour  etre  hommo  d'affaires'). 
followw  The  celebrated  pasnjige  in  whit-h  lie  «om- 
i  with  hiiusolf.  He  oil'eitt  to  liis  heart  in  turn,  every 
it  and  every  object  nf  demre  to  which  men  conHOcrate 
lived.  That  he  may  be  fair,  he  even  embellitihea 
by  the  power  of  imagination.  But  bix  verdict  is 
le:  *  Jo  ne  rnnnaiN  point  la  satiut<^,  je  trouvc  partout 
e.'  This  attitude  has  been  attributed  to  a  sense 
incopaeity.  In  an  epigrammatic  contrast  George 
atiyn:  *  Ilent^  dit:  Hi  je  pouvats  vouloir.  je  pourrais 
Obemiann  diL  :  A  quo!  bon  vouloir?  jo  ne  pourrniB 
Yet  there  is  no  note  of  weakness  iu  the  calm  stoiciem 
whieh  he  anticipates  his  death — unleiM  it  be  a  de- 
re  from  bix  principles  te  wish  that  there  might  be 
nend  to  receive  his  adieu  to  the  world, 
le  little 'Enchiridion' of  William  Penu  will  satisfy 
lost  fosLidioiiH  reader  by  it-H  dignity  of  thought  and 
tcity  of  Mtyle.  It  ih  a  lingular  inHtan<%  of  the  way 
society  relegates  it^  privilege  and  right  of  self- 
t  tx>  others,  that  the  reuaifisanco  of  this  book  was 
Its  fOHUa]  diMcovBiy  by  Robert  lAJiiiH  Steveimon  on 
kutall  in  .San  Francisco.  Henceforth  it  woh  his  rtuie 
11  and  his  modeL  Some  -nill  think  the  oncomiums 
rijBhed  on  it  exeejiHivt'.  Like  the  '  Eneluridiou,"  *  Omar 
fam  *  lay  Hleeping  on  a  shelf  amid  the  rattle  of  the 
i  till  one  of  the  world's '  tasters '  found  it.  Would  not 
et  smile  have  flitted  acrorM  the  face  of  each  author 
i  how  well  society  could  ilo  without  or  with  them? 
many  of  the  eager  claque  who  applaud  Omar  Khny* 
could  say  truthfully  that  bifl  tender  strain  is  to  thorn 
emal  spi-ing? 

bit  much  of  the  solitude  of  the  founder  of  Pemisyl- 
i  was  due  to  u  forcible  arriwt  of  Iiiti  itctivitieH  dues 
Sainsay  the  thesis  that  solitude,  to  be  profit^ible  and 
ly.  should  be  a  bii-th-gift ;  for  the  uHen  to  which  he 
his  retirement  pixive  that  (ho  contemplative  side  of 
horoctcr  held  an  equal  balance  with  the  active.    His 
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was  tho  forctiful  nature,  unpatient  of  test — if  rest  laHj 
torpor  of  the  faculties.  The  fruits  of  his  solitude  wee 
gathered  in  nmny  «.  garden,  hut  their  sweetness  cum 
from  witbiu;  for  even  thu  atmospliero  of  the  gaol  wa 
curiously  congenial  to  bla  taate.  Of  one  of  thoso  nd 
infrequent  fH-^'ftsions  on  whirh  he  imiiibed  thiM  utma 
»phei-e  he  writes : 

*  Tbe  Aiithar  ble^etli  Utxl  for  hL«  Rvtinciuent  aud  kiases  tlu 
Uentle  Hnnd  which  let!  him  into  it:  for  though  it  filioalc 
Ijrove  Barreu  to  tlie  World,  it  vau  never  do  ao  to  hlin.  Hi 
h&a  uow  had  some  Timo  he  could  call  bis  own ;  a  Property  hg 
wan  never  mo  much  Master  of  Ijefure.  lu  which  Ixs  ha.^  t«I(M| 
a  View  of  Hiiii»flf  nml  the  World  ;'aud  oheerved  wherein 
htich  hit  and  mist  the  Mnrk.' 

William  !*enn  was  born  in  1044.  His  chequorc>d.  ca 
was  that  of  his  day — alternating  between  prison  and, 
precincts  of  tho  court.  His  Quaker  tenets  soon  brot 
him  int^i  notice,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  publicly 
fessin^  them.  In  the  following  year  he  was  conimittnl 
to  the  Tower  for  assailing  the  AthanaaiAn  Creed— i 
'Sandy  "Foundation  shaken.'  Uis  nest  detention  was  in 
Xowgate.  for  "speaking  in  Graoecbureh  Street,*  Tho  gentM 
description  of  his  offence  by  the  friendly  jury  muMt  harti 
pleased  his  philosophic  fancy.  Then  followed  anotliet 
seclusion,  which  ho  dedicated  to  roUoetion,  bmughl 
about  by  addrofwiiig  a  Quakors*  meeting.  The  favour  oJ 
the  Duke  of  York,  however,  brought  him  into  the  ligb) 
of  day;  and  he  obtained  from  the  indxUgenec  of  tixt 
monarch  the  seigneury  of  Pennsylvania. 

Penn's  maxims  bear  evidence  of  the  influence  d 
La  Rochefoucauld;  but  if  there  is  some  rescmblnnco  ii 
style  between  pupil  and  teacher  there  i«  little  in  treat 
ment.  There  is  no  lack  of  wit  in  the  staid  (Juakor,  hut  ii 
does  not  wound  like  the  keen  rapier  of  his  model.  "Hi 
tAkos  life  ae  earnestly  as  John  Bunyon,  but  Sn  a  difFeron^ 
temper.  He  lookii  upon  hln  involuntary  retreat  as  i 
special  opportunity  for  introspection ;  but,  insteAd  of  t 
gloomy  dread  of  perdition,  it  producer  in  faint  a  cheer) 
purpotie  of  amendment.  He  expresaea  no  resentment 
against  the  authorities.  He  had  his  fling  at  them,  and  i) 
was  natural  that  they  should  retaliate.  To  phico  tbf 
writer  of  these  wholesome  inaxims  in  the  front  rank  d 
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orld'B  lonely  tliinkers  would  be  to  tnibordinate  oar 
lent  to  a  whim  of  fa-^hion  ;  yet  it  voulcl  have  been 
or  theniHclvea  and  well  for  niaukiud  if  greater  nion 
lie  had  nhown  hiH  admimbUi  temper.  There  are  no 
ih  complnintH,  no  hysterical  outbursts  of  wounded 
maciousneds :  evil  is  hiu  only  enemy.  Ho  is  con- 
ed to  preach,  but  he  doeti  not  compel  men  to  litct'en 
sermons.  '  Accept  and  itnpro^-e  what  deserves  thy 
(,'  ho  says;  'the  rc*«t  excuse,  and  place  to  of count  of 
will  to  thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God.' 
iiK  modeitt  invitation  was  jjlndly  acrepted  for  many 
ations.  till  the  book  wu.s  rtubiuergod,  but  only  lo 
ear.  Kobort  Loiuh  Stoveosoii  gave  the  book  to 
I  Brown  'with  these  words— "If  ever  in  all  my 
n  conduct  I  have  done  a  better  thing  to  any  fellow 
m  than  banding  on  to  you  tbi»)  swoet,  dignilicd  and 
iOOtuB  buuk,  I  know  1  kIuiH  hear  of  it  on  the  last 
'  •    Those  who  cannot  construct  maxims  for  thorn- 

Kuld  du  W(.-1I  to  niml  it.  and  thoy  will  Hnd  it,  un 
I  Hays,  *a  sweet,  diguitied  and  whole.sume  book.' 
would  be  pleasant,  were  it  possible,  to  linger  long  in 
Dmi>any  uf  thiti  genial  guide,  who  luads  lifeV  way- 
through  uU  ita  viciaaitudtiii  witli  u  golden  niaxim  at 
torn.  Much  of  hin  wiRdom  was  learned  *in  Hon-ow's 
«chool ' ;  but  there  is  no  tinge  of  gloom.  '  Temporal 
.y'  is  nob  only  ixinnissible,  but  is  to  bo  sought— jmd 
led  if  rightly  nought  fur.  Fenn  had  taken  to  heart 
"Be  teaching  of  Epicurus — use  pleasure  gently.  Let 
yiy  have  due  attention,  that  it  may  be  thu  contented 
treuuou.'«  h(>lpmate  of  the  aoul. 

ron^  men  should  bo  reared  as  he  was — midway  in 
M  In  all  else,  between  reason  and  emotion.  Tn  tlio 
■i  of  both,  be  would  have  the  harmful  siiperfluitiea 
I  rich  made  over  to  the  poor.  He  knows  that,  if  tho 
nau  would  have  tho  health  of  tho  i>our  man,  he 
live  oM  the  pt»or  man.  One  portion  of  creation  has 
t  an  appetite  for  itH  dinner  and  the  other  a  dinner 
W  appetite.  So  much  for  the  means  by  which  tlio 
m&y  be  maintained  in  i-eaKoiutblu  enjoyment,  Hubjuct, 
"%  to  the  nobler  needs  of  the  soul.  As  to  the  dresa 
oavenation  Biutablo  for  society  he  has  bia  caution. 


♦  *Soaic  Fruits  of  Sotltadif.'    InCToductloa,  p.  x\. 
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as  the  forceful  nature,  impatient  of  rest — if  roat 
torpor  of  tho  faculties.    The  fruits  of  his  Bolitude 
gathered   in  many  a  garden,  but  their  sweetnce^ 
from  within ;  for  even  the  atmosphere  of  the  gaol 
ciiriuusly  congenial    to  hiR  toatc.      Of  ouo  of  tboi^n 
infrequent  occasions  on   which   ho  imbibed  thiw  M 
Hphere  he  writer : 

'Tha  Anther  blest^th  Hod  for  bis  Ketiroin«iit  nnd  kiasee 
tientle  Hand  which  led  him  into  it:  for  thottgh  it 
prove  Barren  to  the  World,  it  cau  never  do  ao  to  him. 
b»H  now  had  w>mu  TiiiiH  he  could  call  his  owu ;  a  Propertyl 
wuM  never  ito  uiucli  .Munter  of  Ijcfui-u.  Lu  which  he  has  tolM^ 
a  View  of  Htmst'lf  ami  tho  World;  and  observed  wherein  Id 
hath  hit  and  luist  the  Mark.'  ' 

Williaiu  Penn  was  bom  in  1644.    His  chequered  cjirMJ 
was  that  of  his  day — aitemiiting  between  prison  «.nd 
precincta  of  the  court.     His  Quaker  tenet*  soon  brou( 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  publicly  pr 
fe*8ing  them.     In  tho  following  year  he  vfiia  commit! 
to   the    Towpr   for  assailing    the  Athanasian   Creed- 
'Sandy  Foundation  .shaken.'    His  next  detention  was 
Newgate,  for  'speaking  in  Gi-acechurch  Street.'  The  gent 
description  of  his  offence  by  the  friendly  jury  must  hai 
plt-.i-s***!   hi«  philoKophic  fancy.    Tlien   followed   anot 
eeclnsion,    which    he    dedicated    to    reflection,    broi 
about  by  addressing  a  Qiiakora'  mooting.    Tho  favour^ 
the  Duke  of  York,  howevor.  brought,  liim  into  the 
of  day ;  and   he  obtained   tmm  the  indulgence  of 
inonareh  the  sciguoury*  i>f  Pennsylvania. 

Penn's  maxima  boar  evidence  of  the  Inftuenea 
Tji  Rochofnucauld ;  but  if  there  is  some  rr«nmblan<» 
stylo  between  pupil  and  teacher  there  in  littlo  in 
mont.  There  in  no  lack  of  wit  in  the  staid  Quaker,  bntj 
d(M-*i  not  woxind  like  the  keen  rapier  of  hin  model. 
takes  life  as  cjiiiiestly  tvi  John  Buuyan,  but  in  a  diffe^ 
tomper.  Ho  looks  upon  his  involuntary  retreat 
spocinl  opportunity  for  introspection;  but,  instciad 
gloomy  dread  of  ii»>niition,  it  pi-oduccs  in  hhan  a  ch( 
purpose  of  amendment.  He  exprC9«ea  no  rcsentm( 
against  the  authorities.  Ue  had  his  Bing  at  them,  andtl 
waji  natural  ihnt  they  <ihouhl  reta1iat«.  To  place  tlbi 
writer  of  these  wltolesome  tnaxinis  in  the  front 
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3'b  lonely  thinkcT^  would  bo  to  snhordinnfo  onr 
»nit  to  n  whim  of  fashion  ;  yet  it  would  huvo  been 
Etv  thetUHelvee  and  well  for  mankind  If  greater  men 
be  liad  shown  his  ndmiruhlc  tenipor.  There  are  nn 
m  eompl/iints,  no  liyHU>rirul  outhursta  of  woundtwl 
duciousaess :  evil  is  his  only  enemy.  He  is  con- 
9d  to  preach,  bnt  ho  dons  not  compel  men  to  list^m 
tosiftnoiis.  '  Accept  and  improve  what  desorven  tliy 
,'  ho  Huys ;  '  th«  rc:Kt  iixruw,  nnd  pliuie  to  at^Oiint  of 
vill  to  thee  luid  the  whole  creation  of  Go<l.' 
»  modc8t  invitation  was  gladly  ficeepted  for  many 
(tions,  till  tlie  book  wam  !suhnierxt^>  but  only  to 
AT.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ^'iive  the  book  to 
Brown  'with  those  worda — "If  ever  in  all  my 
L  couduc-t  I  Iiave  done  a  bettt^r  thing  to  any  follow- 
Ee  than  handing  on  to  you  thi^  Hweet,  diguitied  and 
Ksno  book,  I  Imow  1  ^hull  hear  of  it  on  the  la^t 
*  Thoso  wlio  camjot  eon-itruet  maxiniii  for  theiii- 
would  do  well  to  read  it.  and  they  will  find  it,  as 
(run  saytt,  Wi  Kwuot,  di}|:nifi(.id  and  whulf^tunic  houk.* 
k'ould  be  pleasant,  were  it  ixittHible,  to  linger  long  iu 
mpony  of  this  genial  guide,  who  leads  life'K  way- 
hrough  all  it-s  vicissitudes  with  a  ^^oldeii  niaxiia  at 
am.  Kucb  of  his  wisdom  was  learned  *  in  sorrow's 
ichool ' ;  but  there  is  no  tinge  of  glooni.  *  Tonipoml 
'*  is  not  only  permissible,  but  is  to  be  sought — and 
9d  if  rightly  sought  fur.  Punti  had  taken  to  heart 
te  teacliiug  of  Epiom-ua — utte  pleasure  gently.  Ij<*t 
By  have  due  attention,  that  it  may  be  tho  contented 
renuouB  helpmate  of  the  soul, 
oag  men  ehoxild  be  ronrcd  as  he  was— midway  in 

■  in  nil  elst»,  between  reiL'iun  and  emotion.     In  the 
*t  of  both,  he  would  have  tbo  harmful  superfluities 

rich  made  over  to  the  poor.  Ho  known  that,  if  the 
aan  would  have  tho  hwilth  of  the  poor  man,  ho 
live  88  the  poor  man.  One  portion  of  creatiou  has 
lADapjM^tite  for  it»  dinner  and  the  otJier  a  dinner 
i  appetite.  So  much  for  the  means  by  which  tho 
BAybe  mainta-ined  in  reasonable  enjoyment,  subject 

■  to  the  nobler  needs  of  the  souL  Am  to  the  dresH 
OavttKation  suitable  for  society  he  has  his  caution, 


*8«aw  Fniiu  of  Solitude.'    Introdaotlon,  p.  xi. 
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failuig;  to  gain  for  Itiiuself  nuy  literary  distinc- 
his  return  to  hU  tmtivt:  villii^n  h<i  triiil  vuriouH 
profnirin;;  h  liveliliood.  lit*  Itx-tured  at  thu 
Lyceum,  and  collected  turtle  for  Agassiz.  He 
%'uluino  of  uHsayn,  and  pcrff^ctod  a  »i:i»-  kiud  of 
aicil.  tie  tried  trade,  but  found  '  it  would  take 
faarg  to  get  under  way  in  that,  hy  whit-h  time  he 
l^robably  bo  on  bis  way  to  the  devil.'  For  five 
)e  maiDtoined  hiniHelf  by  a  little  gardeninK  during 

rwtHjks  of  the  year.     Eventually  these  vario»i8 
THsulved    themftulved    into   lLM_'turing    and    Luid- 
ing.  besides  oontributing  to  varioiu  magazines. 
fa  ago  of  twenty  ho  became  acquainted  with  Emoi*- 
had  rejiigned  hiH  «uru  at  Boston,  and  taken  up 
le  at  Conc'ord.     Thither  also  rame  AIroM*  Haw- 
}urt>8,  Margai-ot  FiUler,  aud  the  rest  who  went 
k  tip  that  brilliant  coterie  which  shod  a  halo  of 
•iround  the  quiet  little  villiige.      Thoreau  soon 
on«  of  the  'inner  circle'  at  those  meetings  iu 
'a  libraiy.  and  he  contributed  frequently  to  the 
though  short-lived,  'Dial.' 

deal,  transcendental  view  of  life  laid  it«  gpell 
ly  upon  him.  In  many  of  his  reflections,  com- 
thoeo  periods  of  absolute  solitude  to  which  he 
himself  from  time  to  time,  he  writes  an  a  trans- 
it.   Take,  for  instance,  the  analyHi-s  of  his  own 


Icnow  mysL-If  ns  a  bum»n  entity;  tlio  scene,  su 
c,  of  thoufrht?  nnd  affections;  and  am  sensible  of  a 
Itonbleneso  by  wliich  I  can  HtHnd  as  n<mute  from  nry- 
another.  However  intense  my  experience,  I  am 
if  the  prrwonce  ami  critlftwii  of  a  part  of  me,  which, 
in  not  a  imrt  of  me,  but  spetitAtoi',  nliarinfr  im  nx- 
tit  takirtf;  note  of  it:  nud  thikt  Is  no  more  I  tluin 
n-n  the  play,  it  may  bo  tlio  tmjfndy,  of  life  is 
fctor  goG»>  his  way.  it  was  a  kind  of  flctioo— a 
le  ininKinatioii  only,  no  far  an  hu  was  concerned.' 

[tone  IK  audible  in  the  well-known  pi^sjige  where 
i-elates  Iiis  disappointments : 

'ago  Tost  n  hound,  ii  hi\y  hor^c,  and  n  turtle-dore, 

ill  on   their  Itr!!,     Mnny  are  the  trftTelk-PS  J  hBVe 

conc«minf{  them,  dpficrihing^  timir  trucku  and 
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what  ctiUa  they  auewei-ed  to.    I  have  met  one  or  two  wliol 
Iwaitl  the  liouiii).  and  the  irainp  of  the  horse,  and  ctbo  ! 
the  dove  liisjLpiit'ur  bc-hind  a  rlont].' 

In  Mnrph  1H4.'>,  Thoreaii  went  to  the  woods,  the 
build  for  lunuelf  a.  eiraple  wooden  shanty  or  a 
from  rain  and  snow.  Entirely  alone,  and  with  no 
•  except  that  of  doing  nothing  *  and  growinjj  a  few  ■ 
ho  remained  there  for  two  years.  He  required  no  I 
cedent  for  his  conduct,  but,  if  one  wore  demanded,  he^ 
ready  U>  ^ive  it.  '  (xod  i«  alune — but  the  Devil,  he  laf 
from  being  alone ;  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  company — I 
is  legion.'  To  those  wlio  questioned  him  ho  rtiiili 
quaintly :  '  Why  nhould  1  feel  solitarj- — in  not  our  plan 
in  the  Milky  Way  ? '  In  his  close  fellowHhip  with  natu 
ho  had  no  need  for  huioan  society.  *  I  never  found  t 
companion  who  was  so  companionablo  as  solitude.'  ] 
di"eaniad  of  an  idefd  country  'where  there  shniild  be  fc 
one  inhabitant  to  a  square  niUo.'  He  could  eiijsily  d 
pensQ  with  the  Post  Office:  'To  xpeak  critically,  I  net 
received  more  than  one  or  two  letters  in  my  life  tt 
were  worth  the  postage." 

In  this  dee}i  Meclusion  of  the  pine-w(K)dK,  ThorotI 
recreations  were  of  the  simplest.  His  daily  \v-alk,  li 
close  observation  of  the  flowei-*.  the  birds,  and  ti 
wondrous  Walden  pond,  these,  together  with  the  prepiu 
tion  of  his  frugal  meals,  occupied  all  his  days.  We  nK 
not  omit  his  account  of  the  visitors  who  from  tim» 
time  invaded  his  hermitage.  To  those  who  desired  tn 
to  Kpuak  with  liini,  ur  had  any  earnt-ut  pui-[HiMe  in  vin 
be  was  over  courteous  and  kind.  Wo  can  see  him, '  a  il 
very  picturesque,  but  tolerably  well-to-do  mendii'juit>' 
the  door  of  his  shanty,  "watching  their  approacli  with 
hutf-toleraut  and  linif -amused  expi-essiou.  *  I  hiui  tbi 
chairs  in  my  house  ;  one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendsfa 
three  for  society.  WTien  visitors  came  in  larger  aud  u 
expected  nuuiljers,  they  generally  cconouiis<»d  the  rot 
by  standing  up.'  Sometimes  he  received  them  out 
doors.  My  'best  room,  my  withdrawing  room,  nlvrA 
ready  for  company,  on  whose  cai-pet  the  sun  rait 
shone,  was  the  piue-wood  behind  my  house.' 

He  was  not  unfrequently  visited  by  the  Indians,  f 
whom  he  had  a  kindly  appi^eciatton  and  a  wide 
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tL  towanti  thoso  who  sooght  bira  ont  of  Idle  curioHlty, 
I -who  showed  no  consideration  for  hia  time, 'men  who 
?d  not  know  when  their  vimt  had  tprminBtfld,"  hefihowod 
Jittlo  c?ci«mouy.  'I  wout  about  my  biisinetisagaUi,  answer- 
ing thoin  from  gri*jkt()r  and  fzmiitcT  ntmotencMS.' 

lliero  is  a  certain  pathos  in  the  solitude  of  a  man  like 
Thoreau,  whose  lifo  was  broiight  abruptly  to  a  close  in 
bin  forly-fifth  year.  He  died  of  coiimimptlon  on  May  flth, 
IS6SL  There  comes  to  be  a  touching  si^iHcance  in  the 
.  which  he  puts  forT^-ar*!  for  his  own  idio^iyncrasies  : 

*U  a  mat)  doc«  uot  keep  |mu.-o  with  hi^  coiuihiiuou»,  pcrhaiM 
I  tt  is  l:;eL-auh-e  he  henps  »  different  dnunnier.  Let  bun  step  to 
itlii;  mu^ic  hv  Learr<,  liuwuvi-r  mi-uMurixl  ur  liir  uwuy.' 

I  Johann  tioor^  Zimincnnnnn  was  a  type  of  what  is  un- 
ibappily  a  lar^e  contingent  of  the  solitary  crowd,  lll-hcaltb 
Wnd  a  reetless  vanity  deprived  him  of  the  happiness  which 
3e  would  have  found  iu  a  true  i*ecog«itiou  of  hiin*i?lf  and 
A  cahn  acquiescence  in  his  superiority.  His  life  brings 
into  prouiincnco  the  fact  that  a  just  estimate  of  ijclf  is 
safest  ba-HiM  on  whii^h  to  rest.  The  great  utaxim 
Know  thyself  is  an  ordeal  through  which  vanity  and 
e  meaner  vices  cannot  pasa.  He  who  has  accurately 
,en  his  own  moasuro  has  a  standard  of  approval  of 
hich  none  cau  rob  him.  He  weighs  instead  of  counting 
supporters,  and  is  deaf  to  the  babble  of  the  crowd. 
Li  says :  '  That  man  bus  done  somotbinK ;  ho  has  no 
;ht  to  ho  concait«d.'  Carlylo  asserts  of  Zuiinierinunn 
t  'Ilj-jiochondria  was  the  main  company  he  had.'  But 
re  were  deeper  causes  of  depression  than  this.  Goethe, 
bo  know  and  valued  him,  laments  his  want  of  inward 
ifactiun. 
Bom  at  Ilni(^g,  near  Zurich,  he  rose  to  high  r»nk  in 
medical  profession,  and  was  in  tiino  appointed  phy- 
to  the  King  of  Uauover.  But  his  fame  rests  on  his 
ry  work,  which,  by  it-s  many  translations,  gave  him 
|ft world-wide  reputation.  Ue  was  ouc  of  those  who  could 
rilx.'  admirably  for  othei-s,  but  could  not  euro  him- 
jtelf.  Tlirn;  is  the  strangest  iiiconHistency  between  the 
Itolerant  philosophy  of  his  writings  and  the  querulous 
complainings  of  bis  privato  life.  He  d(>!vribe>;  himself  as 
Working  tlmt  he  nught  'not  be  forgotten  by  posterity. 
I&  would  have  sufficed  to  remember  that  posterity,  at  any 
'  VoL  195.— iVo.  aSif.  .V 
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rate,  rarely  ignores  good  work.  His  hatred  for  the  vicet 
of  !*ocJety  found  oxpi^esaion  in  (ho  utterance. '  Who  Uvea 
■with  wolve«  must  join  in  their  howls.'  IJut  a  bettar 
coiirKO  ix  indicated  by  the  Amorican  adage,  'If  yon  deal' 
with  dogs,  you  must  have  a  tail  yourself.'  Ho  was  hapi^' 
beyond  tho  common  iofc  of  genius  in  hi»  home,  lie  Iiadii 
midtitude  of  admirers,  but  ho  could  not  foi^fet  that  he 
bad  many  detractors.  Ho  might  have  been  a  happy  ntoo: 
hud  he  taJcen  to  heart  Pope's  lines  : 

'  One  solf-approvliig  hour  whole  years  outwdghs 
Of  »tupid  fltarers  and  of  luud  hiizsuui; 
And  nioi'o  truo  joy  MftreoUiis  oxiltnl  feols, 
Tban  Ciusar  with  a  eonato  at  hia  hcul».'  I 

Jtimmarmann,  from  his  pOHititm  in  literature,  has  drawv 
the  world'(<  attention  to  his  soitowb.  But  a  host  of  othoni 
havii  prorInim(«t)  in  a  minor  key  the  fact  tbnt  thr  f 
of  their  soUtude  were  bitter.  The  explanation  is  nat 
Their  woiitude  whh  not  of  choice,  but  of  compulsion.  F 
and  musicians,  with  their  high-strung  organisation, 
contributed  a  melancholy  lint.  Bt'ethovon  and  CK 
folt  that  their  music  ought  to  entrance  the  world,  aa 
did  themselves;  but  the  world  had  not,  like  them, 
caught  up  into  tho  heavens,  and  could  not  undernt^iid  it 
As  we  enter  tho  n^slm  of  poetry  the  n*j;al  fomi  of  IMntI 
meetM  us*— true  type  of  lonely  Hadness.  The  more  puriity 
imaginative  the  work,  and  the  further  removed  from 
tho  t^onunouplaco  level,  tho  greater  will  he  tho  yea 
for  peace.  Uow  much  solitude  went  to  the  creatioos 
Dnnte'H  brain?  How  often  did  Milton  long  to 
within  himself  from  the  busj'  cares  which  bodot  him  P 
philoHOphic  mind  of  Wordsworth  found  aniplr  sustenan 
in  Xature;  but  many  and  RonietinL<>s  nnnnicting  infloi'l 
ences  led  such  poets  as  Peti*arch,  Cowper,  Byron, 
Khnlley  to  their  seclusion.  It  never  fcmnd  a  more  urdi 
advocate  than  Leo)>ardi,  Lovers  of  this  gifted  poet 
recAll  his  odes  to  •  Love  and  Death,*  with  their  eafl 
burden :  I 

'Al  genor  nostro  il  futo  I 

Non  don6  ehc  fl  inorire.* 

How  many  have  turned  Jiwuy  hallUtd  by  the  riildU 
of  such  lives  as  those  of  ISeethorea  and  Chopin — prid4 
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with  huiuilityt  gonileneiw  with  fci'ocity,  tho 
ggreet  love  towards  maDkind  with  the  bitterest  scorn. 
b  of  hnmnnity,  drcnms  of  iiioml  nnd  intollectiinl 
auBSB  for  a  world  iu<*H[Mil)l«  uf  ltd  atbainuieut,  duoiut^d 
I  to  an  hourly  disitlusionmeut.  Both  these  grent 
■would  havo  been  cheered  by  general  recoffnition, 
gh  their  ttJtpiratiou  was  for  the  Inurol  of  immortality 
lot  for  the  bouquot  of  the  opera.  Why  do  wo  Bcrlium 
;  their  contemporaries  onlj*  dimly  rocogtiised?  We 
Bee  what  will  bocorao  of  this  drtwmior.  The  world 
leen  many  tiutes;  one  great  drfamer  revolutionised 
rorld.  Yet  the  cry  is  still  the  name.  Must  wo  always 
it  posterity  to  reverse  our  jitdfjments? 
be  stereotyped  inculrntiori  of  charity  never  geti*  T)o* 
a  plea  for  c-ondL-fti*«;niliii^  ttili;rHUr«),  Hut  l<M.  tin;  firMt 
K  taken  towards  perception  of  character,  and  tho 
ftenition  vanishes,  and  with  it  the  implied  rebuke, 
^bliows  a  weakening  of  faith  In  that  well-worn 
tftm  that  tUl  men  are  boru  equjil,  and  mi  acknnw- 
nent  of  the  fact  that  Nature  htm  nevor  left  henwlf 
>ut  a  witness  to  the  oontraiy.  Tho  reviewer  of  a 
l^by  mny  nftt^n  find  u  diflirulty  in  estnblishiuK  its 
^d'^tre:  but  the  aeeortion  that  the  public  has  the 
mf  admission  to  tho  inner  shrine  is  a  statement  too 
™>r  a<?ci5p(au(M?.  Vmmous*  MuHtudt-^  in  tu)I>o^Mible  to 
Jthy  mind.  The  world's  labonivrn  give  their  work 
e  world.  That  i»  their  life,  and  it  i«  all  to  which  the 
1  is  entitled.  All  true  work  1>oara  its  individual  im- 
l  und  it  Ih  more  pvolitnbli^  to  annly.in  nhnnurtor 
Igb  ita  outcome  tbau  to  Hoek  food  for  conversation 
ipeating  another's  C8tiuint«3  of  it.  Wo  ha\'e  ndducod 
it;  ovideuiM)  to  obow  that,  tho  conventioiiiil  nmjority 
□ade  tyrannous  use  of  that  div-ino  right  which  is  said 
vide  ill  nuuil«?rs.  Rut  Mini-n  it  lion  failctl  to  extirpate 
rocalcitrants.  it  must  make  terms  with  them.  They 
uo  privileges,  they  muroly  demand  the  right  to 
sir  own  lives. 
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Art.  IX,-ANTHR01*0LOGy-A  SCIENCE? 

1.  UTic  Golden  Bough.  Second  edition,  revistMl  and 
larged.  Thr*5e  voluiniwt.  By  J.  G.  Fi'azer.  Lone 
Maeniillun,  1900. 

2.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.     By  Bald^ 
Speucer  and  F.  J.  GUJon.    London  :  Macmiltan,  If 

3.  Magic  arid  Religion.  By  Andruw  Lan^;.  Load 
Lon)^ians,  1901. 

4.  hi  the  Augtralian  Bush,  anfl  on  the  Coaxt  of  the 
Sea.    By  Richard  Somen.    Loudon  ;  MacniillHH,  IE 

5.  ITie  Sherbro  and  it»  Hinterland.    By  T.  J.  Alic 
Tjundoi) :  Miieniilliin,  1901. 

fl.  Malay  Magic.     Jiy  \\.  W.  Skeat.     London:  Maci 
1900. 

7.  Imiian  Story  otuI  Song  fro-ni  North  Atnerica.     By 
C.  Fletcher.     London  :  David  Nutt,  1900, 

8.  Journal  of  t/ie  Anthropological  Institute.      VoL 
1901. 

9.  Eatjle.hmi-k  and  Crow.     By  John  Mathew.     Loi 
DaWd  Nutt,  1899. 

The  idea  of  a  science  of  man  is  no  neir  ono  :  it  ie  at 
ti&  old  aa  ArJHtotto;  and  we  could  tiiutily  trae^  a 
lo^cal  pedignw  affiliating  Mr  Tylor  to  that  great 
and  Mr  Spencer  to  Epicui-ue,  Euhemerus.  and  Lun 
Plimty  of  nnthropo logical  work  is  to  bo  found  lunong 
books  of  the  Hixtecntli,  aevent^^enth,  and  etght4«enth 
ttiricH.  Tilt?  did'crenc^^  Imtween  our  modem  theorista^ 
nxploi^irw  and  tlio«o  of  the  pant  is  merely  that  a 
.•icientitic  precision,  inoro  of  eritienl  necuraey,  are  nt 
deiuajided,  iu  ]>ruportion  to  ilie  (■normouit  bulk  of  dail^ 
.incpcnsing  evidence,  colloctcd  from  travellei-s  old 
modern,  and  fr«iin  th«  ob«('iiror  piiplieiiB  of  Greek 
Sanskrit  literature.  In  presence  of  fi-esh  aulhrujiolagiaril 
syHtcins,  and  of  h^'pothuttos  that  grow  up  like  mushroonei 
(and  arc  less  digestible  than  many  of  these  veget/iblo* 
writwrH  like  PixjfesMor  Max  Miiller  and  Sir  Alfred  Lj'^bl 
in  him  '  Asiatic  Studies,'  have  asked  for  increased  czuititf 
and  discrimination.  Whatovor  theory  you  entertain, 
ui-ged,  yoii  have  but  to  dip  a  Imnd  in  tlio  lucky  b 
jni»±iionuric:i'  and  travellers'  reports,  and  it  will  go 
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mat  that  yaa  find  a  fact  to  buttress  your  hypothesis.  Now 
Hia  clear  that  if  anthropology  i«i  to  be  a  Mcienrc,  or  even  a 
^kdy  with  a  ecienttfir  methcKl,  the  first  requisite  is  a  strin- 
^kt  criu^rion  of  t<?t*tiiuouy.  An  isolated  etory  of  rcmot© 
Ht«.  reported  on  vaguo  hearsay  by  a  traveller  or  »ettl«r, 
Bd  never  corroboratccl,  is  obviously  not  sound  material 
H  insert  into  the  edifice  of  a  theory.  We  canuot  but  dis- 
Hutt  an  anthropologiml  hypothesiB  if  such  a  tale  is  one  of 
K  «n-ncr-ston(M. 

H  Accompanyiug  the  natural  tendency  to  catch  at  a 
Bradly  '  foct,'  however  shadowy,  is  the  tcndGn<iy  not  to 
^berve,  or  to  [NiMH  lightly  nv(<r,  even  well  nuthrnticAtcd 
^■t8  which  do  not  harmonise  -with  one's  theory.  The^o 
Hrtik)  foots  arc  apt  to  hide  thonu^ctvos  from  the  th€urtst*s 
^■nee  as  he  studios  a  trnv<.!ller's  pa^s.  He  is  not  disin- 
Hdqoujii.  hn  IN  only  hypnotised  hy  hi.<i  theory  (we  '  speak 
Khiin  but  brotherly'  as  fellow-ttinnei's)  ;  very  []n:)tKihly 
Hi  iacta  really  cscupo  his  notice,  by  a  negative  Imlluc-i- 
^kion.  Ho  is  merely  like  the  historian  who  fails  to 
Hiert  the  documents  which  make  against  his  favourite 
Hfaiion  about  any  disputed  event.  Happily  there  iir« 
^■al  hisluriant)  Hnd  rival  Hntbropolugists  who  triuiuph- 
Htly  pounce  on  things  whi<rli  the  others  have  neglwtod. 
M¥n  ta  geolopy,  the  owner  of  an  hypothesis  has  been 
■ftown,  it  is  said,  to  roll  a  boulder  down  hill  ^bccauuc  it 
nw  two  hundred  feet  too  high  to  Kuit  my  theory.'  We 
VotUd  not,  however,  accuse  anthropologists  of  this  excess 
fH  ceaL  In  truth  *  the  malady  of  not  marking '  uucotn- 
Ibrtable  facts  is  not  uuexarupled  even  among  profcssora 
hi  tb«  psych  ologinil  Kcienrcs.  It  i»  n  nmlady  generally 
hddeot  to  human  nature,  as  is  the  a  priori  fallacy,  to 
beglect  evidoDoo  of  facts  that,  to  the  upholders  of  this 
V  the  odier  system,  set<m  iueompatible  witli  their  sacred 
projiidicea.  and  their  ide«s  nf  how  things  ougiit  t4i  exist. 
Hoiravcr  large  a  bundle  of  affidavits  to  a  Tj^'idely-<liffu8ed 
MTsge  belief  or  custom  you  may  bring  forward  ;  however 
tnutworthy  the  signers  of  the  udidavits  may  be  held  on 
llathor  points;  if  the  e^ndence  clashes  mth  any  student's 
preeonoeived  ideas  of  what  savages  are,  he  may  ignore 
or  slip  round  it,  or  acvuuut  for  it  by  an  hypothesis 
readily  satisfies  those  w)io  'wish  to  I>e  satisfied. 
«  BteroaJ  Eviisiou  '  (as  Glanvil  phrases  ;it)  eternally 
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AU  this  is  merely  natural,  and  to  be  expected,  Alroo 
to  l>n  welcomed,  for,  did  thi!»  soioutiflc  coiiBerv-atism  w 
exist,  nobody  knows  whnt  rovoIutionH  might  befall  Bcimic 
Progress  hns  to  fight  an  nnciidinfc  buttle  with  the  esta' 
lishi'd,  the  oflipial,  the  pn>f(WHoriaL  Tlia  anthropok)^ 
method  in  mythology  (as  iisod  hy  Mr  Frazer.  Mr  Fnma 
Hr  Hartlnud,  it.  Gtiidoz,  Maimhardt,  and  many  otbei 
hns  ousted  the'  etymological.  But  tho  victors  are  n 
huppy  when  they  are,  practically,  invited  to  »iihjiM!t.  iht 
chartci-8  and  titlo-deoda  to  a  fresh  acrutiny.  Certa 
facts  in  anthropology  or  psychology,  it  is  urged,  'j 
thnmgh  tho  empty  f<irra  of  taking  place.'  But  t 
anthropologist,  like  the  psychologist,  who  is  comfortal 
Bottled  iu  n  theory  that  docs  not  include  these  facts.  : 
whomsoever  adduced,  is  aUuost  more  than  liumnn  if  '! 
frankly  and  fully  recognises  or  even  deignu  to  invoMtigi 
their  existeneo. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow,  so  far,  that  (as  ninny  derlai 
'anthropology  is  not  a  science."  Almost  nil  tho  spieiw 
pai«i  through  roiitinual  procossoe  of  <iiscovery  and  of  ra 
Borvative  resistance  to.  resignation  to,  and  aw^ptancei 
new  ideas.  For  onr  own  part  we  would  scjiively  spa 
of  anthropologj".  at  leiist  in  it*  religious  branch,  u 
'science','  cyirtainly  not  n.s  nn  exact  stn'cnre,  like  chemisti 
or  physics.  It  is  rather  a  study,  which  ought  to  aim  at 
strictly  scientifle  method.  In  the  past,  anthropology  ti 
won  several  victoricM.  In  mythology  it  holds  the  lists'l 
combat.  Nobody,  again,  now  denies  the  thixtrj'  of  homl 
advance  from  tho  two  of  rode  to  that  of  polished  eto! 
weapons,  and  so  to  tlie  employment  of  metals,  thonj 
thoi-o  ai*e,  of  coui-«e,  faults  in  the  strat^i  of  devolopmri 
in  some  regions.  In  regard  to  society,  again,  perhaps  n 
bfidy  denies  that  the  general  tendency  haw  been  to  ad\-im 
from  the  Totem  group,  witli  'exogamy,'  to  the  loc 
tribe;  or  that  recognition  nf  kin  on  the  spindle  side  hi 
probably,  on  tho  whole,  preceded  the  recognition  (fi 
purposes  of  costoniary  law)  of  male  kinship.  The  varioi 
influcnirpM,  again,  which  led  to  discrimination  of  ranks,  ( 
chiefship,  and  to  kingship — influencee  of  ft  religion 
magical,  and  oconomical  nature — ar«  fairly  well  oiidei 
stood.  V^f:  see  that  the  magical  pretensions  of  son) 
indiriduals,  the  genius  and  courage  of  others,  acquire 
for  them  influence  and  property,  broke  up  the  equaJit 
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and  communism  which  had  provailod,  and  utade  conqueut 
and  etLuvery  poiwihlii ;  whilo  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture, and   the  domes ticAtion  of  nniniuls,  firaduaHy  con- 
ducod  to  a  more  settled  and  oi^anisod  cxistonee.    vViithtxj- 
pologidtH  may  dispute  rnt  to  whetliwr  the  iwerence  paid 
to  certain  animals — •  Totems ' — led  to  their  domesticAtiou, 
I  H  }»  tho  opinion  of  Mr  Jovous;  or  whothor  a^'tcultui'o 
begiLii  r*»h*^iniiHly,  from  wliWe  n«e<ls  left  on  thi!  graves  of 
the  worshipped    dead,   as    Mr   Grant   Allen   maintained. 
Tli«>?4)  aro   olMCure  dotAiln;    but    tho    ^''^^^^al    trend   of 
events    is    fairly    well    ascertained,    and     anthropolojfy 
employs   tho  now  familiar   method   of   tho  doctrine   of 
I  erolution. 

So  far.  tlie  study  may  bo  called  scientific,  just  as  tho 
idy  of  history  may  be  called  sciontitic.  Both  pumuito 
at  a  dtrirter  method  of  collecting,  examining,  analyn- 
and  recordin]7  evidence.  But  tho  evidence  avaUablo 
studonts  in  both  cases  is  not.  of  course,  experimental : 
IliH  nature  of  the  case  experiment  is  impossible. 
historian  tries  to  get  his  evidence  at  firat  hand,  in 
itemporury  records,  charters,  inscriptions,  letters,  de- 
itches,  and  so  forth.  But  even  such  fii-st-hnnd  evidence, 
^iug  huinnn,  in  fallible.  Not  only  are  there  occasional 
tpB  in  tJie  Horieti  of  ducumentfi,  but  the  (x>nsf<ructors  of 
documents  were  perhaps  misinfornted,  or  prejudiced, 
'dishnnoHt.  Tho  historian  must  make  himself  ncqimintod 
Ith  their  nieann  and  opjiortumtJeH  of  knowing  tlia 
with  their  characters,  their  bias,  and  so  forth ; 
most  treat  hia  authorities  ns  a  judge  treats  tho 
in  a  ca^ie ;  and  he  muHt  watch  and  correct  his 
bias. 
Tho  ontliropologisb  in  in  a  nimibir  but  more  difficult 
ution.  As  early  undeveloped  mankind  is  one  object  of 
researches,  he  does  not  expect  to  find  documentary 
ice  among  races  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Tho 
iitCBt  approach  to  documentary  e^-idence  among 
po8  is  discovered  in  thoir  old  traditional  bjTnns, 
lich  may  lie  vt>ry  ari^haic  and  oliscure  in  language  ;  and 
come  the  newer  songs  and  incantations  used  in  rites, 
in  tnagic,  or  oh  l>Tica]  exprossion»  of  sentiment  and  belief. 
Tbti  PalyneHian  and  Maori  hymns,  and  those  of  the  Zuiiis 
allied  races,  are  handed  down  in  a  c-areful  and 
>rate  way.    Even  the  Australiun  imtivos  have  their 
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hjrnms.  chanted  in  dances  roliffious  and  mo^icoL*    Tbo  . 
Iiymos  of    tho  niodom    roli^ou   of    the    Ghost    Dauoc,  i 
among   the  Sioux  and   Ai-HpahoBM,  have    been   carefully 
translated   and    publiflhod    by   the   American    Bureau  of  | 
Ethnolojiy;  a  volume  of  older  oral   poome  of  the  Red 
Hen  was  edited  by  Dr  Brinton.  another  by  Misw  AUco 
Fletcher.     Mr   Huwitt  ha-s   prtMerved   a  few  Austmltan  . 
chanta ;  Mr  White,  Sir  Georije  Grey,  Miss  Teuira  Henry, 
and    many  others,  Imve  rescued    Mttori   and    I'olynesiun 
hyinuii ;  Mr  Ciishiug  and  othern  have  done  as  much  for  | 
tJio  Zunis,  Moiuticur  Junud  for  the  Itiinin^a ;  and  thero  , 
ni*o  pianty  of  Hueh  iiiHUiniu'K.     Wo  cannot  but  hold  tiutl 
the  idenH  expressed  in  such  hxnnns  aro  good  evidence  te  , 
tlio  gemiine   existence  of    these  ideas,  while    Uie  t-en* 
sorvati»m  of  priests  and  magicians  may  be  ti*usted.  in 
cortaiii    cases    (not    in    all,    the    Ghost     Dance    having  | 
Christian  elements),  to  exclude  foreign  notions.  ! 

Again,  tho  popular  talcs,  or  Miirclien,  of  savage-  ,,ii' 
tolerably  good   traditional    evidence  oa   to   their  i*iww,  j 
Uiough   in  these  wn    have   to    l>e  on  our  gtutrd   Jigaiurtl 
borrowing  from  Europeans.    Here  the  conser*-ative  in- 1 
flueneo  is  that  of  the  grandmothers  of  tho  tribe  telling  I 
to  their  grimdchildren  what  their  gnuidniothers  told  to 
them.      From  the  Australians  (Mrs  Laugloh  Parker)  to 
the    Zulus    (Cii^llaway)  and    the   fi'ozun   North  (CastrcD. 
Rink)  we  have  excellent  collections  of  savage  popular 
tales,  including  customs  and  iurantations. 

Another  fairly  4nnnd  source  of  anthroiHitogical  evidence 
for  the  ideas  held  by  savages  is  fotmd  in  the  dtscoursGfl 
and  I'evelatiouii  made  to  the  youths  at  the  Mysteries  of 
initiation.  The  youths  are  catechumens,  as  it  were,  aud 
are  told  what  to  believe,  and  how  to  act,  in  necordance 


■  So  tatlj  as  ISm  Mr  Horatio  H*l«,  nn  AmArioftn  soienllOo  explorer, 
pnUlHhed  ibf  following  fMls.  Tlic  Wellington  IocaI  tribn  In  Anstnlk 
-  Imllorr  In  the  existence  of  n  deity  cnltuil  BalnmAi,'  ma  tcbtfajofihagoM  *| 
bliuiit-ilnvlIliiK  dotty.  'Same  of  llio  iwtlTcn  cunnidcr  bim  the  maker  a(  ' 
ull  thiiicx,  wlitli-  ollim  Mtribuie  the  cruttlon  ot  the  wgrtd  to  hb  torn, 
Humiuliln.  Tlicy  wty  of  liini  thn,t  Baliuual  spoke,  end  RunittiblR  came  Idm 
•llBterK^  '\\'1ipii  lU«  niliitlnnitriDi  flm  came  to  WelllnKtaa  fubout  lilSSt, 
*tlie  nUlvtM)  uwd  to  aswoible  mice  a  yeer  to  diutce  uid  nnp  a  Jonp  to 
hotiour  of  BaJamai.  TliU  song  waj>  brou^t  there  tnui  a  dfsUoce  hj 
•tMbRe  liAtlre».'  Tlilx  eoog  luui  nerer  been  recovwed,  M  least  aercr  |m1»^ 
Iloltod,  nuA  to  on*  Intiulrer  a  nuti^e  ilcelloed  U>  r«T«Al  It.  Such 
WDnldrWdofl  MNiiiit  oWdeareati  wv  con  cspcct  to  obtaiit,— *  U.S.  E« 
/fapw/Jlton.  Iil6.'  rol.  vti,  p,  110.) 
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the  tribal  faith  and  morality.  Evidence  of  this  oloes 
as  EurupeniiM  (like  Mr  Altdridge)  aro  not  ofton 
tint^.  AmonR  the  best  examples  are  the  reports  of 
Ur  lli>witt-,  who  spiraku  u-h  ou  luitiatod  man,  on  native 
jftrntratian  Mysteries.  What  Mr  Uowitt  was  told,  on 
neee  occasions,  contradicted  his  previou«lj-  published 
DieorieA  of  the  nature  of  the  native  religious  beliefs.  He 
ins  now  obliged    to  rec»};niKn  the  uxiKteiice  u£  a  creed 

tOfh  higher  tJmn  that  he  hiul  Hup|>used  lo  be  held.     It 
tftbeeu  reckoned  highly  improbable  th:it  the  elders  and 
i.-itirt   lx)rn>wwl  fi-oin.  and  adapted,  Kui"OlM!an   iiinral 
■liKiovis  ideas ;  indeed  purt  of  the  rcremony  was  in- 
at'led  Co  banish  Kuropean  individualism  tram  the  minds 
the  net»idiyte«.*     This  evidenue  of  Mr  Hnwitt's  dmis 
oeoni  to  have  much  influenccil  the  opinions  of  aii- 
jpoiopical  writers  on  the  evolution  of  i-elipon;  they 
fe  ratht'r  ignored  it,  as  a  rule  ;  but  the  kind  of  source, 
prei'<;pt«  of  the  Mysteries  (where  such  precepts  are 
i),  is  clearly  amonfc  the  most  valid.    It  is  certjiin 
a  close  study  of  savngo  initiatory  rites  is  a  presxinf; 
of  students,  for  the  ceremonies  will  soon  disappear. 
(Heed  an  anthi'opological  A{flanpbamu.a. 

lese  three  classes  of  evidence  (reli^ous  and  magical 

ins  And  incantations,  traditional  Ktoriea  or  Hfdrchen, 

when  they  can  be  discovered,  the  precepts  of  the 

sries).  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  documentary 

lence  which,  among  non-writing  raeeu,  the  anthro- 

ElBt  can  command.     From  these  sources  the  antique 

ion    should    well    forth    with    luist  contamination. 

|uently  when  a  student  has  diligently  drunk  from 

fnuntiiins,   other    students    (who  do    not   wish    to 

with  his  results)  will  aver  that  he  has  relied  on  the 

Swers   given  by  savages  to  the  loading  <iu<»tions  of 

h'ellers.     Of  thui  method  we  eite  an  example  fi-om  a 

teamed  antl  acute  forei^fn  critic,  whom,  to  avoid 

UDg  invidious,  we  do  not  name.    Criticising  a  llritish 

Monsieur  X.  wrote  thus : — 

['The  traveller  or  miseionarj',  often  through  an  interpreter, 

the  snvagf* : 
•"You  believe  in  a  Supreme  BeinR.  don't  you?" 


.      *  Mr  HDwfK'a  eaaajA  wUI  b«  round  iu  llio  ■  Journal  ot  the  Aolhropo. 
Hail  [qtUtnto,'  ^'ol,  xIt,  18SI-SS,  and  in  '  Kaisil«vl  and  Kunutl.' 
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."•Certft Inly,  sir." 

' "  Doea  he  iiot  live  up  there  ?  "  pcuntutK  beftTenwanjA. 

'  ■•  H«  d0L-«,  Blr.- 

' "  Ih  he  not  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  men?" 

•"Ckfrtainly,  sir." 

'"What  is  his  name?" 

'Any  nninc,  or  the  uamo  of  somo  local  god  pramot 
suiJi-eniflcy  i»  giren.  And  theu  o«r  authoi-  oollects 
ovideucc,  find  tunkcs  it  a  proof  of  primitivo  TbeUtn.* 

Of  uourHO  if  the  Britieli  author  thus  handled 
adoptod  oWdouco  of  this  hopotot^^  cbnractor,  ho 
deMervn  far  worse  thau  ftfoiiHteur  X.  said  of  him. 
fact,  the  author  had  especially  insisted  on  the  vah 
hymns,  chonts,  tho  Myst^rioa,  and  traditional  mytlu ;  tu 
had  tlicnco,  whcnovor  it  was  possiblo,  drawn  his  iufomi 
tion,  always  uMing-,  if  acce!>sible,  tho  t^fltimony  of  got 
hnf^uint^,  or  of  others  who  bad  (lifted  tho  evidenco  b}'  tl 
exoniplary  method  used  by  old  8«h«gini  amonif  tho  Axtee 

Frcini  tho  truditionat  HourceK  indicated  it  can  hanll 
be  doubted  that  we  do  obtain  light  on  the  ideas  Od 
montnl  condition  of  BavaffCB.  Again,  we  have  tho  erideii| 
of  institutional,  pu»jtuiiiary  lawn,  and  ritual.  On  soa 
pointo  there)  is  no  rcjotn  for  hesitation.  Tlio  blooel-fuoi 
Ifikon  up  by  the  kin.  is  prior  to  tho  law  of  murder  a 
mini^tiorGd  by  tho  State.  Again,  oaths  are  cei'tainly,  i 
Momo  cHMtttt,  ovidence  U)  the  belief  in  tho  god  c)r  spir 
who  sanctions  the  oath.  A  huge  mass  of  ritual  perfo 
niancos  among  savages  and  barbarians,  and  of  annlogoi 
Bportivo  eorouionies  sui'i'iving  in  Kurogwan  populi 
custom,  d<.»es  testify  to  the  existence  of  belief  in  deiti' 
and  spirits  of  agriculture  and  vegetation.  SaoriSoos  at 
gifts,  all  over  the  world,  attest  tho  faith  in  and  cult ' 
Bpirit«  of  the  doad.  Cloitoly  ttimilar  group-names,  U 
sacred  customs,  found  almost  everywhere  in  savager 
loavo  no  doubt  as  to  tho  wido'sprood  and  potont  inBucnoi 
of  Totemism.  Other  example  from  the  i-egions  of  custa 
and  customary  law  abound.  Thus  custom  is  a  source  i 
valid  evidonuc  when  tho  testimony  to  tlie  oxistoDC«  i 
the  custom  is  tlmt  of  good  obderverst  though  the  int« 
pretation  of  the  evidence  may  often  be  uncertain.         jj 

Quo  of  the  best  eritoria  of  evidence,  as  Mr  Tyler  joflj 
remarks,  is  that  of  undesigned  coincidences  among  ti 
r^iortA  made  at  \'arioiiR  times,  by  observers  of 
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In  race,  profedMion,  edueaifon,  and  Uas — at  least 

•  foDg  OS  tiieee  observers  are  t^orant  of  the  anHtogouB 

rimonicB  of  otlicis  elsewhere.    Unluckily  this  cHndid 

srance  i«  no  loiijfGr  so  cummou  an  it  was.    Intelligent 

ivollors,  HettleFF,  explorers,  and  misBionaricn  have  read 

Spenear,  Mr  MnrK'ni,  Mr  McIx'nnAn,  Mr  Tylor,  and 

IVaser.     They  now  know  what  to  kiok  for,  and  hnvo 

lived  or  horrowed  theories.     Thus  thoir  reports,  how- 

vr  honestly  meant,  moy  be  fal&ely  colonred.     They  may 

easily  find  what  thoy  expect  to  find,  and  may  overloole 

It  thfy  Hr«s  not  luokinjf  for.     The  observer  hi  savage 

adfi  is  often  subject  to  the  infimiitirs  of  the  Htudont 

hii«  books;  he,  too,  frequently  fiud.t  what  he  'wante, 

what  ho  does  not  want  be  fails  to  obeorvo  and  to 

jnl. 

Hiaeionariea  are  in  a  particularly  nnfortunate  poflition. 

long  as  thoy  record  what  this  or  the  other  homo- 

Kjring  anthropoidjfiKt  dcsiros,    their  evidenco   may    ho 

fcrly  cited.    When  they  record  what  an  anthropoio(fi.'»b 

voRtly   inconvenient  to    his   theory,    they   nuiy  be 

with  ft  nnoer  at '  mi-tBionary  evidence,'  or  may 

iignored.    All  thig  arise-s  from  no  fault  of  the  miKsinnury, 

may  ha  a  learned  linguist  and  nn  impartial  obnerver. 

is  tho  fault  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  anthropology; 

aril   mewly   facing    the    t'doln   upeciiH  (phant«Kms  nt 

cavtf)  of   individual   nnthrtiiiologiNM.     But  we  must 

ibor  that  misfnonaries,  like  all  other  cla«MeH  of  incn, 

f  their  own  tdola.    One  may  believe  in  a  'primitiTO 

Ition  *  and  expoet  to  discover,  say  among  the  Min- 

tom.  fragment*!   of  primeval   tradition.     He   will    Hnd 

. :  in  fact,  a  Deluge  legend  and  an  Origin  of  Death 

id  are  extremely  likely  to  exist;  and,  if  the  minsionary 

of  a  Creator  (as   he  may),  he  will,  if  pi-ejudiced, 

in  a  survival  of  revelation.     Another  missionary 

%j  hare  road  Mr  Herbert  Speacor  and  Mr  lyior.    He 

expe<Tt  to  find    nnc-estor-worship,  and    in  all    proba- 

he  will  actually  find  it,  as  a  rule;  while,  if  a  god 

gods  occur,  he  will  bo  nuro  that  they  are  magnified 

spirit«.      It  would   not   be  wholly  scientific  to 

)tand  quote  tho  Spencerian  iniMionary,and  to  ignore 

slight  the  iutM«iowiry  who,  iti  tho  eame  district.  Buds 

of  what  he  calls  a  creator,  or  vice  versa.    Both  may 

I  right-,  tliuugh  the  report  of  neither  is  exhaustive.    The 
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first  missionary  miuit  bo  Bhown  to  bavo  a  bias  bcfoi 
he  cau  be  ucoutcd;  and,  iti  accepting  the  evidence  of  tl 
8peiii:«rian  missionary,  we  must  make  allowunp©  for 
Spenceriau  bia^  just,  us  we  should  do  if  ho  were  a  laj 

As  an  exomplary  instanco  of  midsiouary  evidence 
may  cite  MonHJeur  Henri  Junod,  author  of  '  Le^  Bat 
(1808).    Monsieur  Junod  has  to  face  the  queistion.  Itt 
respect  paid  to  Hoavon  (Tilo)  by  the  tribes  near  Dela^ 
Bay  iL    rolic  of  au   outworn   Monotheiitm,    uwanipod 
ghorit/-worMliip;  or  is  it  but  the  germ  of  a  hit«r  and  }ugl 
faith  in  the  making?  (pp.  408-426.)    He  thinks  that  tl 
boHof  may  bo  an  almost  obliterated  survival  of  the  Bant 
faith  in  Moloiuigo, 'ledieu  unique  ot  souverain.'othenris 
writt^Mi   '  Mlungu.' *     MonKieur  Junod,  however,  cjin 
present  offer  no  decided  opinion.     As  there  is  plenty ' 
eWdence  of  belief  in  such  a  being  as  Mhingu,  among 
infinitely  below  tlie  BanHiga  in  culture,  and  not  ghc 
worshippers,  it  seems  odd  if  the  more  advanced  peopio  ia 
in  religion,  so  very  far  behind  much  ruder  tribes.     Bo 
the  question  is  undeteriuitied,  and  th  e  attitude  of  Monsieti 
Junod,  though  a  missionary,  i»  perfectly  scientifict 

Mr  Tylor  long  ago  put  forward  his  criterion  of 
designed  coincidencB  of  reports,  in  answer  to  the  doal 
alMjut  anthropologira.!  evidence  expretwHil  by  'au  eniim 
histoidan.'    Now,  us  au  example  of  Bacon's  idola  specwi,  i^ 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr  Max  Miiller,  in  his  oi 
useful    criticisms  of   antliropo logical    evidence,  never, 
our  knowItMlge,  alluded    t-o    Mr  Tylor'n  criterion,  wtucb 
doubtless,  had  never  fallen  under  hLs  oyes.    On  the  othc 
band,  Mr  JVlax    Mtilier  freely  accepted  the  evidence 
niisKionaritis  when  it  attested  (what  is  usually  deuied)  tt 
existence  of  high  religioun  elements  in  the  beliefs  of  tl 
Anstrulian  *  aborigines '  and  other  low  savages.     Yet 
missionary  evideuco  here  was  ordinary  anthropologic 
evidence,  ordinary-  reports,  neither  bettor  nor  worst?  tl 
most,  and,  at  least  in  oue  case  given  by  Mr  Max  Miillei 
proved  to  bo,  in  Mr  Tytor  s  opinion,  quit«  erroneous.  { 


■  MacdooHld.  ■  Atrlcaua.'  rol.  1.  pi>.  00.  07 :  David  C.  Scott.  'A  Cjr 
pmdk  nktlonnry  ot   Uit:  MunK'iuiJii  Language   iu  UiilUli  Cenlral  AMMw'J 
e.v.  '  BiuluDgu.' 

t  *Lnt  Ilnrongii/  par  Henri  A.  Junod.  do  la  MiRSlon  Bomimde.    No 
etuOel :  Attingcr,  ISBS. 

t  J^fMjiwal  ot  \hv  Aatliropologlcfcl  ln*tituU;,'  FcbruAry  lifflS,  pp.  !>Mi,  1 
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Ht^anwhilo    several    aathropolot^ists,    while    caficrly 

cepting,  from  miHwionarieB  nnd  tmvellers,  evidence  on 

othf^r  p(iint« — evident-c  which  "Sir  Mux  Miillnr  (»n  the 

kliole  diaiwiruged — ivject  or  arts  unaware  of  that  ovidence 

'tfaoire  as  to  the  higher  reli^'iotix  elumcnta  which  Mr  Max 

tfUIcr  f^Iadly  welcomed.     Wo  aro  cxprHssinif  no  opinion 

to  the  genuinenes.'*  of  these   higli  faiths  among  low 

ee».     Wo  nn:  only  sketching  two  contradictory  phan- 

1$,  or  idola,  which  haunt  the  caves  of  two  opposed 

of  thinkem.     Th«>s€!  phniitaionH  cannot  but  provoke  a 

lile  or  a  sigh.     We  ai-o  all,  whatever  our  theories  may 

at  bottom  so  terribly  unscitiiitific,  and  ko  devoid  of 

ring  humour.    The  teBtimouy  that  euitH  us  is  excellent; 

jrta  that  damage  our  favourite  hypotheses  are,  at 

'  griively  Mubjoct  to  8u»piL-ioii,  or  detsorve  not  even 

ition  at  our  hantin. 

While*  mnkinir  allowance  for  these  foibles  of  the  learned 

I'ho  Mtuy  at  home,  we  must  also  reckon  with  a  malady 

those  who  observe  abroad.      There  is  an  artless  con- 

sion  of  Blind  wliich  leads  an  obaon-cr  to  doecribe,  say, 

ke  belief  uf  liu  ^iavages  in  a  creative   being,  and  pre- 

itly  to  ilcny  that  they  have  ?iny  such   noticjn   at  all. 

iDthcr  ti*aveUer  will  assure  us  that  a  certain  African 

have  no  gods  but  their  kings;  and,  anon,  will  inform 

that   thry  have  a  supreme  god — whom  they  do  not 

arsbip.    Both  these  writers,  though  their  evidence  sounds 

nonsense,  had  a  meaning.    The  first  probably  meant 

It,  though  his  savnges  possesKt^  an  ideji  of  a  nmker  of 

igs.  they  had  no  idea  approaching  to  his  own  concep* 

>n  of  the  God  of  Christianity.    The  second  writer,  in  hia 

art84>rtion,  thought  only  of  gods  who  receive  gifts  and 

ition.     In  his  noxt  page,  almoHt,  he  did  not  conceal 

it  the  tribe  had  also  a  theological  conception  of  a  god. 

teeompauied  by  any  cult.     Thus,  at  lea«t,  w©  try  to 

true  the  contradictoiy  evidence;  but,  obvioufily,  this 

difficult  ground.    The  nnthropolc^st,  however,  should 

at  cite  one  of  the  contradictory  ussortions  of  his  witneBS 

rithout  alio  quoting  the  other.     Perliaps  some  wi-iters 

iviog  found  their  *  fact  *  do  not '  read  on.' 

It  18  chiefly  in  the  anthropological  Mtudy  of  savage 
eligion — a  field  in  which  bias  ruleo — *ind  especially  in 
^if^mpLK  to  descry  the  dim  origins  of  religion,  that  the 
£ti]tiea  as  to  evidence   make  themselves  felt    Borne 
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tribes,  as  the  Melanesians,  have  a  kind  of  accret  lanj 

in  regard  to  thoir  religion  and  ritiml.    AlmoHt  iiil^j 

interrogated,  have  good  reasons  for  reticence,  or  for  a 

fulrto  or  oviisivo  replies.     The  gods,  liko  the  fairioSt  4 

Iov«  to  bo  Hpoken  about ;  perhtipn  thcsir  very  namei 

scarcely  he  uttered  witli  safety.    This  makes  evi 

given  to  Kiiropeans  iniiiiiti^d  m  t)iu  Mysteries  espa 

\'iiluable.    The   ordinary  savAgo  lores  a  hoax,  saj 

Sproat  concerning  the  Ahts;  and  he  may  piirpoeelj 

lead  inquirers  by  way  of  a  Jait.    His  habits  of  attS 

arulaxj  he  ia  easily  tired ;  then  he  invents  beUefii,l 

answmi*  leading  questions  in  the  sonse  whic^h  be  ex 

will  bo  most  acceptable  to  his  catechist.    This  rule  | 

univeniaj  :  wo  have  several  intitutices  of  savages  whol 

to  their  assertions  under  croes-examination.  But,  a94 

only  nnsh  to  please,  the  bios  of  tlie  Kuropo^in  inqairi 

tact,  liix  power  of  entering  into  synipatbcUe  relatione 

the  tribesmen,  and  so  of  extracting  contidentros,  aq 

knowledge  of  the  native  languugo,  must  all  be  crilj 

aHC(>rtained  and  analysed  by  the  anthropological  tht 

who  uses  his  tosljinony,  j 

Bishop  Callaway,  a  most  accurate  aud  strict  obai 

conceived  tlmt  savagtw  were  very  cluver  at  pickii 

religious  ideas  from  explorers  and  missionaries,  and 

uiltiptiiig  thom,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  pd 

them  forward  as  their  own  traditional  beliefs.    T!''' 

cess,  if  imiversul,  may  almost  make  us  despair 

attaining   to  tmstworthy  knowledge   of    the    innc 

borrowed   beliefs   of   the   moet   backward    races. 

practical   religion    is  openly  revealed   in   their   prf 

sacrificed,  and  oeremunies,  and  in  their  wortihip  of  ■ 

or  loc-al  gods.     But,  if  they  possess  anything  like  ai^ 

of  a  supremo  and  creative  being — an  a  very  largo  b4 

evidence  from  all  manner  of  Hource.t  declarer — and  jl 

not   worship    that   being,  or   not  much,  it  is  plau 

corroboration  from  prayer  and  sucrificu  cauuot 

obtained.     It  may  always  be  urged  by  sceptice 

gods  or  spirits  who  conspicuously  receive  gifts  are 

genuine,  and  that  tlie  alleged  unwondiipped  creatl^ 

is  adapted  from  Christianity  or  Jslam — is,  in  fact, 

tiguient  palmed  off  by  the  gay  (javnge  on  the 

inquirer. 

An  opponent  of  this  very  natural  and.  infll 
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tilo  coiiteuttoD  will  answer,  Qrat  that,  a  go<]  without 
»  or  prayers  is  not  tho  kind  of  IxjinK  whom  mituiion- 
at  lea^t,  roveal  to  tlieir  Bavage  Oocks  ;  uext,  that 
.vage  Ueity,  though  without  sacrifices  or  temples, 
inM«  sanctiomi  the  oath,  and  in  other  can*i»  in  !4p(jk»ii 
he  MytittiHoM,  in  songs,  in  myths,  and  in  proverbial 
se,  all  of  thorn  uiattc-rrt  unlikely  to  bo  borrowed 
European^;  while  thn  wniiien  are,  in  Australia, 
undeniably  kept  in  ignorauce  of  the  being's  names 
AtributuH,  a  thing  imposHiblo  if  he  were  derived 
ChriHtian  teachers.*  FijiaUy,  the  almoat  universal 
lenco  of  evidence  as  to  the  peculiariti«H  of  this 
1  uzLworahippc'd  yet  supremo  being,  from  the  testi- 
of  Peter  Martyr  in  the  newly  discovered  now  world, 
t  of  Mr  Howitt  in  Australia  to-day,  or  of  Mr  Man  in 
idaman  X^b»,  must  suggest  the  question.  Could  no 
auA  sucJi  remote  savage  and  l>arbiiri<t  races  agree 
angely  in  thoir  improvised  figment  about  their 
reed?  This  point  Mr  Tylor  noted  long  ago  in  his 
ittve  Culture.' 

B  general  ntatunienti  ruughly  t>{>caki]ig.  represents 
tive  being,  a  pre-human  entity  of  unthro(K>tnorphie 
(,  a  '  Big  Man,*t  or  ■  luodicino  man."  After  making 
hings,  if  not  all,  and  after  many  mythical  adventui'es 
tb — adventures  often  immoral,  or  fautastic,  or  cruel, 
Kcne — he  now  dwells  indolently  apart,  leaving  the 
sment  of  men  and  nature  to  his  sun  or  sons  (somo- 
not  bom  of  woman)  and  other  deputies.  He  stiH, 
e  hia  own  indiscreet  adventures,  excrciscEf.  in  many 
a  moral  surveillnnre  of  human  i-niiduct,  uud  assigns 
fates  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  who,  however,  in 
myth«,  have  dimtinies  uf  the  most  varied  description, 
ng  of  this  kind,  who  made  the  world,  can  hardly 
tablimated  ancestral  ghost,  especially  among  tribes 


MB  concklcB«t4ana  are  pnt  lorwud  b;  Mr  titag  in  '  VUfOf  uut 

a.' 

ic  Focsiuis-  B«  In  irell  known,  spoke  to  the  InquirrrK  at  It.i/LB. 
e*  Of  their  'IIIk  Man.'  Th«  lumieof  itie  alleged  Australi*n  Bnlnmeor 
ll  b  rradeted  '  Bit;  Man '  tiy  imtiv*  philiriogiKtK.  'Hut  Idatdu  Incllaiu 
ih  AniMTlrk  ■  bur*  «  ran<-i>ptloii  of  a  p«at  taui  win  crmt«d  the  worid 
1  lu  Inbabltant^'  (' CoDtrlbutlons  to  North  American  Ethfudogy,* 
'^  AJSKKtg  the  Cnhrocs  or  KanIu,  KartjA  in  the  niMno  of  thin  1x-lng, 
^^nntM  MB  nwiBCnt.     ike  Bir  Luogt  *iiakias   of  £«llgion,* 
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where  no  such  ^hoata  are  worship)>od,  such  aa  the  Audit- 
manege;  nor  can  he  have  boon  invented  as  a  power  alile 
to  do  for  men,  *  for  a  t^onNideratiun,'  what  men  found  thftt 
they  could  not  do.  by  magic,  for  themfielvee,  as  m  Mr 
Frazor's  tboorj'.    In  fact  ho  receives  no  •  considoratJon '— 
KUch  us  minor  deities  or  Hpirits  in  iiiuny  ca^eMdo  receive — 
in  the  way  of  gift««.    There  remainH,  then,  the  ttc«ptieiil 
hypothcttii^  that  the  idoa  of  this  Big  Man  was,  fi-om  North 
AmGrieiL  to  Wemorn    and  Central  Africa,  and  thence  to 
AuHtralia,  a  tijjment  adapted  by  rtmea  in  varioun  Klagesof 
culture,  out  of  tho  eailiest  European  attempts  at  teoehillf 
Christian  doctrines.   Or,  on  the  other  tiand,  tho  conceptiot  j 
of  thiH  boing  may,  pi'rhaps— we  expremi  no  opinion — becl 
natural  and  genuine  product  of  very  early  human  xpeeihi 
lation,  prior,  possibly,  oven  to  the  belief  inghoBt^orspirift  , 
To  uttiiin  iinythin};  like  a  oound  idea  of  thi»  proiil<Mii,a 
very  large  bulk  of  evidence  must  be  carefully  sifted— a  ■ 
new  task,  for  the  ttistimonios  to  tliis  form  of  belief  baya 
usually  been  either  overlooked  or  ignored,  or  perh«p< 
overworketl  and  over-em phaaiKed,  us  the  rase  may  be,  by 
inquirers  of  opposite  bias  or  theory. 

The  truth  is  thiit,  juat  where  eertAinty  would  be  inOft 
iiiteretitinjf,  there  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.    Differeit 


obsor^'oi-s,  in  the  same  region,  often  make  absolutely  poD' 
tradictory  reports,  cspL'ciuUy  as  to  thia  kind  of  religioM 
or  speculative  belief  in  a  superior  being.  The  student, 
theroforo,  inuut  here  exenriso  the  most  careful  vtgilaiM'| 
over  the  characters,  bias,  and  opportunities  of  n<3quiriDf 
information  enjoyed  by  his  witnoRSOH.  In  tho  COM  rf 
converted  savages  who  give  information,  one  man  taaj 
feel  pride  in  declaring  that  ho  and  his  iincestors  practically 
know  Christian  doctrinist,  in  a  ruugh  or  obliterated  shapo^ 
from  time  immemorial.  Another  convert,  rejoicing  in 
his  new  creed,  may  vow  that,  bofoi-e  the  good  mi«»ionari« 
came,  his  ancestors  and  he  dwelt  in  total  theological  dark- 
ness. Again,  a  traveller  or  squatter  may  bo  prejudiow^ 
against  the  '  niggers,'  and  convinced  that  they  are  on* 
conscious  atheists.  If  thoy  deny  this,  he  aays  that  'there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  humbug  him.'  Another  settler  or 
explorer,  more  sympathetic,  may  assert  the  reven^ 
either  bccnu>=:o  lie  was  better  trusted  and  more  conGdm 
ill,  or  ImcjiuKe  he  was  more  easily  gulled.  In  trustjnf 
either  class  of  depoucnttt,  the  anthropologist  must  aot 


'rejwit  st«tcnienKs  bccauso  ho  winhes.  or  tloes  not 
0  believe  them,  or  because  they  eiiit  or  cuntradict 
biy.  The  delicyicy  and  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  are 
Inoun. 

is  far  no  theory  as  to  the  begrinnings  of  religion 
len  scientifically  demonstrated ;  perhaps  scientific 
Btration  in  inipussible.  But  tlie  Htudy,  if  pumued 
inust  be  pursued  in  a  »cient)6c  spirit.  The  religious 
B  irreligious  bias,  the  a  priori  bias,  which  neglects 
Ki  ignores  evidence  injurious  to  preconceived  or 
t  theories,  and  the  innovating  bias,  which  aims  at 
some  new  thing,  are  almost  equally  noxious.  Yet 
iriori  bias  is  couscr\'ativo,  while  the  revolutionary 
events  stagnation  and  facile  acquiescence  in  official 
;»erhaps  insufficiently  teeted,  and  resting  mainly  on 
pular  belief  in  the  groat  human  gods  of  popular 
U 

i  diief  error  of  anthropolc^st«  and  laythologifitB 
fMrays  been  to  applaud,  but  not  to  practise,  tlie 
B  rolea  of  inquiry  which  we  have  stated.   They  will 

Ei  «tatementtj  ttrnt  suit  their  ingenious  hypotbeses, 
allowing  due  weight,  or  perhaps  any  weight,  or 
y  mention,  to  statements  of  a  contradictor}' 
Iter.  The  rise  of  any  relatively  fresh  idea — such  as 
t  the  solar  myth,  based  on  disease  of  language ;  or 
Mfltral  spirits ;  or  of  Totemism ;  or  of  gods  of 
^ble  life,  and  agricultural  magic ;  or  of  the  cxiat- 
f  phallic  rites — leads  to  the  production  of  systemB 
Oted  almost  exclusively  by  the  notion  of  phallicism, 
lemtsm,  or  spirits  of  vegetation,  or  ancestor  worship, 
|l  selected  blend  of  two  or  three  of  thee«  elements. 
m  research  for  the  origins  of  religion  appears  ahiiost 
ma  when  we  reflect  that  the  most  backward  savages 
|t 'primitive,' art  Mr  Mux  Miiller  justly  insisted,  but 
*&*"ig^  highly  artificial  and  complex.  If  these 
lemlt  of  evolution,  an  iucaleulablo  numlwr  of 
must  have  pH»#ed  since  the  naked  men  who 
h  tongues  began  to  organise  and  elaborate  mere 
it  cries  into  speech.  During  all  these  a?on8  of 
existence,  who  can  toll  what  were  the  psycholo- 
i  of  the  race,  or  what  ideas,  what  specula- 
^mised  on  what  now  unknowable  pRy<'hical  bases, 
roav  havfi^  evolved  and  abuntloned  ?  The 
at 
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a^irit- 


Ravages — if  any  such  exist — who  are  quite  irrehgiciYM 
neither  knowing  h  fimntivo  being,  nor  wuntliipping  spi»^i^ 
nuty  have  desorted  gods  and  spirtta,  found  unservice^^^)^ 
in  favour  of  material  magic.  The  Ravages — if  any  ^xs^ 
exist — who  Icnow  of  a  creativt-  being,  and  pray  to  anceaa^^d 
spirits,  may  have  taken  to  the^e  beliefs  and  cultst  bpog>  »■■ 
thoy  found  material  magic  to  be,  more  or  less,  a  failv^ra 
M"r  Fraz<*r,  in  his  'Golden  Bougli,'  advocates  the  prc»ba- 
hility  of  the  latter  course  of  evolution.  One  wt  of  .siivixx** 
(gi-oup  A),  without  a  god,  and  without  woi-ship  of  f»|>i  WJ" 
(aa  ho  holds),  praetiae  inagic  excluwively.  Same  of  iJ3**tf 
neighbours  (group  B),  finding  magic  notquit«  satiHfHct^JT' ' 
have  made  a  forwai-d  Btcp,  and  now  invoke  anrest-'*'  ' 
ghoats.  But  obviou&ly  any  one  who  chooses  may  nrj^^t 
that  the  Brst  wtt  at  one  time,  pHrhapt),  practised 
worship.  like  the  second,  but  dropped  it  as  not  practi 
so  profitable  a.1  nuigic  pure  and  Mimplc. 

Nobody  can  tell  how  many  such  revolutions  of  opi: 
and  practice  occiu'red — if  thoy  ever  occurred  at  al 
*  the  dark  backward  and  abyMm  of  time,'  during  w! 
human  cries  of  various  uorta  wore  Iwing  evolved  into 
existing  highly  complex  and  logical  langujtgesuf  thu 
nativan  of  Autttralia.*     It  w  true  that  magic  is  unive: 
quod  itmijtn't  ifuod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibu.9  ;  antl  tlukl* 
we  accept  certain  ovidonco  (that  of  Mr  Spencer  and 
Gilleu)  as  final  and  exlmustive,  there  exists  a  very  sa 
region  almost  wholly  destitute  of  religious  belief  or 
ship  of  spirits.     But,  ev«;n  if  the  tividuuee  in  favour  of 
absence  of  religion  in  that  diatrict  is  really  cxhiiuBtt' 
we  cannot   possibly   be   certain    that  the  (A)   group 
savages,  now  wholly  in-cligious,  did  not  once  enteri 
religious  idotm  which  they  have  abandoned ;  just  fw 
(B)  group  of  savages  (f^  hypoihem),  by  ^^r  Frazer's 
have  at  least  modified  magic  by  introducing  a  tincture 
spirit- worship.     The  question  is  akin  to  that  courajn 
which  the  Irish  gentleman  said  that  he  '  would  be  g: 
argue  it  either  way  for  a  guinea.* 

In  short,  it  wppean*  to  us  (hat  anthro|>c)logIcal  n 
nientA  cannot  logically  be  brought  forwurxl  either  for 


*  Mr  Fnutr  obaarvw  tbat  rrira  Ute  Cmtnl  AustmUsiu  hAt«  i 
(ta  wc»ntrfc  beU«f  which,  Judgliiic  by  their  nytblMl 
aiMWtors  nppcAT  to  bftvi  h«ld. 
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lilaGk  or  the  d4»fenc«  of  ntlif^on  as  it  exiuts  umong  our- 
idTes.  \VhUe  one  purty  contendH  that  certain  CliriHtian 
floctiinefl  are  modiflcatioas  of  savage  or  barbaric  religious 
tdflas,  Ui«  uHiliatton  between  the  two  haa  still  to  bo  oetab- 
Brthed.  Mi>»nwhi](>  the  opposite  p»i'ty  replied,  in  effect, 
TertiilliaD,  that  the  heathen  t^icein  Christ ianam 
iiuralUrr  cixlamunt.  Both  eidea  argue  in  accordance 
th  their  prc'conceivcd  ideas  and  natural  or  acquired 
Meanwhile,  lM>hi>l(Iiii}{  the  rttlalive  wuiikneK!!  u£  the 
jDce,  and  the  divisions  among  specialists,  the  world, 
unwimilj,  ronuiins  iuditTureut.  ThuH  the  quest  of 
igtuuj)  origins,  though  perhnpH  the  most  attractive 
of  anthropology,  reniaim^  the  tnoHt  disputable  ;  and 
FCAulttt  ait)  thi)  mo«t  iiiMucure.  Yet  we  niu^t  not  diMisL 
>m  the  quext.  As  to  the  truth  of  religion,  the  science 
religion,  ns  Mr  JevotiH  urgeH,  cnn  tell  us  nothing;  but 
can  add  to  the  accumulated  fact^  about  the  history  of 
Meanwhile  nothing  is  more  needed  than  ko\- 
of  facts,  fompiled  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Ling 
l'b  'Aborigines  of  Tasiuauia.' 
Among  recent  btmlwon  this  »pixuilativii  nitlr  of  aiithra- 
both  disciples  and  opponents  confess  the  pre- 
tence of  Mr  J.  G.  Frazors  'Golden  Bough,'  in  the 
id  and  greatly  ampUfiad  edition.  Sincu  Mr  Tyloj-V 
rinittive  Culture,'  now  thirty  years  old,  we  have  had 
kg  so  learned  as  '  The  Golden  Bough  * ;  and,  till  Mr 
^lor  gives  us  the  new  book  on  which  he  is  understood  to 
engagiMl,  Mr  Frazcr  need  fear  no  rival.  He  has  not 
made  the  most  serious  and  minute  re.searchcs  into 
it«d  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  he  has  pushed 
inirieM  at  first  hand  among  contemporary  navage  and 
rbaric  races  by  aid  of  correspondents  abroad.  Me  has 
contributed  several  of  their  reports  to  the  '  Journal 
.^the  Anthropological  Institute.'  Yet  his  '  Golden  Bough ' 
[mly  part',  he  says,  uf  th*':  pbui  which  he  ha-s  traced  out. 
'  Iju*  he  h&»  dwelt  chiclly  on  the  religiou,  magic,  ritual, 
lolngy,  and  folk-lore  connected  with  the  worship  of 
spirits  or  godii  of  vegetable  life  and  of  agriculture ; 
[h,  in  other  works,  he  hiui  suduloui^ly  explored  Totem- 
.  and  here  he  has  elucidated  Taboos  and  other  early 
titutions  and  superstitious.  But  he  has  no  intention 
treating  the  curly  history  of  religion  from  a  ningle 
iw  point  of  view.'    This  is  reaasuring,  for  aa  v;rea^ 
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Znus  hjiuj»«lf,  and  a  crowd  of  other  ^ds  and  men 
beasts  appear  in  Mr  Frazor's  work  as  very  closely 
nected  with,  if  not  bom  from,  trees  and  plants  and  p 
spirits,   some    readers    may   surmise   that  vegetation  is 
usurping  the  throne  hold  in  earlier  theories  by  the  sun. 

Kvvry  tnytbolugiHl  Iuiowh  the  temptation  tu  use  a  good 
and  useful  key  on  all  locks.  The  key  of  vegetarian  and 
agricultural  mafjic  and  religion  is  an  escellonl  key ;  and 
thuugh  wo  cAniiot  conceal  our  opinion  that  Mr  tVarar 
applies  it  to  Kome  locks  which  it  does  not  quite  6t^  tia 
himself  assures  us  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  of  oni- 
vordal  application,  and  that  he  '  frankly  recognises  the 
futility  and  inherent  absurdity  of  auy  attempt  to  explain 
the  whole  vast  organism  as  tht?  product  of  any  one  Himpte 
factor.'  Indeed  he  arrays  many  factors,  even  in  this  boot 
though,  as  wo  remarked,  the  vegetable  factor  seams  to 
U*  be  overworked. 

As  regards  religion,  there  is  a  point  on  which  Hr. 
Frazer  might  reflect.  This  is  his  dcflnition  of  rclif^oa. 
Dist'UBsion  becomes  a  mere  beating  of  the  air  if  the  de- 
finitions of  the  dobotors  differ.  '  By  religion.'  Mr  Frawir 
warns  us, '  I  understand  a  propitiation  or  conciliatioool 
powers  superior  to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and 
control  the  ctjurwe  of  natm-e  and  of  human  life.'  Such 
propitiation  is  undoubtedly  'religious';  but  doen  Mr  I'VaMT 
think  his  definition  exhaustive?  For  example,  could  ht 
deny  religious  faith  to  Bertram,  in  '  Rokeby '  ? 


MiuD  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot ; 
For  I  believe — but  tremble  not.' 


W  Much  leas  did   Bertram  •  propitiate '  or  '  conciUate ' 

I  superior  power  In   which  he  believed.     Now  if,  for 

I  nakc  of  nrguraent,  we  ever  did  find  backward  races 

I  lieving  in  '  a  power  superior  to  man,"  yet  not  propitiotin; 

I  him,  would  Mr  BVaxer  say  *  their  belief  U)  not  religiousj 

K  Mr  Jevons  observes  ; 

f 


tting 
usj 

UtM 


*It  is  obvioua  that  gMAt  danffer  may  lurk  in  the  defini 
of  ivligton  that  we  may  adopt;  it  is  easy  and  tempting 
ileflne  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  religion  either  Is  oi" 
is  not  true,  and  to  exhibit  the  conv»;]KJiitliiig  i-onclnflioD  W 
tfwentitfe  iufei-euce,  when  it  is  really  only  the  dHvelopment 
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itific  deflnitioD,  which  begged  tho  question  to  begiu 


Frazer's  definition,  of  cou»v,  is  not  ilevined  for  any 
ncfa  illo^cal  purpo8«.  But  if  we  could  find  racea  who, 
BlcB  Bertram,  IwHove,  but  do  not  tremble,  Mr  Fmy^jr's 
defiiution  would  upparently  rule  them  out  as  non-reli- 
l^oiu,  vrbereos,  wo  think,  they  would  really  exhibit  n  very 
btcreeting  stage  of  religion.  They  might  be  destitute  of 
nGgiouH  practice,  but  not  of  religious  belief,  except  by 
Mr  Fmzer's  definition,  if  iireased  a^inst  them.  lu  the  face 
<'(  that  dcflnition  wo  conceive  that  the  science  of  religion 
vuulil  be  absolutely  bound  to  exiuniue  and,  if  possible,  to 
iuccmtit  for  a  religious  belief  uuat-conipnnied  by  cidt  or 
[nir8hi|> — tliat  in,  if  Murh  ii  belief  wero  well  ittte^^tvd.  It 
be  a  religious  phenomenon,  like  any  other,  except 
'  Mr  PrazerV  present  definition  of  religion. 
It  ts  not  our  purputie  here  to  outer  into  diiK-uMsion,  in 
of  Mr  Frawr' B  hj-potheses.  '  It  baa  been  my  wish 
tintention,'  be  says,  '  tn  drawiis  sharply  as  possible  the 
'  uf  deuiarcatiou  between  my  fuctn  and  the  hytwthescs 
'  whirh  I  have  att^^mpted  to  rolligiite  thrm-'  No  Kuch 
ly  treasure-house  of  facts  and  of  statements,  as  to  the 
vie  tliemo,  has  iu  our  time  been  opened  to  the  anthro- 
«1 ;  while  the  myriads  of  exact  n-ferences  enable 
'  reader  to  check  hie*  author  by  following  the  context 
which  the  extract-*  are  detached.  •  Reatl  on,'  Mr 
itone  was  wont  to  sjiy  when  an  opponpnt  quoted  an 
lupeech  of  his  ;  nnd  Mr  FriiTier  oflers  us  the  opportunity 
''reading  on."  His  method,  the  free  use  of  hj-pothesirt. 
hasthis advantage, namely,  thatwhon  an  idea  has  dawned 
en  him  aa  a  probable  working  explanation  t>f  pheuumona, 
it  hae  often  led  him  into  i-egions  of  research  where  no 
bgiisfa  anthropologist  hits  preceded  him.  The  hypothesis 
ia  his  mind  aLso  opens  his  eyes  to  fact«  which  a  student, 
without  the  hyi>othesis,  might  have  reganled  as  neglltiWo- 
Ob  tbo  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  colligated  hypothesee, 
many  or  all  of  which  must  crumble  if  one  is  demonstrably 
:t,  lends,  we  fear,  an  air  of  inatability  to  the  whole 

It  ia  alxaost,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Fraxor 


•  •»•  latmMtaoml  XoaOit/,-  April  UOl,  p.  il^ 
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did  »ut  write  a  wlioUy  new  book.  m8t*«d  of  acco' 
dating  his  now  verj-  advanctjd  theory,  and  his  npw 
tionn  of  fa<;tif,  to  tbo  framewoi'k  of  his  first  edition. 
we  are  uut  iiiiatakeii,  tho  volumes,  as  they  stand,  con 
ideam  which  c-annot  eiutily  ti«  cleaned  (though  [Kissibly  ihujr 
L-an)  from  tho  charge  of  being  self -contradictory,"  Thi^ 
is  probably  duo  to  tho  method  of  piecing  the  new  flutJi 
into  th(»  old  garment.  Wheit)  Mr  Fi-azor  has  apparently 
chnuged  hia  mind  nn  itnportjint  points,  ht' hfwor^/u;ioiitt% 
loft  tho  record  of  his  previous  opinion  behind  him,  withoot 
Batisfaetorily  reconciling  the  two  seemingly  opposit-o  and 
mutually  trxrlumvo  iduas.  But  it  in  perhaps  hardly  fair 
to  criticise  a  work  which,  though  vast,  is  only  |>urt.  of  the 
plan  and  Rywtx'ju  that  Mr  Frixzer  has  traced  out  for  hini- 
uolf.  HiK  stylo,  unlike  tliat  of  nmuy  Hclentiflc  wTitera,  u 
rareful,  agreeable,  vivacious,  and  only  very  occamonaHf 
shows  a  vein  of  rather  too  esuberont  rhetoric.  At<  to  liis 
demonstration  of  tho  extent  to  which  the  religion  ol 
vegetation  has  affected  ritual,  usage,  and,  by  way  of 
KUr\'ivHl,  i>opuIar  cu^ttom,  nobo«Iy  can  deny  that  he  hM 
succeeded  in  pro^Hng  the  vast  rang©  of  this  influeiM* 
Difficulties  arise  in  special eai^cs  ;  asinthatof  thesupivnja 
Arj'an  god  '  whoso  life  wa»  in  the  mistletoe  or  tJi'Iden 
Bough,'  and  in  a  theory  even  more  hnzardous.  Through', 
the  wholp  dt>n«e  labyrinthine  forest  of  bin  work  th8> 
Ariadne's  clue  which  guides  biin  never  leaves  his  hand;  audi 
his  eye  never  wavers  from  hid  gwd,  though  a  critic  whm 
follows  may  conceive  that  the  thread  is  not  only  tnng!e4 
but  in  some  places  broken.  This  does  not  blind  u»  to 
the  value  of  Mr  Prater's  immen^  erudition  and  un- 
wottrieil  industrj-.t 

If.  on  ]>oints  confessedly  speculative,  we  cannot  a 
lutel^- applaud  atl  of  Mr  Praiers  work,  there  is  lite 
we  think,  no  escrption  to  be  taken  to  '  The  Xativo 
of  CenttuI  Australia.'  by  Mr  Baldwiu  Spencer.  Prol 
of  Biology  in  the  Universnty  of  Melbourne,  and  Mr 

•  Tkbtaalnaev^leBot  tta«  Mnbercf  iba  wUde  stflod -BlagtDl 
Brilslan '  ia  tlw  •  BMntNnsh  itovtow,'  Oolotov  IWI. 

t  TlM>    atom  KKwiAl   iillliiiMi   at   Ur  Fnu«r'>  bonk  which   we  biT^ 
otMWTvd   UT   tw  Kr  HutUMd   WUlwM    irf   'Tke   Lwad  of   Peneo*  L  tit, 
•Mas':  tt.r  M««nl  aaHiiupdlogllWu  «Ad  telle  \m1uu  t*  nrtsoa 
>V«Dt-lan';  amI  two  aaaijni    at  ccaiaMMmUe  »t««1,  utit   i 
mumn.  ta  ]lr  Ul*"*  *  Mi^^  *aA  B«l%f(«&.^  wftfa  the  p«t^  e( 
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I.  Bubprotector  of  Aborigines  at  Alice  Spiings.  South 
nil's.  Mr  Gil]cii  has  kiionTi  tho  rather  it^olatcd  savagM 
ntral  AuMt^^Uiu  for  twenty  yea.nt,  and  i^osHasnes  their 
lenc«e,  having  been  permitt^ed,  with  Mr  Spencer,  to 
TO  their  initiatory  and  magical  rites.  These  gontle- 
have  borne  the  heat  of  many  h  day  and  tlm  fati(»iie 
saxy  a  sleepless  night  in  watching  niuiniuenea  ofteu 

and  dinguDting.  Thny  have  furnished  an  account  of 
'hole  aboriginal  lifp,  whirh  miiy  aImo«f.  I»e  onlled  ex- 
jve.  and  give  ue  many  photographi*.  With  searcely 
w  of  thenry,  they  give  factw  of  evorj'  doseription.  We 
>t  here  go  into  these  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
ribos,  e8pc»cinlly  tlie  Aruntn,  are  all  but  destitute  {aa 
di»!HTib«'d)  of  any  trare  of  what  the  widest  definition 

call  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  posseRH  an 
rate  mat^nv'at  magic,  a  nmgic  of  '  sympathy '  and 
tion,  with  no  appeal  to  spirit*.  They  have  adapted 
ory  of  evolution  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  creative 
r,  or  for  any  future  life  except  thftt  of  re-incamAtion. 
'  form  of  TiJt«minm  in  peculiar,  pei-hap<t  niiique.  On 
ither  hand,   the  development  of  government  in,  in 

rB«poct«,  mc»ro  advanced  than  that  of  most  of  tho 
Igines ' — a  kind  of  magiBtraey  deoconding  in  the  male 
lot  tho  femnln.  To  read  this  book  is  an  edut^ation  to 
tientilic  explorer. 

TOlume  murh  slighter,  though  interesting  and  iu- 
bnt,  is  Mr  Richard  Semon'n  '  In  tho  Aiutralian  Bush,* 
lat«d  from  the  German.  Mr  Semon  waw  travelling 
bout  two  years  in  thu  northern  parts  of  Australia. 
itind  the  natives  •  truthful  on  the  whole " ;  apparently 
could  not  take  thi>  troubln  to  invent  a  good  lly.  In 
EUiguage,  'abstract  words'  are  wanting,  though  in 
•ai  Australia  Mr  Si«.-ncer  noted  the  names  of  two 
ieal  beings.  Vnijtiynhikala,  which  moans,  *  self-ox- 
•,  or  made  out   of    nothing.'     It   is  not  eany  to  bo 

•iilwtract'  than  that.  Mr  Semen's  book,  though 
intere^ing  us  a  record  of  travel,  has  no  particular 
topological  value. 

r  AIIdrIdge*»  book. '  The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.' 
a  practical  character,  and  adiis  very  little  to  our 
'IcKlgo  of  the  more  intimate  ideas  of  the  natives  of 
e*n  Africa.  It  would  be  very  instructive  if  we  knew 
secrets  of  the  Mysteries,     Hut  Mr  Alldrtdgu 
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fwvys, '  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  tlic  ii 
Myateries,  and  indeed  I  always  toll  the  people 
hnvB  no  wish  that  they  should  divulge  to  me  an) 
that  they  have  sworn  to  ke«p  secret.'     As  roornILiU 
must   commend    Mr   Alldridge,   but  the   antbropok 
grieves.     A  few  traces  of  '  automatism ' — as  in  the 
poan  use  of  the  divining-rod — occur  in  native  divinatt 
Of  theNo,  however,  Mr  Skuat  give«  much  better  examplj 
His  '  Malay  Magic '  is  a  particularly  excellent  work, 
author  states  the  usual  objection!*  against  all  ant 
logical  evidence,  objectioua  which  we  have  already  ■ 
aiderod.    Uo  then  gives  the  chant«  and  other  native  . 
on  which  he  founds  bis  reports,  in  the  original  laugi 
with  translations.    This,  as  we  have  Keen,  is  the 
all  kinds  of  tentimouy  in  the  anthro[xi logical  Held. 
Malays,  under  a  veneer  of  lalam,  preserve  almost  all 
widely  diffused  ideaH  of  Havage  culture.     Tfaey  are 
deeply  Islamised  to  teach  us  much   about  thoir  eat 
rohgton,  but  they  are  nuuitent  of  magic  oud  spelU. 
divination,  forms  of  automatism  (an  in  *  table-tun 
are  employed ;  and  the  movements,  ca.U8ed  by  unconstue 
muKcular  action,  are  attributed  to  ttpirits.     The  ane<: 
quoted  from  Sir  Fi-ancie  Swettenham,  of  a  piece  of  di^ 
tion  done  under  htti  own  eyee,  may,  perhaps,  Ije  explail 
by  Mr  Maskelyne,  the  conjurer,  but  i»  certainly,  aa 
itfl  method,  beyond  the  ordinary  comprehension.    ' 
many  of  the  Malay  beliefs  and  pnictices,  of  which 
Skeat  tells  U8,  are  familiar  to  us  already  as  existing  ai 
other  races,  the  exactitude  of  hi.s  niciliod  and  hi« 
pathetic  attitude  make  his  volume  one  of  the  best  of  i 
contributions  to  anthropology. 

In  conclusion,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Mr  tipenc«r  and  Mr  Gillen.  by  the  aid  of  the  Cidol 
Governments,  and  of  friends,  are  engaged  in  a  new 
promising  expedition.  The  Govei'nment  of  India  basj 
pointed  Mr  Risley  (welt  known  for  hia  excellent: 
to  bo  Director  of  Ethnography.  The  *  Journal  of 
thropological  Institute"  has  been  gi-eotly  enliirged 
improved,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans 
the  late  and  actual  presidents,  Mr  C  H.  Read  and 
Haddon,  whoso  record  of  research  near  TorrcB  Straits  I* 
in  the  press.  The  harve«t  >s  vast,  and  the  reapers  arv 
neither  few  nor  indolent. 
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IfUeniat.ional  CmtfftvMg  oj  Woinen,  1899  :  Report  of 
laaetiona.     Seven  vots.     Edited  by  the  Counteaa  of 
rdwD.     London  :  Fislior  I'nwin,  1900. 
ftten    and   thrh'    IVork.      By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Arthur 
eltoD.     Tjondon  :  Methiien,  100]. 

probably  tioie  to  say  that  whilo  a  constant  aud 
n^  interest  attaches  to  the  doingfi  of  men,  and  to 
tattoui*  between  tuen  aud  women,  a  diH<!u»9ion  ou 
>«ition  of  women  only  i«  one  which  often  meets 
)Ot  rery  half-hearted  welcome.  It  is  iionnected  in 
's  tninds  with  a  certain  <!onihativenes»  and  asser- 
w,  of  which  nuui,  who  wi^bi-ft  to  bo  let  uloue,  is 
ily  iutoleraut.  He  in  apt  to  turn  away  in  iliemay 
itatenipntfl  such  as  that  recently  made  by  »  well- 
1  novelist,  that  there  is  '  great  need  for  an  earaeet. 
sed  L'nquirj*  into  the  reason  why  woman  all  over 
>rhl  has  become  such  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
itory  of  man,'  and  for  an  *  equally  earnest  endeavour 
[  some  flure  foothold  for  improvement."  That,  he 
Is  exactly  what  is  not  required ;  enquiries  aud 
roQTs  are  in  their  results  profoundly  unpleasing; 
bhout^h,  no  doubt,  women  are  a  disturbiuK  element 
life-history  of  men,  it  is  an  element  to  which  men 
low  become  accuHtonied.  Women,  of  coume,  may 
one  side  of  men's  lives  ;  but,  when  that  side  is  out- 
ir  put  aside,  nonvon  can  disturb  no  longer,  and 
9  comfortably  relegated  to  lliair  proper  place  as 
sses  of  households,  mothers  of  childrtm,  and  minis- 
angels,  when  ministering  angels  are  required. 
t-  this  is  not.  and  it  never  really  hns  boon  the  fact. 
is  more  truth  in  tho  saying,  '  Chen;hez  Ih  femme,' 
iiere  is  in  most  of  such  maxims ;  and  neither  the 
t  attempt  to  regulate  the  position  of  women*  nor 
quiry  which  MrH  Steelu  Huggeutfi,  will  materially 
w  the  disturbing  element  of  which  she  Hpeaks. 
beginning  of  history  until  now  it  has  existed, 
iwfoaed  to  give  way  either  to  oppression  or  to 
Woiueu  liave  indeed  experieiic<?d  all  poa- 
udes  of  fortune;  the  highest  nml  the  Lowest 
theirs.    If  it  be  true  to  say  that  women  ut 
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th^ir  worst  aud  best  aro  oe  hoavon  nud  hcU,  it'  ist-ru^ 
Btill    to    miy   that    tho    extremes   of    u-omeu*s    fata 
touched  heaven  and  hell.    Women  have  been  drudges  i 
heaiita  of  burden :  thuy  have  been  shut  up  and  seque 
their  mental  and  tiptritual  qwUitieti  have  beou  di 
««d  stunted ;  they  have  exercised,  by  nieati,s  Liwful 
unlawful,  supreme   empire  over  men ;   they  have 
idcuiiK1^d  find  uxultiHl  to  the  tikics,  they  have   bcoD 
jected  to  the  decp^Bt  and  woi-at  degradation  the 
can  ever  know;  they  have  been  prait«ed  and  abuspd: 
highest  tributes  and  the  moafc  scalhinR  satire*  have' 
lavished  upon  them;  and  through  it  all  they  have 
and   they  ronuiin,  a  disturbing  element    in    the   li« 
men.    The  methods  of  the  disturbauco  are  indeed  va 
Soniotimos  a  woman  haraK^es  men  by  irrationality  i 
caprice:   sometimeH   she    wi"eekw  men  and  tbin^ 
re^utat-od  love:  sometimes,  like  Madame  Gnyon,  she  il 
frri's  with  the  cstnhHshc*!  view  of  rrligion :  HOmetimt 
Keats  putA  it, 

' .  .  .  She  ia  like  a  milk-white  tomb  that  blcuto 
For  man'tj  prvtvcttoii ' : 

sometimeA,  tin  the  pei*siHtent  eameut  reformer,  t«ho  U| 
the  even  tenour  of  man's  way :  but  always  sho  is  tia 
to  appear  lis  a  disturbin-;  fort'O  which  it  is  diHicnll 
reckon  with,  and  which  is  full  of  unexpected  surprises. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that,  tbroiiphc 
all  their  vicissitudes,  and  throughout  all  their  hi^ton 
women  have  never  for  any  hmfrth  of  time  been  t.rcata 
am  if  they  were  Iwjund  by  the  same  laws,  amonnblc  to  t|K 
same  reasouing.  and  possest^ed  of  the  same  mental  jMifftf 
as  men;  iind  then'  aiti  thosf  who  aswcrl  that  herein  ii4 
the  Bccret  of  the  difficulty  and  the  dintuTbance.  Of  coun 
tliere  is  the  obvious  reply  that  this  is  Ixwause  women  MJ 
physically  and  intellectually  inferior,  although 
morally  superior,  lo  mcu.  aud  that  in  this  world,  so 
as  the  phymcal  aud  iutellectual  furees  hold,  aa  tfaejr  i 
the  supreme  place,  f^o  long  wameu  must  Luke  the  k 
pt»sition.  This  arguuieut  eutiri'ly  justifie-s  woman's  phtt 
in  hi»tor>'.  for  it  asserts  that  women  are  both  inferffl 
and  superior  to  men,  but  never  their  e>quat>i.  They  m 
weaker,  thcj'  are  stupider,  and  they  are  better  than  tmbi 
find  they  always  trill  remain  so.     That  is  the  ^iew  b^ 
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it  fhe  preBcnt  day,  and  it  ia  the  view  which  hati 
to  pr«vHiletl  in  the  hiRtoi-y  of  mankind.  But  thin 
ismet  by  the  assertlou  lliat.  tin  civilisation  advancas, 
ll  fbreu  tcndtf  ti>  yield  tu  int<^lluctuaI  force ;  and  that, 
phjaSeally  wBakor,  wumeii  only  need  educntion 
iportunity  to  be  intellectually  the  eqiialu  of  men ; 
when  the  moral  standard,  rises,  aa  it  imdoubtedly 
^  and  ought  to  ri»e,  the  moral  difference  between 
od  women  xtill  ditniniKh  Hnd  Bniilly  tend  to  dix- 
',  According  to  this  view,  which  is  developed  by 
rtteltOQ  in  th(\  introductory  chapter  of  hor  book. 
i  are  now  in  a  transition  Htage,  and  are  growing  up 

Btat«  of  tutelage  and  protection  to  one  <if  freedom 
apotiMibility,     They  will  gradually  rise  to  the  intel- 

standard  of  men,  and  men  will  rise  to  the  moral 
rd  of  women  ;  and,  when  this  is  aecompHiihed,  the 
toe  in  the  phy^^icnl  strength  of  men  and  women 
I  immatorioL  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  thix  is  n 
5t  whirh  would  aeem  to  promisa  well  for  the  riiou. 
estion  is,  first,  whether  events  seem  to  be  proving 
;}l ;  and  secondly,  whoMmr  the  intclltx^tiud  i.-<|u«iliMa- 

men  and  women  will  not  lead  to  grave  difficulties 
the  disniption  of  society  a«  at  present  conRtitiit««l. 
w  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nineteenth  centiii-j' 
d  an  immenHd  inHuonoo  on  the  ponition  of  women. 
Ming  years  probably  fiaw  women  in  as  unprogred- 

Htate  as  at  any  period  of  civilised  times.  It  i» 
Mary  to  do  mom  than  rec(Li)ituIatfl  the  well-known 
bat  they  were  tjadly  edurrat«<i,  that  the  professsione 
foiled  to  them,  and  that  they  suffered  under  con- 
te  disaUlities  as  to  property,  while  games,  athletic 
bsi  and  even  good  honlth,  were  considered  un- 
lly.  A  writer  early  in  the  last  centurj'  hiineiited 
te  social  policy  of  all  climates  and  ages  should  have 

to  restrict-  the  amiable  ses  to  the  power  of  pluaa- 
id  should  have  thus  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
■  the  qualitieM  of  sHgHcity,  prudence,  loyalty,  gran- 
if  spirit  and  active  heroism,  which  distinguished 
ly  whose  biography  he  was  writing,  and  which  he 
I  to  tliiuk  existed  undiHcuvered  and  unknown  in  a 
lumber  of  her  fellows. 

the  other  hand,  those  members  of  the  'amiable 
|lo  succeeded  in  pleasiug  were  treated  with  great 
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ceremony.     In  tiie  upper  olassee,  at  any  rate,  women 
with  &  consideration   which,  in    ita  exaggerated  foi 
savoured  of  the  unreal  respect  of  chivalry.    Mr  (jloiUt 
uoed  to  8ay  Uiat,  iu  hie  youth,  a  leader  of  fashion  was  i 
asked  how  long  a  time  shouhl  otapse  before  a  man 
rejoin  the   ladiaTi  after   he   hiui    boon   smoking.     '  Fd 
hours,'  vraa  the  reply.    Such  a  suggestion  would  noi 
considered  thafc  of  a  hinatJc,  although  alt  women  do 
smoke  ;  but  it  is  typical  of  the  cerouiouy  of  tin;  post 
—a  ceremony  which  wne  compatible  with  a  very  real' 
of  respect  in  many  essential  things. 

A*  the  century  progressed,  however,  and  the  Victorim 
age  grew  older,  the  change  which  had  already  bcgui 
liecatiic  apparent.  .lane  AuHteii  in  literature,  and  KlixO! 
beth  Fry  iu  phUanthropy,  hat!  atrea<ly  led  the  way; 
about,  tlio  niiddlii  of  the  century  wuiimii  began  to  re 
fonvanl  in  good  eamctit.  The  reform  of  nursing  « 
first;  then  followed  the  entry  of  women  into  the  mc 
and  other  profesitionH,  thnir  HuceettHfuI  <:Iaim  to  a  hi{ 
education,  their  adniis»ion  to  the  municipal  franci 
their  share  in  local  government  and  iu  other  opportl 
ties  of  work  ;  and  tliis  has  been  aec^mpanied  by  a. 
activity  iu  all  forms  of  philanthropy,  and  by  a 
development  of  literary  effort  and  acbicvomcnt.  It 
not  only  iu  England,  of  cout'se,  that  tiiid  has  occurred. 
The  movement  haa  itx  counterpart  more  or  less  in  aU 
Christian  countriea,  while  iu  parts  of  America  and  iq 
some  of  the  Colonies  women  liavo  more  influence,  moRj 
scope,  and  more  political  power  than  in  Rngland.  | 

This  change  in  the  position  of  women  was  very  ■flrriD 
summed  up  and  set  forth  at  the  Intomationat  Congred 
of  Women,  whose  Report  standa  at  the  lieatl  of  thii 
article.  It  is  of  somewhat  portentous  length,  for  it  filli 
seven  volumes,  and  it  cont^iiuH  papers  on  every  rvnceiv- 
able  subject,  from  women's  status  in  local  govemmeol 
to  bee-keeping,  and  from  the  training  necessary  for  tbfl 
medical  and  legal  professions  to  music.  All  that  a  wooiui 
may  do,  and  some  things  that  as  yet  she  may  not, 
hero  described.  The  Congress  was  made  up  of  dolt 
from  almost  every  European  nation,  from  America 
from  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  held  under  the  ausf 
the  International  Council  of  Women,  a  body  whie 
at  represeptiug   the  activities  and  work  of  woar 
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loation.  philanthropy,  the  family,  [>olitic«  and   sociul 

irm,  and  desires  to  include  in  its  ranltH  all  women  of 

e  in  all  nations.    It  is  a  large  ambition,  but,  if  vre  may 

ge  from  the  result,  no  vaiu  one.     Nor  is  it  limited  to 

Conj^evM  of  18U9,  for  tlie  Int^'mational  Counril  itself 

>Dapc^ed  of  representatives  of  National  Councils  ;  and 

Councils  already  exist  in  Canada,  Aniorien,  Great 

tin,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,   untl 

ST  countries. 

Council  cxifits  in  order  to  Rtrcugthen  the  handn  of 
sn  generally.  It  aims  at  giving  them  opjHjrtiiiiitieB 
'thought  and  for  inaugurating;  reforms,  and  it  tlesires 
[afford  to  oil  women  a  means  of  communicjitlng  with 
other,  of  asking  ndvico,  and  exchanging  opinion. 
phnbly  such  thingK  are  only  a  meanu  to  an  end;  and, 
years  or  the  centuries  to  come,  mich  afisociations  of 
will  give  place  to  associations  of  men  and  women 
to  aecomplish  particular  purposes  and  to  carry 
particular  ideas.  Hut  at  thin  prenent  stage  of  the 
slopment  of  women,  associations  of  women  only  are 
My  desirable ;  and  the  National  Councils  have  n 
lite  work  tn  do  in  edm^ating  and  informing  the  women 
[their  respective  countries. 
Once  in  evcr>-  tive  yeure  it  is  proiwsod  to  hold  such  a 
as  that  of  1899 ;  and  it  is  to  meet  in  the  variouK 
itnes  in  ttim.  There  is  a  prospect  here  of  work  and 
through  the  centuries.  It  is,  however,  an  age  of  dis* 
>R ;  and  discussion,  like  many  other  processed  of 
ire,  moann  waste.  Just  aa,  in  the  animal  world, 
of  individuals  are  born,  out  of  whom  only  a 
tin  number  attain  to  nuiturityr  »o  amid  the  billionM 
}n  sentences  it  is  not  uurprising  if  a  few  only 
matter  of  real  importance  and  effect.  Yet,  if  we 
scientific  assemblies,  whose  speaken*  are  able  to 
ird  deflnite  facts  and  to  deal  with  mathematical  cer- 
ktien,  the  Congress  of  Women  seems  to  compare  very 
hroursbly  with  other  similar  gatherings.  It  was  biisiness- 
Bw;  the  arrangement^  wont  ott  without  a  hitch — no  small 
when  we  And  that  between  sixty  and  seventy 
tings  took  place  in  ten  days ;  and  in  the  discussions  a 
of  common -scnsn  wiut  utt<>rcd.  No  doubt,  there 
of  the  belief  that  if  you  can  only  get  a  certain 
her  of  women  togotber  and  tlion  set  tlien\  to  XaWt, 
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somebody  is  sure  to  be  improved.    This  elemonU 
«ver,  wiui  nut  unduly  couMpicuuuit  ut  tiiu  Coofp'ew; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  masa  of  very  useful  inforroation  «4 
brought  together. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  new  light  ail 
detuils  concerning  the  increased  activity  of  women  ihr 
on  the  real  place  of  wonioii  in  the  world,  and  whtithfr  iMi 
advent  of  women  into  public  life  will  be  the  cause  of  Uh 
rather  than  of  more  disturbance  in  the  lifu-hist49|fl 
man.  Id  f^pite  of  some  wild  ofidertions  on  both^H 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  highest  inteFost«afnH 
and  women  mutst  be  identieaL  By  Huporficial  reasoolA 
we  are  aware,  they  are  oftan  thought  to  he  opposed.  H 
trades,  in  professions,  ovon  in  family  life,  it  is  tmi  HbM 
the  pOHition  of  women  ran  only  nse  at  tlte  expense  |l 
that  of  men,  and  that  woman's  gain  must  be  man's  lifl 
If  80,  wo  are  simply  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  andS 
liad  better  bear  the  ills  wu  have  iu  patience.  But.lH 
matter  of  fact,  thiH  cannot  occur.  The  highest  Inloreetfl 
the  race  meaua  the  higheat  iuterestfl  of  the  uaeu  and  ■ 
women  who  form  the  race  ;  if  the  one  half  is  to  bo  reifl 
improved,  the  othei'  muNt  be  improved  hIhw.  If  anytal 
injures  the  one,  tbe  injury  is  certain  to  react  upon  ■ 
other ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  antogODism.  Bl 
the  difficulty  liea  iu  discovering  what  in  ihe  true  inteCB 
of  either.  In  the  daily  incidents  of  development  theiM 
no  doubt  much  to  confuso  and  to  perplex  nuinkiud,  and 
id  not  eauy  to  take  a  dispasBionate  view  of  the  nutcl 
Xor  biuf  it  ever  been  easy  so  to  do  ;  the  whole  of  hiatal 
proves  its  difficulty.  The  advance  of  women  into  11 
sphere  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  prerogata 
of  men  is  no  now  thing  in  the  history  of  tlie  world  ;  U 
the  tendency  of  mankind  lias  always  been  to  solve  d 
problouis  thcuco  arising  by  mere  i*eprcssioU|  that  is  I 
say,  not  to  solve  them  at  all.  I 

Since  the  Christian  era.  and  indeed  before  it,  woinl 
have  often  for  a  time  hold  high  iKinitions  iu  publii:  III 
In  Asia  Minor,  under  the  itoman  Empire,  women  Wfl 
magistrates,  they  pptwi(ie<l  at  games,  and  in  one  case  I 
least  a  woman  was  appointed  by  the  Jews  at  Smyrna  I 
the  position  of  archittyruigtifioM — a  i>o8t  which  oniiblud  M 
to  preside  over  an  assembly  which  seems  to  have  ood 
bined  the  attributes  of  a  congregation  and  of  a  parocha 
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In  Haoedonia  woinon  took  a  prominent  part 
iy  Chriatiau  Chureh,  and  they  seeiu  in  some 
havo  been  more  or  Loes  indepondoat  of  their 
for  au  iuKnription  has  lieon  found  recording 
irife  erocte  a  torab  for  herself  nnd  hpr  dear 
out  of  theii-  common  eaminfrs."  lu  Borne  girla 
icatod  in  the  same  way  ae  boys,  they  were  taught 
ma  iBHmed  slaves,  t.h«y  read  the  samn  ItookH, 
died,  just  as  the  boys  did,  the  great  claHciicAl 
d  often  acquired  a  tOAte  for  literature  which 
A  llirough  life.  Tlie  plebeian  girU  went  to  schools 
which  were  also  frequente*!  by  boyj*.  and  the  two 
o  brought  up  toKother.f  Educated  women  were 
^es  writers;  aud  Sulpicia,  a  lady  who  lived  during 
of  Trajan,  wrote  a  BerieR  of  love-poems,  which 
Jy  rivalled  those  of  Sappho  in  passion,  but  wliieh 
dressed  to  her  husband^  Women  were  also 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  other  professions 
its  of  men.  All  this  emancipation,  however, 
retsult  not  uf  law,  but  uf  cutttom.  Philosophers 
llaturH  united  in  oKHifrnini^  n  dependent  position 
m ;  but  public  opinion  sanctioned  an  evaMion  of 
lotion,  and  poniiitti'd  the  appearance  of  women 
life.  The  severe  regulations  which  shackle*! 
nRrere  Hucnewi^'ely  Hlmlishod  or  eluded,  ojid  at  last 
le  marriage  law  became  equal,  although  in  an 
e  Cato  had  rejoiced  in  thinking  that,  if  a  woman 
^itbfiU  to  h«r  luiaband,  wbu  might  Iw  put  to  death 
U  the  spot,  while  if  the  hoMband  were  unfaithful, 
was  powerle**.^ 

is  onuiuciputiou  of  women  wa^  accompanied  by 
tf  moruts  and  by  a  general  lieenen  of  life  which 
partly  from  the  emancipation  itself,  partly  from 
irialiitm  which  prevailed,  and  partly  no  doubt 
provaloiico  of  i>agan  cults,  at  once  mystic  and 
,  in  which  women  as  priestesse-s  took  a  leading 
■was  probably  for  this  reason  that,  very  early  in 
ry  of  the  Christian  Church,  thei-e  was  apparent  a 
,to  repreuH  women  mi  far  nn  tht>ir  ponition  in  the 


',  '  Tbe  Ctiurcb  in  the  Rouiau  Kiaplrv,'  pp.  lao,  ini ;  Light- 
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world  19  conoemed,  and  to  And  an  exalted  place  for  1.^:1^0,  * 
only  in  the  religious  life.     But  even  here  it  soon  be&^LQ^  . 
the   policy  o£  the  loaders  of  the  Church  to  refuse  jj| 
power   to  women  outside   the  cloiater.     Attempts  '^rcn* 
made  to  give  women  a  suhordinato  whare  in  the  inin5«trr, 
and   to  iwtabli:«h   an  oi'der  of   Presby tci'easos ;  but     mirh 
efforts  were  repressed  by  those  in  authority  as  saroiu  .u;.' 
too  much  of  the  MontauiHt  heresy.'     Within  the  conveflt.    " 
it  i«  true,  women  might  hold  positions  of  power  and  [ru«#  "'^ 
similar  to  those  hold  by  men ;  thuir  opinion  was  valu'd 
and  their  counsel  was  sought;  and  Kometimeii  «vi>u  the 
head  of  a  joint  community  of  monks  and  nuns  woiJi  ^    "^ 
a    woman.       But    outside   the   cloister    women    lot*  t 
privileges  and  the  boodom  which   they  possessed, 
rtank   to  a  wholly  iiubordinatc  ponition.     Kven  the 
phiro  accorded  to  the  lofty  if  «nvage  type  of  womani 
which  i^xiBttHl  among  the  Teutonic  races  gavo  way  lieti 
tlie    decadent  civilisation    of  the   Roman    Empire, 
before  the  influence  of  the  momistie  ideal  which  tn 
that  even  the  marriage  relation  was  little  bett^-'r 
temptation  to  the  lower   life.    Thus  the  old  bar 
reverence  for  women  um  heiul»  of  the  family  diminii 
and  tended  to  disappear. 

Ihiring  tho  i-ent.uries  of  violence  tind  ojipression  wl 
followed,  when  physical  force  nded  supreme,  women 
for  tlie  most  part  reduced  to  on  entirety  inferior 
Within  the  cloister  women  were  the  equabt  of 
MAintliness ;  outside  it,  if  they  equalled  men  at  all,  it 
by  tlioir  crimen.    Then  came  the  ago  of  chivalry  and 
no-callod  exaltation  of  women — an  exaltation  which 
tended    only  to   one   chutH,  and    which,  while   it 
faiituNtic  and  exaggerated  adoration  to  women,  waa 
outconio  of  no  real  respect,  and  wa^  consistent  ^th 
gnwmmt  immorality.     Whether  at  the  time  chivalry 
iL  n^al  step  fom'ard,  or  only  an  attractive  but  mislead 
HJdt>-path,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.     But  it 
oortitin  that>  as  regards  the  permanent  position  of  woi 
It  had  not  in  it  any  really  living  force.     It   introdu 
gallantry,  courtesy,  and  romance  into  the  treatment 
women  hy  men  of   the  upper  clasara ;  hut  it  wan 
pntihle  with,  and  indeed  it  inculcated,  a  relation  w 


■  ■  Tht  MinlNlnr  ot  Gnix,'  1>j  John  Wortdiworlli.  Bp.  of  SaUabwr.  9-  V* 
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B'fftT  removed  from  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
tation  nf  women  w  n  thin^;  no  doubt  Heductive  to 
spirits,  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  a  true 
justice ;  it  sub«tituten  honour  Cor  duty,  and  it 
B  the  exaltation  of  women  of  one  class  at  the 
of  the  degradation   of  those   of  another.     Its 
lavo  n«t  yet  entirely  disapijcared.    Tlio  system 
ives  to  ensure  the  purity  of  one  class  of  women 
ting  the  immornlity  of  another,  and  the  belief 
Is  a  man's  duty  Ut  perjure  himself  in  order  to 
woman,  are  countenanced  by  the  plausiblA  yot 
Ub  of  (chivalry;  and  such  idealti  die  hard, 
e    Middle  Ages,  with    some  notable  exceptions, 
made  hut  little  way.     Grt*at  saints  there  were, 
Btherine  of  Siena  ;  here  and  there  a  woman  rose 
Hion  of  influence,  as  did  the  Countess  Mntilda; 
was  of  counti*  the  inspired,  niet<«r-like  Iwidi^r, 
Arc.     Dut  the  rank  and  file  of  women  remained 
ition  of  comploto  dependence;  and  the  personal 
irhich  prevailoil  in  the  Roman  Kmpiro  wan  un- 
As  we  approach  modern  times  we  find  women 
ad  there  coming  forw^krd   into  public  life.    The 
.  women  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
jBtK  which   are  still  the   envy  of  women  of  the 
.  day.     As  waa  pointed  out  by  Mj-s  Heinonmnn  in 
JHant   Uttle  paper  which  she  contributed  to  the 
BK.*  women  were  teaching  mnthenintlcs  and  philo- 
kt  Bolo^ia  and  other  Meats  of  learning,  and  wei-e 
i  uud  uppruviMl  by  the  great  mun  of  their  day; 
f  any  woman  had  attempted  to  teach  her  lords 
ictem  anything  of  any  dej<criptian  at  Oxford  or 
dge,  she  would  have  been  burnt  for  a  witch.    Such 
treatment  is  now  out  of  fashion,  though  the  re- 
i    over   the   failure    of   women    to    obtain    titular 
not    long  ago  at  Cambridge   show  that   some 
}f  the  medieval  spirit  still  linger  at  our  ancient 
itios. 

Donui,  then,  that  at  all  time-s  women  of  unusual 
save  influenced  the  history  of  the  world,  whether 
saintfl  or  sinners:  and  that  occasionally  and  in 
rcunietaucax  there  have  lieen  groups  of  women 

^ . — . — . ^ 

*  'Women  lo  rrofeoMioiiB.'  Report,  vol.  I,  p.  ISH. 
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teachers  aad.  iu  other  ways.      We  aUo  iind  thotj 
periodo  when  women  h«ve  been  in  the  asc«inljiiu 
been    periods    of  hixlty   in   moralB,  and  that  tbii 
prabiibly  bvun  one  of  the  chief  ctiuaoo  which  have 
the  belief  that  the  freedom,  and  the  greater  powa 
prominence  of  women,  would  on  the  whole  bedetrii 
to  the  welfare  of  tho  race. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
of  women  in  the  nineteenth  (»ntury  is  that  it 
act'ompunied  by  a  rise  iu  the  standard  of  morals.] 
are  well  aware  that  pcit»iiniHt(t  have  some  cau^o  fori 
strees  on  a  certain  spirit  of  ttlackues*}  and  uelf-indti 
and  a  certain  apparent  triumph  of  materialism  in  J 
present  age.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  thai  Uw 
which  wore  tolerated  at  tho  opening  of  tho  ninetefl 
century  would  not  be  tolerated  now ;  that  a  .standani 
morals  is  preached,  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  mtio] 
men  '  uud  others,  which  Ls  fur  more  in  occord  with ' 
teaching  of  Chnetianity  than  any  which  has  )>een  poei 
outside  the  cloister  since  Christianity  was  first  prwidi 
and  that,  for  the  finut  time,  tho  gi-eatost  »ocial  evil  of, 
largo  towns  is  being  seriously  attacked.  It  is  recognj 
tliat  morality  and  health,  both  physical  and  inentaL 
intimately  connected,  and  that  the  only  safety  lid 
good  Conduct.  If  it  is  trutv  to  »ay  that  women  II 
progressed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  physically 
intellectually,  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  men,  an  wot 
women,  hav<?  jirogrosscd  morally.  Thus  It  would  a 
permissible  to  asiwrt  that  for  the  firflt  time  in  hLBQ 
women  in  large  numbers  have  tjiken  a  prominent  par 
public  life,  and  that  there  has  at  the  same  time 
riiH)  in  the  standard  of  morals. 

Moreover,  in  opposition  to  many  prophecies,  thoj 
of  women  into  public  life  has  been  accompanied  by ; 
strengthening  of  family  tioH.    It  in  no  doubt  ti 
there  are  some  extromit^t^  who  go  so  far  aa  to 
theeoonomic  indept'ndencB,  not  only  of  single  we 
of  mothers  of  families,  and  would  throw  the  bui 


*  Set  Sir  W.  R.  Gorrvn,  Str  Urce  Dvckwortli,  Sir  Iiuoa 
othent.  In  'The  Texliinoaj  of  McdicAl  Men,'  pubUabed  bj  tbe 
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Bd  educating  chitdren  on  the  State.    Bui  the 
His  p&rty — not  a  ver>'  largo  one — cannot  be  set 
Se  iindoubtpd  fnH  that  the  standard  of  family 
iaen  during  the  last  half  century.    The  extHt«nc« 
at  society  like  the  Mothers'  Union,  numbering 
OO^OOO  mombois,  which  bands  to(fcther  mothem 
woti  in  a  religious  Kucicty,  Hud  enjuiiiK  a  thorough 
methods  of  training  and  educating  children,  w  a 
1  proof  of  this.     But  the  fact  is  shown  also  in  the 
.e  of  books  dealing  with  the  subj^ct^  and  in  the 
r  of  all  educational  and  moral  authorities  to  look 
I  homo  OS  tha  reul  and  paramount  factor  in  the 
nent  of  the  child.  From  all  sides  the  cry  is  heard, 
a  the  home';  and  this,  not  because  the  homes  are 
fcting,  but  iHMTuuKe  it  in  being  ruolised  to  the  full 
Sne  U  their  importance.     In  all,  even  the  mdeat 
ire  have  no  doubt  boon  ntunborloss  good  homoB, 
r  have  btwsu  the  sourc-n  uf  thw  groat  softening  and 
power  which  women  have  always  exercised  over 
iflbondH  and  childt-en,  and  through  them  on  the 
le  work  of  women  in  thin  way  haH  been  unceasing, 
ir  influence    immeiuturablc.     Bub  this  in  not  the 
liVhat  i»  notit^ablu  ih  tluit  the  drawbacks  wliioh 
horto  accompanied  the  emergence  of  women  from 
iBiDn  of  the  home  are  nlisent,  and  that,  inntead  of 
tion.  there  has  been  apparent  a  strengthening  of 
ind  of  home  ties.    We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
he  nineteentii  century  three  strongly  marked  ton- 
iiave  Khnwn  themselves.    I''^rst,  there  luut  been  the 
women  generally  into  public  life  ;  secondly,  there 
X  &  tliatinct  rise  in  tho  standard  of  morals ;  and 
|3iere  haii  been  a  quickened  Monae  and  recognition 
aramount  importance  of  the  home.     How  far  any 
are  cause  and  how  far  effect  it  is  impoesible  to 
t  we  may  fairly  aasumo  they  are  all  throe  the 
'  the  gradual  working  of  the  Mpirit  of  Christianity, 
A  it«  elow  advance  thrf^ugh  the  ages  has  for  the 
le  made  it  poasible  for  women  to  come  forward 
the  home  with  results  advantageous  to  the  race, 
now  lot  us  .se<)  what  women  have  really  accom- 
and  what  opportunities  are  now  open  to  them. 
riouB  to  remember  what  were  tho  struggles  and 
Iculties   of  the  early  days;    how  strange   were 
r  a 
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thought  the  ambitions  of  women,  how  dangerotu 
risks  they  ran,  how  extravagnnt  t!ie  claims  they 
Women  doctors  fought  their  way  to  a  placo 
profession  through  every  sort  of  obstacle  and  ban 
tt  lias  been  recently  said  that  all  men  res«ml 
character  either  fen-ets  or  rabbits ;  if  a  rabbit 
into  a  bag  he  is  found  there  in  the  morning,  bi 
ferret  will  have  bitten  his  way  out.  The  womenj 
be  said  to  have  bitten  their  way  through  to  nuc 
recognition.  When  they  were  refused  admission 
medical  ttchools  in  ono  nation  they  took  refuge  in ' 
of  another,  and  proceeded  to  found  schools  of  their  \ 
in  the  countries  which  rejected  them.  They  may  bei 
to  have  conquered  all  along  the  line,  althougli  the  rid 
is  not  yet  complete.  Some  four  huudi'ed  qualified  woi 
are  now  practising  medicine  in  Greiit  Britain  and  Irelj 
either  privately  or  under  the  poor  law,  and  in  hospit 
and  they  have  their  own  school  of  medicine  in  Loot 
The  groat  London  medical  schools  do  not,  however,  ad 
women ;  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  aD< 
8urgeons  still  close  their  doors.  On  the  Contineitt 
position  of  medical  women  varies  considerably' 
Sweden  they  have  the  same  privileges  as  medical  n 
in  Denmark  every  kind  of  teaching  is  open  ii 
hospitals  to  both  men  and  women,  and  'everybody 
this  arrnngomont  to  bo  the  only  natural  ono,  becaus 
know  no  other*;*  but  in  France  considerablo  proj 
still  exists  against  women  doctors,  and  there  are  aa 
no  women  surgeons.  In  Germany  the  authorities 
only  slowly  getting  rid  of  their  opinion  that  female  i 
titionors  are  quacks.  Still,  even  there,  what  one  of 
speakers  at  the  Congress  called  the  belief  that  a  wo 
was  an  intruder  in  medicine  unless  she  presonttnl  ho 
as  a  patient,  tiooms  to  be  Kt«adily  giving  way  befon 
undoubted  enc^^ess  of  medical  women.  J 

Tliere  app^-ars  to  be  little  logic  in  these  matteWf 
France,  where  women  doctors  are  st  ill  looked  upon  1 
suspicion,  they  are  allowed  to  practise  aa  lawyers  ;  whi 
England,  where  their  position  in  the  world  of  medj 
is  assured,  they  aro  still  vainly  knocking  at  the  dot 
the  Bar.    In  e»ome  of  the  American  statin,  and  in 

r^ -^ , ^ — ^ . . — -^ . —  M 
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mtinental  countries,  wouion  lawyore  flourish ;  aud 
'omaD  at  least  is  praeti^iug  at  the  Bar  in  New 
id.  In  India  aifw  a  hidy,  Mii«H  Cornelia  Sorabji,  haa 
llowed  to  practise  by  special  decree. 
ve  turn  to  education,  \vc  iind  that  the  poBitiou  of 
1  Taries  greatJy.  In  FVanco,  Italy,  Sweden,  aud 
irk  they  would  seem  to  be  treated  almost  similarly 

0.  In  Germany,  on  the  othur  hand,  favoura  and 
sions  are  only  being  gradually,  and  with  difficulty, 
od-  In  Great  Hritain  women  are  practically  ad- 
,to  full  privileges  at  the  univcrsitiow  of  London,  of 
,  tbo  Scottish  univorsitiefi,  Victoria  UniverBity,  and 
ijml  Cnivemity  of  Ireland.  In  «ome  of  thceo  thoy 
impete  with  men  for  scholarships,  prijces.  etc.  Trinity 
B,  Dublin,  closes  it«  doors  to  wonuni  ;  Oxford  and 
idge  adniil  women  to  cIiuiHeK  and  lectures,  examine 
and  grant  certificates.*  Women  have  in  recant 
crowded  into  the  ttviching  profession ;  and  fho 
ig  ID  elementary  schools  would  neum  to  b^  largely 
{  into  the  hands  of  women,  for  whereaH,  in  1809, 
tnale  teachem  did  not  number  53  per  cent.,  they 
limber  over  75  per  cent. 

i  perhaps,  howovor,  in  literature  that  women  have 
ed  the  higheKt  poitition.  '  Vixere  fortes  anto  Aga- 
DDa*:  aud  there  were  women  writ«jni  before  the 
Bnth  century.  Tlirro  wum  Sappho;  there  was  Mrs 
Bebn,  who  was  no  credit  to  women ;  there  was 
ret  of  Navarre,  who  by  a  somewhat  double-odged 
jnent  has  hevn  calK^d  thir  Uorr»pcio  of  BVance  ;  there 
e  de  iSovignc  and  Mademoiselle  do  Scudt^i-y ; 
was  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  Prioress  of  Sopwell 
who  wrote  the  well-known  treatise  about 
pg  and  hunting,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first 
.1  book  that  attained  to  a  lai^o  circulation.  It  is 
temsting  to  notice  how  nuuiy  women  have  written 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  the  first  ballad  he 
luul  tho  lu»t  hn  would  tivrr  foryot,  wus  tlie  Ballad 

-dyknuu-.  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Wardlaw  ;  and  •  .Vuhl 
Gray,' '  Caller  llerrin*.'  and  *  Tho  XmulX  o'  the  Leal.' 
Uao  written   by  women.    But,  with  two  or  three 


n  MM  aovr,  Ui   oil.  MOnio  2000  fuiuale  RnuJuktvo.  1300  cvrtUtcntcd 
k  and  9  Hoam^iy  LL.D.'s. 
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marked  exceptionti,  there  id  nothing  bofora  theycATlSOftl 
foreshadow  the  great  position  which  women  weMaM 
to  take  in  litoraturc.  Miss  Austen,  Gcorgo  EUot,  GcorgM  1 
Sand,  the  Bronte,  and  Mrs  GaskoU,  are  namea  vhMLl 
t«rtainly  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  great**] 
uovelista;  and  in  fiction  womou  approach  moru  nvftrlT'tOj 
equality  with  men  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  influence  wWc 
h&s  boen  opened  to  wuraun  lius  in  their  fulmiAtiun  M 
tfhare  in  certain  kinds  of  Local  Government,  and  in 
appointment  by  municipal  authorities  and  by  the  Stttel 
iuBpectom  of  factories  and  of  sanitary  matters.  Tlwr 
female  guardians  were  elected  in  187J» ;  »nd  there  arei 
0S7  Id  England  and  Wales,  and  100  in  Irehmd.  In 
land,  where  there  is  still  a  rating  qtiulificatlon,  therel 
40  women  pariRh-ctmncillors,  a«  they  are  called.  WomS 
were  oduiittod  to  schooI-lx>ards  in  1870;  uud  ovi'r  11 
hundred  are  now  working  on  Bucb  boards.  Seven  woi 
are  now  in<<pectoni  of  factories,  and  more  are  being  cont^ 
ally  Hdked  for.  The  sanitary  authorities  in  Liondun 
the  coimtry  hare  appointed  women  as  sanitary  inspc 
Some  fifty  women  are  now  working  in  this  way  in  twe 
three  lai^  towns ;  and  it  has  been  very  generally 
uiscd  that.,  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  women 
children,  and  with  all  sanitary  and  domaitlc  matters, ' 
insight  and  the  oversight  of  women  are  indispeiisabla 

Down  to  the  ye^r  1899  the  demand  for  the  wrviccsi 
women  increased  steadily,  and  one  (»phere  of  work 
another  was  opened  to  them.     Then  came  the  first  cl 
In  that  year  the  London  vestries  were  trantifornied  ii 
borough  councils  ;  and.  although  the  Government  BHl 
its  original  shape  allowed  women  to  serve,  thoy 
eventimlly  refused  a  seat  on  the  new  bodies.    Tfau 
which  admitted  women  passed  in  the  House  of  Comi 
but  the  House  of  Lords  dcvplopod  a  singular  and  marfe 
aPtiWty  on  the  subject.     A  whip  agaiost  the  women 
issued.    Peers,  who  had  hitherto  lot  the  legislation  of 
Stats  pasfi  nn  its  way   untmubletl  or  unaided  by 
presence,  flocked  to  the  Giltli*d  Chamber,  and 
tlieir  votes  against  the  women.   The  Government  and 
House  of  Commons  Imwod  to  the  decision  of  the  P« 
and  tbi^>  borough  councils  were  consiituted  of  UH'n  onj 
Tbe  opposition  did  not  spring  lK»xn.  nxts  a.^^«^«d,  uiifltD 
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part ;  indeed  it  was  admitted  on  all  tndea  that 

done  very  good  work  on  vestries.    The  real 

for  ita  strength,  thort*  i^i  little  doubt,  wa*i  the  tear 

tbc  itt«p  watt  Hhort  from  Ixiruu^b  coiinnilK  to  town 

ils  and  bo  to  county  councils;  and  that  if  women, 

ihtv  good  work  on  borouRh  counoils,  should  in  time 

'y  their  int-luwioii  in  coupty  pouneilH,  thf  y  would  then 

to  the  House  of  Commons.    Probably  those  who 

Iho  mlvarico  of  women  were  right  in  fiKhtinji;  the 

le  when  they  did  ;  hut  if  the  true  reason  be  indeed  the 

not  that  women  would  prove  incompetent,  but  that 

would  prove  too  competent,  there  can  bo  little  doubt 

the  check  in  their  advance  is  only  temporary.     In 

countries  the  position  of  women  in  municipal  and 

I  government  varies  <'onKiderabIy.     In  Sweden  and  in 

^  of  tiio  United  States,  women  possess  full  prixiloges ; 

Ibrwuy  they  may  ait  on  school  boards,  but  not  as 

Uians    of   the   poor;    in    Oerniany  thuy  nyiy  act  as 

ftinns;  and  in  several  other  countries  they  take  a 

I  or   lees  prominont  part  in  the  administration  of 

(c  eharity. 

kstly,  thei-e  is  the  agitation  for  the  parliamentary 
^B^  The  movement  bct^nn  about  the  mi<ldle  of  the 
|Band  H  has  been  actively  propagated  since  then  in 
^Britain,  in  most  of  the  Colonieii,  and  in  A_meric«. 
ten  have  been  admitted  to  the  suffrage  in  four  of  the 
Id  States — Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho, 
gnineil  the  vot«  in  New  Zeulimd  in  18M,  in  South 
hftlia  iu  1894.  in  West  Australia  in  I89S.  In  New 
k  WnK-«  tho  Govomment  hove  undtictiiken  to  bring 
b>U  to  enfranchise  women  ;  in  Victoria  such  a  Bill 
tre  times  pajtsed  the  Tj«gislative  AKsembly,  but  has 
Id  now  been  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
kd  has  been  gaimsl  in  what  nuiy  bu  called  Ijesser  aa 
■B  in  Greater  Britain,  for  women  may  vote  iu  tho 
rMan. 

■Domjiabying  this  inetea^od  activity  amuugNt  women 
has,  of  coarse,  been  &  great  dereloptndnt  of 
ithropy  and  of  industrial  life.  The  movement  for 
n'M  trude-unious  has.  no  doubt,  been  only  par- 
mscccn^iful ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  a  long  period 
nut  the  causes  which  militat4>  against  it  will  not 
ir  effect.    It  p/TTgresses,  however,  though  flte^\y. 
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On  bho  other  baud,  the  Women's  Co-operativo  Guili 
which  is  a  solf-govarnyd  orguuisation  of  women  po- 
operatom,  founded  chietly  for  educational  purposes,  tcstl- 
fioH  to  the  great  interest  shown  by  working  women  id  all 
questions  of  social  reform,  and  to  their  detiiro  to  Kludf 
iku  prubleniH  whinh  affect  their  own  interests  and  tifOL 
The  Guild  in  England  and  Scotland  numbera  oltogetha 
over  sixteen  thouBand  women. 

In  the  different  reli^oUH  bodies  the  position  o( 
women  varies  cousiderably.  Complete  equality-  extstl 
only  amongst  tliu  QuakurH  ;  but  some  of  the  sectti  uuUidd 
the  Episcopal  churches  now  show  an  inclination  to  admit 
women  to  more  or  less  power.  In  the  Chun'h  of  KIl^l;lI]lf 
tliore  has  been,  during  the  lost  century,  u  cout^ideriUi^ 
increase  iu  women 'k  work.  Sistorhoods  have  bce-n  nj 
oatnblishod,  the  order  of  Deaconesses  has  been  reviv^ 
and  a  great  part  of  the  pai-ochial  work  of  the  Churdh 
IB  done  hy  women.  But  nmny  churchmen  still  aeem 
be  of  opinion  that  power  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  I&; 
men  only  and  not  to  laywomen.  Various  reasonK  ai^ 
given  fur  thi»,  the  nuMt  plaUMible  being  that  it  is  alreadji 
very  difficult  to  induce  laymen  to  taku  part  in  the  ai' 
ministration  of  Church  affairs ;  and  that,  if  women  vraf4 
admitted  to  whatever  share  iu  the  government  of  thl 
Chui-ch  nmy  Imj  in  the  future  conceded  to  laymen,  thl 
result  would  be  to  alienate  the  meu  altogether.  Thil 
iH  the  reason  given  by  those  who  objeet  to  placing  n-omai 
on  parochial  councils.  Women  are  loyal  to  the  Churcli 
it  it(  said ;  therefore  it  is  not  necestutry  to  attract  tbent 
It  is  neces-sary  to  attract  men ;  therefore  all  the  reapond 
bilJty  should  be  given  to  them.  There  is,  however,  mioI 
reoMOu  to  KuppoNcthat  this  argiinu^nt  it*  not  so  convinciiri 
as  it  sounds.  The  Church  has  a  large  following  amongn 
women,  no  doubt ;  but  in  this  there  is  danger  as  well  i^ 
safety'.  The  Church  cannot  do  without  the  most  capaUl 
women,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  her  intorewt  to  attrtft 
these,  and  to  offer  them  the  same  cbancoH  of  nxiponsiliiltty 
and  oppoi'tuuity  as  they  will  meet  with  in  secular  wodc 
If  the  Chundi  Khould  lone  its  hold  on  the  moat  capaUl 
women,  the  result  might  be  still  further  to  incroMC 
a  certain  element  of  '  sontimontulism '  which  is 
with  some  plausibility,  to  be  among  the  reosonp 
keep  men  from  the  aervices  of  the  Church 
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aoo   of  women  would  then  have  exactly  the  opposite 
•Cact  from  that  which  was  iiitcudtjtl. 

From  what  has  boeu  »aid  it  is  obviouu  that  the  position 

uf  wumen  varien  {fre«tly  tu  different  nations,  and  that 

dkia  variation  is  not  baaed  on  loffical  grouudH.     A  g'ivon 

profession  may  bo  open  to  women  in  one  country  while 

another  in  closed ;  in  another  counti^'  the  exaet  reverse 

is  tho  cose.    In  some  countries  women  have  municipal,  and 

in  iK>iuu  parliamentary  suffroKC.  while  in  »omo  they  havu 

both  and  in  some  noitlior.     The  place  which  women  hold 

is  the  resfuk  uf  sentiment,  chance,  and  efticient  leadership, 

and  it  varies  accordingly.    Only  behind  these  things  there 

would  seem  to  be  u  constant  and  steady  tendency  on  the 

part  o£  women  to  pre;^  forwai-d,  to  assert  tlu'ir  powent 

and  to  claim  their  opportunities,  and  to  meet  men.  not  as 

their  superiors  or  inferiors,  but  as  their  equaU.    And  up 

to  a  fijrtaiu  point  they  have  succeeded.     It  in  becoming 

erident  that,  wherever  women  aw.  c-xmcerned,  the  services 

women  are  needed  ;  it  is  admitted  that  women  should, 

ther  with  men,  overlook  and  control  the  teaching  of 

Ireu.  thu  wants  and  conditions  of  thu  poor,  and  many 

municipal  and  social  matten*.     Women  are  more  and  molx^ 

Mg«rly  rosorting  to  female  doctors;  and  the  latter  are 

duly   becoming  better  recogni»ed    and    appreciated   by 

medit^al  men. 

Of  course  this  li'ust  of  women  in  women  is  by  no 
yet  universal ;  and  there  arc  plenty  of  women  who 
the  fenmle  doctor,  but  accept  thu  advice  of  no  matter 
who,  ao  that  he  be  a  man.  But  it  aeems  evident  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  devutopmont  is  the  other  way ;  and, 
mlwn  there  is  a  groat  change,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
Mw  century  will  not  have  grown  very  old  before  women 
are  establiiihcd  as  profcMiuunal  mauagenit,  advisers,  and 
iftqiDCtors  where  women,  and  even  in  some  cases  where 
ninn.  are  cone^mod.  And  what  is  to  happen  then  ?  Will 
women  proceed  Htill  further  ;  and  will  they  equal  men  in 
cnatiTO  power?  Are  we  to  look  in  th«i  future  ages  for 
famalo  BeothoTcns,  .Shako^ipeares,  and  Raphaels  ?  or  are 
women  capable  only  of  administrative  power?  and  is  the 
craatiii-e  faculty  denied  to  them  ?  This  is  u  ct>ntroi'er»y 
which  excites  great  beart-bttmings  amongst  all  who  are 
iatereeted  in  the  question  of  the  progress  of  women,  and 
it  has  tho  merit  or  the  fault  of  being  at  preaeaicoTa,\t\«Wtj 
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insotiible.    No  doubt  if,  ae  Dr  Homack  bolioves,  Prist-illa 
ivrote  thi!  Epititln  to  tho  Hebpows,  it  would  gofarto^-nrdu 
settling  the  qaeetion  ;  for,  if  a  womnn  oould  write  a  work 
of  tmch  depth  and  originality,  there  can  bo  few  tbin^ 
which   ai-e   impossible   to    her   sex.      Wliat«V('r  may  bs 
thought  08  to  the  proljability  of  Dr  Uamack's  theory.it 
catmot  bo  said  to  bo  proved ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ithu 
not  bo«u  disproved ;  and  tho  reviewer  in  the  •  Ouardiao,' 
who  pronoiinc*^  against  the  thi-ory,  merely  argued  that 
Ijccause  no  woman  could  have  written  the  Epintle  to  the 
Hebrews,  therefore  Priscilla  did  not  do  ho — an  arguioe&t 
which  can  hartlly  be  siiid  to  be  (wmvincing.      Kveo  ti* 
authorship  of  the  '  Odyssey '  has,  in  these  revolutionnrr 
day;*,  been  attributed  to  a  woman  ;  but  we  can  hardly  wt 
Mr  Samuel  BuMer  on  the  eame  level  uf  scholarehip  w 
Dr  TIamack ;  besides,  he  niay  not  have  meant  iU 

Tho8o.  however,   who   deny   the    creative    power 
women  often  confuee  the  issue.    They  arc  wont  to 
that,  bcenuse  a  woman  has  never  written  u  great  jk* 
or  j»nint<^Kl  a  gri'at  iiicture,  nhv  therefore  Nhrnild  not  sit  i 
a  borough  council,  forgetting  apparently  that  tho  geni 
man  who  will  take  hor  place  there  is  in  all  probalriE 
equally  incapable  of  painting  and  poetry' ;  and  that  ttit 
who  elected  him  did  so  on  account  of  his  adminlstrat 
capacity— a  capacity  which  was  not  that  of  Haphaal 
Shakespeare.      Great    ereatora    ar«    not    usually    fo\i 
actively  engaged    in    miministrative  work ;  and,  on 
other  hand,  men  as  well  aa  women  may  bu  administrat 
uf  tho  highest  cla^  and  yet  be  wanting  in  creative  abiltl| 

Still,  while  the  controversy  has  but  little  real  bcari^ 
on  the  claim  of  women  to  equality  with  men  in  adinii 
trative  affairit,  it  i«  int'ertmting  in  iteelf.  On  the  one 
there  is  no  doubt  that^  no  far,  women  have  not  rival 
the  great  poets,  musicians,  and  nrtistx.  Mr  Fuller  Moit- 
land.  III  the  pai>er  which  he  read  before  tho  Cor 
dwelt  on  the  absence  of  great  female  mufticianH,* 
have  been  song-writers,  of  course,  and  very  good  od« 
but  in  the  higlier  branchoM  of  the  art  women  have  so 
not  excelled,  though  there  is  now  every  opportunity  for 
a  woman  to  do  work  of  tho  highest  class  if  she  have 
the  neeesMary  inspiration.    On  tho  other  hand. 


*  Report  vt  tlic  VongreM,  vol  ir,  p.  81. 
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iinded  thnt  Sydney  Smith  Kaid  exiiPtly  tlie  same  of 
taneu's  athiuvfrntrnts  iu  literature  ;  yet  in  fiction  women 
ve  certainly  since  then  sUot^ti  that,  if  thoy  cannot  rival 
n,  thpy  cim  vory  nertrlj'  iipprom-h  them.  This,  how- 
er,  is  not  conclusive.  Tho  success  of  n  novel  depends 
ry  Inrgoly  on  power  of  olmcrvntion ;  and  in  power  of 
wrvation  -women  excel.  A  |?reat  novel  is  not  as  sreat 
{tutauoe  of  creative  power  as  a  j^-eat  picture,  a  groat 
niphony,  or  »  great  poem  ;  and  therefore  tho  excellence 
female  uoveliste  does  not  conclusively  prove  that  women 
ve  the  creative  power  ae  men  have  it.  Mrs  Browning, 
m  poot  as  she  was.  doen  not  prove  the  contention  either, 
her  greatest  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Sonnets  from 
Portuguese,'  pooinn  purely  of  pojuion  ;  and  she  is 
rtainly  deficiynt  in  the  creative  power  whieli  charac- 
riaed  her  husband.  The  quality  may.  however,  exist  in 
undevelnpe<l  condition,  and  may  bo  ready  to  emerge 
ben  opportunity  and  education  have  raised  all  women 
a  higher  level  of  capacity  than  they  at  present  possess, 
rfore  it  can  b(?  conclusively  proved  that  women  arc 
tfident  in  creative  force,  many  years  of  full  opportunity 
td  ende-uvour  mu«t  have  trained  and  developed  the 
male  sex. 

Finally,  if  it  be  not  tot)  ha»irdou»  a  ttu^gx:»tion,.  it  is 
ible  that  women  may  never  rival  the  highest  achiev- 
enta  of  men.  and  yet  that  they  may  bo  in  no  way  in- 
ior  to  them.  For  across  the  imth  of  ninny  women  to 
me  there  falls  the  barrier  of  tht>  home,  of  wifehood,  and 
Waible  motherhowl.  Tt  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far 
b  will  always  affect  women  ;  but  it  ia  more  than  possible 
t,  even  if  they  wore  in  nil  ways  intcllei'tually  niual  to 
.  the  home,  the  hueband,  aud  t<till  more  the  children, 
euld  attract  them  more  than  the  greatest  positions  in 
world  of  art  ami  tetters.  It  is  an  instinct  as  old  tut 
Unanity,  sanctioned  and  sanctified  by  the  highest  ex- 
iple,  glorified  alike  by  nature  and  revelation.  Thosie 
ho  fear  that  the  opening  of  professions  to  women  will 
im  them  in  any  numberN  from  tho  longing  for  marriage 
A  motherhood,  might  a»  well  fear  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Duld  not  again  flow. 

It  may  thu«  bo  that  what  will  hold  women  back  is  not 
te  lack  of  intellectual  power,  which,  pi'operly  developed 
nested,  would  attain  to  a  far  higher  level  than  it 
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has  yet  readied,  but  the  preHence  of  another  faculty ' 
exercises  a  dominatiag  force  over  their  nature.  Tbu 
faculty,  which  .shuwH  itwlf  in  thc^  ULturc  U>  love,  in  tbr. 
de«ire  for  children,  in  the  quick  spiritual  insight  of  women, 
in  all  the  Bpecial  qualities,  physical,  intellectual  and  moml 
which  in  their  fulness  bdunj;  to  the  ideal  mother,  will.it 
is  probable — may  we  not  say,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ? — alwii>-s 
predominate.  It  may  bo  that  in  the  future,  after  years 
of  opportunity  and  achievement,  women  will  approach  as 
near  to  Shakespeare,  IJeethovon, and  Itaphficl  as  they  Uave 
to  Thackeray  or  Scott.  Kevertheleaa,  to  our  mind  such  an 
advance  is  uuUkely,  not  because  the  capacity  is  absBiit, 
hut  IwcnuHe  it  will  move  in  a  different  channel.  In  order 
to  produce  the  creative  faculty  in  women,  tlie  fullutt 
development  is  needed  ;  yet  perhaps,  when  that  develo|>- 
ment  has  been  niched,  the  result  will  be  not  die  reaUu- 
tton  of  great  creative  achievements,  but  the  existence  of 
a  stronger,  nobler  race. 

The  nation  will  surely  benefit,  not  by  a  limited  and 
incapablo  womanhood,  but  by  one  whose  faculties  and 
powers  arc  developed  and  cultivat«^d.  Thin  development 
is  desirable,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  those  women  who 
must  support  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  by  whom  tliR  work  and  the  itp«?ciHl  ijuulitif^^ 
of  women  are  requii"ed.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  «Dy_ 
disruption  of  society  or  of  family  ties  will  ensue.  Fa 
from  exalting  family  life,  the  belief  tliat  women  arol 
for  nothing  else  actually  lowers  it  by  treating  it  as 
occupation  of  those  who  are  iucai>ablc  of  other  work, 
the  other  baud,  if  women,  by  their  profesuioual  auc 
and  by  the  high  place  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  hai 
taken  in  administrative  work,  can  obtain  the  reeoguitii 
of  their  intellectual  equality  with  men,  and  if  they  th« 
elect  to  make  marriage  and  motherhood  their  chief 
in  life,  the  home  tvill  take  a  higher  position.  It  will  i 
with  other  professions,  for  tliort;  is  iu  it  »copo  for  gonil 
as  well  as  for  ordinary  ability.  It  nmy  be  tlmt,  onl^ 
when  women  who  are  the  intellectual  equals  of 
become  the  mothers  of  the  rave,  will  the  nation  ait 
to  its  highest  power  and  development,  and  be  able 
take  its  place  under  the  now  conditions  which,  during 
centuries  to  come,  appear  likely  to  prevail. 
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nNegotiationa  toiih  Mary  Qw^n  of  SeoUt  during 
"ngn  m  Scotland,  1561-1567.  Edited,  from  the 
oal  docuToents  in  the  Vatican  archives  and  elue- 
e,  by  Jobu  Hungerford  Pollen,  8.J.  ScottiRh 
ny  Society,  1901. 

Mystery    of   Mary    Sltiart.      By    Andrew    Lang. 
id  edition.     London :  liongiuans,  1901. 
y  Qutm of  Srot-H,  ariH  irho  trroic  the  Ciiski-t  Letters? 
amuel  Cowan,  J.P.    T^'o  vols.    London :  Sampson 

1001. 
Tidar  of  the  Stat^  Pap/rm  Ttlatinfi  ta  Scotland  antt 
I  Queen  of  Scotii,  1547-1003.     Vols.  I,  n— 1547-1560. 
»d  by  Joseph  Bain  :  189S,  1900. 

jf  Queeii  of  Scots,  from  her  hirtk  to  her  flight  into 
ojtd.  Hy  David  Hay  Flprning.  London  :  Iloddor 
3tou(cbton,  1807. 

tibiioffraphy  of  IVorks  rclatinff  to  Mary  Queim  oj 
I.  1544-1700.  By  John  Scott^  C.B.  Edinburgli 
ojrraphifal  SDciety,  1896. 

S'a,  Pn'9on«,  anri  Jie^ting-pl^u^es  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
[By  M.  M.  Shoemaker.  Roviscd  by  T.  A.  Cronl, 
(Si-«t.).     Loudon  :  Virfcut*.  1902. 

nnarkablo  int^i-est  whirb  hiis  »o  long  bucn  man!' 
in  the  utory  of  Mary  Stuart  is  due,  not  only  to  the 
bI  qualities  and  nhumi  of  the  woman,  to  the  niinf^lod 
its  of  romance  and  tragedy  In  httr  Life,  to  her  resolute 
e  and  bearing  in  the  face  of  death,  but  abo  to  tbe 
Mntj'  which  htm  shrouded  ninny  of  hov  net-*  and 
e  in  niysterj-.  The  keenness  of  the  intei-est,  from  her 
mo  onwards,  in  strikingly  illuNtrat-ed  by  Mr  Scott's 
[raphy,  which,  although  ending  with  the  aeven- 
century,  contain.^  the  titles  of  two  hundred  and 
•nine  works  relating  to  her.  Had  tlio  liat  been 
led  to  the  prBsont  time  the  number  would  Imvo 
ftgion.  From  her  birth  to  her  execution  there  in 
an  incident  in  her  career  which  baa  not  been  the 
'  prolonged  di:itcus.'tton  and  minutt!  cntiuiry.  .\ftcr 
three  centuries  of  such  discussion  and  enquiry, 
ig  number  of  points  surxivo  on  which  eontra- 
>iniouti  are  sttll  ardently  held,  and  not  a  few  on 
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which  liiistorical  students  candidly  confess  tiiat  they 
only  speak  with  dubiety. 

Thv  supply  of  f  rrsli  (looument«  concerning  the  Qa 
of  Scots  fieems  to  be  practically  inexhnuHtible;  bat  i' 
vftlne,  of  counto.  vuries  greatly.  8omo  of  it,  *scwdi 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  o 
illustrative  of  the  manners  ami  customs  of  the  p* 
yields  little  or  no  help  to  those  who  are  heroi- 
attacking  the  more  impoftant  problttme  which  have  lon|; 
proved  insoluble.  But,  in  such  acorapliciited  Kubjort,  one 
must  be  thankful  for  any  dooumoDts  which  clear  up  as 
obecuro  point,  explain  a  minor  diffionlty.  or  ttomcwhuC 
(iimplify  ii  gnwiter.  The  new  light  which  Home  of  ibew 
have  afforded  has  occasionally  changed  the  lino  of 
discussion,  and  hns  rendered  obsolete  vo^t  qunntitie?  of 
elHlH>rat*«  mid  ingeniouH  arguments  once  deemed  of  ttii* 
greatest  ctmsequence. 

Of  the  works  whose  titles  are  given  at  the  hrad  of  ' 
this  article,  none  can  compare  with  Mr  IJain's  Calendar  i 
for  the  number  of  documents)  bearing  on  Mary  and  li«r'| 
reign.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  dooumoixt*  were 
previously  more  or  less  known  through  earlier  cnlendjin 
and  otherwise;  but  Mr  Bain's  sumnmrie**  are  of  wj)Wiril 
value  beL-aus©  of  their  fullness  and  their  i-etantion  of  tbe 
original  phnu»oology.  Studentn  of  the  period  were  already 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr  Bain  for  the  Hamilton 
Papers,  and  would  therefore  bo  incliuod  to  look  with  a 
lenient  eye  on  a  few  minor  tdips  in  hia  Calendar — occasiooal 
slips  which,  in  such  a  work,  ai-e  liardty  to  be  avoided  even 
by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  editor.  Tlieir  grati- 
tude, however,  for  the  Calendar  will  be  t«mpered  by  pro- 
found regret  for  his  unacknowledged  and  unnccountiiblt 
omissions.  These  omissions  are  both  nuuierous  vA 
important.  Of  the  Conway  Papers  alone,  ho  ignorw 
more  than  a  hundred  between  thf.  10th  of  September. 
I06&,  and  the  0th  of  November,  1567,  that  is,  in  a  porvxl 
of  little  more  than  two  years !  All  those  oxcladei 
documents  i-elate  to  Scottish  affairs,  and  luost  of  theni  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  .\mong  them  are  seven  of  EtizabeUl't 
letters,  seven  of  Leicester's,  sixty-nine  of  Bedford's,  $oi 
others  by  Throckmorton,  Cecil,  Scrope,  Drurj',  Randolph, 
Lethington.  James  Melviile,  and  RulMTt  Moli'iUe.  In 
Mr  Hay  Fleming's  brief  Biography,  thirty  documents  $M 
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ited  for  the  fli-si  time,  mcluJiug  the  letter  Mary  wi-ota 
to  htir  mother  ou  tho  day  she  married  the  Duupliin,  tho 
reniidtiiomi  for  the  Kiccio  murder,  and  the  mveutory  of 
the  Queen'fl  ba^age  Bent  to  her  ftx>ni  Loch  Leven  immc- 
diai<ely  after  her  escape. 

Of  tho  four  work^  on  Queen  Mary  issued  la«t  autumn. 

Father   Pollen's  stands   first  iu   merit  and  importance. 

llis  induHtry,  p^^rsevoranco,  scholarship,  and  judgment  are 

worthy  of  all  praise.    Even  if  he  had  merely  given  the 

bare  text  of  the  two  hundred  and  6fty-niuc  documents, 

»-luch  he  claims  to  luxvc  published  for  thu  first  lime,  he 

vould  have  done  well ;  but  he  han  added  translations  and 

nute^,  and,    alxive  all,    an    introdiirtion,   which    i»  clenr, 

(timprehensive,  and  judicious.     In  his  '  Mysteiy  of  Mary 

Stuart,'  Mr  l^tug  huM  publislied  a  few  extracts  from  tJiu 

Cambridge  MS^,  which  he  calls  the  Lennox  Papers.    The 

t!iitin>^iishing   features   of  his   book,    however,    are   tho 

viv-id  writing   of    the   earlier   portions,  and    the    ingeni* 

DBS — if  occasionally  inconciuiiivo — reasoning  of  the  later 

ehapterv.      Mr  Cowan    professtw  to    print   a    number  of 

hitherto  unpublished   documents,   but   several    of    them 

have  already  appeared  in  wcU-kuowu  books.     The  volhi- 

tum  of  his  documents  does  not  impret^  one  with  his 

Jltness  for   record   work  or   his   love  of  accuracy.     His 

l(^;ical  capacity  is  by  no  means  cons]>icuous,  and  his  style 

iiMtmetimee  almost  childish  in  its  simplicity.    The  work, 

indeed,  is  of  no  literary  or  critical  value.     The  handsome 

lolumo  issued  by  Messrs  Virtue  does  not  pretend  to  thi"ow 

Jiny  fresh  light  on  Mary's  history,  and  tnwits  the  Queen 

46  incapable  of  wrong-doing.     It«  value  consists  solely  in 

iti  illustrations,  which  are  abundant  and  interesting. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  results 
uC  recent  research  and  criticism  on  several  of  the  mure 
important  peritoual  problems  of  Mary's  reign. 

Few  havo  <iuestione<l  tho  sincerity  of  her  acceptAnce 
oCthe  distinctive  dogmas  of  her  church  or  of  it«  poUty: 
vpt  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  room  for  differences  of 
otiiuion  UM  to  the  depth  of  her  conviction  and  the  precise 
«xteut  of  her  eccle«iastical  zeal,  \^''as  the  influence  which  i 
Umr  exercised  upon  her  supremo  or  secondary  ?  Was  it| 
oMioitat  or  continuous?    Such  questions  may  be  best] 

vered  by  considering  a  few  fact% 
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Mary  and    Darnley  were    publicly  married 
2dth  of  July,  I56r>.     Hitherto  it  has  been  boliovi 
the  jNipu)  dispensation  arrived  a  week  earlier;  but  noWj 
Father  Pollen  has  shown  that  it  was  not  fp^nted 
Rome  befor<?  the  14th  of  Au^st,  probably  not  until  til 
2ttb  of  September.     It  therefore  can  Itardly  have  rcaci: 
Scotland  until  three  months  after  the  marriage.    It 
quite  iKJHsible,  as  Father  Pollen  snjfKestta,  that  Mary : 
on  the  assumption  tbat  it  had  been  granted  and  was  thfl 
on  its  way ;  and  that  she  <lid  nob  dispel  the  illusion 
the  papal  brief,  which  had  80  opportunely  arrived, 
the  dis[ienKatiun,  thoug'h  only  a  reply  to  a  compliment 
letter.     She  had  already  disregarded  the  papal  authori^ 
by  resolving  iu  Purliannnit,  in  the  procodiug  December 
not  April,  an  Father  Pollen  has  it — to  couflrm  the  tnfo 
ment-s  of  alienated  kirk-landi*.  and  by  derlaring  that  lu 
confirmations    should  be   as  valid  as  if  they  hml  be 
obtained  from  the  Pope  or  the  see  of  Rome.    This  Acti 
Parliament,  by  the  way,  did  not  imply,  as  Father  Po 
seemB  to  think  it  did,  that  Mary  '  was  professing  to 
dispensing    powers  from   Rome  which   she   had  n< 
reeeived.'     She  not  only  took  among  the  spoils  of  Strat 
bogie,  for  her  own  use,  many  of  the  church  veetmei 
which    hod  been    stored  there  for  eafety,  but  deliver 
three  of  the  fairest  of  them  to  Bothwell,  and  had  otha 
cut  down  to  make  a  bed  for  her  infant  son.     Worse 
nil,   perhaps,    from    the    papal    point    of   view.  wa« 
marriage  to  BotliwcU  by  a  Protestant  bishop. 

These  instaneeH  fully  l)ear  out  Father  Pollen's  opint^ 
that,  from  his  point  of  view,  '(ihewa«  not  perfect,' 
woH  sometimes  'regardless  of  forms  wliirh  nhe  lihot 
have  observed.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Pope — 
PiuR  IV — who  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  Darul^ 
marriage,  aasigned  as  a  reason  thati  if  the  recjueni  w4| 
refuHed.  Mary  and  Pamley  'might  continue  to  hold  m 
their  purpose  and  cari-y  it  out,'  and,  •  if  they  set  at  nought 
the  authority  of  the  laws  and  of  the  .Apostolic  nee  in  thtx 
matter,  they  might  be  bold  to  do  the  same  in  other 
thin|(s.*  He  evidently  did  not  possess  an  unwavering 
faith  in  their  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Roman  see. 

Though  Mary  could  ignore  the  law  of  her  chnreh,  set 
AHide  its  pecuniary  interests,  and  turn  Ha  sacred  veatment 
to  profane  or  secular  uses,  neverthelew  her  faith  in, 
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for  her  cimrch  nmy  hnve  been  earnest  and  fairly 
ixxs.  The  most  devoted  may  lupiMi  occuAioually. 
ibe  thought   herself  dying  at   Jedburgh,  she  is 

I  to  have  thus  addreimed  her  Crt^ator  : — ^ 

ifesfl  that  I  have  not  usit  thy  giftiH  to  tlie  advanpe- 
;  thy  gioiry  and  houour  and  iriud  exemplo  of  lyif  to 
B  that  hea  heeu  coniiuittit  onder  my  charge  asa  I 
t  have  don,  bat  1  mther  hes  bieii  trau^purtit  be  the 
of  my  nutupe  .  .  .  hot  yit  have  I  na  wayis  declynit 
.ith,  hot  still  continuit  aud  coustnutlie  persteverit  in 
>Hqt)o  faith,  in  thu  quhilk  I  was  instnictit,  brocht  up, 
it,  and  of  the  qnhilk — befoir  thy  devyne  Kudue:^  and 
ncc  of  all  that  oudoretandiH  tuc—I  tuak  profes^iou, 
the  of  thi  inflnit  giidnes  to  grant  me  the  streuth 
itaneiu  to  penscvcro  iu  thiit  samo  onto  my  hust  sobbis, 

I I  de<-I>'ne  not  frome  it  but  cnnstantlie  to  oontinne.'  * 

quite  coucoivnblo  that  in  addi'e8;ding  the  visible 
her  chunrh.   Mary's  lanj^uHgn  wan  occtisionally 
Dore  empliatic  than  her  iuteutions.     She  was  not 
vonmn  but  a  queen  and  a  politician,  aud  apt  to 
Aorid  phranBM  when  thexe  were  likely  to  nerve  her 
I — albeit  a    temporary    purpose.       The  Jedburgh 
however,   belonfi^  to  a    different    category,  and, 
unattested  by  the  name  of  tlie  recorder,  are  en- 
more  weight.     Taknig  them  as  the  genuine  ex- 
of  her  religious  principles  and  aspirations,  it  was 
tural  that  she  should  do  what  she  could,  in  her 
ition,  to  advance  the  external  interectit  of  her 
It  would  bo  ttltogetiier  wrong  to  say  that  thosie 
formed  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  aim  of  her  life ; 
doing  her  no  injustioo  to  allege  that  she  seldom 
t  of  them. 

loubt,  before  she  left  Pranc«.  she  rejected  the  offer 
Catholic  nobles,  who  proposed  to  meet  her  at 
,  aud  with  twenty  thousand  men  convoy  her  to 
h.     llad  !4he  been  a  bloodthirsty  or  unrea»omng 
would  prtibiilily  have  accepted  ftu<;h  an  offer 
t  she  was  mucb  too  shrewd — other  considera- 
to  adopt  BO  impolitio  a  plan ;  and  she  knew, 
<r,  that  Huntiy  was  not  to  be  implioitly  trusted. 
•'  action  in  crushing  Uuntly  has   been   usually 

'QnawMAr^at  Jodborgti.'  Ift^l.  p.  £3. 
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regarded  as  inconsiirtent  with,  or  prejudicial  to,  her  ecck 
aotical  aims ;  and  Father  Pollen,  who  says  that  in  tluk 
'  Mar)-  was  indmred  to  act  against  her  own  higher  b- 
bereats,'  thinks  that  ho  baa  detected,  in  one  of  her  lotWr* 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  isonfes^ion  o£  her  faulL 
His  RoncluMion  on  this  point  is  not  well  founded.  Her 
desiro  to  be  excuKod  to  tbo  Pope,  if  she  had  failed  in  uq^ 
part  of  her  duty  towards  religion,  had  no  ostensible  con- 
nexion with  Huntly,  who  i»  not  even  referred  to  in  tlw 
letter.  Father  Pollen's  mieinterpretation  of  it  is  due  t« 
his  misunderstflnding:  of  Lorrnino'B  letter  to  Monsieur  de 
Ronnos.  Mary  had  little  i'hush  t<i  entertain  iiersonal  grati- 
tude towards  Huntly,  and  was  not  entitled  to  reganl  him  ' 
as  a  steadfast  champion  of  the  Papacy.  According  t4  i 
Father  Pollen, 

'  Huntly  was  the  Catholic  leador  of  Scotland,  not  indowi  <  '' 
If^pr  of  a  very  high  t^TJe.  but  still  the  man  to  whom  tlii! 
Scottish  bishop«,  wben  the  crnsh  came,  had  sent  the  notional 
relies  of  Rootland  for  safe  keupingr.* 

Zt  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  pointinfc  out  that 
the  church  plate,  ornaments,  and  vestments  committ«d 
to  HuDCly  for  safe  keeping'  were  those  belonging  to 
Aberdeen  cathedral,  and  were  sent  to  him,  uot  by  the 
Scottish  bishops,  but  by  the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is  of  im,portance,  however,  to  notice  thdt 
'  the  Catholic  leader  of  Scotland '  wae  uot  only  one  of  the 
nobles  who.  by  their  subecripttonei  and  seals,  ratified  and 
confirmed  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  but  also  frequented  the 
pre«rhing  of  Kjiox,  and,  above  all.  put  bis  name  to  tha 
'  band '  or  covenant,  of  27th  April.  1500.  by  which  hs 
bound  himself  to.  do  ovorything  in  his  power  to  'sel 
fordward  the  refomiation  uf  religitm  according  to  Goddu 
Word,'  and  to  procure,  by  all  possible  means,  '  that  the 
tr«u  preyching  of  Goddts  Word  may  hoif  fm  paasagfi 
within  this  realme,  with  dew  administration  of  the 
eacramentis  and  all  thiiigis  depending  upon  the  said 
W^ord.'  It  was  aftt^r  taking  charge  of  the  Aberdeen 
valuables  that  lixmtly  approved  the  Tr«a^  of  Berwick 
and  b«)came  a  party  to  the  covenant.  It  is  not  neoBss&ry. 
in  tliis  cc>nnt>xion.  to  point  out  the  grounds  of  Mary  of 
Guise's  dif«6«tisfftction,  nor  those  of  the  Queen's  :  but  one 
can  hardly  help  recaUmg  tKo  passage  in  Drury's  letter,  in 
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ft  is  related  that,  after  'HLnty't*  marriage  to  Bothwell, 
the  Uuntly  of  that  day  aKked  liberty  to  leave  the 
for  the  North,  '  the  Qneen  deniwi  it,  »aying  that  his 

thither  was  but  to  do  as  his  father  before  had 
ivith  many  bittor  words." 

ry'e  refusal  to  meet  tliB  Catholir  lordn  at  Aberdeen 
I,  and  her  crushing  of  Huutly  in  1562.  are,  as  iudi- 
9  of  bor  Protectant  or  latitudinariau  luaningx,  fur 
Bed  bysonie  uf  her  other  pi-ore^idin^fH,  if  Mr  t'owan'n 
tAtion  of  these  profeedingn  could  be  acc-epted.  Ho 
I  that,  in  an  early  proclamation,  *  she  assured  hor 
te  of  hor  det/?nmnation  to  maintain  the  Pi-ot«8tant 
;  but,  although  he  aayn  that '  too  munh  importanco 
;  be  attached  to  it,'  he  neither  quotes  a  line  of  ib 
rOH  itA  diLtc,  and  itt  too  diMcruet  to  toll  whore  it  may 
end.  Her  famoUH  prodamution  of  25th  Auj^iRt, 
hough  renewed  on  various  occasions,  was  professedly 
emiK>rary  nature.  It  forbade  her  subjects,  under 
if  death,  to  make  any  alteration  in 'the  stato  of 
n,*  or  to   attempt  anWhiug    again^^t    '  the   forme ' 

Nhe  found  to  b«  puhlir  and  univemal  on  her 
I. 

►  Act  of  Mary's  last  Parliament  (in  April  15fl7)'con- 
g  the  religioun '  is  declared  by  Mr  Cowan  to  hav« 

the  first  Act  of  universal  toleration  known  in 
D ' ;  and.  by  Mr  Lang,  to  have  given  offence  to  tho 
'b  Catholic  friends  •  by  practically  establishing  tho 

The  Act  in  reality  neithprgmnt*^  universal  tolera- 
w  practically  established  the  Keformed  Church.  It 
kted  and  annulled  all  lawn,  nuts,  and  conntituttons — 

dvil,  or  niunicijjal — contrary  to  the  religion  which 
AJesty  found  publicly  anil  uiiiverHally  Htatiding  at 
le  of  her  arrival.  By  it  the  Queen  aUo  took  upon 
I  and  her  poetority  tho  perpetual  protection  »ind 
a  of  alt  her  gocwl  Hubjettts  aud  their  property 
t  foreign  power,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal. 
she  also  intimated  her  intention,  '  in  tyme  con- 
t,'  to  take  further  order  '  in  all  uther  poincUs  con- 
U  the  estait  of  religioun.'  Soon  after  the  Damley 
1^  she  had  promised  to  paMti  iminu  such  Act,  and  now 
leemed  the  promise  before  marrying  Bothwetl;  bub 
Iv  took  care  to  leave  open  tho  form  of  religion 
li  finally  think  fit  to  establish. 
q  2 
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All  these  conoeesions,  or  supposed  oonceesious,  to  Pro- 
tcetnntisin  cau  be  orplaitiod  without  seriously  impugmng 
the  Queen'H  fidelity  t»  her  awiicrecMl.  When  nhe  returned 
from  France  she  found  the  Protestants  in  power ;  and  any 
attempt  to  8uppi*e^  thoir  roliKion  would  havu  involved 
her  in  u  disttsti-ous  eivil  war.  For  her  own  comfort  and 
xecurity  sho  had  to  do  thiiigx  of  whirh  she  could  not 
approve,  ftuvo  perhaps  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  in  thr 
hope  that  time  wotUd  h'ivg  her  the  opportunity  of  effci-tu- 
ally  pursuing  a  vory  diCferunt  policy.  Even  an  it  waH,Bh« 
liid  much  In  a  quieb  way  for  her  own  i*eligion.  Her 
lierwoiial  influence  was  nob  small.  There  \vu»  about  her 
'some  inchuntraont  wharoby  men  ar  bewitched,'  Kjioi 
tellK  that  iH'fom  her  rBtum  no  one  dared  openly  to  arov 
the  heariuf;  or  saying  of  mass.  Roche  Mamerot,  bcr 
preacher  and  confcasor,  nffirms  that  no  fewer  tJian  I2.'XKi 
perHons  communicated  iu  hur  chapel  during  the  nine  wwiks 
ending  on  Low  Sunday,  the  Gth  of  April,  1567.  Although 
a  liberal  alluwunce  bo  mode  fur  pious  exuggitratinu  ua 
Slamerot's  part,  thoro  must  have  betu  a  nturvellouschiinge 
in  less  than  six  years. 

Mary  seized  every  favourable  opportunity  of  i  mprusi<iRg 
on  the  Pope  and  his  agentti  the  extreme  ditQculLy  of  her 
position,  3*et  they  never  seem  to  have  fully  realised  it,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  Father  Pollen — '  wise  after  the 
event' — quite  comprehends  it.  The  gruute»t  difliculty  did 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  old  church  hud  been  coinplot«iv 
overthrown  and  another  *,et  up  bofoi-e  her  arrival,  aor 
in  the  other  fact  that  the  leading  nobles  and  meu  of 
influence  wore  on  thu  Protectant  ttidc  ThoHO  were  results 
of  the  real  trouble  which  lay  much  deeper,  to  wit,  in  tho 
feelingM  of  open  hatred  and  utter  contempt  with  which 
the  old  church  was  regarded  by  the  people.  The  po]>uiwu 
of  Edinbui^h.  for  example,  bad  so  littlo  respect  for  Si 
Giles's,  their  chief  place  of  worship,  that,  in  oi-der  to  pw 
HBXV&  it  fn)m  being  grossly  defiled,  the  doors  hod,  in  I5fifli 
to  bo  kept  locked  when  there  was  no  service  going  on. 
Coming  uftor  centuries  of  an  .xsthctic  religion,  such  con- 
tempt could  be  of  mi  Kudden  growth.  Thu  Iruth  is  that,iii 
Scotland,  the  pre-lieformation  church  bad  become  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach ;  and  tho  reason  ii  not  unknown. 
.Joiteph  Kobertson,  the  most  impartial  perhaps  of  a 
f^cottish  record  sctiolaTs,  has  eloquently  summed  up 
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ig  evidence  of  long-continued  corruptiou,  profligacy, 
lorancfl  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  preserved  in  the 
records  of  t^eir  owu  councils.  On  one  important; 
hut  evidence  is  materiftlly  suppU-niontod  by  Father 
9  pupc<ra.  LttLiu  hai4  hitlmrto  l>oeii  known  about 
ral  condition  of  the  Scottish  nunneries.  Sir  David 
ly,  in  'The  Commonynj?  betuix  the  Papiiigo  and 
yc  ExecutouriiK,'  praises  the  virtue  of  the  nuns  of 
heriuB  in  Kdinburgh — •  the  systoris  of  the  Schenin'; 
bin  'HatyTe  of  the  Thrie  Eataitis'  he  makes  Dame 
y  speak  thus : — 

*  %r,  quhen  I  was  the  uuunis  amang. 
Out  of  thair  dortour  thay  mce  dnnff, 
And  wald  nncht  let  m<>  bide  sa  Inng. 
To  say  my  Fator  Xoeter.' 

pQB  known  that  in  LjTidsay's  tinio  the  nans  of 
Berwick  were  uuabl«  to  write.  And  now  Father 
BulnstitiitiiittKt  the  truthfulness  of  L>*nd8ay*s  l)iting 
by  printing  from  the  A''ati(»n  nrchivoH  ttie  original 
)f  Cardjuul  Sermoneta  to  Paul  IV.  written  in  1550, 
eve  of  the  JRefomiation.    The  relevant  jWHKiige 

',  on  bchair  of  the  eaUl  queen  [of  Scots],  it  hml 
lared  how  all  nunneries  of  ever>'  kind  of  religious 
eApeotally  thooo  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  abbesses, 
siiiteni  included,  have  conie  to  Huch  a  \mw  of 
that  they  utterly  t-ontomn  the  utifoBnai-ds  of  chastity. 
\y  du  they  wiiiidei-  (iiitt'idH  the  mona.«cic'  encloitui'es  m 
m  fa«biou  tlu-uugh  thu  bouKO»  uf  circulars,  but  they 
mit  all  Hortii  of  wortblenii  and  wicked  men  within  their 
B»  and  hold  with  them  uncluusto  intercourse.  They 
le  sacred  pfeciucts  nith  the  birth  of  cbildreu,  and 
l|>  their  progeny  ubaiit  thcra  ;  go  forth  abroad  Bur- 
1  by  their  nuni(^rouB  sons,  and  give  their  daughters  in 
e.  dowered  with  the  ample  revenues  of  tho  Church. 
I  acandal  there  is  no  posstiblo  hope  of  a  remedy  except 
rplied  by  your  Holiness,  aH  they  allege  tlieir  ex©in]>- 
id  will  cousent  to  no  ntbuouitiou  or  visitation  of  tlie 
es.  Your  Holiness  is  tUort'fore  prayed  to  iipix>Uit 
prelates  for  their  vi.HitatioD,  correction,  punishment. 
ina.' 

im  letter  the  Cardinal  of  Semioneta  referred   to 
ftgraut  abuses  iu  Scotland,  .such  as  the  '  unbridled 
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Hcoiiuo '  o£  tho  monks  and  the  alienation  of  chorch  \mi 
by  the  pruliLtea  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons ;  und 
•the  prelates  who   are  most    capable  «>f  executing  the 
above  reforms,"  and  moat   acceptable  to  the   tiuccu.  be 
recommended   Archbishop    Beaton   of  Glasf^ow,  Biabop 
liepbiirn  of    Moray,  BLshop   Durio  of   Gnlloway,  BiHliop 
Chisholm  of  Dunblane,  and  UiHluip  Keid  of  Orkney.    Tlif 
first  of  theee  five  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Queen's  mo«t 
^ithful  uer\'auts,  and  the  Inst  was  undoubtedly  oue  of 
the  best  bishops  of  the  pfe-Reformation  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  Hepburn   and  Chisholm  were  both  notorious 
for  their  shunioless  profligncy  and  alienatiuu  of  church 
lauds,  and  Durie's  reputation  was  none  of  the  iMwt    The , 
mrro  reoomint^ndation  of  Hnpburn  and  Chisholm,  aa  prt*J 
latea  the  most  capable  of  reforniiug  such  abuses,  is  a  nm 
and   striking    proof  of  tho   himentnble  state  to  whick 
religion  had  been  reduced  in  Scotland.     It  is  no  wonJer 
that,  fto  handicApptxI,  the   Queen- Itegeiit  was  unable  t'l 
avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.     The  Queon  horseH, 
when  she  returned,  had  a  much   harder  task  to  fac 
and   how  could  she,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  Ixi  expected 
oope  with  it  successfully,  though  endowed  with  pr 
natural  shrewdnoas,  j^reat  tact,  and  resolute  courage? 
No  doubt  she  was  able  to  defeat  Murray,  and 
Protestant  lords   who  adhered   to   him  in    opposing 
mnrrinsro  with  Damley  ;   but,  in   order  to  achieve  thu^ 
triumph,  she  was  obliged  to  itutue  proclamation  after 
clamatifm  eissuring  her  Protestant  subject*!  that  she 
no  intention  of  interfenug  with  their  religion,  and  in 
of  these  proclamations  promised  to  aboli»;h  all  laws  wl 
wore  prejudicial  to  it.     Tn   the  preamble  of  the  Act  ol 
Parliament  of  !9th  April.  1507.  ah^ady  referred  to,  wlfl 
her  reign  was  rapidly  approaching  it«  mplancholy  clos5 
she  takes  credit  for  having  'atteniptit  na  thing  eontrar 
tiho  oatait  of  religioun  *  which  she  found  standing  at  her 
arrival.      Notwith^itanding   that,   and  her  other  official 
statements  of  similar  import,  multitudes  of  her  contem* 
porariea  believed  that  she  n-as  nut  only  willing  to  accept 
that  foreign  aid  without  which  any  violent  suptireaston 
of  Protestantism  in  Scotland  would    have  been  utterly 
hopeless,  but  that  she  had  actually  joined  the  Cntholk 
League  for  the  extirjintion  of  hvPEwy.    That  tliia  belid 
IV7U  ouJy  too  well  Cuund«d  haa  been  a£rmod  by  sueb 
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rrputable  huttorians  as  William  Itobertson,  Patrick Fraser 
Tytler.  Thomas  Wrijiht,  Miyiiot,  and  Froudo. 

Writing  froiu  Edmburgh  in  Februnry  1&C5-0,  Randolph 
delibcrntely  a^seriH  that  she  had  signed  the  bond.    His 
circumBtaiuial  story  hears  that  it  hud  hoiin  brought  from 
Trance  by  Thornton,  that  she  retained  a  copy,  and  was  to 
^knd  back  the  original  by  Steven  Wilson,  'a  fit  minister 
^Tnr  such  de\'ill«b  devices."     Writing  a  week  later  than 
Randolph,    not    from     Edinburgh,    but    from     Berwick, 
Bedford  affirms  that  the    bond  had  reached  Mary,  but 
WM  '  not  yet  confii-med.'     It  has  been  inferred  that  Bed- 
ford hod  received  hitor  and  more  trustworthy  informa- 
tion ;   and    Ilosack  concludes,  '  £roni  the  absence  of  nil 
further  testimony  on  the  gubjoct,'  that  she  had  declined 
to  join.     Hoaack  did  not  know  that  there  was  further 
testimony ;  that  the  Kogent  Murray's  inHtruction^i  to  the 
Commendatur  of  Dunfertnline,  when  u^nt  na  anibaM»ador 
lo  England  in   1560,  contain  the  words;  '  It  is  true  and 
well  known  that  the  Quecu,  our  Soveraigu'e  moder,  is  of 
Uiia  League,  and   that  she  sent  the  Great  Seal  of  this 
realm  with  the  BiHhop  of  Dnmblane  for  surety  thereof/ 
One  onlurally  tuma,  on  such  a  point  as  tlus,  to  Father 
Polk'n'B  Papal  Negotiations :  but,  among  all  the  nuraerouA 
il(jcuin*mlM  which  he  has  discovered  relating  to  the  period, 
Uiere  is  none  eoutuiiiiug  a  rofereuco  to  Mary'i^  acceptance 
w  rtijection  of  the  Jjeagne,  or  even  a  reference  to  any 
rach  League.     Father  Pollen  does  not  infer  from  this 
itiiif  his  records  arc  incomplote.     He  holds  that  'at  no 
time  during  Mary*H  reign  in  Scotland  wna  there  any  secret 
league  or  treaty  made  by  the  Catholic  powers  of  Buroptt 
in  order  to  uphold  Catholicism  and  to  suppress  Protos- 
tontiitm,'  and  that  •  there  was  not  even  a  "  quasi-treaty," 
or  a  "mutual  understanding"  to  this  effect';  hut  hoadmits 
liiat  *  there  was  a  decided  "  community  of  sentiment " 
ftaaiiget  Catholics  on  this  subject ;  and  he  also  suggests 
tbat  thin  "community  of  sentiment "  hati  been  mj^takea 
for  a  Papal    League/     Ho    further    admits    that  '  the 
Catholics  as  such,  within  Prance,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were 
certainly  quita  prepared  to  join  a  great  religions  league ' ; 
that  'there  was  no  t>bstacle  but  their  political  and  racial 
jealottsiee ' :  and  that  '  the  Pope  blamed   Philip  for  not 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  league.' 
9  Itiogue,  ur  suppuMHl  league,  to  which  RandoV^b 
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Aud  Bedford  alluded,  was  a|jp£ircQtIy  the  oao  tK> 
believed  to  hnvp  been  arranyod  by  Chtirles  the  Ninfl 
Catherine  de  Mcdicis,  hor  daught-er  (the  Quoen  of  Sf 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  Bayonne,  In  thosunimer  of 
Fmm  the  French  version  of  Philip's  instructions  to 
printed  by  Major  Humo  from  the  Taris  archives, 
obvious  that  his  plan  of  the  proposed  league  was  vei 
drastic,  though  fire  and  sword  are  not  enumerated  araoc 
the  means  for  cArrying  it  out.  Interestinji  accounts  i 
the  Bayonne  conference,  baaed  on  Ali'a's  correspondem 
with  Philip,  are  given  by  I'roftissor  Haird  in  htR  'Kiae-j 
the  Huguenots,*  and  by  Motley  in  hiB  '  Rise  of  the  Dnf 
Uppublie.'  Neither  Baird  nor  Motley  was  biassed  in  favoi 
of  Catherine  or  her  stiu,  yet  both  condude  that  d 
and  Charles  declined  to  adopt  a  scheme  for  the  vioU 
suppression  of  heresy. 

While  satisfied  that  at  tho  Bayonne  conference  t] 
Leitgnewas  merely  discussed,  not  settled,  Wiescnerthougl 
ho  had  found,  in  a  lottorof  the  Bishop  of  Mondovi's,abs 
lute  proof  that  Mary  had  been  presHod  to  enter  the  Pap 
League,  and  had  declined  to  do  so.  Father  Pollei 
rvstvircheH  throw  now  light  on  thitt ;  not  the  least  valunb 
part  of  his  book  being  the  section  on  the  nunciature 
Laureo,  Bishop  of  Mondovi.  To  this  mission  Laureo  Wi 
apjHiinted  in  the  Huminer  of  1506.  When  the  nunc 
reached  Paris — and  he  never  proceeded  further  in  b 
journey  towards  Scotland — ho  found  that  the  request  f' 
tho  mission  was  a  dovicti  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine's  * 
incito  tiie  Pope  to  greater  Liberality '  than  tho  two  vis! 
of  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  to  Rome  had  been  ab 
to  evoke.  He  was  also  informed  by  'certain  porsonsJj 
weight,'  that  if  Murray,  Argyll.  Morton.  Lothingto 
Bellendon,  and  Macgill  were  exccut<;d,  '  tho  holy  Catt 
and  Roman  religion  could  soon  be  restored  with 
throughout  Scotland,  '  as  no  leader  of  faction  W( 
renmin.'  This  prttpotial  wa«  approved,  not  only  by 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Archbishop  Beaton.  Bishop  Chi 
holm,  Edmund  Hay,  and  'all  good  Catholics,'  but  appa 
ently  by  the  Pope,  for  he  expressed  himself  as  '  especial 
delighted  '  with  what  was  iu  Laureo 's  foglio  a  -parte,  whic 
inter  o/t'u,  explained  the  proposal. 

Spurred  on  by  Laureo,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
one  of  hie  most  trusted  gentlemen  to  persuade 
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out  tho  proposftl  TCJfli  a  brave  heart  'for  Goil'H 
biy.*  All  'the  Catholic  ngnori'  ja  Parig  nssured  the 
mcio  that,  if  the  adi-ice  wei-e  followod,  not  only  wo\i)d 
be  affairs  uf  n-ligion  ite  set  to  rightj^ '  in  KfcitliinJ,  but 
hero  would  be  ^eat  hopes  of  amending  England  also.' 
mreo,  who  had  boon  ontrustod  with  a  papal  subsidy  of 
ity  thousand  scud!  on  Mary's  Iwhalf.  v«»ntnred  to  send 
four  thouMuid,  but  was  forbidden  to  disburno  any 
unleHs  be  found  that  the  first  instalment  had  borne 
it  for  religion,'  or  was  likely  to  d<i  no.  But.  though 
Queeu  wtui  in  dim  Htraits  for  money,  she  would  not 
it  to  execute  the  '  seditious  wretches  ' :  she  desired 
to  lipeak  with  the  uuiieio.  Lorraine  could  only 
her  'by  saying  that  she  wiis  a  woman.'  Tho 
Icio  K«»ut  Bislmp  ChinhoIni  and  Father  Kdnnmd  Hay 
sr;  and  nha  had  an  inter\'iew  with  them  only  a  few 
before  she  left  Ediuburgh  for  Glasgow  to  bring 
Itsy  to  Kirk-of-I'leld.  Even  after  L^ureo  Icnew  of 
ley's  murder  lie  did  not  despair  of  MnryV  yet  acting 
I'tlie  good  counsel '  concerning  the  '  neditiourt  wretchea  * ; 
i  after  Father  Kdmund  and  Moretta  returned  to  Paris 
[vocfully  wrote : 

'St  the  ^]een  bn<l  doue  that  ^%'hicb  was  reoomiai<iided  and 
to  her  from  our  side,  with  ]jroiuie«  of  all  the  aids 
i-  for  tliat  most  just  exeeutiou.  shf  would  find  hei-self 
rcftlly  nii»treK<  of  hor  kingdom,  n-ith  authority  to  rcstoru 
ihe  huJy  Cuthnlit'  faith  in  its  integrity.     Kut  nhe  would 
hear  of  it,  notwitlistaudinf^  that  thoBi-ihop  of  Uuublaue 
Piithcr  E(biitmd  wei-e  sent  exprensly  to  persuady  her  to 
c  tluit  mnfit  holy  enterprise.     May  G<m1  ^raut  that  an 
ilifenoe  so  unjust  may  not  bring  complete  ruin  on  her 
^(ftty  and  on  her  kinf^dom  !  *  * 

I'    was   this    paHi^age   of    Tjuireo's    letter   (previously 
i    by  Lobanoff)  that  Wie.»ener   thou};ht  disproved 
accession  to  the  Catholic  League.     Unfortunately, 
Pollen  has  not  been  able  to  recover  the  in»tructionB 
.  Ijiurtto  receive<i  before  he  left  Itome.  nor  the  in- 
InictionB  which  he  gave  to  Chisholm  and  Hay,  nor  their 
irt  of  the  interview.     Without  these  documents  it  is 
ihlc  to  be  certain  of  the  exact  nature  of  *  that  moKt 
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holy  enterprise*  which  Mary  refused  to  oiubruvc.  Tl)^| 
more — much  more — than  the  mere  execution  of  lUe  iH 
'  seditious  wretches^ '  waa  proposed  is  plainly  implied  H 
the  abstract  of  the  instruetiuiiH  which  Laureu  receiTi^f 
and  in  the  outline  of  Chisholm's  exhortation  and  of  t^| 
Queen's  reply,  given  in  u  tract,  sonictimes  ascribed  ^M 
Father  Tyrie,  sometimes  to  Father  Thomaou.  From  Uifl 
it  {ipi>Bar»4  (1)  that  ilw  object  of  Laurm/s  misaion  ^^| 
*  the  I'tit^toratiun  of  the  Catholic  relij^on '  both  in  Scotll^f 
and  England,  the  ApoMtolic  see  promising  to  cuntribiS 
pecuniary  help  until  the  heretics  were  driven  from  boH 
kingdoms,  and  Mary  recovered  the  inhcritanco  of  wl^| 
she  was  the  rightful  heir ;  (2)  that  Chi^holm  spoke  of  iS 
help  to  be  given  by  tlie  faithf\il,  by  foreign  troops,  andH 
money;  and  (3)  that  the  Queen  replied  that  she  ocnfl 
not  i^tain  lier  hand:?  with  the  blood  of  her  fnubjecti*.  mB 
that  Eliiiaboth  rugardod  her  as  her  lawful  heir.  Of  counO 
she  could  not  Join  u  papal  league  if  no  tiuch  lod^ina 
existed ;  but  at  thin  time  uhe  wa.4  either  urged  to  join  a 
league  or  to  enter  into  a  combination  with  a  suapieiou^y, 
Bimilar  object  so  far  an  Britain  w(i.s  concerned.  J[ 

Though  Mary  refused  this  oflfer,  it  is  true  thAt  YaxlS 
as  her  representative  and  namley's,  had  assured  PhiH 
in  the  autumn  of  156t),  that  they  were  anxious  *fl 
ctttablish  and  reform  their  kingdom  under  the  Chri<tifl| 
religion,  and  join  other  Christian  prince^i  with  that  enfl 
and  in  response  Philip  parted  with  twenty  thousaB 
crowns.  But  many,  if  not  all,  of  her  zealouH  profeastdfl 
to  the  Pope  and  the  moet  Catholic  King  may  be  expl^nfl 
by  the  theory  that  she  was  actuated  by  motives  IP 
transient  and  as  pecmiiary  as  those  of  her  needy  uoblvtf, 
who,  when  dreading  the  ire  or  coveting  the  gold  of 
Henry  VIII,  were  e\'er  ready  with  a  new  scheme  for 
trapping  the  Cardinal.  Lauren's  t>elief,  that  she  wifihal 
him  to  visit  her  in  order  that  she  might  get  the  baloiiM 
of  the  papal  subsidy,  was  prob*»bly  well  founded ;  but  B 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  intended  to  extract  it  from  lus  ' 
keeping  by  other  mtULns  tJian  her  personal  fascination 
and  fair  promises — promises  which  she  purposed  to  fulfil  , 
at  a  more  convenient  season,  or  in  a  modified  way.      ^H 

Recent  research  has  done  little  towards  dispelling  the 
mysteries  associated  with  tho  Damloy  murder,    Laureo's 
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rather  emphasise  the  fact  that  Mary  and  her 
ibond  worti  on  bad  terms.  Writing  after  tbo  inurdor, 
.  before  be  kuew  of  it,  be  uayu  ihat '  threat  diseatbfactiou 
distrust  still  divides  them ' ;  and.  after  he  knew  of  the 
Ut,  he  explnins  that  'she  could  no  longer  trust  hiin 
by  an  uot  of  the  grosfiest  ingratitude,  hud  brought 
to  enttreme  peril.'  The  iiecounttf  of  the  mtirder.  which 
:bed  Paris  while  Laureo  was  there,  are  reflected  in  his 
tm.  Tlioy  of  course  contain  some  of  the  wild  rumours 
:h  were  at  first  circulated,  such  as  that  Lennox 
impanied  Damley  to  J'xlinburgli  and  wius  niurdei-ud 
with  bim.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  accounts 
irere  occjwionally  contratUct-opj'  in  their  details.  One  tells 
that  T>amlpy  and  his  Hi»rvant  whth  found  without  any 
it  injury  to  their  bodies,  from  which  it  was  conjeu- 
thut,  wivrntMl  by  the  smell  of  the  powder,  they  U(»d 
the  explo-iiun  and  wei'e  euUocnted  by  the  Kuioke. 
>ther  says  that  certain  women  huard  the  King  im- 
mercy;  and  it  was  therefore -supposed  that,  when 
was  trying  to  escape,  the  niurdei'ers  stifled  him  and 
[dmadewtroyed  the  hoUMo  to  kill  those  who  were  ((till  withitL 
[Father  Pollen  rpiotes  another  vcrsiiou  from  the  Ijcnuox 
US.  at  Cumbridge.  to  the  effect  that  the  Tictim  was  sur- 
'ptiiied  in  bed,  HuJTocated  'with  a  wet  napkin  stipt  in 
I  rineg&r,'  and  then  carried  into  tlie  garden ;  hi.-*  servant., 
[liiylor,  hetug  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

This  last  theory  finds  expression  in  another  form. 
[In  tbo  recf<ut  uxhibitiou  at  Glasgow  there  wiu>  a  lai'ge 
licture  Ijelonging  to  the  King,  which  was  painted  eleven 
riDontbs  after  the  murder.  On  one  of  the  circular  panels 
lit!  front  of  Daruioy's  cenotaph,  two  men  ai"o  soon  lifting 
anothtir  out  of  a  four-iiostbcd  ;  and  beneath  are  the  wurds, 
'Caedes  dicti  regis  et  ser\'i  sui  in  lectis.'  On  another  of 
the  panels  two  men  are  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  over  them  are  the  words,  *  Point  ciedem  in  horto 
reperiuntur  pruutrati.'  From  one  of  Mary's  French  valets 
Luureo  learned  that  one  of  Damley 's  rib»  '  was  found 
broken  by  the  distance  of  the  fall,  and  all  the  inward 
parts  crushed  and  bruised ' ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
rumours  ho  bear<l  wok  thut ' some  Bcoundroht  fired  amine* 
which  they  had  already  mode  under  the  fuundaliuns. 
The  nuncio's  first  letter  on  the  murder  em-loH«d  a  /oglio  a 
parU,  now  lost,  which  Father  PoUon  thinks  probably  uon- 
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tained  mispicions  of  Mnry  being  an  nccomplipe ;  but  il 
weeks  later  the  uuncio  was  unable  to  add  anything 
tlio  nioson  of  the  murdor  beyond  thf«o  siupicions.   Fa 
Pollen  i»  dispoKed  to  attach  importance  to  the  rojMirt ' 
Inte  on    the  evening   of  Damley's   murder,  Lennox 
attacked  m  Ghisgow.  and  would  have  been  elain  bad 
Lord   Sempill  defended    him.      Ho  thinkg  that,  if 
'should  Ktand,"  it  would  imply  that  Darnlwy  would 
have  beeu  safe  hi  Glasgow,  and  that  thei-efore  the 
ngainat  Mnry^f  brinpinR  him  from  safety  into  dai 
would  U)  in  a  great  measure  disposed  of.     Even  the 
the  wtory  'should  stand,"  it  would  not  Hor^-e  the 
view,  seeing  that  in  Glasgow  L«nnox  could  be  saved 
friend. 

LaureoV  opinion  of  Mary'w  cognisance  or  ignoranc 
thf!  Darnley  murder  is  nowhere  di'ttinctly  expressed; 
it  may  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  any  suflpicioMJ 
which  he  may  have  reported  against  her,  he  continneq 
for  months  at  l€ia8t.  to  hope  that  she  Tnight  yet 
herMtdf  with  rtinuwod  aixlour  to  proiwim  HtTothmd  for 
restoration  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion."  As  M< 
pasHed  through  London  on  his  way  hack  from  Scotl 
immediately  after  the  murdor,  de  SUva  askod  bin  opii 
a^  to  the  Quoftn's  sharo  in  it ;  and  'ho  did  not  condemn^ 
in  worda,  but  did  not  Hxonerat*!  her  at  all."  Father  Pc 
prints  a  letter  giving,  as  he  tliinks.  Moretta's  unfnvoui 
opinion  still  more  nirarly.  Fathor  Ttillcn  rcnerros 
own  opinion.  Mr  Lang  does  not  asscii;  that  Mary  pk 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  but  holds  that  she  knew  I 
there  was  a  plot  against  him.  and  yet  brought  hira 
house  accessible  to  his  enemies,  and,  hatiug  and  df 
to  be  delivered  from  him,  she  winked  at  a  conepii 
which  she  was  conscious,  and  let  events  take  their  coi 
This,  ho  thinks,  is  rertatn,  altogether  apart  from 
authorship  of  the  Casket  Lettei-s.  It  is  noteworthy  tl 
M.  Philippsoo,  while  regarding  all  the  Casket  Letters  114 
incontestably  false,  belicvci  in  Mary's  knowledge  of  tU 
plot  against  Darnley,  and  in  her  passionate  love  for  Rith- 
w«ll.  Mr  Tjing  hoH  failed  Ut  implicate  Murray  in  the  plot 
against  Darnley;  and  complains  of  his  inability  to  'aw 
thiM  nrnn's  fat-*,'  when  tlio  fault  is  not  Murray's,  but  hu 
own  and  Mr  Bain's.  In  his  Answer  to  the  so-called 
Protestation  of  Huutly  and  Argyll,  Murray  states  clearly 
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.0  bond,  save  the  October  bond,  was  proposed  to 
efore  the  murder;  and  that  after  the  murder  ho 
i  to  mgn  any  bond  though  earnestly  urged  thereto 

Queen.   By  buiighnK  the  punctuation  and  inttertin^ 
)   within   bracket**,  Mr  Hain  lioB  so  obscured   the 
ag  tliat  Mr  I^Hng  cannot  porceive  it. 
»  expression  of  opinion   iu  Father  Pollen's  papal 

ifl  much  oloarer  on  the  BothwoU  marriagn  tlian 
)    Darnley  murdur,  I)oth    tm   to  the  ant    itself  and 

blaniewai*thlnes<(.  Having  returned  to  Mondovi, 
I  WToto  thus  (18th  diini),  ITjOT)  to  the  Cardinal  of 
odria: — 

!■  many  reasooii  she  uiay  fear  tliat  she  is  no  lonprer  in 
;>e*e  gfXHl  favour,  hi  such  itort  that  givlug  way  to  the 
il  beiiiR  condemned  and  aWndoutMl  by  hit<  Holinees,  »he 
ke  some  wild  ra«olvo,  »»,  for  instance,  that  of  luari'yiug 
1  of  Bothwell ;  for  such  inipulsee  are  all  too  jjowcrful 
ig  ladles  who  aro  thoir  otm  uiigtrcssM.  This  match 
ot  be  madn  without  Bettin;;  n.t  tmiight,  iMThapH  with- 
ouDcing,  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  qtiod  nhtiH.  For 
'fi  wife  is  still  alive,  and  as  she  is  the  sister  of  the  Karl 
tly,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  great  power,  thoro  is 
of  her  being  put  to  death.* 

^  travelled  slowly  in  those  day«,  for.  wheu  Laureo 
Mary  had  not  only  mai-riod  Bothwell,  and  parted 
Em  at  Carberry,  but  had  been  lodged  iu  Lo«;h  Loven 
As  Laureo  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  Queen's 
on.  Father  Pollen  thinks  it  necessary  to  suggest 
fter  ail,  ho  nmy  nut  have  been  '  making  a  very 
able  prognostication.'  but  simply  're-echoing  the 
luaions  of  Hay  and  du  Croi:  Lo  a  fact  of  which  they 
t  Iiini  already  informed.'  Tbo  Huggestion  wa« 
wary.  Six  and  l.\v«»nty  days  beftiro  the  abduction 
aco,  Drury  notitied  Cecil :  '  The  judgement  of  the 
Ib  that  tho  Queen  will  m»irry  Bothwell.'  laureo 
that  Tjothington  might  persuade  hor  to  marry 
lU, 'ill  onior  to  reconcile  and  ally  liim»olf  with  that. 
When  Laureo  learned  that  tho  marriage  had 
'  takon  place,  he  wrot« : 

iwr  Edmund  by  a  letter,  which  £  send  you  herewith, 
.ine  that  the  qvieea  ha«  nut  been  able  to  restrain 
kO  undue  affection  which  she  bears  to  the  Earl  of 
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nothwoll.     With  tb\»  last  act,  bo  dUhonotimblc  to  God  mill 
herself,  the  propriety  of  aendtng  her  auy  soix  of  envox  ee 
imloee,  Indeod,  hot  Hojoet^,  in  order  to  ameud  h«r 
ithoiild,  in(<pire<I  by  Ucid.  convert  the  earl  to  the  ' 
— and  thiB  would   not  be  at  all   nu  yery  dLQiaalt, 
aKsurecI  in  Kraufo  by  iiyixoua  of  t-redit  vrhv  knew  the 
uaturd — and  then  that  she  should  avail  herself  of  hie  vi; 
and  voJour  in  the  csause  of  our  holy  relig'iou,  and  notlt)'  i 
her  desii-o  of  being  eiipported  by  the  Pojio's  authoritr  fori 
fflory  of  tiod.     But  of  theae  thing»  my  desire  ig  greater  i 
my  lioi>e.  ei»]Hx:-ially  ae  one  cauuot  as  a  mle  expect  miidilll 
those  who  are  swayed  by  their  pleasures.* 

The  references  to  her  '  unduo  affection '  for  Botti 
and  to  '  thofle  who  use  awaytid  by  their  plefLsuren,'  are  ■ 
Bi^niftcant,  as  ie  also  the  reference  to  what  he  had 
loid  in  Franco  concerning  the  probability  of  Bothw^ 
convoi-siou.     This  latter  uiiyht  have  suggested  to  Fa 
I*oUcii  that  Lanreo,  before  leaving  Paris  on  the  lOtl 
April,  had  discussod  tko  likelihood  and  tho  efFoctA  of  i 
a  marriage.    One  of  the  letters  of  the  Venetian  ami 
proves    that,  in   Franc*,  it  was  wildly  rumoured, 
the  ond  of  March,  that  the  Queen  of  B(M>ta  wbs  to 
*  one  of  the  principal  personages '  of  her  kingdom,  vr) 
wife  had  rei;ently  died    hy   poison :  from    which    it 
inferred  that  'it  had  been  settled  between   these 
that  the  one  should  put  her  husband  to  death,  and] 
other  hifi  wife.'     A  fortnight  earlier  Laureo  himself 
mentioned  Bothwell  as  *a  courageous  man,  much  ti 
and  confided  in  by  the  Queen.*    As  to  the  religious 
of  her  marriage,  lioche  Mamorot  told  do  Silva  that 
nssurod  him.  on  her  ^loloinn  oath,  that  she  had  contract 
in  order  thereby  t«)  i>i*«vidp  for  religion  in  that  kingii 
and  to  set  that  affair  in  order.'    And  Conteus,  in  }m\ 
of  Mary,  dedicated  to  Urban  Vm,  gravely  asserts 
before  she  consented  to  marrj-  Bothwell  she  *  bound  hii 
a  solemn  oath  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  to  ajisist  h< 
restore  the  faith  among  the  Scote' — a  redeeming 
in  Mary's  behaviour,  discredited,  or  at  least  ignored 
Father  Pollen,  by  Lauren,  and  by  Pius  V,  who  coi 
sioned  the  Cardinal  of    Alessandria  (2nd  July,  1! 
inform  tho  Bishop  of  Mondori; 

'Wliereas  his  KoHneR's  has  never  lilthcrto  di^iMubltyl 
anything,  ho  will  not  be^rin  to  do  »o  now,  esjieciaUy  Ir 
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matter  of  religion.     Wherefore,  with  regard  to 

of  Scots  in  pArtlcular,  it  is  not  hia  iuteutlou  to 

lurther  communication  with  her,  unless,  indeed,  in 

>tue  he  shall  »ee  some  better  etgn  of  her  life  nnd 

be  han  witneeised  in  tho  past.' 
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tied  in  a  general  way  to  palliate  any  offence  she 
by  explaining  thftt  if  tho  nuncio  had  corao  to 
his  advice  and  hia  «ubHidy,  he  *niycht  have  red 
Inaony  thrnwart  accidentia  quhillds  seiisyne  we 
B  into.'  Aftvr  she  Imd  buen  eight  muntfas  iii 
Bdmund  Uay  ut^ed  his  v-icAr-general  that  she 
lombered  in  the  i««'rifice«  and  prayers  of  the 


that  some  day  all  tbingB  may  combine  for  the 
at  sinner,  and  that  eho  may  hereafter  become  the 
it  deeds  who  formerly  would  not  consent  to  Hoiind 


r 


0^  is  very  hard  on  tho  Scottish  lords  for  tlieir 
»cy — for  jfiving  tho  He,  as  ho  puts  it,  to  their 
' — in  charging  Bothwell,  in  summons  and  pro- 
I  with  carrying  off  the  Queen  by  force  and 
jr  promise  to  marry  him,  after  they  profe<s8ed 
i&med  the  whole  socret  of  her  guilt  from  the 
liters.  No  collusion,  however,  on  the  Queen's 
justify  a  subject  in  abduciing  her  as  Bothwcll 
Jier  she  was  carried  off  with  or  againnt  her 
natuier  was  forcible  in  appearance ;  and  neither 
(tliwfll  hiul  cviT  owned  thftt  there  waa  any  pi-o- 
mt.  Would  tho  legal  functionaries  of  the  present 
to  to  charge  a  culprit  with  using  violence  in  a 
bduction.  ostensibly  forcible,  if  the  supposed 
iher  made  nor  was  liktfly  to  make  n  disclaimer? 
dfi  bungled  their  ctiec  otherwise,  Mr  Lang  holds, 
ng  an  impossible  set  of  dates.  In  this  matter, 
toy  previouK  ^vritoni,  ho  in  unfair  to  tho  Lords 
ng  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  chrono- 
ft  document  sometimes  called  Cecil's  l>iarj-,  and 
■furray's.  It  was  no  doubt  prepared  by  an 
m  Jlary's,  and  a  copy  of  it  passed  through 
^  ;  but  no  one  has  yet  boon  able  M  prove  by 
■  whose  instigation,  it  was  drawn  up,  or  that 
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ib  was  ever  nubmittod  to  Elijcaboili's   CoraniisHionera  ifl 
York,  Westminster,  or  Hampton  Court,  ^^ 

There  could  liardly  bo  a  grcttt«r  contrast  botwoen  t1^| 
documenta  oq  the  Maine  subject  than  there  ui  between  ^H 
so-cnllcd  CecU'n  Dtarj'  and  the  Hook  of  Articles.  T^M 
Diurj'  attempts  to  give  ix  precise  date  for  every  crei^l 
whoroos  in  the  first  three  of  tho  five  parts  into  wUieb  t^| 
Book  of  ^Vi'ticles  is  divided,  only  one  preciitu  diitu  in  giv^H 
that  being  the  date  of  the  Damley  manio^e ;  and  it  d^| 
not  even  name  the  month  in  which  Mary  went  toGlosg^l 
to  fetch  Darnley  back  to  Edinburgh.  Mr  Lang  han^f 
difTir^iiIty  in  accepting  '  Tho  Hook  of  Articles,'  printed  H 
Hosack  from  the  Hopetoun  MS.,  aa  the  articles  read^| 
tho  Conmiixt^ioners  at  Westminster  on  the  6th,  and^| 
Hampton  Court  on  tho  I5th,  of  December,  I5U8.  "^H 
brief  descriptions  of  the  articles  preserved  in  the  niinn^l 
of  thoHG  meetingK  are  doubtlesi^  applicable,  ko  faros  tl^| 
go,  to  the  Hopetoun  docunioat :  and  it  is  acknowledgei^H 
be  ill  a  coritcniporiiry  oflicini  hand — an  some  believet^| 
tho  Imud  of  the  clerk  of  the  Scottish  Prity  Council.  ^H 
it  bears  no  endorsement  or  authentication  of  any  k^| 
to  indicate  that  it  was  ever  adopted  ur  approved  by  ^| 
Scottish  Comnuesioners  who  went  to  York  and  W^| 
minster,  or  by  any  other  body,  or  that  it  was  ever  1^| 
before  a  court  or  conference  oP  any  description.  ^H 
uughb  that  iu  known,  half  a  dozen  dilferent  sot«  of  arti(^| 
may  have  been  prepared  before  the  Commitisioners,  y^M 
went  to  England  against  their  Queen,  found  a  set^l 
satisfy  them ;  aud  no  one  can  tell  whether  that  net  c^M 
responded  exactly  with,  or  differed  materially  frou,  ^M 
Hopetoun  document,  Mr  Lang,  who  in  profuse  in  thooi^H 
is  convinccii  that  Huchannn  was  the  author  of  the  B<^| 
(»f  Articles,  and  ulso,  he  suapttftH,  of  Cecil's  Diary;  qH 
ho  pointtt  out  inconsistencies  iu  the  two  documeuta.  I^| 
perhaps  fortunate  for  Mr  Lang  that,  ao  Buchanan  is  ^| 
now  in  the  flesh,  he  is  unable  to  retaliate  either  by  dcny^f 
the  accuracy  of  tho  a-'wiimption,  or  by  pointing  outgrcf^B 
iutumsiBtencies  iu  the  two  editions  of  tho  '  Mystery  ^| 
M&ry  Stuart.'  So  long  as  Cecil's  Diary  and  the  Hoj^l 
toun  Book  of  Articles  can  only  be  regarded  as  unoffieiw 
and  auonjTiioue  documents,  it  is  neitherwise  nor  warrant- 
able to  lay  much  stress  on  their  statements  or  to  hold  th*i^ 
lords  accountable  for  them. 
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ing  hns  tried  to  whow  how  tlio  case  agaioHt  the 
i  was  constructed,  und  for  this  purpoee  ho  has 
id  tho  Liennox  Pjipent.  On  the  29th  of  November, 
Lennox  appeared  before  Elizabeth's  Commissioners 
istminHter,  as  the  father  of  the  murdered  man,  and, 
I  humble  sufcor'  for  ju«tice,  put  in  a  written  atat«- 
'brefely  and  rudely  '  drawn,  containing  part  of  the 
r,  which  ho  conceived  to  bo  true,  for  charging  tho 
t  with  the  murder.  This  statoment,  or 'discourse," 
ot  a  t\n*t  dnit't,  in  Mr  I>nnf^'s  opinion,  fur  he  ways 
the  Lennox  Papers  include  *  several  indictmentii,' 
1  up  betwcf^n  July  und  December  15tt8.  in  order  t*) 
Dwn  to  tlu-'  Kngliwh  (.'oinmitiyionors.  ThoMG  ituliot- 
I  ore  undated  ;  anil  Mr  Iiung  tries  to  fix  their  date. 
est  by  internal  e\'idenco  and  external  circumstaucea. 
hnpoesible  to  say  how  far  ho  has  been  successful  in 
►r  hoiv  much  value  can  bo  attached  to  the»ie  papers, 
they  are  printed  collectively.  In  the  meantime  one 
^tfl  scattered  ecrape  of  them  in  Mr  Lang's  work. 
e  raont  important  utte  which  he  hati  made  of  them 
his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  letter  which  Muri-ay 
bed  to  de  Silva,  in  July  1667.  was  different  from  tho 
31&^;ow  letter,  usually  known  as  No.  li.  The  draft 
irse,  or  indictment,  which  Mr  Lang  regards  oa  tho 
rt,  refers  to  a  letter  written  by  Mary;  and  the 
ary  which  it  givcpi  of  thut  letter  agTee»  with 
ky'e  ou  Rovorn!  points  where  it  does  not  correspond 
So.  TI.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  July  1.567. 
ly  only  professed  to  know  the  purport  of  the  letter 
the  report  of  a  m&n  who  bad  i*ead  it ;  and  we  only 
Murray's  rehearsal  of  its  eubstaneo  from  do  Silva's 
t  of  bis  conversation.  Though  do  Bilvas  report 
liot  agree  in  every  particular  with  the  summary  by 
DOC,  yet  tho  striking  similarity  suggests  that  they 
loommon  origin.  This  common  origin  maybe  ex- 
ed  in  two  wnyst.  Murray  had  no  rewson  to  be  mor« 
ved  with  lionnox  than  with  de  Silva  on  nuch  a 
&r  and  ut  such  a  time.  Tho  natural  inference  is 
Lennox,  like  de  Silva,  derived  bin  knowledge  of  the 
r  from  Murray.  This  theory  nt  once  explains  the 
brity  of  tho  two  summariea;  and,  if  allowance  ia 
sfor  unconscious  exaggeration  or  colouring  {due  to 

K ledge  of  event*!  which  hod  Ixirome  notoriouH>  on 
—tfo.  M9.  n 
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the  part  of  Muri'ay  or  his  iut'ormaut,  it  also  expl 
(li»H?r^jMiic)(>a  botwoen  tlie^o  suiuuiariei^  and  Iett« 
Thifs  KeeiiiK  to  lie  the  simplewt  theorj',  aiiU  the  mc 
factory.  Hr  Laug  prefers  the  other,  which  is  thai 
and  Lcimox  indopondontly  snuiniariflod  the  same] 
letter  JiCforing  £ix>iii.  and  mure  polsououri  than,  ^ 

In  support  of  his  theory  Mr  Lang  itrguce  thai 
did  not  prepare  his  earliest  indictment  until  4 
thereby  after  Murray's  conversation  with  do  Sj 
by  that  timit  had  a<-ceK!(  to  the  letter.  His  fi 
i*eason  for  tbiu  delay  on  the  part  of  I^ennox  is  tl 
was  no  object  in  drawiujc  up  ttiich  duscoiintes  0 
ment«  while  the  Queen  was  a  prisoner  in  Loci 
Tht!  iHiintiii^  of  tin;  Durnloy  cenotaph,  already 
to,  disposes  of  tliis  reason.  One  of  its  inscriptio 
that  Lennox  and  hix  wife  cauiied  it  to  be  made  in 
1567-8,  in  order  that,  if  they  did  not  live  to  ( 
infant  grandson  attoin  perfect  ago,  he  might  hi 
them  a  memorial  to  prevent  the  foul  slaught< 
father  from  falling  out  of  his  mind  until  he  had 
it.  The  fc-cling  which  prompted  the  painting  o 
large  and  elabomto  c^mvas  for  such  a  purpose, 
before  the  Queen  escaped  from  Loch  Leven,  m; 
incite  Lennox  to  prepare  written  documents.  In 
edition  Mi-  Lang  ventured  to  affirm  that  Leuu 
*  directly  from  the  letter  before  him ' ;  but  in  hi 
edition  he  has  modified  this  by  substituting  '  per] 
'  directly.'  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  Lac 
the  letter  before  him-  Mr  Lang  also  argues  I 
letter  was  not  only  diffei-eut  from  No.  II.  but  th^ 
forged  and  suppressed.  The  reason  which  liea« 
its  suppression  i?  rather  remarkable,  lie  sayi 
i-outraclicted  Bowton's  confet^ston  as  to  the  dote 
explosion  was  first  thought  of.  It  does  nofchin 
kind ;  but.  even  if  it  did,  that  would  not  hav^ 
sufficient  reason  for  its  BuppresHion  from  bis 
view.  If  the  lords  were  unscnipulous  euoug^h  ■ 
forged  letter,  they  would  never  have  heaitated.  | 
out  an  incongruous  eentonce.  If .  as  he  thinks.) 
bridge  MS.  proves,  thoy  suppressed  part  of  ] 
deposition,  they  would  not  havo  shrunk  from  suj 
a  little  more  of  it. 

.cVfterall,  Mr  Long  does  notassert  absolutely  tl 
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vcrMiou  of  loiUir  No.  II,  but  tbafc  tbero 
Jy  wati.  His  lon^  and  elaborate  dii»cu<Mion  of  tho 
>doouiuentM  in  rlmmctHriKwl  from  beginning  to  end 
Itancy  and  nncertaintj-.    This  is  perhaps  partly  due 

fxtremu  difficulty  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
,  but  much  more  to  the  openmindedness  %%-ith 
he  haH  approached  it..  To  letter  Ko.  II  he  ha* 
i  special  attention,  and  instead  of  condemning  it 
Cowan  docs,  as  a  elumsy  for^orj'.  •  silly  and  vulf^r, 
sii-fll  Hud  false,' Iiaviiig*  neither  style  nor  structure." 
renses  the  opinion  that  partN  of  it  'seem  beyond 
irer  of  the  genius  of  forgery  to  produce.'    Of  his 

countlesa  theories  and  euggcstions,  perhaps  the 
>tableand  the  moMt  far-reiicbing  in  itit  cuiiKequenceit 
one  by  which  he  rids  this  infamous  letter  of  the 
Ey  hitherto  supposed  to  bo  inherent  in  its  internal 
logy.  Instead  of  being  the  rt*sult  of  clumsy  doTe- 
by  n  forger,  hti  Huggostfi  that  the  difficulty  probably 
rom  tho  Queen  having  picked  up  and  used  aa  a 
hoot  of  paper  one  on  the  t'erso  of  which  she  had 

vrrittcn.     Of  the  KonnetM  he  Hays : 

bile,  I  am  obliged  to  share  the  opinion  of  La  Mothe 
,  that,  OS  proof  of  Uary'a  paaaion  for  Botbwell.  the 
&!«  stronger  eridenoe  than  the  letters,  and  much  te«is 
snspiciou  than  some  parte  of  the  letters,' 

t  he  conies  to  tho  deliberate  oonclusiou  that 

IS  of  letter  II,  and  of  some  of  the  other  letters,  bare  all 
of  anthonticity,  and  suffice  to  compromine  the  Queen.' 

his  disciLSsion  Mr  1<ang  haH  carefully  avoided  some 
worst  errors  fallen  into  by  M.  PlulippHOu  aud 
victims  of  ob-toloto  and  worn-out  urgumentfl,  who 
U  convinced  that  the  Casket  Letters  are  proved 
isntic  by  the  dates  of  on«  or  two  documents  in  the 
«•  of  the  Prii-y  Seal.  The  delusion  will  no  doabt 
le  to  find  advocates  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
^  Mr  Hay  Fleming's  tabulation  of  all  tho  Privy 
itJiae,  during  the  period  of  yLnry'n  personal  reign. 
to  di»pel  it  at  once  and  for  over.  While  holding 
!d£  responsible  for  the  etatemente  in  Cecil'e  Diary, 
ag  is  too  well  up  in  local  topography  to  condemn  it, 
has  vigorously  done,  for  placing  Callender 
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Hoiiso  bctwoon  Kdinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  has  Of 
referred  tu  tlio  cupioH  uf  tlie  original  French  letteni 
covered  in  recent  years,  and  frankly  acknowledgee 
Mr  T.  F.  Henderson  has  closed  tlio  controTerey  as  to 
languago  in  which  the  lotters  wore  at  first  writlon. 
may  be  pointed  out^  however,  aji  an  illuBtration  of 
dangei-s  which  beset  the  path  of  those  who  tiaverw 
flcUl,  that  ho  has  orrod  somewhat  seriously  in  trying 
correct  Pi-oudo  for  saying  that  the  Casket  lietter*  wi 
long  and  minutely  examined  at  Hampton  Court  on  tb| 
llth  of  December.  1568.  Ho  holds  that  there  was  iMl 
time  for  this,  and,  among  other  rt?a«ona,  aflinus  that'tW 
whole  voluminous  proceedings  at  York  and  Wes'tniinsbdl 
were  read  through."  Ho  has  been  led  into  this  error  U 
his  too  implicit  tint55t  in  Mr  Bain's  Calendar.  Had  W 
looked  into  Anderson  or  Goodall  he  would  have  futml 
that  the  whole  of  those  voluminous  proceedings  were  m 
read  through,  but  'eomninrely  declared  and  repeated.'  I 
is  not  without  eignific4»nce  that  Father  Pollen,  in 
of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  uuthenticHy  of  the  C 
Letters,  speaks  of  them  as  still  sub  Judice.  UnintenHi 
ally,  perhaps,  ho  corroborates  one  of  Mr  Lang's  th 
by  pointing  out  that,  in  one  of  her  imdonbtedly  gen 
holograph  letters,  she  Diisses  a  page,  and  after  discov 
her  mistake,  goes  hock  without  deleting  the  mi&p! 
words.  He  is  hni-dly  jiistifled  iu  doscnbing  this 
epistle  to  her  uucle.  the  Duko  of  Guise,  '  as  an  example 
a  genuine  love-letter.' 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  undying  intei-ftst 
axoitod  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  it  m&y  bo  found  in  di 
almost  simult&neoQs  issue  of  three  such  books  as  Fatlu 
Pollen's,  Mr  Lang's,  and  Mr  Cowan's,  representing  tbre 
types  of  mind,  and  three  classes  of  work.  Inlinitol, 
inferior  to  his  rivals  in  literarj*  power  and  mental  grs^ 
Mr  Cowan  far  excels  in  unswerving  devotion  and  onooil 
promising  loyalty  to  the  fair  and  royal  Mary.  It ' 
obvious,  however,  tlmt  Mr  Lang's  nynipathies  go  wit 
the  Qut«n,  though  bis  judgment  is  against  her;  and  em 
Father  Pollen  feels  the  spell  of  the  woman  described  III 
Father  Edmund  as '  that  sinner.' 
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of  tho  most  important  nnd  most  pressing'  questions 
I -which  the  British  Empire  is  at  the  present  time  con- 
have   reference  to    our  position  in   the    Persian 
[And  the  odjncont  countries.   They  arc  important,  not 
from   th«  magnitude  of  the  nonmien^ial   intereetA 
red.  and  front  the  expansion  of  which  those  iutorestit 
ible,  hilt  also  IxTutiKe  tht;  advent  of  any  Kuropoan 
Power  into  n  sphere  which    has    hitiierio  been 
lively    British  uaiinot  fail    to  I30  of  concern   to  tlie 
i  of  India.     Our  nfiighlKiur.<t  in  India,  u]>on  the  wi»t, 
io  Mu.-isulman  States  in  a  wtate  of  decline^  the  case 
bo  vorj*  different  if  the  vast  territories  of  Persia 
'Afdatie  Turkey  were  exploited   and    perhaps,  at  no 
dL-stjint  date,  appropriated   by  one  or  more  of  nur 
kbie  iH'iiKblx>urw  in  Europe.     These  questions  arc  also 
It,  though  it  may  bo  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
w  imnie<liate.     We  cannot  credit  the  supposition 
hany  Briti.sh  Govei*ument  would  consent,  for  instance, 
it  occupation  by  Kusnia  in  present  circumstances  of 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.     For  the  moment  It  is  the 
r»  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  the  events  will 
if  they  be  not  anticipated.    That  their  march  has 
rapid  within  the  laat  few  years,  nobody  acquainted 
the  Kubject  will  deny.    It  hiut  been  rapid,  but  it  has 
silent,  fcarcely  ruffling  the  serenity  of  casual  ob- 
feiN  wholly  nl>>*orbod  in  the  problems  of  Africju 

potdtjon  of  the  British  Qovemraent  in  relation  to 
OovemmentH  both  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  can 
elj*  be  described  as  enviable.    Scarcely  a  day  passes 
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but  we  lose  ground.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  presenti 
w(s  tihall  BXfimino  in  somn  dot/iil  tho  Hticrfnsion  of  ( 
BO  little  knonii  to  the  Koneral  publit',  to  which  iiredua 
lo8s  of  our  hold  npon  Por»ia.    Our  antaKonist  in  thlnl 
— a  watchful  ami  adroit  rival — is  the  Power  wluch  I 
recently  given  us  more  than  one  fall  in  China,  to  vit 
Kmpipo  of  the  Tsar.     Persian  finanwM  have  bwin 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  neig:ht>our  of  the  M 
A  suhtttantial  be^nning  haa  boon  mode  towards  the  1 
fication  of  the  Persian  army.     The  U(fi*e<_'inoMt  prevf 
the  ronKtruction  of  rHilwMy.s  within  the  ilriminioriK  < 
Shah   for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  was  signl 
Nosir-ed-Din  Shah  at  tho  instance  of  Russia  in  It 
if  our  dJplomatistM  should  be  eau^bt.  napping,  probal 
extended  by  his  successor  into  an  arrangement  conffl 
oxclusivo  nghtj^  upon  our  rival. 

lu  regard  to  Turkey,  the  decline  of  our  inftnoncf 
tho  stages  by  which  it  has  proceeded,  are  in  no  m 
recapitulation.  Thrre  it  it*  Germany  that  ha« 
to  fill  our  former  position  of  predominance ;  and  she 
accomplished  more  within  a  few  yearti  in  the  iuieresti 
German  enter[>riHe  and  indu.stry  than  the  Hritish  Guru 
ment  in  a  corresponding  number  of  decades.  In  tite^ 
of  both  these  Mussulman  States  our  diplomacy  hae  tM 
on  the  defennive — <tullen,  sulky,  feijfninj;  an  indiflVrei 
which  is  becoming  real. 

Such  in  thu  MituatJon  ;  and  it  i»  suircoly  HnrpriNingl 
its  dark  side  e^buuld  have  found  some  reflection  in 
orgHos  of  the  Press  in  England."     Wo  are   invil 
spite  of  the  bitterness  of  our  experieuoes  in  Cbiui 
similar  overtures,  both  in  the  caae  of  Germany 
Russia— to  come  to  an  'understanding' with  thestnt 
on  the  Xeva.     In  the  opinion  of  «unie  of  these  pul 
it  is  tho  fJerman  Kmpire  that  is  our  real  rival,  the  '. 
with  the  'future  on  the  water.'    Germans  arc 
with  the  dream  of  an  empire  extendi  ng  from  tho ' 
t-o    the   Pomian    Gulf,  and  embracing  territories 
enjoyment  of  an  excellent  climate,  to  wiiich  wo| 


*  Oh  eopeclally  a  letter  by  8ir  R.  BIiwierbMWM  In  tbv 
AlCiwt  91st.  two  ATtidiM  iilgD«d  A.  B.  C,  &c.,  la  tiw  '  National 
Tor  Kovemler  and  December  1001,  a  paper  hy  '  A  Rosslan  IMpIO 
tlw  BUiiu  journal,  JaiiiLAiy  IBOi.  awl  a  rennt  f>#rtefi  of  utiries  bj^'t 
ill  the  '  PortniRhtly  Review." 
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Vtd  the  fitreAtn  of  German  emif^ration  now  wasted  in 
HUm  of  A  inoricJU  Thi^  driniin  im  to  h»  HU^mty  dispelled. 
iGenuau  schemes  in  Asiatic  Tui'key  are  to  be  bereft 
tutterer  support  our  (jovertimant  in  MuppOMMl — wo  do 
bow  upon  what  evidence— to  have  extended  to  them, 
b  18  to  be  encouraged  to  overrun  Armenia  and  Asia 
r:  while  Austria- Hungary,  having  iindergona<'a 
ta  of  slavificfttion,  ifi  to  be  invited  to  advance  to 
ika.  The  Balkan  States  are  to  be  handed  over  to 
pdnriva  tutelage  of  RuHsia  ;  and.  ieapiug  aerosH  Asia, 
|b  naked  to  weleome  her  on  the  I-'erHiiui  Gulf,  where 
Bmong  the  advocates  of  this  policy  declare  her  objects 
purely  ponimercial,  others  K<^ing  farther  and  seeing  in 

ins  bordering  on  the  Gulf  "the  induntrial  heart  of 
n  Empire  of  the  future.'    Hatred  and  suspicion 

any  in  the  k^!J^lote  of  nio«it  of  thofie  writingH — 
Calient  preparative  for  receiving  the  einbracusof  the 
|ui  the  North.  We  are  a^kcnl  why  we  »it  quiot  while 
■as  boast  about  their  Anatolian  railway,  and  ittt 
iBted  temiinuB  at  Koweit  on  the  Gulf,  when  the 
It  hint  of  the-  uxteuHioTi  of  the  Tnimw-aMpian  railway 
^der  Abbas  neta  all  of  us  on  the  tttir.  The  i*olative 
mpbicul  positions  of  Germany  and  Kussia  are  skiU 
[gtiored.  It  iti  wiught  to  prt-paru  us  for  the  -fpectavle 
Ireater  Ku&sian  Empire,  extending  on  the  one  side  to 
beporus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
\BXxy  of  UB  should  be  inclined  to  play  the  r61e  of 
lista,  we  ithould  certainly  be  twitted  by  theNe  publi- 
irith  the  futility — -they  might  even  say  the  proved 
Qr — of  netting  limits  to  Hussian  ambitions.  The 
^t  to  lock  up  KuHsiu  within  her  own  inclement 
pries  would  be  branded  by  the  evidence  of  history 
Inge  mistake.  The  Itusstan  instinct  to  como  down 
pwarm  watar  would  be  cited  agaiuKt  uh  an  a  natural 
nnenon,  conipai-able  to  the  necessities  of  nature, 
.  it  would  be  folly  to  uitempt  to  overrule  When 
-was  menaced  by  Kusaia  there  was  an  outburst  in 
ountry  of  what  wim  cleverly  christened  'Mervons- 

Mer*'    haa    been    iucorpurated    in    the    Ruaiian 
lions  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  the 
£Smpire  in  India  is  quite  as  firmly  seated  as  was 

*  Such  U  Ukc  rxprci-Kioii  of  Sir  El.  Ulaniin-lin^Ktt. 
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the  ease  twenty  yearn  ago.  What  is  overlooked  by  meflH 
writers,  to  whom  we  wish  to  do  full  justice,  h  iirn  tiu^B 
that  every  move  on  the  part  of  our  tn^at  rival  in  Asia  hwfl 
boon  followed,  it  may  be  in  a  less  resolute  manner  or  on  ^M 
Hmaller  Hoate,  by  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  British  Enipinfl 
At  the  present  day  the  weatern  limitu  of  BritiMh  Indifl 
may  be  abtd  to  be  immediately  coterminous  with  tboee  «fl 
South-eaetern  Persia.  British  Beluchistiin  ext«nd>i  alouM 
tile  coaiit  almost  to  the  threshold  o£  the  Perniau  Gq1^| 
white,  iu  a  northerly  direction,  tt  stretcheft  across  tUfl 
entire  zone  of  mountatnouB  country  separating  the  taUcfl 
land  of  Persia  from  her  »eaboard.  It  envelopes  Persia  OH 
the  ea.st  ahuost<  as  far  north  as  the  t^lty  of  KermalH 
opposing  a  solid  block  of  territory  between  Afgfaanistifl 
and  tlie  sea,  on  which  its  port  of  Gwadur  lies,  due  south  ofl 
the  city  of  Herat.  The  frontier  of  <mr  Protectorate  oS 
the  aide  of  Persia  is  purely  artiftciftl;  an<l  any  eneroodfl 
ment  on  the  part  of  Jtussia  upon  northern  Persia  woulH 
naturally  be  followed  by  it.s  extonaiou  through  Kerm^B 
nnd  Yczd.  H 

The  truth  iis  that  by  natural  processee,  which  on  on 
part  we  endeavour  to  retard  in  the  hui>efi  of  some  sitfo<J 
life  on  the  part  of  our  Mussulman  neigfabourK,  the  Britidfl 
Gnipire  in  bein)c  brcm^ht  into  immediate  contact  with  thfl 
Kmpire  of  the  Tsars.  Little  by  little  the  still  vast  intflfS 
^'ening  territories  are  being  absorbed  into  one  syHtem  or  j 
the  other.  The  service  done  by  such  ■«'rit«r3  as  those  wtJ 
luive  b<;en  quoting  is  that  they  forro  us  to  put  oui-  bcodfl 
between  our  hiinds.  They  oblige  uh  to  eont«mptate  fl 
future,  so  regrettable  fi'om  many  points  of  \'iew,  whflfl 
it  may  no  longer  be  possible  to  uphold  the  indepeudeitfH 
of  Persia,  which  is  already  showing  symptomM  of  bocomiofl 
a  Hhum.  We  are  invited  to  take  stock  of  our  existing  inj 
terestM  in  Western  Asia,  and  endeavour  tonscertain  whkH 
are  vit*il  nnd  which  secondary.  Any  'arrangement' wilH 
Russia  iu  respect  of  those  countries  muj^t  bo  based  onM 
frank  recognition  of  thtwe  interests ;  and,  as  it  is  DM 
proposed  to  ask  Kussiau  statesmen  to  bargain  nway  anfl 
of  their  own  vested,  interests,  so  it  is  quite  unueceaaaffl 
aa  it  would  be  criminal,  to  give  away  our  own.  fl 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  only  vaguely  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  physical  configuration  of  Western  Asia. 
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loonstitntea  such  an  important  factor  in  the  proper 
mjon  of  Jill  such  quentions  that  no  student  of  politics, 
Jone  any  responsible  ntatejinian,  ahotild  be  ignorant 
to  more  gcnoml  fcaturofi.  All  the  way  from  the 
htic  knot  of  mountaiuH  un  the  noith  of  India  to  the 
Rn  or  Ionian  coa«t  of  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  a  huc- 
on  of  tablelands,  or  a  zone  of  elevated  land,  extenda 
k  ctast  to  west  aoro^s  the  continent.  The  nvemge 
udC  the  plainM  upon  the  nui-fac!*)  of  the  elevated  area 
m  from  3000  to  6000  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Duttre-Bsed  on  the  north  as  well  a*i  on  the  south  by 
linuoua  mouutain-belta  of  eoueidorablo  average  width, 
■htinjf  it  on  th«  one  side  from  TmnMTiLspin,  the  C^a- 
Vthe  valley  of  the  Kur,  and  the  Blaek  8ea ;  and  on 
plher  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  an<l 
lowlandft  of  Me«opotaniia.  These  beltM  of  mountain 
rith  difHciilty  i>enetrahle  on  the  Hide  of  the  Black 
the  north,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
>e  lowlands  of  MeBopotamin  to  the  south.  The 
between  the  two  beltii  includes  all  the  great  citien 
'crsiu  and  Armenia,  which,  being  situated  upon  the 
eland,  enjoy  a  moderate  and  bracing  climate,  totally 
irent  from  th(>  torrid  conditinns  prevailing  on  the 
nan  Gulf  Keaboard  and  throughout  the  extension  of 
Moeopotaminn  lowlands. 

It  only  one  puint,  namely,  in  Northern  Armenia,  has 
na  already  crossed  the  northern  mountains  and 
ad  her  foot  iirmly  upon  the  surface  of  the  zone  of 
panda.  Heroin  lies  the  importance  of  Armenia  as 
ketor  in  r<iiiteniporary  palitJcs.  Yet  what  immenw* 
still  retunin  for  her  to  conquer  and  asifimilatc 
her  empire  can  oompriao  the  northern  slopes  of 
;eH  on  the  south  and  include  all  thoM!  populous 
The  prolongation  of  her  Transcaspian  railway 
Perain.  to  tiie  Uulf,  and  the  pOHseasion  of  a  port  on 
iboard.  would  doubtless  facilitate  their  lei«urely 
>tioa.  She  would  thus  place  her.'telf  by  one  stroke 
the    extreme    limits    of    her    natural    sphere   of 


rittah  int«Testjf  in  Western  Asia  may  be  regarded  from 
id[>oints.     We  may  view  them  an  the  outcome  of 
►*work  of  commerce  spreeid  over  these  lands  by  our 
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<>ountrjTiion  (luring  n  poriod  appronohing  a  century; 
they  may  coiiv«rii  um  uh  tbu  liulderK  uf  Indiii.  Denlinf; 
fii'oi  with  the  re^tults  ah%ady  nchieved  by  British  eou'p 
prise,  wo  nmy  ah  tho  out^ot  iutituuce  the  threp  pvn^ 
trade-routcH  wliich  we  have  upenod  up  hy  laborioib*  pnv- 
caoseH  in  the  face  of  oljstaclt*!*  arising  partly  from  thu 
perversity  of  the  native  Governinvutn  imd  |Mrlly  from 
the  weakness  of  their  rule  in  outlj-injj  provinces*.  Tbe 
first  of  thene  avenues  leads  from  tlie  Black  Sea  at  the 
port  of  Trebtzoud  through  Turkish  Armenia  to  Noithero 
Persia.  It  is  mainly  due  to  the  labours  of  our  famous 
ambassador,  8tratfnr<l  Canning,  and  his  able  subordinate. 
Consul  Braut,  for  uiauy  yeara  resident  at  Enterum.  It 
enables  us  to  hold  onr  own  in  many  a  bazaar  of  Iran  from 
which  our  manufacturer  would  be  excluded  by  Rajtsiu 
pi'oduct*  if  it  wort)  to  fall  under  Kussian  eontrol.  The 
value  of  thiB  trade,  including  that  of  foreign  i-ounlrirfi 
which  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  route,  is  about 
700,000/.  a  year.  The  next  iiighway  is  that  by  the  valK 
of  the  Tigris,  where  Britisli  river-steainers,  canyiug  th^' 
mails,  maiutaiu  a  regular  weekly  service  between  tlx* 
port  of  Bussonih  on  tho  Pernian  Gulf  and  Baghdad.'  The 
good-s  which  they  convey  supply  the  Mesopotaniiao 
markets  and  make  tlieir  way  into  Contrnl  Poraiu  by  way 
of  Kctiiiaushah.  Tliis  tra<Ic  is  worth  tolireatliritiiinuitJ 
India  alone  about  1,000,000^  annually.  Lastly,  there  are 
thct  various  route-s  which  ramify  from  ports  on  the  Gulf, 
and  who!*e  objective  is  the  cities  of  Southern  and  Soiitli- 
eastern  Persia.  To  thcee — which  we  may  group  together 
imder  a  single  category — should  bo  added  the  route  by 
tho  Karun,  founded  in  1889,  and  the  quite  recent  QuetU- 
Seistan  rt>ute.  The  fomier  has  hcen  newly  developed  by 
tJie  construction  of  a  caravan  i*oad  with  stool  bridges 
extending  from  Ahwoz  ou  tho  Karun  river  to  Isfahim. 
It  is  tile  work  uf  the  British  company  navigating  lb<-' 
Karun. 

Whatever  value  may  bo  attached — and  we  cannot  w^l 
Overrate  this  value— to  tho  keeping  of  the  Black  Sh 
open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  we  are  inclined  to  eOD* 
Mdcr  that  this  question   may   be  safely   loft  with  tlie 

■  Tticrt)  [h  kIm>  b  TurMah  line  of  steamers,  fouaffcd  titt«r.  hmi  not 
pTTM'ttt  vfry  irell  nerved. 


r,  hmi  not  ^ 
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Biwers  coJIectivcly,  including,  of  courso,  Great  Britain. 

m«9  CHHH  in  quittt  iltfrtirmit  with  tliu  vHriuurt  i-umiuerrial 

■tcrprises  starting;  from  the  base  oi  the  Persian  Gttli'. 

pr  position  in  Southern  Persia — by  which  wo  moun  the 

Buth(>ru  zone  of  inDuiitahm  with  the  (jfrHiit  citiow  nituated 

Bon  or  near  their  iiort-iiern  slopes — must,  in  our  view,  i)e 

Eaintainctl  ut  all  hazards.     In  iha,l  tictld  wo  are  not  oiU}' 

vedominauC  but,  ii^  yet,  practically  alone.    Nor  i*  our 

bnimercjo  Iww  HUpi-eme  or  lofw  in  need  of  vigilant  dnfence 

m  the  valley  of  the  Tisri.s.    Tho  entire  region  has  been 

■rroycd  and  mapped  by  the  British  Uovemment  in  two 

■stly   expeditions   (183ii-;J7 ;    1837  and  following'  years). 

Ibe   British   Residency  at  Baghdad — though   «oinewhat 

Jlcu  from  it«  high  estate  of  former  yean*— i«  utill  an  in- 

itution  which  appeals  to  the  iuuiKinAtioa  of  the  Arab 

ibes,  and  has  accuhitomt^d  tht>iii  to  renpiM^t,  and  even  to 

i^ord  with  Hympathy  nnd  af^Tet'tion,  the  pmcefid  miK»iun 

which  the  symbol  is  the  British  flag.    The  development 

tho  navigation  of  tho  two  gi'cat  rivci-s,  Euphmt«»  and 

^riv,  in  a  meatture  which  only  the  Kliort-Higlit^Mlneiw  of 

e  CeotraJ  OoTomnient  at  Coui^tantinoplc  lias  hitherto 

eo«eded  in  preventing.    The  fomior  is  capable  of  being 

Lvigated  by  lat^<«  river-steamer»  from  it^  junction  with 

Be  Tigris  at  Gurua  at  least  ns  far  up  iv*  the  point  where 

B  cour»u  approaches  t^i  within  ahuut  ii  tiundnnl  inilus  of 

pe  Mediterranean.    Certain  works  would  be  uecossaiy 

far  maintaining  the  banks  of  tho  river  during  theivachcR 

lat  iuuiiediut«Iy  pretu^du  the  confluence  with  thr  TigriK. 

be  navigation  of  the  Tigris  could  be  prolonged  to  Mosul, 

Ivloven  to  Diarbekr,  if  workaof  a  similar  chnracter  wore 

Didertaken. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  present  Prime  Minister 
at  many  popular  eiTors  in  politics  are  duo  to  the  study 
t  maps  on  a  small  Hcale.  We  might  suggest  that  our 
atasmen  tliemselves  are  not  quite  w  strong  a-**  we  might 
Mire  in  matters  of  phy»ical  geography.  How  many  of 
tern  ore  misted  by  the  mere  mileage  between  two  such 
Dints  Hfi,  let  UH  say,  Diarlwkr  and  the  Persian  Gulf?  But 
■tance  is  of  little  account  on  the  lowlands  of  Heso- 
[>tanua.    They  are  flat  as  the  sea,  or  undulating  with  tho 

EbiUou'y  appearance ;   and  the  cool  breezes  wafted 
:  them  from  their  dintant  bulwark  of  gigantic  moun* 
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land.    Tliey  ore  intimately  connerted  by  oaoontial  characiw 
— clinmtc  populiition,  commuuimtiona — irith   tho  great 
boBO  of  British  power  on  the  Persian  Gulf.     Were  they 
diMiWM-iatfMl   from   it.  the  entire   fabric  -nrould  •oon«r  or 
later  tojiple  dowu.     Tlieir  K:eo^aphic(i]  limits  are  us  well 
defined  as  their  inipembable  natural  defences,  separating 
them,  US  with  n.  Kuoc«B*ioii  of  rhn-aua:  dc  frim^,  fixtm  the 
series  of  ^reat  tablelaudi*  on  the  north.    The}'  are  trarersed 
from  end  t«  end  by  two  niaJL^stif^  rivers- — ^Eujthnitcs  and 
Tigris — which,  with  their  broad  reaches,  increase  the  iUu- 
sion  of  whi(;b  we  have  spokou,  and  indicate  to  a  flea-potranj 
capable  of  profiting  by  wurb  lessonn  the  true  nii'Jiiui  ofi 
developiDKi  and,  if  necessary,  of  defendiuj;  tbe  moitt  im- 
portant of  hor  trade  routes  in  thp>te  lands.     When  pubU- 
cints,  with  bland  indifference  to  the  rigliUt  of  tho  present] 
posseswors,  whet  their  imagination  with  colonising  scber 
on  n  great  scale ;  when  Mesopotamia  i;*  apportioned 
the  Germans,  and  Poi-sia  to  tho  Russians,  we  may  put  vii 
a  claim  for  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  ami  with  grenicr] 
jmtticro  we  nuiy  dc-muiid  that  this  vast  potential  granary] 
tthall  never  be  dissevered,  by  means  of  n  foreign  occiipd- 
tion.  from  the  market'*  of  India,  which  it  is  plainly  dHstini! 
to  supply. 

The  advent  of  Germany  into  our  old  sphere  of  th( 
Mcsopotumian  lowlands  in  at  present  merely  matter  of 
project  and  talk.  Hut  nuch  n  project  will  have  te  be 
carefully  watched.  Above  all  thinfifs  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  periiiitting,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Mt^izui-es  of  Kiao-Clinu  and  Port  Arthur.  Our  j 
policy  in  Northern  China,  which  hnA  already  cost  ub  mor^| 
than  our  Government  woiilil  be  inclined  to  admit,  may  Iw  ' 
capablu  uf  some  palliation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  foUowctl 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  with  duorugurd  either  for  thointvresb 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  or  for  the  safety  of  India.  1 
Gorman  project — of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in 
able  paper  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  "- 
templates  the  extension  of  the  German  Anatolian  rail 
from  Konia.tho  present  teiminua  in  A-iia  Minor,  by  .\diuu 
and  Marosh  to  Birejik  on  tho  Eupbrates.  From 
point — MO  close  to  the  Medi  tern  mean — it  would 
Across  the  lowlands  to  Diarbekr,  and  thence  proceed 


*  n«poR  on  Ui«  Trad«  of  GonstiiBtl»opK  jmo-isoa 
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to  Mosul.  Beyund  Mo«ul  it  is  to  follow  the 
^to  the  Gulf.  CommerciBlIy,  or  even  from  the 
tf  view  of  communications,  it  is  about  an  tiii»<>und 
|pao  as  could  bo  devised.  Kailwaya  following  the 
of  navigable  rivers  nre  all  very  well  in  Knrope. 
Ire  quite  out  of  place  in  Western  Asia  in  its  pre^nt 
pf  dovclopment.  The  attittido  which  ehoold  be 
ii  by  the  BritiMh  Govorimii^nt  towni-d^J  such  pi'DJect* 
tar  as  it  iH  easily  tififrnni  hip.  Our  trade  with  Asiatio 
I  ifl  for  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Power,  and 
liinoe  as  great  ns  that  of  Germany.  Wc  should 
|o  consent  to  the  taxing  of  this  trade — hh  by  tho 
lof  thn  import  dutipH— in  order  to  find  t  he  f  undr^  for 
petric  guarantee.  No  doubt  the  Germnn»  wonld 
ikuch  like  to  circumvent  British  statcismen,  and 
jhoir  railway,  traversiriK  the  BritiNh  sphere  fi^jm 
id  to  another,  with  fundt;  to  a  great  extent  coming 
the  pocket  of  British  mamifnctureit*. 


■ting  now  to  the  Anglo-Indian  aepevtof  the  PerHian 
gie«tion,  our  first  endeavour  will  bo  to  approach  the 
ration  of  the  subject  with  a  real  desire  to  under- 
bre  might  also  say  to  place  our!»elves  in  sjTnpathy 
be  alleged  dei^ire  of  Russia  to  come  down  to  the  Gulf, 
lian  port  on  the  Gulf  would  indeed  be  at  the  mercy 
jBritJsh  na\7,  so  long  as  we  hold  the  command  of 
i;  but  it  would  entail  on  our  part  the  mainten- 
i  Indian  wators  of  a  costly  fleet  in  place  of  a  few 
f  and  gunboats.  A  serious  strain  would  thus  be 
DpoD  tbo  finances  of  India  as  woU  us  a  fresh  burden 
||6  British  taxpayer. 

leated  Russians  explain  the  deeire  on  the  groundii 
IncrBase  of  their  population  and  of  the  growth  of 
ndustries.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
j»  of  land  at  present  in  the  poesossiou  of  Rutisia, 
Mliey  are,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  pruliBc  Slav.  The 
I  colonien  of  the  future  are  the  ancient  c-ountries 
|»  fallen  during  the  progres.'*  of  Ihe  centuries  into 
lecrepiiudt".  They  wiU  be  joined  into  one  empire 
road.    Then,  again,  Rusjiia  is  faat  becoming 

rial  as  well  as  an  agricultural  country'.    Not  only 
iuction  incrcusi;d,  but  tlio  needs  of  hor  popula* 

the  products  of  other  coimtrieH  are  inoreoHJng. 


iron 
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The  ti'opical  prcxlucUt  o£  Asia  must  lie  brought  ti>  ber 
markets  ;  and  it  is  only  natui'al  that  the  patriotic  Runtu 
should  d(!»irc  to  contrul,  iind  ultimately  to  possess,  the 
land  avenues  throujfh  which  this  ti'affic  is  cupublo  of  bonf 
introduced.  It  la  alt  very  well  for  us  KngliMh  to  ob}i>ct 
that  thcro  arc  Kunsian  port«t  on  tli«  Hlnck  Sea  in  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  great  industnal  centre*, 
and  nearer  to  the  markets  of  Southern  Asia  than  an 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  or  to  urge  tliat  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  at  present  open,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
open,  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  Ru^siaufi  will  do( 
rest  content  until  they  obtain  a  port  on  the  open  ocean, 
and  control  thu  lands  through  which  it  will  diitcharge  its 
nccuniulated  ware^. 

Let  us  allow  that  th  w  ^^-eat  hind-po wor — so  young  and 
vigorous  and  ambitious — has  an  instinctive  thirst  for  the 
»ea;  we  must  alno  in  juHtico  admit  that  the  great  sea- 
power,  England,  is  dra^\*u  by  an  instinct  not  leas  powe^ 
ful  towardK  the  land.  Kngli»jhmeu  go  to  oea  for  tbv 
purpose  of  landing  and  trading ;  they  push  inland.  aniL 
in  the  casu  of  backward  and  ill-govomed  countries,  mahe 
smooth  the  old  ways  and  open  up  new  to  receire  thuir 
trade.  In  Southern  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  they  ban 
Mettled  and  traded  for  a.  i^eutury  past ;  and  at  their  baae 
in  the  Persian  Gulf — which  hoR  always  been  a  kind  of  no- 
man's-land — they  have,  after  two  campaigns  and  many 
years  of  incessant  vigilance,  established  order  whew 
before  was  strife.  Piracy — the  ancient  ttcourge  of  tbo6B 
waters  —  haa  been  successfully  suppressed.  ConsulaM 
have  been  established  and  telegraph  wires  laid  ;  the  ports  , 
have  been  rendered  acccs-sible  and  safe  for  trade.  Kven 
if  we  concede  the  reasonabluncHs  of  the  deaire  on  the  part 
of  Russia  for  a  port  on  the  Gulf,  we  rannot  allow  that 
she  ban  any  riglit  tu  expc<:t  us  to  favour  such  a  concessioa 
if  it  would  conflict  with  our  interestfi. 

But,  in  truth,  when  we  examine  the  reality  of  tho  Rm- 
sian  case,  do  not  the  supposed  needs  appear  distant,  enn 
doubtful?  RuMMia  bait  htxin  in  possetuciun  of  Northem 
Armenia  for  about  a  century,  and  it  is  a  country  sad 
climate  exactly  suited  to  Russian  colonista.  There  aro 
vast  tracts  of  waste  laud'  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  rt' 
claimer ;  but  the  Armenians  are  jealously  esclnded  front 
exploiting  them  on  the  ground  that  the  Rttaoans  thi 
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8ettl(^  tliuro  MUiiii)  (luy.     Whtm  will  thity  uuiuoV 

practtcaHy  the  only  Russian  settlers  belong  to 

ih  hoe  been  driven  out  of  Russia  proper  at  the 

of  the    Busaian    IiionireUy ;    iind    tbtr    majority, 

tho  whulc    of  tlicHc,  have  recently  fnniKrated    to 

uaablt*    to   tjn<Iui*u  tlie  frauh    [}«rHu<-utiuiut  with 

they  were  visited.    Their  places  have  not  yet  been 

Up.     Even    if  Russian    uH.hudt>x   culonirtU  «iu   be 

I  to  reploni»h  the  vacancy,  their  seats  will  be  one 

d   miles  diiitnnt  from    the  eovetwl    port    un    tho 

tiiilf ;  and  there  will  still  remain  the  whole  wide 

the  tablelaudf<  of  Aruionia  and  Persia  o^'cr  which 

must  spread  ))efoit«  roaebing  it«  sborcH. 

t  we  obseiTo  in  nil  the-se  countries— A i-raeni«  and 

rgiaa — ie  not  a  riaing  tide  of  Russian  inunigration. 

dful  of  Riisiiiau  officialtK,  mostly  of  the  militai^' 

aiutHiuin^  order  and  verj'  imperfeetly  developing 

orcee  of  the  land :  while,  if  we  consider  the  claims 

conunorcc,  we   may  nuk.  what  fttup«t   Ruattin   has 

to  promote  traile  between  India  and  her  Central 

poKsesaioQg.    She  haM  done  her  best  to  suppress 

0.      The     products    which    she    would    import. 

a  station  on  the  Persian  Oulf  would  be  mainly 

India.    As  for  eiporu.  there  are  none  that  could 

compete  in   the  marketa  of  India  with  native 

68  and  British  sea-borne  goods. 

we  are  aflswred  that,  if  wo  could  aee  our  way  to 

Russia,  to  the  Pei-iiiau  Gulf,  the  grant  on  our  part 

'  supremely  valuable  conceseioD '  would  enable  ua 

to  live  on  the  happiest  t^rms  with  our  great 

D  diifCHnl  all  fear  for  the  sjafety  of  India,  anil  Ui 

ourselves  to  the  congenial  pursuit  of  piling  up 

Ab  if,  forsooth,  any  concession   wo  have  ever 

mder  similar  cii^umatances  bad  engendered  grati- 

nd    pnnluned  a  friend !     BiHmarrk    has  wisely  rv- 

l  that  from  &  sovereign  one  migbti  perhaps,  expect 

ituro,  but  from  a  nation  never.    The  examples  of 

I,  Port  Hamilton,  and  Port  Arthur — do  they  not 

)  in  the  face?     And  are  we  ourselvee,  or  are  the 

18,  anxious  to  bo  friends  with  Russia  in  virtue  of 

leeasious  which  she  has  made?    Does  not  such 

OD  our  jitirt  and  on  theirs — and,  indeed,  on  the 

'  ail  Europe — pi-oceed  from  the  i'avU  that  the 
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powtii-  of  fiuMia  in  dfiily  made  mnnifest,  not  tn 
but  in  exacting  concessions,  and  that  KuMtsiaii  fitatesmaA* 
steiidfnstly   pursue   a   reeognlBod    policy?     M'hat  ]MMple_ 
would  bid  for  the  friuiidMhip  of  a  wonk  and  vacillstil 
nation  ?     And  could  we  expect  to  be  so  skilful  iu  the  ai 
of  (joncession  that  the  Russiana — to  say  nothing  of 
millions  of  Asiatics  over  whom  wo  rulo— would  really' 
persuadi-d    that   uur  tit-iinding  aside  while  they  occu^ 
a  port  on  the  Gulf  was  not  due  to  our  inability  to 
tain  the  powition  which  we  have  held  for  »o  many  yoamt 

Politicians,  anxious  to  produce  fresh  conibinaticuM 
Europe — in  point  uf  fact  to  isulute  Oomiriiiy  as  t-he  coi 
inon  enemy — are  pleaded  to  regard  the  Persian  Ciulf  i 
substantial  inorsol  in  their  scale  of  reciprocal  bargainin| 
Thoy  hint  hut  nifniin  from  stating  any  adequate  i/uidi 
quo.    That  Uu&sia  is  to  rccogniso  our  position  iu  Ej 
We  Htand  in  need  of  no  Kueh  guarantee.    For  such 
necessary  or  shadowy-  advantages  we  are  called  u|k>i] 
recede — for  who  would  not  construo  it  as  a  rei'e«<siou  ?•< 
in  favour  of  the  spread   of  Ruedian   influence  over 
Persia.     Few  of  us  are  sufficiently  giuleless   to 
the  hypothesis  that  a  Russian  port  on  the  Persian 
ironid  be  or  remain  a  merely  conunercioi  port.     We 
not  forgotten  the  example  of  Batum.     It  would  soon 
converted  into  a  fortified  naval  base,  carryingr  with  it 
control  of  the  IIinti.-rland.     No  tnatter  what  stipulati( 
might  he  made  on  paper,  the  BrttiBh  would  inevitably 
elbowed  out  of  Persia.     As  in   Manchuria.  Engl 
would  not  be  permitted  bo  travel  in  Persia  unless  in  pc 
sion  of  Busdu  pas^wrte.    They  would  not  bo  emj 
on  any  railways  that  might  be  made,  or  in  State 
such  as  the  CuBtoms.    Ine\'it«.bly  the  impression  wl 
bus  already  been  produced  on  the  Chinese — that  Itutt^l 
on  the  increiwe  and  Great  Britain  on  tho  d(K;h'ue— won 
be  repeated,  under  much  more  dangerous  conditions,  in 
mindti  uf  tho  Indian  populations.     It  is  all  very  well 
people  in  Kngland  to  laugh  at  the  word  prestige,  as  thouj 
it  connotod  a  certain  bombast.     But  in  Asia  presstige  ii 
be  said  to  occupy  much  the  same  place  as  sentiment 
Europe.    Tho  more  you  weaken  this  feeling  of  confic 
tho  more  you  must  add  to  defences  and  arummenta; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  forward  stoi)  on  tho 
of  Russia  has  entailed  greater  burdens  upon  India. 
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Suroly  tlicro  is  a  lock  of  cAndour,  or  olse  of  under- 
tanding,  when  we  are  told  tliHt  tln'H  eunceSHiun  it<  not  of 
luch  value  to  us.  Quite  apart  from  all  the  weighty  con- 
ideratiotis  above  instanced,  there  is  aj»  overwhelming 
oQscnsiis  of  opinion  on  the  military'  side  against  the 
iroposal  which  has  been  bo  lightly  made.  Persia  in  not 
lanchuria,  to  be  left  to  her  fate  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
Hit  without  any  rocourso  to  othor  than  peaceful  weapons. 
Fhe  populations  of  British  India  ar©  not  comparable  to 
the  Cbtnefte.  nor  do  the  ronditions  of  We-storii  Aisia  pei^ 
mit  the  same  course  of  action  as  has  been  pursued  in 
China,  with  Buch  regrctt^ible  results.  The  as8ertion,  so 
boldly  advanced,  that  the  presence  of  Russia  on  the 
Pereian  Gulf  would  not  (constitute  any  menace  to  the 
holders  of  India,  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  declared 
oinnion  of  the  highest  naval  and  military  authorities. 
an  EiijifliKhman  merely,  but  an  American,  and  he  the 
far-sighted  of  naval  -writers,  lias  expreseed  himself 
|tfae  sense  that,  if  Russia  were  to  obtain  suoh  a  flanking 
ition  iu  relation  to  India,  our  communications  with 
great  depundeney  would  Im  neriuusly  thrctitt'n(HJ  iind 
hold  upon  it  compronused.  The  views  of  Captain 
1  are  shared  by  Colonel  Mark  Bell,  the  best  informed 
Ush  military-  authority  In  such  questions.  A  former 
ritish  Keeident  on  the  I'erttian  Gulf,  Colonel  Pridoaux, 
las  expressed  fais  full  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of 
Japt&io  Mahan,  that  the  possession  by  Kussia  of  a  port  in 
Nrfaat  ar«  now  etutentially  British  watoi*s,  would  constitute 
I  perpetual  menace  in  war.' 

Indeed  we  (uinnot  call  to  mind  a  single  Englishman 
frho  has  travelled  in  Persia  and  expressed  himself  in 
B  different  sense.  The  views  of  Lord  Curzon,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  language  with  which  he  has  clothed  them, 
are  siuffic-iently  well  known.  Even  if  it  l>e  grttnt*:d  that 
jSoaBia  baa  no  designs  upon  India,  will  there  never  occur 
after  she  has  had  her  way  in  the  Gulf,  when 
FRoMian  friends  may  not  be  sorr^*  to  liavu  the  meaus 
patting  pressure  on  us?  We  have  only  to  cast  our 
■  Mro«s  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  rocc^^so 
•■  absurdity  of  tiueJi  a    prupotied    finality.      Even   ex- 


Letter  to  tbo  'Morning  Poal.'  10th  Dccciobcr.  1901 ;  cf.  "The  Problnu 
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eluding  Uie  Ottonuui  Empire  from  the  account,  Ukih 
remain  Afghanistan,  Cliineso  Turkestan,  Tibeti  and  thfl 
tli«niy  probloMia  of  the  Far  East.  fl 

But  can  it  bo  conceded — as  it  appears  to  be  oiKnuit^fl 
in  some  qutirt<*r.s — that  RuKsia  hiiH  not,  and  never  w^| 
liavc,  any  idea  of  invading  India  ?  What  is  the  warra^^ 
for  such  a  Hwcopiug  aMDcrtiou?  The  opinion  of  Idadi^H 
men  in  Ku^^iHta  I  But  nations,  Hke  individuals,  do  Q^| 
always  consciously  make  plans;  they  go  on  from  d^H 
to  day,  and  so  they  achieve.  Possibly  euhgbton^^ 
Ilussian  etatosmon  and  generals  have  no  design  S 
invading  India ;  but  deep  dotvn  in  the  sub-cousciodl 
aapirationa  of  the  Russian  people  lies  the  Tartar  impolH 
of  rolling  down  upon  the  prizes  of  Amo.  DistiugtUfih^| 
Russian  publtc-iMts  have  gone  »o  far  as  to  declare  roun^H 
that  some  day  Russia  must  be  supreme  all  orer  A^H 
And  are  not  the  ambitions  which  thus  lind  espresai^f 
more  in  harmony  with  the  popular  instincts  than  tfl 
prufoBsions  of  statesmen,  however  sincere?  No  doulH 
so  long  as  any  advance  on  the  part  of  Russia  is  o^| 
by  a  Corresponding  movement  on  our  own  part',  so  i'^^M 
as  the  power  of  Great  Britain  is  not  le**  comipicu(^| 
in  Asia  tliau  that  of  her  great  rival,  we  shall  h^H 
nothing— or  very  Httlo— of  an  invosiou  of  India.  ^^M 
bare  not  beard  much,  of  Russian  encroachments  upH 
Afghanistan  since  we  laid  down  the  Afghan  frouti^^ 
strengthened  the  rule  of  the  Auiir.  and  showed  ounfuli^| 
determined,  if  the  need  Bhobld  nriKo,  to  defend  hie  tei^| 
tories.  But  if,  in  pursuit  of  the  vain  illusion  of  ■'ol^l 
promised  finality,  we  surrender  one  by  one  the  outpo^J 
of  our  Indian  Empire ;  if  wo  allow  Russia  firmly  fl 
establish  herself  on  the  flank  of  India,  menacing  ^| 
line  of  our  eommiinications,  sooner  or  lat4<r  there  l^M 
fall  on  our  cars  that  low  hmri  of  the  multitude  in  Kus^^J 
increasing  in  volttme  to  an  audible  cry  for  an  advalH 
upon  the  prize  of  A^ia.  ^| 

We  hold  that  tlie  course  of  England  in  Western  -^41 
is  plainly  indiciitod  by  the  finger  of  Nature.  Her  S' 
fluonce  must  continue  supreme,  not  only  in  the  I'crsiiui 
Gulf,  but  also  over  the  zone  of  moimtains  interposed 
between  that  seaboanl  and  the  tjible-land  of  Penfla. 
Those  must  continue  to  be  threaded  by  the  ■i'uriinu 
commercial  arteries  introduced  by  the  ontcrprieo  of  bur 
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,  The  cities  upon  or  near  the  northern  slopoH  of 
jiuitains — Kenuan,  Yezd,  Shiras,  and  Ibfabau — 
>0  preserved  at  ali  hazards  from  tho  Muscovlto  net. 
Irue  liouudury  iu  these  r^ious  betweuu  tho  two 
itninnnt  Powers,  is  that  vast  salt  desert,  culled  the 
capable  of  eu^lfing  a  whole  army,  which  luay  bo 
to  extend  all  the  way  from  the  iioighbourliood  of 
listan  almost  to  thn  threshold  of  th«  i-apitJil  ol 
rehtsrau.  A  itilic  of  the  Miocene  sea  which  stretched 
am  Asia,  probably  don'n  to  tho  period  whou 
it  suoeaKsiun  uf  tubl^laud»i  had  already  heva  ruised 
t  the  adjacent  levels,  it  is  a  plienomenon  familiar  to 
fc^ravoUcr^  in  Persia  who  have  followed  along  ita 
■rn  uutnlcirLa,  with  tho  mountains  on  thoir  left  hand, 
ft  the  ride  from  Ka«haii  to  Kuni.  Thiu  uutui-al 
on  leaves  to  Russia  the  companion  fertile  %one  on 
of  Persia,  tho  vast  province  and  cousidorablu 
KhoraKan. 

siatic  Turkey  the  maintenance  of  our  position  in 
ley  of  tho  Tigrit^  [olluws  us  a  natural  curuUnry, 
>uthem  zone  of  muuntauiH,  uf  which  we  htvre 
more  than  once,  bends  round  in  a  cle-an  half- 
,  defined  by  puakit  uf  fjleaiuin};  huow,  at  thu  head 
e  AUu^-ial  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Turning  Bouth- 
B,  it  becomes  submerged  in  the  waves  of  the 
larraneau,  siukiag  abruptly  into  the  sea  in  the 
I  of  Syria.  All  the»e  Jo%vlanJ.s,  watered  by  the 
I  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigriti,  which  itwue  in  a  single 
EH  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  should  never  he  permitted 
into  tlio  haiuln  ttf  I{uH!iia.  They  aru  uapablo  uf 
by  the  armies  of  tho  Ottoman  Kmpire,  or,  if  tho 
of  tho  troops  of  Turkey  bo  inadequate  to  make 
breaches  due  to  the  growing  iiaralyMis  of  the 
,  there  are  the  countlet^e  tribes  of  jVrubs  who 
Irit  the  couiitn,',  and  whose  potential  resources  con- 
I  a  mine  wliich  has  Iain  idle  for  hundre-ds  of  years.* 
over  ucces^ary  for  Oroat  Brituui  to  join  in  the 
of  theae  countric>«»,  our  troops  could  be  conveyed 
groat  rivers  almost    to    the   foot  o£   the  Xanrie 


:  at  tht  Arabs  lu  a  facvoT  tn  WorMmoveiueuU  dbd  iiot 
.  eye  of  the  Ont  Nupolnm.    Thus  be  luiys :  'Anibfa  nw-Klt*  r 
I''reacli  Ui  n*ervp  ruid  Uu»  Ai«bii  aa  luulUftiiw,  J  sbould 
1  JadKm  i  I  ahould  lutvo  iJwn  muter  ol  tlui  EaaU' 
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berrier.  And  the  Ottoman  Krapire  should  be  enooiinged 
to  fortify  the  few  natural  passes  which  lead  acrom  £rao 
the  table- lands  of  Pei-wla  (ind  Armuniii  into  thcMO  low-ljinl 
ptnine.  Evon  in  present  circumstances  they  constitute foi 
Turkey  an  excellent  i^econd  lino  of  defence.  i 

Such  aro  the  principles  upon  which,  in  our  view,  I 
far-tiocing  British  pojicy  should  bo  iNiHed.  An  attack  Ofl 
the  part  of  RuHsia  upon  India  could  then  be  met,  if  need! 
be,  by  a  flanking  movement  upon  the  position  which  w| 
ore  assured  she  is  destined  to  occupy  ut  no  distant  da(«  i^ 
Southern  Armenia  and  Northern  IVraia.  la  estimatiiid 
such  contingencies  we  would  wish  nut  to  be  misonden 
stood.  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  desire  to  thwan 
the  legitimate  ambitionrt  of  RusHiu.  We  hold  that  sh^ 
has  a  great  role  to  play  in  Asia,  especially  among  Ihi 
more  backward  races.  But  wo  consider  that  the  trtd 
guuraniee  of  peace  between  the  two  Powers  hcs  in  tbfl 
equal  chances  of  the  attack  and  the  defence. 

No   doubt  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  continental 

Governments  chiefly  concerned — Germany  and  Ru8itia-« 

may  come  to  some  such  tacit  or  expressed  undorstandiai 

with  regard  to  the  Poraian  Gulf    as  appears  to  haw 

preceded  the  seizui-esof  Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur.    Wl 

are  told  that,  to  anticipate  such  joint  action,  we  miui 

concede  to  one  of  these  Powoi-a— from  our  point  of  view? 

the  most  formidable   of  the    two — the  prize  aho  coret* 

and  that  she  will  then  join  us  in  keeping  the  other  Poiwi 

out  in    the   cold.      It   is    somewhat  astonishing  to  fiaQ 

80  sentimental  a  delusion  filling  the  minds  of  oxpcriencel 

persons,  presumably  acquainted  with    histoiy   and  com 

tinental    politics.       How  would    such   an    undcrstandin 

with  Russia  prevent  the  e%'il  that  we  dread  ?    Buppdl 

the   HuBsiana   at    the  mouth   of    the   Gulf;    what  is  m 

prevent   the   Germans    being    next  week,  or    next   yeaq 

at  it-s  head,  whether  in  virtue  of  a  secret  understandiiii| 

with  Russia  or  not  ?    Has  Germany  got  nothing  to  giv4 

Russia  for  her  neutrality  in  sut'h  a  case?     Or  are  we  td 

Muppose  that  Russia,  once  in  possesidon  of  Bunder  Abbad 

woidd  go  to  war  with  her  ancient  ally  in  order  to  drill 

her  from  Koweit?    On  the  contrary,  the  one  eoneoaajdj 

would  inevitably  load  to  the  other.    RusMia  once  accomnii 

tlated,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  Gemmn  p 

of  'Mo  too.'    Ou  the  other  Vuxud, Xo  court  Germf 
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rw  to  obf  Aining  her  a«a!stAnce  a^msfc  Russia — a  line 
lotion  which,  from  several  indications,  especially  in 
oxion  with  tho  proposed  mil  way  to  TiHuhdfid,  npptmn* 
p  faroured  hy  the  Foroigu  Office — would  be  equally 
9,  In  opposing-  the  policy  of  ooncoesioDS  to  flussia, 
lave  no  intention  of  supporting  a  policy  of  not  less 
"erous  concessions  to  Germany.  Both  schemes  are 
loomed  to  failure.  What  we  should  do  to  obviate  a 
lined  assault  on  the  Gulf  by  both  Powers  is  another 
er;  but  this  daoKer  will  not  be  warded  off  by  bribes 
^ncewtions  to  either. 

fany  one  doubts  what  the  aims  of  Russia  really  are. 
idvise  him  to  study  the  remarks  of  '  A  Russian 
unatiat'  in  the  current  number  of  the  'National 
ew,'  in  which  the  cloven  hoof  is  clearly  shown. 

"he  geographEcuI  posiiion  of  Russia  and  of  Persia  haTS 
d  the  osacntial  interesto  of  these  two  crmntries  together 
faro  than  a  cimtury.  .  .  .  Wo  therefore  rannot  s«e  bii>- 
pw  possibility  of  Rnftlaitd's  preventing  Riisi^in  from  ap- 
^ng  towarxis  tho  Persinn  Gulf.  It  ih  petwible  that  this 
Will  not  be  reached  to-i«orrow,  but  it  certainly  vril]  bo  in 
hear  future.  Id  any  event  a  partition  of  influence  in 
k  between  Kus^  aod  Englaud  appears  to  be  outside  the 
i  of  praetical  politjt's.  However,  no  itnp(>dimi<utH  would 
Iposed  upon  the  development  uf  BriUah  cxiuimerce  tin  pro- 
^  by  hiteruatiuual  rights  aad  demanded  by  the  ueeda  of 
[lersian  people/ 

Hiat  the  value  of '  international  rights '  or  national 
3a '  amounts  to  in  «uch  conditions  may  bo  HumiiBcd 
I  the  Russian  interpretation  of  the  'open  door'  in 
ehuria  and  elsewhere.  Tho  dominant  influence  of 
|ta  in  Pentia  wt)uld  inevitJibly  mean  the  practical  ex- 
DD,  by  prohibitive  duties,  of  British  trade,  besides  tho 
Isitionof  (treat  political  and  military  advantages  very 
kgiug  to  our  position  in  India.  And  what  are  wo 
ed  in  exchanj^e?      Tho  goodwill   of  Russia   in   the 

fgle  Qf^rainst  barbarism*  in  Central  Asia—which  is 
lOeru  of  ouni ;  '  an  understanding^  with  .Tapau  about 
' — which  we  are  much  more  likely  to  obtain  satis- 
HJy  by  open  and  friendly  dealing  with  the  Japanese ; 
I  recognition  of  our  commercial  interests '  in  China  in 
^  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtae-Kiang  in  par- 
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ticular  * — which  wonW  be  "worth  just,  what  the  not«rin» 
AjiKlo-Geniian  nKrecmenfc  is  worth,  that  is,  nothing  at 
all.    Surely,  in  vain  is  tho  not  aprpod  in  the  g^bt 
any  bird. 

Let  us,  by  ftU  means,  have  an  understanding:,  ^o  fnr 
possible,  with  Russia,  Let  us  endeavour  to  llnd  out  wlitt 
she  wants  to  have ;  and — what  is  mora  important — ^lottH 
give  her  clearly  to  understand  what  we  mean  to  kwjfc 
Irf-'t  U8  rcnounro,  oiico  fur  nil,  (ho  futile  impolicy  of  reas' 
tanee  without  roaolution,  of  protest  without  action,  al 
advances  followed  by  withdrawals,  of  anxiety  to  wooml 
combined  >vith  fear  to  strike.  Let  u»  know  and  say  whal 
wo  mean,  nnd  adhere  to  it.  On  such  a  basis  alone  is  n 
undorstamlin^  possible.  But  to  surrender  or  Eniperi 
national  rights  and  assets  in  order  to  separate  one  grcul 
Power  from  anuthur,  to  which  it  is  naturally  druwu  b] 
common  iiitorests  and  truditionul  policy;  to  barter  aw»; 
valaable  consideration  and  to  oxpoeo  our  Indian  Empin 
to  incaltrulable  exp<!nso  and  danger  for  the  tuiko  of  at 
empty  promise  of  f;ood  behaviour,  which  no  statesmAll 
would  or  could  consider  binding  oven  on  himsself,  much  lei( 
on  hid  HUiicesHOr,  in  new  conditionx — this  siirBly  is  a  policy 
worthy  of  Utopia  or  of  Hanwelb 

Before  proceeding  to  a  roview  of  the  diplomatic  fiitai< 
tion  in  Persia,  a  few  reflections  are  suggested  in  connoxioa 
with  tho  German  schemes  in  Anatolia.  Tho  GennU| 
have  of  Into  years  had  it  all  their  own  way  at  ConstantI 
nople  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  hotels  in  the  capital  ari 
filled  with  Germans,  who  have  quite  supplanted  Uw 
Englishmen.  Tho  'Times'  and  'Punch'  have  vanishai 
from  tho  baizo  of  the  melancholy  ruadiug-rooms,  am 
their  placo  has  been  taken,  but  alas !  not  filled,  by  th 
'  Kolniseho  Zeitung'  and '  Flicgcndo  BlSttcr.*  Wliat  is  tb 
cause  of  this  transformation?  Haa  Turkey  been  c!o» 
to  British  intlustrialists?  Tn  theory,  not  at  all.  Bu 
there  is  a  very  significant  passage  in  tho  Rep  art  recent!; 
issued  by  tho  Foreign  OfRco,  to  which  roforon  ce  has  alxtiA 
bixju  made.  Aft«r  citing  the  strenuous  endeavours  t 
promote  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  made  by  Lb 
American  Consul-Gen  oral  in  tho  Ottoman  ciipital,  tb 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  'olScial  aesiBtonce  to  ti«4 
cannot  be  applied  in  tho  caao  of  tho  United  Kingdon 
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lere  lies  the  core  of  the  whoio  matter.    The  ForeigTi 
3CO  may  locturo  inorchaDttj  aud  amnufacturora  u|>on 
lieir  want  of  euterpriB&— aud  the  robuke  is  often  merited  ; 
it  a  Government  nhould  first  remove  the  beam  that  is 
itfl  own  eye  bt-foro  endoaTourtn^  to  oxtriw-t  ibo  mate 
it  may  blur  the  vision  of  the  Taercaatile  community. 
Official  oesistance,  backed  up,  if  needs  be,  by  political 
lore,  has — however  deeply  we  may  deplore  the  fact 
-become  a»  essentia)  to  llritiHti  onterpritie  in  the  EtiHt  oh 
old  days  it  was  a  resource  to  be  avoided.    Not  only 
ive  the  lai^o  powera  formerly  exercised  by  the  pro- 
idal   governors  Iwcome  centmlinod,  both  in  the  case 
Turkey  and  of  Persia,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
it  forci^  Governments  have  been  as  quick  to  profit  by 
new  oonditioDH  an  our  own  Government  has  uhuwu 
elf  tardy.     Tlie  only  railway  in  Turkey  that  pays  it-s 
%y  without  any  guarantee  is  a  British  railway — that 
im  Smyrna  to  Aidin  and  the  interior.    It  la  even  a 
litor  to  the  Turkish   Government  for  large  Hums  of 
k(Hi0y.     The   Gvnnan  Anatolian  rtiilway — a  much  later 
icem — not  only   Huoveeds    in    obtaining  a  kilometric 
lutee   from  Turkey,  but    is  also  mifTered    to  adopt 
route  tluit  tHini  the  advance  of   the  rival  enterprise, 
ident  solely  upon   it^;   traffic   returns  and   ^vithout 
leial  assistance  from  the  capital.  The  theory  of  the '  open 
jr '  sounds  very  well ;  obviou-sly  it  has  not  worked  out 
the  present  instance.     The  truth  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
leeo  weak  Oriental  Governments,  it  moans  *  the  door 
to  the  strougetit.'    In  the  lowland;)  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  the  German  line  is  tending,  there  are  only  two 
Iways  that  would  pay.     One  wiiuld  proceed  from  the 
of  AJexandretta  to  the  Euphrates,  whence  the  trafiio 
>uld  he  conveyed  by  steamer  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    The 
lor  would  connect  the  Euphcatoa  with  the  Tigris  at 
jhdad,  starting  from  Kerbela  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
iphrates,  and  proceeding  through  the  city  of  the  caliphs 
Kennatutmli  to  Hamadan   and  even  to  the  Persian 
"capital.    Let  ub  hope  that  these  railways  will  be  built  by 
Jritish  capital. 

Notwithstanding  the  vit^il  importance  to  British  mer- 

and  manufacturers  of   protecting,  by  all  possible 

their  interests  in  Persia  against  the  vigorous  and 

irriHtent  attempta  of  Rufsia  to  got  control  of  the  Persian 
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market,  we  have  quite  recently  allowed  an  opporranity 
to  pH83  by  that  would  hnvp  placed  us  in  a  strong  position 
to  retain  our  hold  on  the  marketa  of  the  nouth.    It  wm  ' 
popularly  believed  tbnt  the  late  Shah  left  a  large  fortiuit|; 
in  gold  to  his  son  and  KuccosKur.  with  but  few  Ktaie  dohts; ' 
but  upon  his  Majesty's  death  the  palace  treasury  waa  not 
found  to  bo  so  fuU  as  had  heon  expected.     It  is  probabU 
that  what  cx>unted  as  great  rlchee  to  the  fmgal  father 
(wlio  had  inherited  no  wealth,  but  whose  personal  charac- 
teristics and  nomadic   instincts  induced  him  to  lay  hj 
carefully  against   'bad    times '),   seemed    comparativelf 
small  in  the  estimation  of  the  open-handed  eon,  whose 
natural  inclination  was  to  »caii«r  what  his  father  hai^ 
gatliered.  m 

Mozuffer-ed-Din  Shah  neither  inherited  his  fatheiV 
love  of  money  nor  his  extreme  disinclination  to  part  wiLh 
it :  the  accumulations  soon  disappeared  among  the  (Mf 
siderable  nunibei's  of  fH%'ourit«K  who  for  many  long  ymrt 
had  clung  to  his  miniature  Court  at  Tabriz, in  expHctuHon. 
of  their  r«ward  at  Teheran.  Of  a  mild  disposition,  anil 
liberal  to  a  fault,  his  accession  was  accompanied  by  royal} 
lavtshnoss  ;  the  troasunos,  both  public  and  palatial,  wenj 
soon  emptiml ;  and  it  wa»  found  that  loans  were  urgently 
needed  to  help  the  Government  out  of  its  liuaiiciiLl  Uiffi-, 
cultios.  Offers  were  received  from  two  continental! 
oapitahi,  and  contracts  were  dran'n  out ;  bat,  these  prov*' 
Ing  unsatinfactor}',  London  was  finally  asked  for  aaai*^ 
tanco,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  loan  on  tlu 
security  of  the  Customs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ports.  Bui 
an  unmerited  want  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  tbs 
Persian  Government  caused  nondilinns  to  bo  dcmanilod 
by  the  London  financiers  which  couJd  reasonably  bo  re* 
quired  only  in  rase  of  default — namely,  the  placing  of 
Rcccis-ei-s  in  the  various  Custom-hounes,  This  WM 
actually  done  at  Bushiro  and  Kermaoshab,  iu  order  to 
obtain  a  temporary  lulvnnce  while  the  ne^tiations  were 
pending ;  and  the  result  was  a  suggestion  to  the  Shah 
that  this  was  but  the  boginning  of  the  surreniler  of  hit 
sovereign  rights  in  the  south  to  the  British.  The  lout 
negotiations  were  completed ;  but  the  Shah,  being  alarmed, 
hesitated  at  the  last  moment,  and  finally  declined  to 
ratify.  The  security  was  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  ainl  '* 
ip  a  pity  that  the  British  Govomment  did  not  stt>p  in 
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Ind  the  money  at  a  low  luto  of  int«rost,  with  provision 
Sdt  a  sinking  fund.  A  loan  on  these  ternu  would  have 
liroag'ht  with  it  mich  an  inci-ease  of  British  influence, 
political,  commercial,  and  moral,  as  would  have  silenced 
uy  wliispcrod  demand  for  a.  Itiissian  port  in  tho  Porsian 
Dulf.  A  ^reai  opportunity — as  in  a  similar  c&ao  in  China 
:— was  thus  lost. 

The  Hunpicion  of  Persian  credit  and  j^ood  faith  in  the 
idon  market  is  attributable  to  the  fiasco  connected 
the  Tobacco  lit^e  and  Lottery  Concessions,  which 
le  ohjectfl  of  financial  speculation  and  failure  in  1S90. 
noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  British  euterpriso 
cngag«<l  in  establishing  in  Pemia  institutions  and 
Items  which  a.ve  prohibited  by  law  and  public  opinion 
[Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Persian  opinion,  vio- 
ftly  expressed  throughout  the  country,  compelled  the 
]drawal  of  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  but.,  as  compcuss- 
.  Persia  was  mulcted  of  half  a  million  sterling — a  very 
;e  amount  fur  such  a  poor  i-imntrj-  l«  pay.  Tliin  fiasco 
>ught  Persia  for  the  fiii^t  time  iu  her  hitttoi-y  into  the 
sy  market  of  Europe  aa  a  borrower,  and  saddled  her 
her  fii-st  public  loan  (at  six  per  cent,  interest).  It 
bo  added  that  all  tho  coudilious  of  that  loan  were 
Itbfully  oljsen'e<l,  from  its  commencement  in  1802  until 
It  waa  finally  paid  off  at  par  in  1900  with  funds  obtained 
bom  a  Russian  five  per  cent.  loan.  The  Lotterj'  Con- 
beaalon  was  granted  provision  .illy  by  the  late  Shah  during 
visit  to  England  in  1889,  but  was  cancelled  a  few 
iths  later,  when,  on  his  return  to  Persia,  his  Majesty 
jvered  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  national  religious 
cy  and  principles.  In  the  meanwhile  there  had  been 
connected  with  tho  Concession  iu  the  London 
aoy  market ;  complications  arose  which  were  fought 
in  tIjH  law  courts  and  the  public  press ;  ami  the  result 
.  tbese  various  enterprises  waa  an  unmerited  want  of 
Icncc  in  Persian  credit  when  the  proposals  for  a 
in  loan,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  came  before  the 
idon  market  in  1898.  The  moral  which  we  deduce  from 
30  unliappy  transactions  is  that  the  British  Government 
lid  be  well-advised  to  nip  in  the  bud  speculations  in 
hi,  the  character  of  which  is  quite  likely  to  srouso 
it«  opposition  in  that  countrj'.  The  means  at 
■  are  obnoua. 
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The  sequel  of  theae  regrettable — and,  we  hold,  aroi 
able — ovonts  httrt  bet'u  Iho  accoptonce  by  Persia  ia  19 
of  a  Rtissian  loan  of  two  and  a  quarter  mitlions  9t«rlu 
secured  on  the  revenue  from  the  Ciutonu  ^eoerall 
with  tho  «»xr(;i)tioii  only  of  the  southern  ports.  H 
right  to  put  in  Iteceivera  does  not  accrue  unless 
should  be  default  in  payment  of  interest  charges 
expiry  of  a  flxed  period  of  grace.  There  has 
publio  issue  of  the  loan,  sinco — tho  cnnditioua  being  I 
favourable,  and  the  security,  guaranteed,  by  tho 
Govcmnionts,  so  imquostionably  good — tho  reqa 
amount  was  }(oon  forthcoming,  it  is  sold  from  Sa« 
Bank  and  other  public  funds.  Whilo  tho  Rusgian 
of  issue  {with  the  Government  behind  it)  waa  oblige 
accept  the  Persian  refusal  to  include  the  Gulf -porta  I 
toma  in  thn  gnntfral  Ii>-p(ithtM'Jitinn.yei  they  balanced] 
loes  by  the  Persian  acceptance  of  the  condition  in  thc[ 
contract,  tliat  for  a  period  of  ton  years  no  further  Ic 
loanH  could  bo  contracted  except  with  or  through 
Russian  bank.  One  of  tho  effects  of  this  condition 
render  tho  Gulf-porta  Customs  valueless  as  a  loan  m 
for  at  least  eight  yean*  to  come. 

The  Persian  Government  probably  received  about 
hundred  thousand  pounds  loss  than  two  millions  for] 
loan.    Of  thin  sum  about  half  went  to  pay  off  tho 
gold  loan  of  1902  and  the  State  indebtedness  to  tliaj 
bankn  at  Teheran,  British  and  Russian,  lea^'ing  lees 
million  for  treasury  purposes  and  tho  partial  settle 
of  arrears  of  pay  and  salaries  in  connexion  with  iht 
and  military  odminiBtration.     It  is  now  nnderst.ood! 
tho  treasury  is  again  empty,  and  that  tho  Govoramc 
seeking  relief  from  severe  financial  pressure  by  mt 
another  loan,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  previc 
tract,  must  como  from  or  through  the  Rusaian 
tho  meanwhile  the  Customs  rocoipt*  arc  impro\-ing' 
the  go<Ml  admin itttration  of  the  Belgian  officials  in '. 
Government  employ ;  and  tt  is  expected  that 
proposed  now  commercial  treatios  (with  a  differ 
tariff  on  articles  other  than  thtHte  for  ordinary  u&al 
consumption)  the  annual  revenue  from  the  Oustor 
be  raised  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  Htrrling.] 

Russia  has  now  a  strong  interest  in  develop 
natural  resources  of  Persia,  Northern  and  Central, 
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for  her  own  commercial  nnd  induHtrinl  ndvaninge.  as  for 
the  improvement  and  appreciation  of  her  security  uudor 
th"  prrwnt  Inxin  and  tho  further  loans  that  rany  follow. 
Iq  juiitice  to  her  advanced  ideas  of  stimtdatiug  trade  in 
Pprsia,  it  should  bo  noticed  that,  before  the  loan  prospecta 
Were   opened  up.  she  had  given  practical  effect  to  her 
change  of  policy  as  to  the  economic  dovelopuieut  of  the 
country  by  granting  cou^iderable  financial  tutnlstance  to- 
inrds  the  completion  of  the  good  carriage-road,  two  hun- 
'  dred  miles  long,  which  now  connects  tho  capital  with  the 
''  -plan  Sea.     Of  late  yoar^  Ruasiau  trade  ha.s  made  un- 
.1  i;!ited  progress  in   Persia;  and  tho  figures  and  facta, 
Jl  cted  and  lately  published  by  the  Belgian  Administra- 
tion of  the  Customs,  Hhow  that  trade  to  be  very  consider- 
ly  in  advance  of  British  trade  (including  that  of  BritiBh 
,)  in   Persia  aa  a  whole.     The   Russian  sphere  of 
itical  influence  has  become  her  Hphero  of  commercial 
ence.     Her  trader*  are  now  extending  what  may  bo 
their    missionary  work  of  commerce   under  tho 
Toarable  conditions  of  bounties  from  their  own  Govem- 
Dt,  and    the  prompt  consideration  and  settlement  of 
ir  cliiims  and  complaints  by  the  Persian  Government ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  UusHian  subjecta  in  Persia 
t  T*-ith  greater  consideration  than  others  when  claims 
d  wmiplftinta  are  made.     Some  explanation  of  this  may 
found  in  tbe  fact  that  the  present  ruling  dynasty,  and 
osL  all  the  ministers,  notables,  and  courtiers,  belong  to 
rthcrn  frontier  districts,  and  their  family  and  per- 
inter**!«tii   combine  with   State    reaKonn   to   dictate 
ereuce  to  Persia's  nearest  powerful  neighbour,  who 
is  within  such  easy  striking  distance  of  the  capital.    Tho 
power  of  England,  a>j  manifested  by  her  cruisers  and  gun- 
boata  in  the  Kouthcm  watt^rs,  is  not  in  nuch  strong  eri- 
d^nccwitli  the  Government  at  the  great  distance  of  seven 
huudred  miles  from  tho  capital.    The  Court  has  Itttlo  or 
BO  iMjrsonal  acquaintjiuce  with  the  south;  the  people  of 
the  nouthem  provinces  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have 
"•wh  sympathy  with  their  rulers ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
Vioe  of  which  the  Persian  Crovemnient  should  take  due 
•e,  that  the  familiar  sight  of  HritiKh  gunlniats  in  the 
»nn  Gulf  constitutes  a  defence  for  Persian  authority. 
'^ke  ahon  Arab  population  of  tho  coast  and  their 
"ntl  beh'eve  England  to  bo  Persia's  att^  Iot  ^q. 
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preserration  of  peace  and  order.    The  PeralaQ  ti&\j' 
sists  of  but  one  gunboat  of  an  obsolete  type. 

The  idea  of  n  friendly  understanding  between  It 
and  England  in  relation  to  the  future  of  IVrsia.  whid 
lately  come  under  Uit^cussion.  is  by  no  means  new. 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  negotiations  were  opoDi 
England  with  the  view  of  a  mutual  agreement  to 
tbe  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia.  The 
unsatib-frtctory,  llussia  declaring  that  she  saw  no  n- 
such  an  engagement,  her  uwn  policy  being  to  msi 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  country  ;  and 
the  negntintions  ended.  It  is  believed  tliub  the  late 
received  practically  the  same  reply  in  person  fwi 
lato  Tsar  at  an  interview  which  took  place  at  St  P 
burg  in  1889.  Au  opportunity  of  acting  in  ronceri 
England  was  oGTered  two  years  ago,  when  the  Ft 
GovommenL  applied  to  both  RuDsin  and  England  M 
her  with  the  loan  of  two  and  a  quarter  mlUions  1 
waa  so  pressingly  required,  the  proposal  being  tJial 
should  give  half,  secured  on  the  Customs  of  the  nort 
itouth  respectively.  England  referred  to  Ku^Hia,  u 
to  give  faRilitieit  for  such  a  loan ;  but,  in  reply,  the 
proposed  conditions  which  could  not  be  accepted, 
Persia  was  in  desperate  straits,  the  whole  loan 

KuttHIH. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  idea  of  a  good 
standing  with  Russia  by  a  remarkable  occurronco  wi 
reported  from  Teheran  as  having  taken  pineo  there 
the  last  three  mont  hs.    This  is  the  dismissal  of  Mr 
from  his  post  of  administrator  of  the  Persian  mint 
demand  of  the  Russian  Minister,  the  reason  given 
that  he  is  a  Britinh  subject.     The  appuintment  bad 
made  early  in    11)01    by  the  I'^nance    Mim'ster,  wh( 
also  Master  of  the  mint.    The  contract,  which  wai 
firmed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  for  three  yean 
salary  of  1000/.  a  year.      It  is  understood  that,  o 
appointment  being  made,  the  Russiuu  MiniMtor  denx 
that  a  Russian  subject  should  be  appointed  to  the  Cu 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  infiueneo  and  pres 
was  objected  to  as  unnecessary,  for  fmancial  re. 
the  dispute  which  arose  in  consequence  was  finally 
by  an  assurance  being  given  that  no  Russian,  Bri 
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ibjcct  should  bo  employed  by  the  Persian 
ent  In  suiKirior  adniiuiiitmtivo  posts.  It  is 
that  this  bridge  over  the  difficulty  caused  by 
pontist^Miu;  "wiut  iniide  ut  Runmuiii  Kug);(Hition,  for 
f  Step  was  the  demand  for  Mr  Maclean's  dis- 
TBtep  which  has  now  been  taken  by  tho  Persian 
ent'.  If  tho  vircuintttitnccK  bo  a.4  reported,  they 
hnn  cxpreHsion  of  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
%H  wet)  119  a  loss  of  Persian  indcpcndonco  at  tlio 
if  Russia. 

Dcidcnt  may  be  explained  by  the  rumour  that 
in  prossing  want  of  a  fresh  loan.  Inasmuch  as 
apletely  at  tho  mercy  of  her  northern  neighbour 
B  binding  conlract  of  tlid  Iut«  loan,  her  necessi- 
nde  all  ideas  of  prudenre  and  pride,  and  compel 
b  to  oonditioDs  which  formerly  she  would  havo 
KTimo  was,  and  that  not  so  long  ago,  when  a 
per  of  Persia,  calmly  smoking  while  he  listened 
StiBsian  would-be  momtoris,  was  i-ousod  to  grow* 
Uon  under  continual  correction,  until  he  burst  out 
pords :  '  Are  we  Persians  under  your  tutelage  ? 
Iways  to  ask  your  iM.Trninsion  to  t^oiisider  and  act 

fitters?'  But  Persia  is  now  <iriftirig  towards 
lings  in  which  she  may  experience  this  humilia- 
fuU. 
figniBcant  that  the  Persian  military  sertico  is 
ded  in  tho  agreement  concerning  the  employ- 
he  subjects  of  the  three  Powers  by  Persia.  The 
/Ossack  hrigiide  at  Teheran  ilates  its  existence 
ssian  officers  from  the  year  ISSO.  It  is  composed 
rans,  with  a  horso-artillorj'  battorj'  of  four 
end  is  under  a  Rus^niun  general  aH  com- 
ated  by  three  Russian  captains  and  six 
rioned  officers.  Tho  contract  of  all  of  them 
Pemian  Government  is  for  three  yoara ;  and  the 
and  regularity  with  which  timely  renewols  havo 
le  go  to  show  that  tho  Shah  would  now  find  it 
lipossible  to  discontinue  the  practice  without 
himself  to  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  a<;tual  charge, 
andliness  towards  Russia.  Moreover,  State 
)d  the  public  opinion  of  tho  European  e«m- 
reheran,  wuutd  pixibably  unitu  to  urge  reten- 
areaeut  system  of  oRicerJug  the  corps.    In  the 
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inxta  riots  of  1892,  when   Uttle  reliance  could  boj 

oD   the  ordinniy    PorHian    troops,    owing   to  thfl 

attitude  of  the  priestLiood.  the  Cossack  bng&dl 

nigsrded  as  a  safe  coimUtrpoise.     And  again,  upod 

th*  iwmiwinwtioD  of  the  Shah,  NaHir-ed-Din.  in  181)6,  Uiii 

to  the  front  as  &  trustworthy  force  iB 

tiine.    It  hoa  thus  cstablishod  a  claim  ou 

the  grmtitade  of  the  SJiah.    It  liad  always  been  regarlm 

as  Um  ^HSt  efficient  body  of  troops  m  tho  capital,  ao^l 

aadi,  il  eomnuuid^  tho  eonfidcnro  of  tho  European  ccfl| 

*#  wU  as  of   the  Shah   and  hiH  Govern  menc      II  dH 

oMOfMS  the  proud  position  of  being,   it  may  be  «h 

thB  only  eorps  in  the   Pursiun  amiy  whirJi   puuctiuU 

>«i<i^ea  iu  pay.     Under  the  powerful  protection  of  n 

Kaanui    Lpgntioo.  tthould  the  p»y  not  l>e  forthcoidM 

th»  commandant  is  authorised  to  take  Ins  own  mea^H 

(or  obtAiniu);  and  iHiiuing  it  t-o  oli  ranks  on  the  pNM 

dktA.     lit.-  bon'ow^  fiHim  tho  banks  to  fulfil  Iuk  engagi 

nwots  to  his  men  ;  imd  in  the  course  of  time  the  PernM 

Cn^voruinout  is  compelled  to  settle  up  the  arruani,  roM^I 

K^ih  capital  and  iiitci-ost.     It  can  well  bo  understoo^^^ 

tliia  body  of  troops  increases  the  prestige  of  KussiaTu 

abwMt  justifies  the  idea  in  the  Pontiau  mind  that  it  k 

deiMihment  of  tho  army  of  tho  Caucasus.  J 

StHue  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  wore  scvonil  pr^ 

!<•(•  in  the  nir  at  Teheran  for  the  development  of  Perm 

hy  tuNiUS  of  railwa^'H.     Prominent  among  tho  promote^ 

wm  two  Ku^siun  K<^ntlcmon,  unofficially,  but  mo^t  eued 

gltfonlly.  supported  hy  thuir  Le|^aLiuti,  who  prt^Miitiil  fa 

iIm  voucttuioa  uf  a  line  to  the  I'ersian  Gulf.     Variov 

cvWMMUV  were  current  as   to  the   exiict  direclitm  to  t 

UJtvtt  by  the  line  ;  but  tho  raoet  likoly  was  that  it  wou] 

|«rvHVcd  from  the  Caucasian  frontier  through    the  rli; 

NKMrth^Tn  districts  to  Kazvin  (with  a  branch  to  Tehcrai^ 

«U»d  Bhcuot<  suuth  to  Mohammora  by  way  of  lianiadao.   ^ 

yilMMMtivt^  line  watii  mentioned,  which  wag  to  pass  froi 

HmwimlHM  tu  Khauikiu  ou  the  Turkish  frontier  (pointia 

Kk  Uu^hdtwl).  instead   of  continuing   south  to  the  tiuj 

'VtMIV  Mnw  alao  talk  of  on  iutematiouul  railway  from  tl 

i^Mlkiftnttf  Mohaniniera  (fur  the  Persian  Gulf).   Kus^iti  hi 

Mv^mWa'  duuit^ed  her  aim  in    the  meanwhile,  and  xM 

OttMiu'^t  to   nnidcr   the  Shah  anxious  abijut  rival  ckuo 

m/fX  dWt^utvU  proftii'ontiiU  rigliU.    Tluia  uow  attituda  ni 
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Bljr  disclosed  in  the  Russian  proposal  to  po»ttpone 
utbcr  diarussion  of  railways  in  Persia  for  a  period  of 
fears."  This  suited  the  Hhah  so  well  that  no  diffi- 
was  oxpenenced  in  obtaining  for  the  disappointed 
ha  railway  prunioU:r.s  a,  ooiic(xs<Hion  for  a  bank  in 
ran,  with  power  to  establish  branches  in  the  provincee. 
'Mi  fancier,  or  agricultural  bunk,  was  proposed  in  the 
bstanoe;  but  the  scheme  was  reduced  to  an  iiistitu- 
of  less  pretooKion,  the  IJanque  de  Prets  do  Porau, 
I  in  oounte  of  time  woa  duly  established  in  Teheran. 
e  not  successful  at  6r8t,  and  there  was  even  a 
Set  of  ittt  Kuccunibing  to  the  diflicuitii^i  which  so 
beeet  pioneers  in  business,  when  the  Russian  Govem- 
stepped  in  and,  in  view  of  the  rivoh-y  of  the  English 
authorised  the  purchase  of  a  large  interest  iu  the 
m  institution.  Tliis  assistance  enabled  the  bank, 
dy  to  suirivo  its  early  troubles,  but  to  grow  \ip  so 
\  and  healthy  as  to  become  the  meiin-s  of  earr;^'ing 
jb  the  late  Russijin  loan  to  Persia.  It  has  now 
ishcd  bruDchcii  at  Tabriz  and  Itesht. 
go  back  to  thti  railway  projects — there  was  no  idea 
19-90  of  a  railway  from  the  Khorasan  frontier  to 
tr  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
dca  has  as  yet  been  seriously  entertained.  It  is 
bib  that  the  firet  Russian  railway  in  Persia  will 
id  from  the  Azerbaijan  frontier  tu  Teheran.  It 
be  connected  with  the  Russian  railway  system  in 
paucasio,  and  would  pass  through  or  near  somo 


the  AKr«eoiODt  Vi»M  betw««i  Parsla  and  RumU  in  NoTcuTxir  1800, 
eot  all  r*ilwttj  coastructiou  lii  Pcniui  for  %  period  of  Wa  yean, 
I  ol^Mt  wan  ia  g&tn  Uma  to  rotniik-Ce  Iter  rnllwnj  n)rntcmn  nt>  M  the 
s  fronticni  of  PcnU  a»il  AfEhaDivlAti.  It  wiw  provldiKl  In  tlmt 
■DL  that,  at  thi^  rxplratlon  ot  Uie  period,  tbe  two  GoTemmeDtS 
Domc  Lo  lui  uiiderNtoDditig  m  to  vbatTaflwajv  for  ecuiiniftrciuJ  pur- 
ad  in.  Uif!  Intcimtti  of  lioch  MiuiitHuu.  xlioold  bn  conatnic^tvcl.  Tlicra 
I aognlonec  Uuui  of  Uie  SIi»ti')i  promUo  thnt  no  niliriij:  to  Ihr  south 
M  allowMl  without  the  connent  of  Engl&ad,  and  It  was  hoped  that 
lOUM  iTould  b«  Btutcd  ill  Lite  AgrooniMtt.  A  rtMjuvtil  wiut  madu  to 
Is  dotii!,  but  evidently  it  vriui  not  cniricd  out.  Tb«  Shall  (Noatr-cd- 
B  no  doabt  <ia{t«  Kinoerc  then  In  aaj'lnji  iLaI  wheu  Uid  lliiio  should 
r  denllnf;;  llnAllf  wltli  the  raUwny  question,  tliu  ailrl<ui  of  Euglfttul, 
cicnd  of  Ptrnia.  wnuld  U-  invited  in  her  own  iiit^ircHt*  Mt  wall  H  In 
'  Becsln.  It  won  Ibtn  tuneidorod  thnl  tlic  SliJLh'M  promla*  refpudlng 
m\j  to  the  south  would  continue  to  hare  full  force  durllif;  and 
•  t««  rauv.  Nothing  bfts  been  beanl  of  the  siibfect  sLnoe  the  lenu 
iBHl«mBnt  expired  in  Novembor  1000. 
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of  tho  richosb  and  most  importAnt  districts  of  Pei 
(UtitrictH  in  which  Ruatfian  trade  has  largely  developed 
late  yearn.     Both  commerciaJly  and  for  strategic  pi 
this  line  would  be  iu  every  way  superior  to  one  connect 
with   tho   Transcaspian    railway.     It   would    start 
EnvAii,  which    in   now  being'  Joined  by  nul  with 
andropol  (for  Kars)  and  Tiflis.  and  it  would  reach  1 
by  way  of  Khoi,  wht'rfi  it  would  pick  up  tho  traffic  of 
Ei-zeruni-Triibizond  rnravan  route. 

In  favour  of  tho  curious  d^wiinicnt  of  the  Ri 
Poraiun  railway  distcuasiona  of  18S9-90.  it  may  well 
ur^'d  that  Pertjia  was  uot  yet  ready  for  railways. 
moro  promising  alternative  of  road-construotion  waa  E 
taken   up,  as  more  iu  keeping  with   the  needa  of 
country.     It  may  be  said  with  some  truth  that,  in 
matter  of  intornttl  rom  muni  rations,  Persia  was  not  mil 
more  advanced  in  1889  than  in  tho  days  of  Marco 
Arterial  roads  for  whool-trafflo  from  Tabriz  und 
Roeht  (on  tho  Caspian)  to  Tohoran,  and  thence  to 
Karuu   jxirtM  in   tho  Kuuth,  were  pitjp<ised.     Cone 
for  tho  roads  from  Itosbt  to  the  capital,  and  fr 
capital    to    the    Karun,    worv    obtained    by    Kussiso 
Brititih  establuthments   respectively.     The    Rnsdian 
notwithstanding   the    immense   phjidcal    difficulties 
seuted  by  the  gix-at  and  suddeu  rieo  from  the  low  Iot 
th«  Co^ian  Sea  to  the  tableland  of  Central  Persia, 
completed  about  two  years  ago;  while  the  British 
which,  unfortunately,  oniug  to  local  cimuiMtanow, 
to  be  commended  at  tho  wrong-  end.  vis.  at  Tdieraa.  I 
only  advanced  one  fourth  of  its  projected  leaftfa. 
therefore  serves  merely  as  a  proloogataan  at  the 
road,  which,  as  far  as  Teheran,  servos  Baaaea  tzeda  < 
Aided  thus  by  reduced  transport  thmrgem  and  in 
of  Government  sdmuliu,  that  trade  k  cnafalad  to  < 
with  Briti^  OS  Ear  aootli  as  Is&ktta.  Y 
A  Russian  Goosol  was  eppointed  to 
two  or  three  years  ago,  Tesd  beuig  intfaded  in  hii 


1m  i—tiaa  to  the  promoters  ot  the 
lapcnol  Bonk  of  Feraaa — it  mast  he  i 
enteeprisewae  thriBKapon 
at  the  tinw  ilMiipDaed  towavds 
to  SB  tht  fanKh  at  an  ' 
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r  which  they  could  R[>art>  were  found  inntiffioieni 

liete  the  task  in  hand ;  the  Persian  Government 

without  any  available  fund«,  and  financial  asaistonoo 

Id  not  he  pi*ocured  from   either  the   British   or  the 

Uan   Goveniraent.     On    the   other  hand,  the   Russian 

ipuny — a  syndicate  of  merchant*   in  Moscow — upon 

jm  the  construction  of  the   Kuwian   road   devolved, 

hclpcil    out  by  their   Goveminent  when  they  had 

le   to  tlie  end  of  their  capital,  but  not   of  their  eat- 

lely  nnnroua  undertaking.     The  KuHsian  (lOvcrnmont 

up  debentures  in  the  concern  to  the  extent  of  the 

[(iial  (100,000/.).     When  thie  was  insufficient,  a  further 

of  50,0002.  was  forthcoming  from  the  Aamo  source. 

result,  we  are  now  enabled  to  travel  in  comparative 

oil  tho  way  from  London  to  the  Persian  capital. 

the    Britiah   side,   we  have    already   spoken  of    the 

kvan  road  from  Ahwar^  on  the  Kanin  to  the  tableland 

'ersia  at  Isfahan.    It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Bank 

tject  is  dei^t  ined  to  be  realised  in  the  aame  manner ; 

that  any  obstacle  may  be  removed  which  standa  in 

way  of  the  extension  of  tho  northern  rood  from  the 

ital  to  tlie  Karun  ports. 

ITbis  nocessnrj'  development  of  our  trade  routes  from 

ROath  should  be  accompanied,  we  venture  to  suggest, 

BobHtantial  increase  in  our  Consular  establishment. 

i^lishmen,  and  not  merely  Persianii  acting  ast  Britiiih 

its.    should    be    appointed    to    these    posts.       At  the 

it    timt^   our  Consular  service    in    Persia    is   being 

red  by   tho    British  Treasury.      For  every  ehiUing 

hundreds  of  pounds  will  either  be  lost  or  will  have 

spent  to  regain  our  ascendency.     The  Persians  are 

]y  observant  of  tho  signs  of  the  times;  and  any  in- 

snce  on  the  part  of  our  Govomment  is  at  once  per- 

Tho  Consuls  form  centres  for  the  spread  of  our 

tee  aa  well  as  for  the  UKHistjince  of  our  conimorou. 

important  that  their  number  should  be  eufiScient  to 

them  in  evidence  throughout  Southnm  Persia,  not 

ply  on  tho  coast  and  iu  the  valley  of  the  Kuruii  (where 

jltaBsal  is  urgently  needed),  but  also  on  tho  tableland 

's  Tczd  and  Kerman  to  Hamadan  and  Kermnnshah. 
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Art.  XIII.— LADY  SARAH  LENNOX. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Ijmntxr,  l"i5-lj 

Edited  Tiy  the  CounteMs  of  Ilchestor  and  Lord  Stavordal^ 
Two  vols.     London:  Joliii  Mumiy,  ]90L 

TuKKE  is  a  glamour  about  Holland  House  which  it  n 
difficult  to  define.  16  seeuis  at  first  sifcht  to  bu  the  out- 
eomo  of  ft  long  tradition ;  but  in  reality  it  is  due  t«  the 
genius  and  charm  of  a  Kingle  man,  and  t«>  the  talkatJT« 
brilliance  of  a  motley  group  who,  without  showing  mow 
than  a  family  Ukonoss  to  Agamemnon,  succeeded  to  lii> 
mcrit».  It  Ih  true  that  the  ghost  of  Addison  was  l)rou{;lit 
into  the  family  by  a  marriage  that  was  little  to  hiscreditt 
but  th(^  grcatc«it  spirit  of  tUi  tluti  liMo  »t  thii  sound  of  Uic 
name  is  Charleu  -James  Fox,  though  even  in  his  day  the 
main  stream  of  Wliig  policy  did  not  flow  through  HoUaorf  ' 
HouM!.  The  mention  of  Lord  Kockiugliam  calbi  up  titr 
figure  of  Burke.  The  Duko  of  Poi'tland  resideil  ut 
Burlington  Honne,  the  property  of  hiii  kiuHnian,  the  Ouku 
who  came  after  '  the  king  of  the  Whigs  ' :  while  Shnridan 
was  at  hom<%  if  aiiywhort)  in  l^indon,  with  Fox's  Duchess. 
The  truth  ib  that  the  great  day  of  Holland  House  was  a 
day  of  high  talk,  but,  so  far  as  tho  Whigs  wore  concerned,  j 
of  tiinall  thing!*.  Whiggery  seems  tohav*;  piissed  abruptly 
from  the  Btato  of  a  grandiose  idetd  into  that  of  a  vuuer- 
able  tradition.  There  was  no  summer. .  Tho  iilutnions  of 
promise  gave  way  without  a  break  to  the  legends  of 
memory.  There  ib  no  gap  and  no  link  between  Obarlw 
Fox,  generous*  and  full  of  faith,  with  tho  broad  light  of  a 
great  epoch  upon  him.  retaining  to  tho  Last  the  virtue* 
of  youth  wlion  iU  failingx  had  deserted  him,  and  Lord 
Holland,  whom  we  figure  &s  essentially  and  pcrmannntly 
elderly,  monumental  between  the  fuss  of  Lord  Johc 
RuRsell  and  the  flow  of  Macaulay,  and  ever  r^tady  t« 
temper  or  to  instruct  tho  prejient  with  an  example  or  * 
maKim  of  '  my  uncle.' 

In  the  standard  compilations  of  I^rd  Holland  himMlf 
and  I'Ord  .Tohii  RukncII  we  probably  already  possess  ^ 
bulk  of  what  Holland  House  has  to  contribute  to  faiBtai^t 
but  it  seems  that  there  are  still  flowers  to  bo  gathered  in  i 
the  by-paths,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  caro  with 
which  Lady  Uchester  atiA  Lord  Stavordale   have  put 
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this  '  friendship's  garland,'  still  fragrant  after 

a  bandred  years.    Ludy  Sarah  Lennox,  under 

nco  we  can  follow  the  event^t  of  almost  the 

of  George  I II,  was  the  eleventh  child  of  the 

Dake  of  Richmond.    Hor  father  hod  bcon  married, 

BtiU  a  boy,  to  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first 

f  Cadognn.      In  the  good  old  times  niarriago  was 

in  affair  more  of  prudence  than  uf  passion.    If  the 

ida  of  wisdom  were  satisfied,  love,  it  was  held,  would 

[-08  in  point  of  fact  it  not  infrequently  did — climbing 

le  other  way.     In  the  prt«t«nt  chsh,  whteh  is  almost 

)  of  its  kind,  the  children  were  tied  together   to 

;  a  bond  in,  the  sbapo  of  a  gambling  debt  botwoen 

rente.    When  the  fonimlities  had  boim  gone  through, 

>ung   LortI  March — who  had    naturally    taken   an 

tive dislike  to  hiti  wife,  'as  per  agreement' — betook 

E  to  his  tutor  and  hiti  travels,     Un  hi»  return  to 

nd,  some  years  afterwantu,  ho  happ(me<l  one  evening 

0  the  play,  where  his  attention  was  arreitted  by  the 
''  of  a  young  lady  in  the  audience.  He  asked  who 
M.  and  was  told  '  the  reigning  toast,  the  beautiful 
farch.'  So  he  enjoyed  tlie  uncommon,  if  not  unique, 
once  of  falling  in  lovu  with  his  own  wife  inad- 
(Jy  and  at  second  sight.  Lady  Sarah's  brother,  the 
>nko  of  Kichmond,  made  lcs.s  of  a  mark  in  politics 
might  have  been  expeL't«d  from  his  vigour  and 
se.  The  King  dialiked  him ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
jst  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  darod  what  few  wore  oqoal 
ling  the  Tlmnderer  '  an  iuKoleuL  miuiHter '  in  the 

1  of  Lords.  But  he  will  always  be  remembered  for 
irt  he  playod  in  the  most  dramatic  acene  in  all  our 
mentary  history-.  For  it  was  in  the  couree  of  the 
►  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  for  withdrawing 
K>pa  from  America  that  Chatham,  on  rising  to  reply 
t  Duke's  second  speech,  was  struck  down  with  the 
)U!J  protest  on  hia  lips  'iigninst  the  diHrnomhermont 
I  ancient  and  moHt  ni»blu  niouarchy.' 

3y  Sarah's  own  romance  will  always  ensnre  her  a 
pbe,  if  not  A  paragraph,  in  serioufl  history ;  but  for 
y  purpoHBit  thB  hour  of  illusion  passed  all  too  soon, 
■  with  the  opening  rhesis  of  an  Gnripidean  drama, 
a  tiresome  meescngor  or  a.  god.  seeing  things  whole 
mpion  detachment.  Iet6  us  at  once  into  the  secret 
T  2 
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of  the  beat  and  the  worst.  Thore  is  this  difference,  that 
Euripides  is  sure  to  give  us  finished  piece*  of  cboTd 
writing  and  suiiteiices  o£  huniano  wisdom  that  justi^ 
themselves,  however  little  they  may  promot«  the  action 
whorpAs,  after  the  opening  chord,  Lady  Sfirah's  letten 
ring  fUit.  Thoy  are  full  of  sense  ;  but  her  cbanu — and  m 
know  that  it  led  to  real  results,  lawful  and  unlawful — mW 
have  appeared  in  some  other  way.  It  8e«mis  that  lad] 
Sarah  had  already  taken  the  fancy  of  the  young  Prince  oil 
Wales,  when  in  1760  he  surcoodod  to  the  throne.  That  lu 
was  uo  loss  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  female  tea 
than  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  appears  from  thi 
legend  of  the  fair  Quakeresti ;  but  hia  behaviour  in  ttui 
case,  if  we  may  trust  the  report  of  one  side,  shows  him  U 
have  boon  capable  of  a  depth  and  fidelity  of  attacbmem 
to  whi(!h  his  grandfather  and  his  son  were  alike  strangen 

*H«iB  In  love  with  her,'  writoa  Lord  Holland;  'and  itisiK 
tees  oertaJn  she  loves  him  ...  It  were  impossible  to  wriu 
down  BO  much  discourso  as  tho  King  held  with  her;  norwu 
that  BO  remarkable  as  the  lanffiiagp  de»  yeiix.  Anioog  otiil 
things  be  desir'd  bis  sister  to  danoo  "  Betty  Blue  " ;  "A  dftaw 
filadun,"  says  he  to  Lady  Sarah,  "that  you  are  acquaista^ 
with.  I  am  very  fond  of  it  because  it  wae  taught  me  byi 
lady"— looking  very  signifleantly.  She  really  did  not  kiuM 
who  he  meant.  "  A  very  pretty  lady,"  saya  he,  "  tha4.  taai 
from  Ireland,  November  was  a  twelvemonth."  She  tlM 
knew,  but  did  not  then  pretend  to  know.  "  I  am  talking  ti 
her  now,"  says  he ;  "  she  taught  it  me  at  the  ball  on  Twetn 
night."  "  Indeed,  Sir,"  says  she,  "  I  did  not  remember  it' 
"That  Tiiny  be,"  saye  he;  "but  I  huv6  n  very  good  memoq 
for  ivbatever  relates  to  that  lady.  I  had  got  a  pretty  DBil 
countrj'  dance  of  my  own  for  the  late  King's  Birth-day,  tl 
he  had  liv'd  tfl  it,  &  I  named  it,  "The  25th  of  Kebrosry 
(which  is  Lady  Surnh's  birthday)."  She  colour'd.  &  in  tUi 
pretty  way  did  these  two  lovers  entertain  one  another  &  ih« 
eyes  of  the  wbok-  ball-room  for  an  hour.* 

The  real  obstacles  in  the  course  of  what  seemed  tm> 
love  to  Lord  Holland  and  Lady  Sarah  will  probably  i 
be  known.    The  King  was  in  tJie  bands  of  a  Scotch  cli(; 
whose  power  for  mischief  did  not  end  with  their  falL 
such  close  observers  nf  the  raain  chanc«  it  would 
seemed  fatal  to  allow  the  King  to  8*t  out  by 
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lelf  in  so  important  &  niatter  as  the  vhoico  of  his 
)D.  An  English  hidy  of  the  highest  rank  would  be  far 
»dtfficult  to  mairngu  than  a  stmnj^rsr  from  irennany — ■ 
\y,  iU-favoured,  prolsihly,  unci  unpopular,  and  on  that 
tint  all  the  more  apt  and  willing  to  yield  horsclf  a 
,to  tho  int«ro8tod  flattery  of  imrasiteii.  Ladj'  Sarah, 
true,  was  littlo  inoro  than  a  child  ;  but  thnn  h\w  luid 
Eirful  friends,  who  would  not  be  backward  to  push 
r  advantagcB.    In  fact,  in  Bute's  dread  of  tho  influence 

would  inevitably  accrue  to  Lord  Holland  there  ia 
iihly  roason  enough  for  the  miscarriage,  if  a  political 
:>n  must  be  found.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  a  love- 
}h  pure  and  simple.  Lady  Sarah  herself  cannot  bo  ac- 
ted of  blame.  In  the  firHt  place,  her  deportment  may 
I  thrown  too  much  upon  the  other  side,  for  it  seems 
»vo  been  correct  to  the  point  of  coldness.  As  a  go- 
reen,  her  friend.  Lady  Susjui  StrangwayK,  heliaved  with 
:t  and  loyalty  that  are  by  no  uieana  invariable  in  that 
ttion ;  but  we  feul  that  the  result  might  poKuibly  have 
I  different  if  more  had  been  left  to  the  unnpoken 
irocity  of  lovers — ^vavra  ffwerounv. 
tut  if  tho  omitwions  were  serious,  what  was  commitU-d 
^r  worse.  'II  y  en  a  toujours  un  autre';  and  the 
p  -woa  Lord  Nowbattlo,  '  a  vain,  insignificant  puppy, 
y  and  not  ugly,  who  made  love  to  all  the  girLn,  but 
much  in  love  with  Lady  Caroline  ItuRsell,  the  Duke 
tedford's  daughter.'  Lady  Sarah  must  needs  endea- 
r,  out  of  frolic  and  vanity  more  than  for  love,  to  detach 

from  I-«dy  Caroline.  Thanks  to  the  intrigues  of 
i»,  she  succeeded  to  more  purpose  than  ehe  had 
nU  A  meeting  was  arranged,  of  which  it  is  said  that, 
tate's  contrivance,  tho  King  wa^  a  hidden  spectator; 
,  worda  were  spoken.  Lord  Newbattle'H  parontci 
ted.  their  consent,  and  forced  him  to  write  a  letter 
bat  effect;  but  he  plucked  up  sufBcient  coui-age  to 
rw  the  lady  and  recant  hy  word  of  mouth.  Bognn 
i  vain  reason,  tho  affair  ended  in  nothing ;  hut  enough 
happened  in  the  process  to  unsettle  tho  King,  and,  su 
IS  she  was  concerned,  the  Crown.  OscillatiuK  giddily 
reou  the  shadow  of  the  one  and  the  Bubiitantial  coin- 

of  tho  other,  she  missed  both.     'The  King*  (writes 

Iloltanil) '  has  undoubtedly  heard  of  Lord  Newbattle, 
than  ia  true' ;  so,  at  this  distance  of  time,  wo 
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are  less  surprised  than  was  Lord  Holland  to  lenm  Uiat  i 
the  8th  July,  17C1,   tho  King  announced  hU  intend 
nifirringp    with    'Mis8    Charlotte   of    Mockltinbui-gh.' 
apppiircd  then  that  T^ady  Sarah  had  riover  really 
Imn ;  and  though  she  resented  his  '  duplicity,'  of 
nho  was  a  bettor  judge  than  wu  Iiavo  tlio  moans  to 
now,  she  sought  and  found  distraction  in  the  loss  ci\ 
Invourito  squirrel  which  had  providentiaUy  sicktmed 
death  about  the  same  time.    The  outraged  family  shoi 
their  displeasure  according  to  their  means  and  fftat 
It  is  writton  that  the  King  quailed  under  the  glane 
Lord   HoUuiid's  resontmontj  while,  as  for  Lady 
chance  soon  furnished  her  with  an  opportunity  of ' 
founding '  tho  King  '  with  dignity  and  gravity 
ci*OHJii  look." 

One  word  more,  and  we  shall  have  done  with 
Nowbattle.  He  and  Lady  Sarah  agreed,  with  mat 
compUmonta,  to  part  good  friondfl ;  his  lordship, 
Roems  was  a  philosopher,  observing,  '  Aft«r  all,  it  is 
better  as  it  is,  for  I  should  have  made  a  danmed 
husband.'  And  now  that  the  comedy  haa  ended  in  ft 
marriage,  as  Erasmus  said  of  Luther's  career  outside  tho 
convent  walls,  oven  if  it  bo  ouly  tho  marriage  of  some 
one  else,  the  main  interest  of  the  piece  ends.  It  is  as  if 
Hamlet  had  laid  tho  ghost,  killed  the  King,  and  haricd 
Ophelia  in  tho  first  act,  with  tho  romniuing  four  to  span 
for  meditation  on  the  riddle  of  existence.  Henc^orUi  thr 
historical  interest  of  Lady  Sarah  and  her  letters  is  coi 
to  tho  occasional  flashes  of  light  that  thoy  throw  upon 
main  Ntream  of  events. 

She  did  not  remain  long  in  the  forlorn  condition^ 
which  the  King's  duplicity  and  the  peer's  philofiophy '. 
left  her,  for  the  year  after  the  coronation  she  was  ma 
to   Tliomas   Charles    Buubury,  Esq.,  who   succeeded 
father  in  the  baronetcy  in  1764.    Coniridoring  tho  soqucT 
of  the  nuirriage,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  know  so  little  of  I 
preliminary  stage  of  lovo,  if  there  was  any,  and  coi 
At  the  outset  I^ndy  Sarah  threw  herself  with  ardour : 
her  husband's  pursuits,  which  were  those  of  a 
and  country  gentleman. 


*I  liavo  been  a-hunting  with  Mr  Vamy,  and  I 
twelve  miles  one  day,  which  \xnA  xaa  to  auch  a  de^i 
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a«  sick  as  a  dog.  and  tbu'  1  bad  eat  not  enough  to  keep 
fo  and  eo»i]  together,  for  'twae  not  a  Wt  since  8  o'clock  till 
,  at  uifht,  I  coiUd  uut  tuttoh  oven  a  aausagu,  but  went  to 

,  'This  d 1  of  a  frost  liiudcrs  me,  and  so  Mr  B. 

I  flit  sooldmg  ami  grumbliug   aud  growling,  1ki  b<«aiiiie 
can't  <:ounie,  and  I  l>ccause  I  cau't  hunts  and  th»t  I  fear 
nill  kill  my  dcur  oedarB.' 

In  Iiur  uext  lettor  wu  loum  that  nho  hiid  lieon  to  Court 
encountered  the  King,  whom  sho  treated  "with  mono- 
fllabic^  politeness.     '  Tho  King  asked  mo  if  1  had  not 
liuti  weather  all  Sumnier.     "  Y&h,"  na.id  I,  and  that 
|aa  alL' 

Horo  is  a  passage  which  already  has  on  oniinoos  ring 
It  it,  for  wbun  ha]ipineHH  conieK  tu  b«  computed  or 
kt«d,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  either  going  or  gone. 

•You  have  nmd^  a  iiiishty  pretty  discovery.  Miss,  truly! 
'.  can  think  there  ii;  happinet^  in  the  country  with  a  penH>u 

I  lores."    Pray,  now,  who  the  D 1  would  not  bo  happy 

a  pretty  place,  a  icood  house,  good  horses,  greyhounds, 
(for  bunting,  so  nenr  Nvwioarket,  wlial  cciuipany  wo  pUtot^e 
the  house,  ani-l  2000/.  a  year  to  «]ieud.   .    .   .   Pray,  now, 
is  the  great  oddity  of  that,  or  tho  wretch  that  would 
It  be  happy?' 

yut  in  the  long  letter  of  advico  to  her  friend  Lady 
who  had  jutit  tihoekmi  all  Uulland  House  by  run- 
3g  away  with  Mr  WilliiLm  O'ltrien,  *an  actor  by  pro- 
Bioii.'  she  says  that '  Mr  Bunbury'a  love  and  attention 

Id  make  mo  happy  whotover  happen "d  to  nie.* 
Tn  1 765  Latly  Siirnli  jiaid  ^i  visit  to  I'aris.  Sho  found 
pDOple  so  genteel  that  it  was  *  a  i-eal  amu.4ument  to 
re  atmut  tlic  streets.'  The  houeeH,  on  the  contrary, 
dirty  and  cold.  I^ike  moHt  people  of  that  time, 
itomed  to  the  Italian  manner,  she  was  not  only  dio- 
tuinti'd,  but  disguated  by  tho  French  Opera.  According 
I>r  Buraey, 

the  French  ai'e  obliged  to  allow  the  musical  composi- 
in  and  Hinging  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  they  comfort 
Iree  and  bumble  their  adrersarled  by  observing  that 
'  Opefs  is  at  l(>aat  a  Bne  thin^  to  see :  "Ceat  au  moios  UQ 
spectacle  qu'uu  Op^ia  eu  France." ' 
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And  so  it  proved  bore.  fl 

'The  Opum  is  the  m4Mt  ridiculous  music  }'ou  can  ImBgiiufl 
^tia  mutft  like  to  Mi^  CUve,  ^vbon  elie  imitates  an  Italian  siin^J 
than  to  anything  J  know;  but  the  dances  A:  tliv  eeetwrjrfl 
heyontl  anytlUug  I  ever  snw."  ■ 

She  was  well  received  by  the  Kiug  aud  Queen,  wbM 
her  fatnl  fascination  for  nionurchH  uould  not  help  assorfl 
ing  itself  once  more.  ■ 

'  Oh  1  by  the  bye,*  she  writeH  to  Lord  Holland, '  I  sujipcfl 
my  8i»t4>i'  haa  told  you  how  well  wo  were  received  at  Marlifl 
how  we  luckily  saw  tbu  Kinj;  and  Koyal  Family,  but  she  hfl 
not  told  yuu  the  Parts  ntory,  ivlitch  Miyji  that  ht;  cmbnic'd  i^| 
twice,  aud  that  one  of  the  Seifrneurs  5aid,  "En  verity  c'a 
trop.  Sire."  "Jo  ue  sftl»  si  e'est  troji,  mala  je  sais  que  fa  H 
plait,"  says  the  King.'  ■ 

H(^^o  is  a  pa^^age  in  which  iino  fonn  oC  folly  in  vogH 
is  touched  with  a  sprightlier  hand  than  UKual :—  I 

'  I  told  you  the  word  "  boar  "  is  a  fashionable  expreaadfl 
for  tiresome  jMNspIe  ife  conversation!*,  &  is  a  very  jfooil  oneH 
very  useful,  for  one  may  tell  anybody  <Ld  G.  Cavendish,  !■ 
example).  "  I  am  suro  this  will  be  a  boar.  %o  I  mu^t  leave  yofl 
Ld  George."  If  It  was  not  the  fashion,  it  would  be  very  rn« 
but  I  own  I  encourago  the  fasbiou  vastly,  for  it's  delightfulfl 
think  ;  one  need  only  name  a  pis  or  pork,  &  nobody  dares  talB 
it  ill,  but  held  tlicir  tongues  directly.  To  "grub  up  euclifl 
one"  is  also  a  new  expression,  which  cannot  tie  better  illw 
tratod  to  you,  than  by  supposing  you  were  talking  to  ■ 
Robinson,  who  diverted  5'oa  very  niucji,  in  oomea  the  D.  fl 
York  or  Gloucester,  *:  by  sitting  down  by  you  "  grubbs  tM 
poor  IMr  Robinson,  i^rhajis  for  the  whole  evening.  The  Dok^ 
will  either  of  them  serve  for  an  example  of  a  boar  too,  also 
Ld  Clanbrassil.  When  you  know  what "  lending  a  tascuia^ 
is,  you  are  an  fait  of  the  hon  ton.  You  have  lent  that  pui 
Major  Walpole  many  a  "  tascuea,"  &,  indeed,  t  tlilnk  you  ha 
tliu  knack  of  lending  them  better  than  anybody,  so  when 
are  ghnn-py,  &  that  some  puppy  comes  A:  talks  to  you, 
snub  that  they  will  get  from  you  \»  exactly  a  ta^tcusa  in 
full  force.  Take  notice  the  word,  tho*  it  appears  Italian, 
no  meauiug  of  Its  own;  it's  like  " chlquinno,"  which  is  it 
for  any  canl  under  a  5  at  quinze.' 

In  1766  Juan  Jaequos  visited  London.     Juat  na 
the  £ttrick  ijhepherd,  when  on  a  visit  to  London, 
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Irised  by  his  publishor  to  parudo  tho  streets  in  a  huge 
!|ilaid.  in  order  to  appear  as  extravuguntly  Scotf^h  and 
SWBtoml  AH  jmssible.  so  it  seemtt  that  tho  philosopher 
adopted  a  disuse  and  deportment  in  character  which 
siifrbtily  uffended  thu  good  BOUse  of  Lady  Sanili. 

'  By  way  af  news,  Mr  IIoubswiu  U  all  th(>  talk ;  nil  I  cn-n 
'  bear  uf  bun  U  that  be  wears  a  iwUiitc  &  fur  t»p,  Uutt  be  ^ros 
M  the  Play,  ic  do^ircd  to  be  placed  bo  that  ho  mi^bt  iiot  a^e 
lbs  KlDg.  which,  as  Mra  Gr«vill«  says,  Lt  a  "  ixiui-ret^  worthy 
•  pbilofiopbcr."  Uia  dressiufr,  particularly,  I  think  is  ver>* 
illly.  ic  if,  a>*  the  paj^ers  say.  be  told  Oarrick  tbnt  Im  inadfl 
Mm  laufh  &  cry  n-ithout  unileratandinK  a  wnni,  in  my  hiiinblo 
■^nion  that  was  wry  ^illy  too,  for  I  am  mtro  uclther  Ltislguan 
,or  Lord  Chalkfltone  are  likely  to  do  that  if  one  don't  imder- 
nd  the  Innt^in^.  Ho  mxm  few  pcopio,  and  is  to  go  and  bvo 
farm  in  Wales,  where  he  t^hall  see  notlnun  but  niountainH 
goats.     "Aztire  pauvret^.'' ' 

In  tbo  cnae  of  WilTce*!,  her  old  fondness  for  the  King 
led  for  once  the  rudtmosa  of  WIuk  principles  in  Lndy 
irafa ;  for  though  the  jtpectacle  of  a  King  bullied  by  a 
Semago^e  ought  to  hnvo  plonsod  a  Whig,  she  writes  : 
! 
1     'Apo  you  etill  politician  enough  to  bo  eager  about  tho  fn8« 

iBiey  make  with   Mr  Wilka?    If  you  are,  I  wish  you  would 

Writ*  an  anonymous  lottor  to  Hia  M.  to  advise  him  not  to 

.itulk  in  hill  den  iiko— I  dnu't  know  what,  for  I  miut  not  say 

i^kat  a  paitfti'  animal  I  think  him  ;  but  it  really  iirovokcs  mo 

I'taiee  Lira  so  bullied,  hut  yon  know  ^ce  always  prophesied  he 

»ouId  never  make  a  figure  when  oncu  he  ccasL-d  being  in  our 

|ax]  graces,  &  ice  never  were  mistaken  certainly.     Do  you 

Itaow  that  ho  has  made  hia  bmt  the  proudest  little  hup  you 

>^r  saw.    Just  like  himself.' 

In  ITflO  Ijidy  &arah  loft  her  husband  for  irasonH  which 
tfo  not  appeal-  from  tho  Icttore.*  Sho  went  first  to  the 
Douse  of  Lord  William  Gordon,  but  in  a  few  months  re- 
Ain«d  her  hrothHr.  the  Duke  of  Iliohmond,  at  Goodwood. 
The  divorce  took  place  without  opposition  from  Sir  Charles 
Bunbnrj-  in  1770.  Just  as  wo  shall  never  know  what  tho 
ig  really  meant,  or  what  dissipated  the  early  droam  of 
Crown  into  thin  air.  »o  here  again  we  nr«  left  to  uon- 
urc  what  wo  aru  not  told.   It  may  be  true  that  sports- 


*  See,  lioworer,  the  PrelMje,  p.  bL 
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men,  tut  a  rule,  do  not  wear  well ;  like  the  boi^es  and 
they  chenKli,  th(?ir  first  charm  soon  passes,  and  ttme 
a  bluntiug  iu^teiid  of  a  refiniug  and  t'omiing  eifeci  up 
them.     Sir  Charles  may  have  come  to  resemble  the : 
cessfiil  suitor  of  Lockeley  Hall,  ae  ho  is  portrayed  for ' 
by  the  treuchaut  liaiid  of  hiw  riviil : 

'He  will  hold  thee,  wheu  hia  passioa  Khali  liave  spent  its  doi 

force, 
Sometliiiig  better  than  his  dog-,  a  Uttle  dunrer  than  his  b 

still  there  may  also  bare  been  difficulties  od  the  ot 
side.      Nothing   is  m.ore  awkward  to  cope  with, 
depressing  to  &ome  maod.s,  and  mure  irritatiag  to  ot 
than  good  sense — unaccommodating  aud  ineshauBtibli 
in  other  people ;  and  a  lady  who,  to  the  advance  of 
ago,  oppoi^ed  so  Nerene  a  front  nf  pbilnnophy  and  pi 
ciplc,  must  have  been  hard  to  live  up  to. 

'As  to  my  phiz,  it  is  gronni  to  look  older,  I  bave  leas  i 
&  my  nose  is  ^ro^^'u  luu}<:.  so  you  may  guvs:!  I  oni  not  ml 
Uuproved,  indeed,  few  people   are  with  fjrnwillg  old  ;   ba| 
ilutU-T  myHL-lf  I  Imvc  one  advantage  over  many  jieople,  k. ' 
is,  that  I  tpll  myself  everj-  day,  "1  nm  not  old,  but  1  am  iw 
thu  ago  of  a  girl,  it  is  time  for  me  to  check  my  vauity,  Jcj 
remeuibcr  that  if  1  don't  make  myself  agt^eablc,  1  liatv  i 
right  to  any  attention  from  my  auqimintance."* 

At  this  time  men's  thoughts  wore  distractod  by 
struggle  with  the  American  colonieR.     Lady  Sarah's 
of  view  is  interesting,  and,  for  the  sister  of  the  Duka 
Richmond,  notably  original ;  for  though,  as  a  Whig, 
was  witli  the  prophets  of  evil  hh  against  the  King 
his  meastirca,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  fanciful  fi 
noBS  for  u  rebt;l  an  such,  uud  no  teuduncy  to  idcaline 
colouidte,  after   the   mauuer  uf  Walpole,  as   a    kind 
virtuous  Arcadians  goaded  bytyranny  in  to  making  swi 
of  their  ploughshures.  just  as  later  we  have  seen 
Boers  transformed  for  political  purposes  into  a  pa^' 
folk  of  simple  manners  under  the  iKsnevolent  regime 
a  psalm-singiug  patriarch.      Her  shrewd  sense  of  the 
relation    between  rebellion  and  diiMMut   is   quito  in 
manner  of  Dr  Johnson. 


•  Only  2  thiugis  I  tliiiik,  won't  boar  diflputo ;  let.  that 
tviio  cause  most  Uvee>  to  be  luet  are  the  worst  people;  2i 
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It  the  UoNtonians,  being  chiefty  Prc)sbiterian»,  &  from  the 

of  Ireluadt  are  daily   pruvod  to  be  vor>'  bud  pDO]>le, 

ag  quarrelBome,  diacontonted,  hipot^tical,  enthuBiastical, 

Iff  peupte.     Tho'  thuy  hiivc  mont-y,  Innds  unci  L-mploymeut 

dent  tor  thetu,  they  aro  dipcontentcri  and  robcllioui^.  and 

BTer  Iina  sucli  bud  priueipk-s  fur  tliu  fuundiit-luu  of  their 

ore  not  likely  to  make  a  good  set  of  people  in 


Her  thought  of  the  King  in  his  tremendous  situaUon 
up  for  an  instant  the  memory  of  wirly  drcanu  lUid 
itiou«,  find  her  voncliu^iun  is  that  the  diNippatutment 
I  a  deliverance. 

'You  talk  of  tho  tinjG  when  we  used  to  fancy  great  things: 

mire  I  cau  thauh  Uod  yery  sincerely  I  am  not  Queen,  for 

Che  first  pliuio,  I  should  have  quarrell'd  with  Hid  Mftjesty 

og  before  this,  &  my  head  would  have  been  off  probably. 

.  if  I  had  loTod  &  llkod  him.  &  not  had  interest  onough  to 

it  thin  war.  I  should  cerlainly  go  mad  to  think  a  i>ereou 

.  was  the  cause  of  such  a  ebtuuef  ul  war.* 

Semei  insanivimxus  wnne»,  and  I>ady  Sariili  warned  her 
ipondiint  that,  if  she  ever  tempted  fortune  a  second 
le,  it  would  be  a  aign,  not  only  that  mho  hod  run  mad 
but  that  ehe  had  found  another  in  the  name 
;ht. 

'Your  answer  to  me  about  8ii-  Charles  made  me  langh. 
i.  I  would  give  you  leare  to  laugh  if  I  was  to  marry  him 
but  that  will  never  be.  I  aaanre  >-ou ;  flnit,  becaiiae  Sir 
9,  who  uever  liked  the  life  of  a  married  m&o,  eojoye  Ms 
too   muoh   to   re^igu   it   without   nonw  trntjitatioti.  & 
Uy*  because   I   hope  I  ^liall  uever  be   idiot  enough  to 
OCM!  toute»  Vies  ann^ea  et  tons  mes  d^faut» ;  but  if  ever 
may  oertunly  consider  me  as  mad,  &  that  I've  met 
•  Bun  as  mad  as  myself.     Now,  a8  Sir  Charles  next  rien 
que  fou,  we  filial!,  f  hope,  ho  friends  &,  no  more  as  long 
I  we  live." 

But  it  happened — oxpcricnoo  and  prudonco  notwitli- 

iding.     In  1781  she  waK  married  to  the  lion.  George 

ipier,  a  eon  of  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchinton ; 

at  thtn  point  wo  are  glad  to  exchange  the  atmosphere 

horses  for  that  of  heroes.     Her  husband  was  himself 

iguished  soldier,  while  of  her  five  sons,  Charles  was 

fittare  conQucror  of  Siud,  George  became  ^ONcraoY 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  antl  William  was  to  write  tlu 
liUtury  of  the  Feuii]><iilar  War,  in  which  he  took  a  gloriow 
part.  Siibflequcntly  I^idy  Sarah  i-oiuovcd  to  Irnland  wiUi: 
her  hiittband,  who  had  heon  tnado  rotnptrnller  of  tumy 
accouDls  there.  Here  thoy  romained  until  18Q4.  when 
ill-health  compelletl  Colonel  Napier  to  t»'.ok  tho  cltniatfi 
of  Bath.  Hor  letters  of  this  period,  written  as  they  wcm 
at  a  distance  froui  tho  main  currout  of  ovonts,  contrifauti 
little  to  knowledge  or  umuHcment. 

Tho  apparition  of  tho  great  Napoleon  profoundlj 
moved  hor;  and  h^r  cntliugiosm  opcnod  hor  oycH  to  vrhtl 
has  been  hidd»u  from  voluminous  and  preuise  hiatoriani 
namely,  that  iu  him.  not  a  condotttere,  but  a  Itnmal 
Binpcror  had  coiiio  again. 

'  In  not  Cwstar  returned  lu  Uio  shape  of  Biionftparte? 
same  i^eniua,  the  name   promptitude  to  concert,  to  ei 
frreat  plaust     One  is  lust  Iu  >rue«ses  of  wliat  Is  to  follow,] 
I  never  think  about  it,  but  fcive  way  to  s  pleasing  pi 
meut  that  r  great  man  is  ahvayit  luui-e  likely  to  do  good 
a  poor  pitiful  character  who  keeps  bis  head  abo^e  wat*r 
fliibtorfuge.  falHL'iioss,  &  »wiudllng  tricks,  or  than  those  wl 
reigu  by  the  help  of  terror."  I 

On  tho  other  hand,  she  was  inclined,  at  the  outset.  H 
be  hard  on  Lord  Wollington.  '  I  heard  to-day  what  LmA 
WtiUingtiJUH  ideHK  were  of  what  was  to  1ms  done  in  Spma 
and  to  my  humble  conception  they  are  a  bubble-makind 
a  pLuuaiblc -sounding  appearance,  and  must  break  ia| 
vanish  into  air." 

In  IHU9  the  jubilee  of  George  III  was  celebrated ;  and 
as  we  began  with  illusion,  so  we  are  not  sorry  to  ^ 
with  legend.  The  King,  when  diuoatic  had  robbed  him  ci 
tliat '  iufonial  power'  which  the  resounding  Whig  uratoD 
u»ed  to  assail,  becomes  invested  with  an  aureole  ol 
dignity  and  pathos :  I 

■  Dark  in  light,  exiMWMxl 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuHO  and  wrong ; 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  hitt  own.* 

We  forget  bis  tyranny,  even  his  'duplicity*;  be  has  b* 
cuiuii  tho  'gt>od  King.' 

Henceforth  Lady  Sarah  s  letters  are  few  and  far  \» 
tween,  owing  more  to  the  advance  of  bliudness  than  U 
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'  decay  of  old  age.  To  the  last  sho  continued  thought* 
and  obserrant,  and,  uulik»  Mrs  Thrahi,  who  lived 
ixigh  much  the  same  ep&n,  nhe  did  not  find  the  world 

the  cloAo  of  life  so  very  difforont  from  what  it  hod 
led  at  the  befpnning. 

]  *I  «ee  a  good  many  p(!Ople  Sc  do  not  perceive  any  alteration* 

[the  ways  of  London  siace  almost  our  yoiui]<L>r  days,  except 

livure,  in   dreto,  A  in   the  sanction   given  to  miuiiirried 

wa   to  take  lead  even   iu   their  imrenti*'  hotls«l!^  for  in 

ay  they  are  aujiposed  to  malie  the  list  of  persou^i  invited 

jer ;  thus  the  older  people  seem  more  in  the  Iiackgrouud 

they  are  used  to  hv,  but  the  naniu  objccta  in  society  seem 

on.' 

[On  looking  back  over  the  eame  period  through  the 

Uum.  of  these  letters,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feelinfc  of 

ippointment.     When  no  much  is  said,  it  is  Biirprising 

litUo  is  shown.     For  the  fact  is  that  Lady  Sarah's 

iy  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  many  another 

id  hare  been,  less  forttmately  cotmocted  and  placed. 

ft  fiingle  frosh  and  living  touch  in  added  to  any  one 

the    great    historical    portraits,   except   perhaps    that 

CbarlL-M  Fox,  to  whom  wo  shall  return  immediately. 

ly  Sarah  seems  to  have  e«t  a  high  value  on  Garriok, 

as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  ;  but  we  do  not  see  him 

ihett«r  for  onything  she  says.     Of  Johnson,  Ri-'j-nolds, 

in.  Hastingis  Junius,  there  is  not  a  word,  and  of 

rke's  thunder  only  Nuoh  eehoes  an  ring  in  handbooks. 

BU  when  public  events  are   judged   or   discussed,  we 

feel  that  wo  are  admitt^id  brliind  the  Jtcenes.     We 

the  goaaip  of  a  cinOe  with  opportunities,  it  is  true; 

goadp  that  has  lost  weight  and  point  in  itA  passage 

mouth  to  mouth.    As  the  nscord  of  n  high  charact«r 

consistent  life,  the  book  has  a  real  vaiuc,  but  more, 

think,  for  the  family  than  for  tho  public.    To  place 

letten*  anywhere  within  viaw  of  the  rliissical  mastor- 

of  Walpole  and  Miss  Bumey,  would  be  maiiifo»tIy 

ttr;  buti  to  take  a  more  obvious  comparison,  for  grace 

le,  range  and  vision  of  events,  wit^  and  what  Sir 

lua  called  '  knack  at  characters,'  they  are  vastly  below 

I  letters  of  the  beautiful  Ducheee  of  Devonshii-e,  written 

»mse  within  the  'Whifs;  circle  and  under  much  the  same 

iditionfi  of  intimacy  and  freedom. 
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To  the  rale  of  vaf^eness  and  eommonplace,  Fox  li 

almost  the  solitaty  exception ;  for  Lady  Sarah  watnhei 

tho  Kako's  Pro^rrcss  with  motherly  rare  and  inteml 

»o  much  eo  that  it  would  be  poBuible  to  work  up  ht 

scattered  notices  into  an  original  and  liviDg  sketch.    V 

first  hear  of  Fox  at  Kton,  writing  vt-rnuH  to  bin  love,  l«d 

Susan,  which  were  sent   up  for  good.    They  were  the 

prettily  translated  by  anotlier  boy,  and  duly  forwardc 

the  lady  whom  they  concerned.     He  early  developed 

ciUtivatod  a  pretty  wit,  for,  when  Mr  Bunburj'  went 

viBit    to    Wobaru,    leaving    his    wife    beliind    at    Hoi 

House,   Air   Fox  waa    facetious  at  the  expeuao  of 

'widow,'  as  she  was  called.    He  then  falU  violently 

lovo  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  tl 

bfuiutifiil  Mifui  Gunnings,  and  conquers  his  indolent 

far  aa  to  ride  out  to  see  her.    But  the  eiFect  of  it  all 

to  have  been  sobering  and  improving,  for '  he  is  now  i 

manly,  and  is  very  much  liked.     He  is  a  Hweet  boy,  I 

I  hope  w^U  continue  as  amiable  as  he  is.'    In  Paris, 

wo  next  hear  of  him,  he  had  made  up  hie  mind  toj 

in  love  with  a  noted  beauty,  Jdademoitwlle  Coislin; 

being  actimlly  c-Hptivated  by  scmio  one  el»*e,  he  oondocti 

the  business  on  the  generous  principle  of  share  and  sba 

alike.    To  Lady  Sarah  it  seemed  as  if  tho  double  ent^ 

prise  would  tjix  the  resources  of  a  beginner.     '  I  told  hi 

he  was  too  young   for  such   scheemes  &  would   fai 

both,  but.  ho  trusted  to  the  ladies'  caraetcrs,  &  I 

he  may  succeed.'     Passing  over  an  intercalary  pasaic 

a  '  Mrs  Burrer'd,'  for  whom  h«  appears  to  have  sighM' 

disttmce,  we  come  to  the  sad  case  of  Lady  Holland's  wj 

By  that  harsh  inetrumont  Charles  Fox's  natural  ezpeel 

tions  were  cruelly  dt.iappointed  ;  but  it  seems  that,  thouj 

he  afterwards  called    himself  a  very  painstaking  mf 

Ijady  Holland  might  have  treated  him  better,  if  hoti 

onoo,  had  taken  more  pains. 

'  I  make  uo  doubt  but  tltat  if  Charlrfi  Imd  i^hewn  her] 
attontiua  he  ought  to  have  had,  her  aCFcotion  for  him 
ho-ve  remained  a.**  great  as  ever.butcftii  nnn  rxpect  any 
to  excuiw  bis  intollL-rubk'  uugligcuw*?    I  don't  love  him 
the  tme  for  It  hecnuHe  I  know  it's  the  nature  of  the 
poor  Hister  used  to  fa.y,  &  I  know  him  fto  be  aa  cai 
friendship  &  to  have  &»  good  a  heart  an  it's 
can  never  wonder  at  anybody  who  ie  angry  w 
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I  In  1780  Fox,  In  ronsequenoe  of  a  parliamentary  dis- 

fought  a    duel    ■n'ith    a   Scotsniaii    nnnii3tl    Adiim. 

afifair  nmdo  a  e>'cat  noise  at  the  time,  for  there  were 

ly  who  suspected  and  asserted   that  Uio  fervour  of 

I  antaKOolst  was  morn  like  that  of  an  aHSHMiin  than  that 

A   gutitluman    privilejied   juid    accustomed  to  wear  a 

>rd.    However,  Lady  Sarah's  unfailing  good  t«;n»e  kept 

m  a  moderate  coarse. 

•  f  accuse  you  of  violence  in  what  you  ^id  nf  Clwples  Fox'b 

for  I  pcnlly  think  that  the  word  assoMdiantion  ia  uot  just, 

CbiirldM  hnnn ;   that  Mr  AHnin?  in  a  foot,  a  weak, 

\dy  mnii.  wlio  knmv  not  what  hi*  honour  rMiuirwI  or 

not  r&fiuire.  in  certain,*  *un>ly  Charlps'  pencroiia  treat*. 

It  of  hun  would  lose  much  uf  it«t  murit  if  oue  looks  ou  the 

as  an  aaaaaain.  or  that  Charles'  friends  call  him  so,  for  the 

ity  ceases  if  he  givt^tt  bint  his  life  and  takee  away  his 

liter." 

n  17^3  Lord  Uockinghamdied,  and  the  King  appointed 
Shelburuc  first  Lord  of  tho  Troa'^ury.     '  Charles*  Fox 

out  into  a  violent  passion  aud  resigned.'  For  this  ho 
and  ha«  been  since,  much  blamed ;  hut  we  believe 
whatever  side-currents  of  tnfiucace  may  have  played 
m  him,  he  had  taken  tho  true  measure  of  the  man 
whom  he  ever  afterwards  resolutely  declined  to  co- 
,te.     For  there  was  a  sort  of  radical  duplicity  of 

perament    about    Malngn'da,  '  not   made  occjiKionally 

a**  inleuJetl  firtit.'  Wliatfver  is  proposed,  such  a  man 
s  of  a  more  excellent  way,  but  on  FTomowhat  higher 
d ;  and,  if  it  can  only  be  followed  behind  the  backs 
his  colleagues,  so  luuch  tho  better.     For  example : 

hLdCieor^eCavemlish  told  me  that  Lord  Shelhnme  used  to 
tolLord  F.  Cavendish  &  Charlc!-.  "  I  hikve  bct'n  M'ith  the 
&  I  auL  uot  at  liberty  to  tell  the  iiHrticular».  but  yon 
Bad  everything  settled  in  the  moet  satii^factory  manner." 
he  ^d  on  oil  occa^innn." 


he    begins 
•Kinity,  that  is, 


with  Kuperiority.  so  bo  ends  with  im- 
he  contrives  to  e^'ade  his  share  of  the 
rd  knocks  with  which  fortune  occH*ii«nally  visitji  mere 
•t«g«  endeavour.  If  revolution,  for  example,  comee  to 
iot  of  killing  the  King,  it  was  a  higher  and  innoc- 
rovolution  that  -was  talktwl  about  and  recom- 
ie  abolition   of    Christ-iEmity  is  proposed 
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or  attempted,  it  was  Deism  without  di-awbaoks  that 
always  really  meant,  or  freethought  in  fruitful  union 
Buporstition.  Malnprida  lielongcd,  in  fact,  to  a  tj-pe 
which  we  have  nowadays  grown  more  familiar  in 
phages,  th«  typo  of  the  iMLrliiinifiitnry  nmpipe,  who 
variably  givet*  his  own  aide  ■  out-,*  earning  thereby  a  w-ttJed 
reputation  for  '  rightoonsness '  with  the  opposite  party, 
^\^lo^  Goldsmith,  with  that  amiable  jiaVvet^  which  M 
inimitably  distinguished  him,  said  to  l/>rd  Shelbume.*] 
wonder  they  should  i*nll  your  lordship  Malagrido,  fin 
Malagrida  was  a  very  good  uiau,'  he  came  to  tlie  p<Mni 
more  closely  than  he  kn»w,  for  there  precisely  lies  tht 
humour  of  it.  Green  the  historian,  writing  to  FrocnuOi 
said,  'Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a  good  man,  but  it  seems  ta 
me  that  it  is  good  men  who  mostly  bring  about  the  axji 
of  the  world.' 

A  statesman  often  betrays  his  character  by  what  h 
turns  to  out  of  office.    One  wrote  novels,  anotiier  fortf 
fied  the  already  impregnable   Rock  of  Holy  Scriptani 
while  a  third  him  been  known   to  Bnd  comfort  in  tM 
solitude    and  peace  of    bucolic  pursuits.      Charles  Foil 
certainly  made  a  free  use  of  his  enforced   leisure 
liberty.      In  fact  his  behaviour  was  so  marked  as 
provoke  Ijidy  Sarah  to  one  of  tho  few  saUice  of  wit 
are  here  written  for  our  learning. 

*I  hear  that  Charles  saunters  about  the  streets,  A  br 
that  ho  has  not  taken  a  pen  in  hand  iiince  he  msm  out  of 
Pour  K  d^aettnuyer  he  Uvea  %\ith  Mrs  Robin»on,  goes  to  Ssc 
Wells  with  htfr.  &■  i«*  all  day  flguriuif  a\v»y  with  her.    I 
to  ti;ll  him  lie  does  it  to  show  that  he  ia  sui>erior  to  Alcil 
for  hiM  ctiurt«5Hm  foi-sook  hini  wliwu  ho  was  unfortunate,] 
Mrs  Bobiuson  takes  him  up.* 

We  assist  at  tho  short-lived  triumph  of  the  India 
which  preluded  twenty  years*  exile  of  Opposition. 
Rarah  c«lli«l  Pox  '  thu  gitratest  miniatur  thitt  cnunl 
likely  to  produce,"  while  Princess  Am<ili©  declared  iu 
same  strain,  'This  country  is  ruined,  unless  such  a, 
man  governs  it." 

In  the  heat  of  tho  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipat 
in  Iroland,  ho  is  shown  to  us  '  roeisting  from  his  nc 
height  of  principle  all  temptation  to  fall  into  mean  pow"'' 
and  adulation.*    Lady  Sarah  implies  that  his 
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too  large  and  lofty  for  him  to  succeed  as  a  mere 

She    might  have  added    that,   with  him    tut 

liiiter,  they  were  Uir^e  and  lofty  enough  to  lotiD  his 

itry.    This  was  inddod  tho  woak  point  of  Whiggory. 

beturiciHlly  meant  for  mankind,  in  practice  it  xraa  apt  to 

»Ht  the  euemy. 

Luioi*  wr  hear  of  the  promotion  of  Mrs  ArmisteBd 
the  slate  of  matrimony,  with  the  remark  of  Ijord 
nUiain : 

tries  E-'ox'h  maiTiiiRe  was  just  then  «ur  te  iapia,  and  Ixird 
nilliniii  said  to  my  sister  thai  all  things  considered  h» 
glad  of  it,  for  that  it  would  be  much  iesM  dL^advantage  to 
les  to  bo  seen  with  his  icife  than  his  mistress.' 

iWhen    he   at    k-ngth    emerged   from    his    retreat,    to 

ice,  BB  some  of  his  friends  thought,  a  part  of  his 

to  a  changed  King,  party,  and  country,  the  hand  of 

itB  waa  already  upon  him.     The  last  scene  at  Chi^wick 

cribed  in  a  few  touching  pages  from  the  diary  of 

Fox,  which  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  classi- 

I  account  of  Trotter. 

lit  is  unfortunate  tliat  we  Have  only  one  of  Lady 

I's   repliat)  to  Lady  Sarah's  totters,  but  the  former 

left  on  record  an  interesting  compariaon  of  social 

lors  and  customs  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

the    be^nning  of  the  niueteenth   conturies.      Tho 

lereoco  shows  a  greater  diange  than  can  bo  said  to 

taken  place  in  the  Ia<it  Bfty  or  xixty  yearn. 
[  Far  more  valuable,  as  a  contribution  to  political  histoiy, 
anjnliing  in  thn  letters  thomHoIves,  is  tho  memoir  of 
I  BiHt  Lord  Hollaud  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
of  George  II  and  the  accession  of  George  III.  On 
ideAth  of  the  old  King  it  was  at  once  plain  to  all  con- 
thot  tho  new  n'ifiiite  portonded  sweeping  changes; 
I  oU  »ervantH  and  the  new  order  had  to  take  Htock  of 
anotber.  On  the  one  hand,  a  young  King  in  the 
'of  a  favourite  whose  influence  was  all  tho  more 
in  tliat  it  was  personal  and  irregular;  on  th« 
a  ministry  of  middling  men.  cowed,  even  when 
by  a  superb  dictator.  At  this  juncture 
id  write* ; 

of  people,  great  and  little,  friends  and  tiaemy^t 
in  eaying  and  insiatinsr  that  the  O.  of  N*won«tle> 
L—yo>  389.  V 
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remaining  whoro  ho  -was  vras  absolutely  nccMeaiT.    Strug^ei, 
that  uiilo&s  ih  worthlesH  and  a  fiMy  nnd  no  ignorant  man  it  tit* 
the  liend  of  tho  stato  it  cannot  flourish.' 

It  sBetDR,  however,  from  a  memoir  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  that  the  first  impulse  to  retain  the  Duke  of 
Nowca.<«tle  (Touio  from  tho  King  lura»elf  and  Bute. 

'  The  DiikP  of  Nowcftstlc  told  me  hs  had  had  a  long  po^/e^ 
enco  mth  him  [Lord  Rut«],tIio  ptirportof  which  was  tliattbe 
King  thought  him  to  be  tho  properest  person  to  be  at  the  Head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  wished  that  ho  would  continue  then^,  &Dd 
he,  Lord  Biiti",  inado  gre»t  profoRsiona  of  supportinR  him 
and  iictinK  in  constjrt  with  hira.  Tlie  Otike  replied  that  lie 
was  much  obliged  to  U.  M'  and  to  hi?  Lordship,  thftt  hi- 
waa  now  very  old.  that  ic  wa*  high  time  for  him  to  retire  fran 
Business,  and  tliat  he  hegeeil  to  be  excused,  and  eaid  the  sune 
to  the  King,  who  replied,  "Tliat  must  not  be."  He  asked  my 
opinion :  I  said  that  as  a  fnend  merely  to  the  Duke  ol 
Neweastlo,  I  should  iwlvise  him  to  a^htro  to  that  opinion;  st 
the  same  time  as  a  bMend  to  the  public  I  should  cortftinljr 
advise  him  to  eontlnue,  that  I  thought  he  owed  it  to  bla 
Friends  ami  the  Whig  Party  who  would  be  broken  to  piooM 
and  turned  adrift.'     (Devonahiro  Bouse  MSS.) 


The  Duke  of  Dovonahiro  foarod  that  if  the  Duke  of  Now 
caatlo  were  diBnuwseJ  the  party  might  break  up,  for  I*itt's 
sense  of  the  difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  by 
no  means  acute ;  while  Pitt  felt  that  his  me«fiurp8  wotild 
bo  safer  if  Newoaslle,  accustomed  to  the  ilemantU  anJ 
meihodM  of  a  war  policy,  remained  at  the  Treasury. 

The  great  day  of  the  opening  of  Pa  rliament  approached; 
and  a  Committee,  called  by  Lord  Holland  n  ponciliaimhwi, 
met  to  frame  the  text  of  the  King's  speech. 


4 


'The  Grst  [meeting]  for  making  tho  speech  consisted 
Holdemesse  being  ill  and  alisent,  which  does  not  much  rigoifT' 
to  any  conmliabuium)  of  four  only,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  t 
of  Bute,  E.  of  Hardwirke,  and  Mr  Secy  Pitt.  They  wffll 
through,  and  .settlctl  it.  When  Mr  Pitt  said  there  mut-t  b* 
»ome  mention  made  of  Militia,  T>.  of  Newcastle  and  I»ni 
Hardwicke  oppos'd  it:  Lord  Bute  declared  on  Pitt's  fid& 
Wh<tn  this  was  known,  D.  of  "DeronBhiro  was  violent,  * 
said  be  would  protest  against  it  &.  oppose  the  addrest.  & 
it  was  faojrd  to  make  a  aum  siro  up  his  opinion,  wfalcb  ^ 
aoaJd  not  do.  or  appear  aga'iust.  \he  flret  address  to  the  King.' 
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■     This  is  thoDuke  of  Dovoushire's  own  account  of  the 
'inatter: — 

'TheDnkeof  N'en-cnatlefleat  to  meto  fdvemeanaccoiintof 
wlMt  passed  the  niKht  Iwforo.     There  met  Lords  Hardwicke, 
Bute,  Mr  Pitt  &.  hluisolf.     It  was  agreed  that  the  Antt  should 
dimw  up  the  speech.     They  wont  throtiRh  aJl   the  different 
nuts  that  were  to  coiupoAe  it  withoutauy  difTerence  of  opinion, 
tiU  At  the  «loito,  Mr  Pitt  said  tliat  tho  Militia  muht  be  inrhided 
in  the  <ip(tee)i.    Ixird  HiitP  ngreod  with  him,  and  tlio  otlior  two 
fipipniwd  it.    Pitt  watt  very  ralm  in  what  ho  »aid.  btit  remained 
_Anu,  nnd  they  part^'d  without  coming  to  any  agreninent.     I 
Hb>ld  tfau  Duko  of  Xcwciwttc  that  I  thought  it  very  U)-judffed 
"in  anylxxiy  to  ilenir*}  it,  that   for  my  part   everybody  knew 
1  wivs  Hgainat  thu  Militiiv  In  my  opinion,  and  thcn.-fon;  I  Khmdd, 
tf  1  was  coiled  to  counsel  when  the  KinR'e  speech  was  read. 
eater  my  prut««t  agauist  It.     Mr  Pitt  spoke  to  mo  af  ter%vard.s. 
I  told  him  it  was  vcr>'  wronft  to  mention  any  aubject  in  bis 
that  WB6  a  point  nf  controversy,  lliat    it  vrns  even 
;ging  a  debate  upon  a  day  that  every  man  who  wiahud 
Veil  must  deeiro  should  jmss  ^v^t\\  unanimity,  and  was  putting 
tboec  that  were  against  tho  Militia  under  a  cruol  dilemma, 
that  I  had  taken  as  much  pains,  and  gone  as  far  to  keep  tilings 
qtiiet  as  any  man  L*uii!d    do,  but  eouviucuii  a^  I  waa  of  tlte 
danger  of  porprtttating  the  Militia,  I  enuld  neitlior  in  honour 
or  coa«cienre  come  into  a  measure  of  this  sort.     He  said  tiiat 
though  he  <liflfored  with  me  upon  the  utility  of  tho  meflsure, 
yet  he  should  be  very  dextrous  of  accomodation ;  that  he  ha<l 
inpoaod  the  inciting  it  in  the  speech  with  a  Tiew  to  keep 
fldngs  quiet,  aud  as  a  oteaus  to  prevent  more  Wing  a«ked  on 
tbe  point  tlian  he  thought  those  wlio  wore  against  it  cuuld  he 
bronght  to  consent  to;    that  he  had  doelared  that  the  es- 
pranrions  should  be  meaHured  carefully ;  that  surely  I  could 
tut  be  against  thanking  the  gontlomen  that  hod  served,  as  t 
Mould  not  dL'uy  the  utility  they  had  been  of.     I  answered 
"bo,"  but  why  take  that  day  to  do  it  and  spoil  the  tmaniraity  ? 
(added  that  probably,  aw  thei-e  was  a  new  i"eign,  »onie  notice 
Mut  bo  taken  of   keeping   it  out-,  if   so,  lot   there   be   a 
niniii|i.ii.  and  then  it  might  fairly  be  debated.'     (Devonshlro 
Bouse  MSS.) 

The  HiUtla  rIauRe,  drafted  in  the  largo  handwriting; 
of  the  great  Commouer.  ia  still  preserved  at  DevooshirH 
HouMs ;  but  Lortl  Hurdwicko  induced  hini  to  lower  the 
tooe,  and  tho  subject  was  finally  dispoeed  of  in  tho  comer 
of  apampTsplL  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  iiot«^\ifv\„ 
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as  iippears  from  another  passage  in  the  Duke  of  Devoo- 
shire's  memoir,  tho  King,  if  left  tci  himself,  would  h»n 
gone  at  least  as  far  as  Pitt.  '  Titt  told  mc  that  when  he 
showed  the  King  the  words  in  the  speech  about  tho 
Militia,  he  said,  he  wished  thoy  hod  keen  stronger,  biU 
saw  the  necessity  of  ru^quiescing.'  , 

Lord  Holland  continues:  ^ 

*  On  Tupsday,  Novr  18.  the  King  open'd  the  Pftrliamfnt 
He  was  mm;h  admired,  but  tUoiiBht  to  have  too  much  studiwi 
notion,  A:  it  was  ohBervwl  that  be  laid  the  atwont  on  th«  AM 
!>yl]ablE!  of  /Lilys  and  rereuues,  which  is  after  the  acatch 
pronuupifttion/ 

The  King's  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  which  are  hen 
ascritied  to  tho  strong  contagion  of  the  Scotch,  were  mow 
prt>bHbly  caught  fixmi  Quin  the  actor,  whoi^c  method  of 
declamation  is  knowm  to  have  been  peculiar,  and  who 
boasted  on  this  very  occasion  that  he  'taught  the  boj- 
to  Kpcak.* 

Lord  Holland's  account  of  his  peerage,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties tha.fc  beset  the  uphill  path  of  his  ambition,  i^  i 
frank  display  of  character.  It  shows  him  on  the  itamc 
level  as  Bubb  Doddiugton — tout  pour  la  trippe.  EqiiBllj 
frank  is  his  handling  of  the  que»<tion  of  those  monstrou? 
gaiiivi  at  the  Pay  Office,  which  wei-o  afterwardw  bi-ought 
up  in  judgment  ngniust  both  fntlior  nud  son. 

'The  fudden  ami  great  ritie  of  stocks  has  mode  uioridiar 
tlian  i^ver  I  intended  or  deslr'd  to  be.  Obloquy  f^ettenSj 
attends  money  ho  KOt,  but  with  how  much  reesou  iu  all  coat* 
let  this  sbuple  account  of  my  gnmn  shew.  The  Govemnuoit  I 
borrows  money  at  20  per  cent,  diact.  1  aiu  not  consulted  or ' 
coucern'd  in  ntnking  the  Inirgain.  I  luivc  ns  Pay  Mai^*fr  gmt 
sums  in  iny  handK,  which,  not  niiplirablc  to  any  present  nw. 
must  either  lye  dead  in  the  Bk,  or  l»p  employ'd  by  me.  I  leal 
this  to  the  GoTcnuncut  In  170L  A  peace  i»  thought  rertoIH' 
I  am  not  in  tlie  least  consulted,  but  my  verj-  bad  opinion  rf 
Mr  Pitt  makes  me  think  it  wUl  not  be  concluded  ;  I  sell  out.  & 
gain  greatly.  In  1752  I  lend  a^ln  ;  a  peace  comes,  in  irhidi 
again  I  am  not  eousultod.  Sc  I  ajirain  gain  greatly.* 

The  best  of  these  pages  is  the  light  they  throw  upon 
that  animosity,  unbridled  and  indiscriminate,  agoiv* 
Pitt   which  Lord  HoUand  bequeathed   to  hie   son  R'  » 
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^P^-made  -weapon  ngainst   another    Pitt.     Some  yearei 

Bter  the  date  of  thia  memoir,  tho  Duko  of  Grafton,  in 

piiuion  to  a  »ptiui;h  made  by  Lord  Chatliam  at  a  Cabinet 

pounci],  Haid,  '  It  made  ub  all  foci  how  small  we  were.' 

Henry  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  felt  in  no  sense  diuiitiished 

by  th©  bide  of  I'itt.      That  he  resented  his  genius  and 

itistook  bis  aims,  k^c^  without  saying ;   what  ia  moi'e 

emarkable  ut  his  attitude  aa  aWhi;;  towards  the  popular 

nMiM  of  Pitt's  influence. 

'Pitt  .  .  .  attends  to  tlukt  non^eibuleal  thing,  iindescrv'd 
OTtularity  with  the  dreen  of  the  people ;  &  ia  afraid  lest  his 
with  shoulil  not  be  drank  on  Orwotid  Key  &.  Smock  Alley 
y  popish  featjitw*  and  boKgai-a." 

Lastly,  when  Pitt  fell.  Lord  Holland — who  was  of  those 
Hp  took  short  views  of  thin^ — opined  that  be  would 
tret  ritfo  aii^ain,  and  predicted,  with  that  confidence  in 
wtority  which  the  small  share  with  the  great,  that  when 
is  own  memoir  canio  to  bo  read,  it  would  be  '  an  allowed 
uth  that  Mr  Pitt,  who  has  made  ho  great  a  figure  these 
tt  years,  was  what  Lord  Winchilsuu  four  years  ago 
kid  he  was,  a  very  silly  fellow." 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Pitt  rauKt  have 
)re!y  tried  the  temper,  both  of  the  King  and  of  his 
Dlleafni^B.  X  genuine  dietator,  able,  as  JnhnMon  put  it, 
D  sot  the  State  in  motion,  he  exalted  power  above  prestige, 
tnd  treated  middling  men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  with 
to  mora  than  a  [uodcrato  »liaro  of  deforeneo  and  cou- 
iMeration.  Though  many,  like  tho  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Irere  convinced  that  neither  war  nor  peace  could  be  nia<le 
irithout  him,  Pitt's  wavering  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  Bute  waa  another  cause  of  perplexity.  At  one  time. 
■8  we  Bee  from  the  following  passage,  Pitt  drew  a  sharp 
iiatinctiou  botweuu  the  function  of  a  favourite  and  that 
l^a  nilnist«?r: 

'The  Thike  of  N'ewcastle  saw  Mr  Pitt  th«  day  before,  [who] 

h>ld  him  that  bo  was  unacc|UBinted  with  what  was  doing,  and 

lida't  imagine  His  Grace  was  luuch  more  infnrme<l.  that  there 

ftd  been  ofteu  favuuritci^.  bub  tliat  tho  nutiou  would  never 

iffer  them  W  be  both  favourite»i  and  niinisteni,  iustanc'd  King 

tnUiam,   as   ^reat  a  Prince  as  ever   Ull'd   the  throne,  hod 

iTottrites,  D.  Portland   and  Lord  Albemarle,  but  ihen  they 

DDflned    themselves   within    the    circle    of    tho    coatV,  &tA 
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diiln't  interfere  as  ministers;  but  ia  the  present  case,  not  to 
lay  aoy  etrcsa  ou  the  country  bo  belongg  to,  it  nould  nvvoibe 
borne,  and  he  for  one  would  never  consent  to  lend  ft  belpiog 
hand  to  make  hini  ouu.'     (Devonshire  Houiso  MSS.) 

But  when  it  was  proposed  that  Buto  should  bo  drawn  out 
into  tho  open  lui  a  reHponHiblu  ininititor,  thun  it  tumctl  util 
that  Pitt  'would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Loni 
Bitto  as  a  ministor,  and  that  he  would  not  ko  on  if  ho  coulJ 
have  uo  uccesi*  to  the  King  but  through  Lord  Bute.' 

Tlio  thanks  of  the  rt-ader,  and  of  all  students,  are 
specially  duo  to  Lord  Stavordale,  whoso  kuowledgu  iind 
pains  have  cleared  an  eaey  way  through  the  allnsions 
>vitli  whivh  the  letters  are  thickly  set.  At  one  point  only 
— and  that  a  small  one — he  seenis  to  go  astray.  Lord 
Stavordalo  accuses  Walpole — who  relates  that  Lady  Sarah 
used  t(t  appear  in  the  garden  at  llultund  Houho  '  in  a 
fancied  habit  making  hay,'  in  order  to  be  seen  by  the 
King-  as  he  rode  by— of  a  love  of  gusHip  and  a  disposition 
to  be  uniart.  This  is  almost  as  if  one  wore  to  complaiu 
that  Socrates  had  a  tiresome  habit  of  asking  quoi^itions; 
for  all  those — and  they  aro  most  rraders  of  Engllsh^wha 
love  Walpole's  gossip,  will  exclaim, /e/uc  culjxt;  while  to 
eay  that  he  had  a  'disposition  to  be  smart*  is  to  ndniil 
the  least  of  the  truth.  Walpole  undoubtedly  aimed  at 
being  witty,  but  it  is  alno  true  that  he  generally  liila. 
Among  those  that  sparkle  deliberately  and  by  profcsuiion, 
he  draws  a  blauk  as  rai-oly  as  any ;  and  we  only  regret 
that  his  ainrful  example  should  no  oA'ecttiAlIy  have  deterreil 
Lord  Stavordale  from  sharing  the  nsks  of  the  same  at- 
tempt. Pending  a  denial  from  those  who  should  know, 
we  see  nothing  unlikely  in  the  incident,  and  we  conf^ai 
that  the  lengths  to  which  Leigh  Hunt's  disposition  carried 
him  soem  to  us  far  more  outrageous;  for  ho  did  net 
seruplo  to  suggent  that  Lady  Sarah  waH  the  original  Las* 
of  ICichmond  Hill,  and  that  George  III  wrote  the  ballad. 

The  two  volumes  have  been  hj-viahly  adonivd  with 
photogravures,  most  of  them,  it  is  true,  from  familliu* 
pictures  ;  but  of  the  company  of  Sir  Joshua's  ladies,  with 
their  old-world  air  of  breeding  and  grace,  wc  never  tire.  . 
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I  I.  SoiUh   Africa   Despatches    (1901).      (Mnrch  8,  May  8, 

I     Jaly  8,  Aujcust  8,  SopUmber  8,  October  8.)    London : 

I     K>TO  ond  Hpottiswoodo,  lltOl. 

[i  The    Greal   Boer    War.      New    edition,    completed    to 

I     October    11.    1901.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle.      London  r 

I    Smith  EldtT,  lUOl. 

[3.  Im.pT€Mitio7ia  oj    a   Doctor  tji  Khaki.      By   Francis  E. 

[     Fremantle.     LondoD  :  John  Murray,  1901. 

4.  A  Jictrospect  on  the  South  AJrican  War.    By  Lieut.-Col. 
E.  S.  May.     London :  Sampnon  Low,  1901. 

5,  Wordx  by  an.  Eye-tcitness.    By  '  Linesman.'    E!d!nburgfa 
I     and  London:  Blurkwood,  1901. 

[C  yotes  and  licflecttons  on  the  Boer  War.     By  Maj.-Gon. 
I     H.  M.  Bongough.     London :  Clowes,  1900. 

I  If  the  South  African  War  be  not  the  most  important 
I  RHifllct  in  the  history  of  England,  it  is  assuredly  the  one 
I  "which  has  produced  by  far  tht»  largOKt  litoratur*?.  To  the 
Itpw  of  bnokft  dealing  with  it  there  is  seeiuLugly  no  end. 
Wfot  is  this  anything  but  an  unmixed  good.  Much  of  the 
^■B"  literature  posHBHseu  high  merit,  and,  Ktudied  with 
^Hleruiion,  it  should  enable  the  nation  to  obtain  nn 
^H^igent  idea  of  tbo  task  which  it«  soldiers  have  been 
^PSed  upon  to  accomplish,  and  to  pronounce  a  dis- 
Ktminating  verdict  on  the  army's  performajiae.  Not 
Boat  wo  can  look  for  the  inner  history  of  the  campaign 
n  yet,  or  that  any  of  the  presentations  of  events  now 
foifore  ns  can  bo  regarded  as  final.  The  war  cannot  be 
rMilly  undei-stood,  nor  the  obstaL-les  Ui  British  success 
jthorougbly  comprehended,  until  more  light  has  been  nhed 
hipon  the  jKilitiual  direction  at  home,  and  until  the  rela- 
jtioiis  of  War  Ministers  and  Cabioota  to  the  various  Com- 
puknders'tu 'Chief  liave  been  nocumtely  detailed. 
I  The  groundwork  of  any  history  of  the  war  in  iU  later 
■phase  must  be  tho  despatches  from  tbo  Commander -in - 
rQiief.  In  bis  '  Great  Boer  War."  Dr  Doyle  has  made  use 
I  '  thie  material,  mipplomenting  it  from  the  letters  oE 
I  vspaper  corresiMuuktntfl  and  officers.  The  merit  of  the 
I  Uer  oditionH  of  bis  work  has  been  generally  recognised; 
^H  '  enlarged  edition  gives  an  outline  of  event*  up  to 
^K  which  is  aa  accurate  as  such,  au  outliuu  can 
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materiAl  as  exists,  and  vrhteii  is  si  Uw 
with  picturesquenesH  and  spirit.  It 
details  of  thu  conduct  of  our  Uoopa 
^Dgi^r  and  dt^ath,  Dr  Fremantla  and 
}iy  them.  The  Doctor's  woric  m  th» 
^■Inlances  enables  huii  to  give  eridenoe 
to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  printa 
Jentally  to  lay  biirc  certain  flsgrant 
ife  Army  Medical  Corps,  wliile  to  his  own 
ft  will  prove  o£  tho  highest  value  sa  a  leeoid 
l> experienieK  in  tho  fit>ld.  'Linesman's'  work 
character  :  it  deaU  almost  entirely  with 
-m  battle,  in  bivouac  or  on  tlio  march,  and  that 
rm  ?CataL.  during  theoarlior  period  of  the  campai^ 
iflkii  written  with  admirable  firK  and  spirit,  and  from 
literary  point  of  view  is  one  of  the  m»4 
rwwfcs  which  the  coofUct  has  prodtic:ed. 
Wginning  of  a  new  yoai'  afTordH  a  fpood  oppor 
to  take  stork,  as  it  were,  of  the  progress  whtcfa 
•■  accompUithcd  since  the  data  when,  in  November 
,  J^td  Roberts  laid  down  his  command  and  returned 
,iB  the  fuU  belief,  which  he  did  not  he^itute  piibliol; 
^wiyrecai.  that  the  war  was  over.  It !»  with  the  e%'ente 
tgg  A*  thirteen  months  which  have  elap&ed  since  thai 
^0t  liHit  we  shall  have  principally  to  deal,  and  our 
^glmvoar  will  be  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  tho  reasons 
^lljrtlM  struggle  has  been  continued  so  fnr  beyond  the 
^MMi^*t>oi^  of  our  ablest  British  general.  The  period 
|p  ^fMSlion  may  be  di\ided  into  the  following  soctioiu. 
«^  (I)  the  South  Afriran  summer,  from  Lord  Robert*' 
^fitTi"  (November  1900)  to  the  failure  of  the  peacfi 
u^od>Tinnn  (February  1001);  (2)  the  winter,  to  Septombir 
Httbe  eml  of  the  period  of  gnice  fixed  by  the  proelami- 
iIbb  i*t  .August ;  (3)  the  recrudescence  of  Boer  actlvll; 
ftutu  that  date  to  the  present  time. 


I 


BuK^re  the  dat«  of  I>3rd  Roberts'  departui'e,  a  consii 
nblw  uumbrr  of  troops  Imd  been  iilIowtHl  to  return.  AmonjC 
thv«e  were  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  the  HoiLsehold 
(.^^-alry,  a  battery  of  horso  artillery,  and  several  of  the 
i.i>l*Miii)l  cxjntitigents.  As  the  strength  of  the  unit* 
■viiMining  lind  not  been  fully  maintained  by  constant 
K*njr    (Imftii,  the  efRclenc^  ot  th^  toxoo  had  greatly 
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rlined,  whilti  tfao  wnnt  of  remounts  fit  for  hnrd  work 
xn  that  climate,  which,  though  healthy  to  inau,  is  un- 
Isealthy  to  horseflesh,  hnd  roduccd  it«  mobility  to  vanish- 
^ig  point.  Nominally  the  stri^iigth  of  the  British  army 
about  'J4O,00O  by  official  returns  and  assurftnoes. 
tuatly  thc!  force  eflBcient  did  not  in  nil  probability 
150,000,  Tho  enemy's  etrengtli  at  this  date  was 
■Tarioiisly  coinimteil.  Optimists  on  the  BritiMh  side 
>lied  it  at  1 5,000  to  17,000  men.  The  Boers  themselves 
kted  it  nt  20,000  to  25,000  men  ;  and  on  tho  whole  it  is 
abable  that  their  figures  were  not  far  from  tUo  mark, 
this  forre  han  been  added,  diiriug  the  year,  an  in- 
number  of  recruits  from  Europe  and  Capo  Colony. 
Tho  month  of  October  1000  had  witnessed  a  revival  of 
war  in  t.!ie  Mouth  of  tlic  Orange  lliver  Colony.  Small 
laudoes  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  this  region  and 
arc  at  onee  joincnl  by  the  paroled  furmGra.  ■  In  a  few 
ska  or  month*,'  nays  Lord  Milner, '  the  i-ery  men  whom 
had  spared  and  treated  witli  exceptional  leniency 
up  in  anui^  affuiu,  justifying  their  breach  of  faith 
b  nmny  cases  by  the  extraordinary  ai'};fument  that  we 
iiad  not  prejten'ed  them  from  the  temptation  to  conmiit 
it.*  .IucoImiIuI,  Fau rciimith,  ihi-gcTsf^tntein,  and  KoflFy- 
font^in  were  all  attacked;  distiicta  which  hnd  been 
lily  settling  down  were  unsettled ;  and,  to  find  men 
meet  the  bauds  of  Boers  who  seemed  to  spring  from 
earth,  the  Britinh  headquarters  were  compoUed  to 
raeuate  garrison  after  garrison.  These  withdrawals 
lot  but  have  fostered  the  idea — which  we  know  from 
Timny  »ourre«  was  generally  entcrt.«iined  by  the  Btiers — 
that  a  great  part  of  the  army  was  being  shipped  to 
China.  Concurrently  with  this  recrude*cenc«  of  the  war 
tn  the  Oningo  Cohmy  eame  fieree  fighting  in  tho  western 
Transvaal.  pi"o^*ing  that  there  also  the  pacification  hnd 
been  apparent  only.  Even  in  the  eastern  TransvnJil, 
where  a  large  Bntisli  force  was  being  employed.  General 
FVench  had  encountered  stubborn  opposition  on  a  march 
from  Machadodorp  to  Heidelberg,  and  had  found  himself 
unable  to  make  any  real  iinprGtwion  on  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while in  all  directions  the  railways  were  being  cut  and 
tmini^  held  up  and  destroyed.  Tho  losses  of  rolling  stock 
and  .'JUppUcs  must  have  greatly  emfjarrassed  the  British 
comniifWiariat. 
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Of  the  leading  Boer  gouerulit,  Botha  at  this  date ' 
in  the  east,  holding  the  coimtry  uear  Knnelo  with 
pick  of  the  Inirghors;  Do  la  Roy  wns  in  the  MaguUesh 
region  witii  a  formidable  force ;  and  to  the  south  of 
Vanl  De  Wet  had  jiist  lost  most  of  hiM  guns  ftnd  a  numll 
of  his  hmt  men  to  Colonel  Le  Gallaia,  but  was  as  fnS  < 
of  fight  tts  ever.  Reports  hud  reached  the  British  int 
gciico  dei»artmciiit  to  thu  cfl'oet  timt  the'  euomy  int^ic 
general  invasion  of  Oape  CoLouy,  in  which  De  Wot  < 
la  Rey  were  to  play  a  part,  while  Botha,  it  was  rumoE 
would  attempt  to  can-y  out  a  diversion  ou  the 
frontier.  Thoro  was  gcnonil  fonnoutation  among 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony,  acet>Tnpanied  by  what  Lord  Mil 
has  justly  described  as  a  'carnival  of  mendacity.'  ii 
ehapo  of  abominable  charges  against  the  Britwh 
The  signs,  then,  at  the  ejid  of  Kovombor  1000, 
threatening;  and  there  seemed  tittle  ground  for 
posing  tliat  the  war  was  even  '  virtually  over.* 
Capetown  came  urgent  appeals  to  England  to  dcs) 
Htrung  reinforcements — appeals  which  met  with  no 
quate  response.  It  is  ti*ue  that  the  new  Couiniand«i>( 
Chief  dotm  nf)t  apiKiar  to  huve  pressed  for  inure  men,  but] 
Bcarcely  could  do  so  with  decency  immediately  after 
Roberts'  pronouncements  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 
m  December  it  was  realised  that  further  reinforc«mG 
wure  abwjlutely  necessary,  and  a  small  number  of  moi 
reguliir^  woi-e  sent  oat. 

The  first  problem  with  which  Lord  Kitchener  hi 
deal  was  Dc  Wet's  threjitened  invasion  uf  Capo 
After  his  action  vith  Le  Gallais  at  BothaWlle  on  Nove 
ber  6,  tlie  Boer  general  hud  retired  to  Lindley.  There] 
seems  to  have  had  hidden  storeK  of  ammunition 
buried  guns.  The  next  thing  heard  of  him  was  that! 
was  moving  swiftly  south  towards  the  Oninge. 
Kovember  17  he  appeared  at  Dowotsdoip,  which  was 
by  a  small  British  force,  and  attacked  the  place.  Dat 
dorp  lies  only  forty-five  miles  distant  by  road  from '. 
f«>nt«in.  Nevertheless  no  relief  came  to  the  ga 
Aft«r  a  week's  siege,  ou  the  morning  of  the  22 
white  flag  was  hoisted,  owing,  it  is  twiid — for  no  ot 
report  of  the  affair  has  yet  been  published — to  the  fttih 
of  the  water  supply.  Nearly  five  hundred  men  and 
guus,  neither  of  which  had  been  disabled,  with 
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ty  of  amrauaition  and  suppliets  were  captured  hy 
JCPSfc  After  tlie  fall  of  the  place  British  columns 
1,  but  they  could  do  nothing  to  retrieve  a  disaster 
had  a  great  moral  effect  both  in  tho  south  of  the 
B  Colony  aud  iu  Cape  Colony. 

Wet  now  headed  for  the  Orange  River,  but  found 
lis  purpose  had  been  foreseen,  and  that  General 
>x  with  a  strong  t-olaum  vvaa  between  him  and  tho 
Boinforcoment*;  had  bt;eu  hurried  from  all  quurtora 
■ral  North  and  the  neighbourhood,  aud  the  fact  that 
er  was  running  high  was  n  further  obstacle  to  bis 
sa.  After  much  marching  and  ct>unter- marching 
ei  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  and  to 
;  north.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  caught 
m  the  Calcdon  and  tho  Orange,  but  this  hope  was 
ittxi  by  hi»  activity  and  resource.  He  succoeded 
dug  the  Caledon,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  floods, 
en  broke  away  to  the  north,  forcing  his  way  with 
sat«8t  ease  through  a  Britistli  cordon  which  extended 
Bloemfoutein  to  Ladybraud.  Obviously  some  one 
ired,  but  who  it  was  we  do  not  know. 
)  escape  of  De  Wet  was  all  thu  moi'v  mortifying  as 
il  Knox  was  close  behind  him,  urging  his  men  to 
noat;  and,  if  the  cordon  had  only  managed  to  delay 
eni  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  Boer  force  uiiould 
oou  captured.  Ah  it  was,  the  British  claim  to  hjive 
the  wholu  baggage  of  the  colutuu  and  two  guns. 
irsuit  of  De  Wet  was  continued,  but  near  Keitz  the 
turned  sharply  on  Lord  Kitchenerw  bodyguard  and 
id  upon  it  a  sharp  defejit  before  it  coidd  be  rein- 
I  killing,  wounding,  ur  tnkiug  prisoneru  IGO  uiou. 
Bfair  illuHtrated  the  rinkd  attendant  upon  pumutt  of 
my  so  mobile  and  so  well  hiformed  as  to  the  British 
leuts.  If  tho  puraucrs  prosa  forwai-d  iu  advance 
r  supports,  they  are  hable  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
lavily  punishe<l  by  th»  puntucd.  If  they  take  evei'y 
Lion  and  halt  for  the  supports  to  come  up  at  the 
idicjitiun  (if  rfwiatance.  thuy  may  be  lu;ld  off  by  a 
■ear-guard,  and  the  enemy  are  certain  to  escape. 
who  blame  the  British  eolunm^lcaders  for  their 
Te  caution  should  in  »>nim»ii  fairiiciut  reuiemher 
each  OS  thi^.  At  Reitz  the  Britii^h  pun^uit  seems 
d,  and  Do  Wot  dismissed  his  men  on  furlough, 
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himself  proceoding  weHtwards,  probably  for  thfl  pur 
of  consulting  De  la  Itey  and  of  obLnining  amma 
Ho  Hssijpied  the  DoonibcrK  range  in  the  northn 
Orau}fe  Colony  as  the  rendezvous  for  his  forces  at 
end  of  January. 

While  the  BritiHh  were  chasing  De  Wet,  two 
Boer  commandoes  had  entpr<»d   Cape  Colony. 
crossed   the   Orunge   near    PhiUpstonm,   and    Kritao 
forded  it  to  tiie  east  near  Aliwal  Nortli.    The  riv* 
fthoidd  he  said,  is,  except  during  freshets,  e-asily 
almost  any  point;  and  therefore,  though  on  the 
looks  a  defensible  lino,  it  is  really  iu  no  senHo  a 
military  obstacle.     Ilurtzog  at  onc-e  moved  towards' 
hurt's  Bay,  whci-e,  according  to  his  iuKt  ructions,  a  shit 
of  guns,  umniunition,  and   foreign  mercenaries  &i 
him.    The  British  navy,  however,  maintained  too 
watch  fur  this  vessel   to  land  her  cargo  at   this 
though   it  iH  just  possiblo  tlint  it  was  placed  nshc 
some   other   havon  on   this  wild  and    deiwlate  lit 
Several  eoIuiiinB  wore  directed  against  the  Boer  le 
yet  his  mobility  was  such  that  ho  was  able  to  she 
puTBuei-s  a  clean  pair  of  heels ;  and  in  February  ho 
north-eastwards,  with  tho  intention  of  forming  n  jut 
with  De  Wet,  leaving  small  parties  of  burghers  and 
who  had  joined  his  force  behind  him.     Ki'itzingor  pi 
south  through  tho  Graaf  Heinot  and  JansonWlle  distii* 
to  Uitonhage  and  Willowmore,  whoi-o  his  force  seeinij 
have  split  up  into  a  number  u£  small  hands. 

The  general  effect  of  this  invasion  was  disAstromj 
tho  welfare  of  Capo  Colony.  Btisinesa  was  disorji 
the  loyalistj*  were  harried,  tho  disloyal  or  doubtful ' 
unsettled,  and  many  of  them  joined  Iho  hostile 
nuindoes  when  they  saw  that  tho  Boers  soemed  able] 
do  what  they  liked  with  impunity.  Fresh  bands  apf 
in  the  wake  of  the  invaders,  all  pushing  south  ;  tbe 
ways  were  continually  threatened ;  and,  though  a  st 
force  was  raised  in  the  Colony  itnelf  from  tho  loyal ' 
lation,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  large  mii 
of  troops  from  the  Orange  Colony  and  the  Trat 
Column  after  column  was  despatched  against  the  cnvE 
but  scarcely  ever  "with  a  satisfactory  result.  Th<»  «>il 
maudoca  were  neither  captured  nor  severely  bundltfl 
bat    'dislodged  from    strong    positions,'    'dispereed,' 4 
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iPWordfi  which  bittor  oxporioncti  proved  to  moun 
itle.  It  would  be  tediouH  to  follow  in  detail  the 
tfnl  progress  of  the  campaign  south  of  the  Orange, 
b  neiMi  be  said  is  that  for  mouths  the  euemy  kopt 
cdony  in  confusion,  and  from  timo  to  time  cuptiirod 
aid  \nllapes  whirh  wcro  wunkly  held.  Their  object, 
d  by  their  leaders,  Kritzinger  and  Scheepers,  was 
uts  and  (iiuioy,  to  divert  the  Attention  of  Lord 
ler  from  the  north,  tu  obtain  hoi>i»i  and  supplies ; 
s  may  add,  to  punish  the  hesitant  among  the 
who,  they  thought,  fihould  long  befurt-  the  invasion 
amo  to  the  n^i^istaneo  of  thoir  kiusinon  in  tho 
lal  and  Orange  Colony. 

iconlanrc  with  his  arrangenienttt.  Do  Wet,  townrds 
I  of  January-,  concentrated  at  the  Doornberg  and 
lis  niovomeut  south,  exactly  oue  day  before  tho 
:ed  by  thn  BritiKh  culunin-lendrnf  for  a  cumbiutid 
9n  his  force.  General  C.  Knox  gave  chase;  but  on 
h  un  affair  occurre*!  in  the  Tabnksbei'g,  to  tho 
(  Tha1)HD*i:hu,  in  which  one  of  the  Britirth  columns. 
Kindred  strong,  was  severely  punished,  and  lost 
because  it  attacked,  expecting  to  bo  supported 
ther  eolunui.  Tlio  action  illustrated  once  more 
Senlty  of  concerting  operations  between  several 
I  on  a  vast  terrain.  It  is  hinted,  but  with  what 
re  do  not  know,  that  the  other  colunin  failed  to 
pport  be<-'au8e  it.  had  received  no  order  to  that 
^m  suiwriur  authority.  Aud  hei*u  it  niay  be 
3d  that  at  ever>-  turn  the»e  operations  against 
b  Beem  to  indicate  an  exeessive  centralisation  of 
id,  in  accordance  with  t^nglish  traditious.  Vigor* 
irti  wore  made  to  bar  tho  way  south  in  front  of 
fc;  hut,  mainly  bccautto  of  the  defectiie  mobility 
British,  they  failed.  Do  Wet  out-distanced  his 
IB  and  i*eachL^d  the  Orange,  which  he  crossed  on 
py  10,  near  I'hilipfitown.  To  deal  with  liini.  General 
,  one  of  the  best  of  the  British  leaders,  and  the 
>,  by  the  judgment  of  all,  was  the  least  afraid  to 
■eeponsibilitj',  was  brought  down  from  tho  Traue- 
th  his  command  by  rail.  Though  Ptumer's  force 
no  means  strong,  he  pressed  so  closely  upon  the 

Kt  he  eucceeded  on  the  13th  in  striking  their 
and.  after  akirmi»hing  with   it  all  tho   14th, 
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drove  it  over  the  Kimberley  railway.  This  line  wfl 
weakly  held;  and.  though  nrnKmred  train*)  inHirtt^iI  mi^| 
damage  on  the  Boer  force,  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  eseap^H 
Owing  to  tho  failure  of  the  communder  of  the  HosH 
town  diNtrict,  in  whirh  Do  Wot  now  found  himself,  to  GH 
bands  upon  the  horses,  the  Boer  leader  was  able  to  obt^| 
whnt  he  most  wanted — romounts^and  thus  to  inera^f 
his  mobility.  ^M 

He  hod  now  been  forced  into  the  quadrilateral  boun^H 
on.  three  sides  by  the  Orange  and  Brak  Rivers,  which  w^| 
running  high  in  Bood,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  mitw^l 
Ilis  destru(;tioit  i^hould  hnve  been  u:sMurLHl,  but  uuliapg^f 
there  were  errors  in  the  Britifth  diflpoaitions  and  ^M 
foreos  uvnilablo  were  not  i^iifiicieut  to  form  an  effectj^l 
cordon  round  the  area  in  which  he  had  taken  refq^| 
Colonel  Bcthunu'n  I'jivnlry  brigade,  by  wunn  ovcrsi^H 
was  '  kept  marching  uselosaly  up  and  down  dusty  ro^f 
pursuing  a  phantom  enemy/  far  to  the  1-e.ar.  Geni^| 
Plumer's  exertion!*  had  c-ri]iplud  liis  columns.  Yet  ^M 
February  23,  a  Itoer  camp  and  two  guns  were  captu^^ 
the  enemy  hotting  eust  in  sciittorod  order.  Fresh  attoolH 
were  made  Lo  surround  them  in  the  Colewbi^rg  country.TB 
which  they  were  returning ;  and  half  a  dozen  cohimiw 
were  disposed  so  as  to  converge  upon  thora.  Cuforta- 
natuly  proper  methods  of  luaintaining  communicatioos 
between  the  columus  had  not  been  arranged  ;  there  wai, 
for  example,  no  signal-post  on  Cokvskop;  and,  %-hea 
Colonel  Hickman  made  contact  with  the  enemy  and 
attempted  to  call  up  his  fellow -commanders,  he  failed  tO' 
communicate  with  them.  On  the  27th  the  laat  chanc* 
W03  lost.  Colonel  Byng  was  oloae  on  the  enemy,  when  a 
mistaken  order  from  a  superior  directed  him  to  mareh  to 
the  Nouth-eas).,  whereas  the  Boers  were  to  the  west  rf 
him.  lie  obeyed.  De  Wet  crossed  the  Oronge.  which  had 
now  again  fallen,  and  though  fresh  attempts  wore  maie 
to  catch  him  in  the  Orange  Colony,  he  escapod  to  tlw 
north,  and  onc<i  more  furloughed  hia  fighting  burgheit. 
Though  his  escape  cannot  be  considered  creditable  to  the 
army,  his  invasion,  from  the  Boer  point  of  view,  was  by 
no  means  a  success.  He  lost  about  250  man,  two  guns 
much  ammunition,  and  moat  of  his  baggage. 

In  the  meunwhjlo  matters  had  not  been  going  well 
with  the  British  to  tho  nortk  ot  A\e"Vtt»X.    t\w  Maf^abes* 
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haa  been  throughout  this  period  of  the  war  a 
Ing'point  for  the  western  commandoes  in  the 
In  tho  cavos  and  kloofs  of  that  broken  muge 
kfiey's  burghei-H  hiid  bidden  depute  of  ammunition 
ttona.  Whenever  a  British  general  entered  this 
ion  he  waa  certain  to  moet  with  plenty  of  hard 
itlng.  As  convoyn  proceeding  from  Pretoria  to  Kus- 
wore  regularly  attackeil,  LonI  Kitchener,  in  the 
part  of  December,  directed  General  Clements  with 
U  column  to  'clear'  the  country — that  is  to  say,  to 
o  from  it  the  non-oomhatant  poptiliition  nnd  nil 
i«8.  This  policy  had  been  adopted  towardx  the  close 
ird  Roberta'  command,  in  ronsequonco  of  the  failure 
0  poliry  of  conciliation. 
_(ienenil  Clements,  who  had  had  previous  experience  in 
dhitrict,  protested  in  vain  that  hi»  force  was  much  too 
k.  He  marched  to  Xooitgedacht,  and  there,  on  the 
nfng  of  Doccmboi'  I S,  was  iittackod  by  n  greatly 
lerior  force  under  De  la  Key  and  BeysTN,  the  tatt«r 
omandant  having  unexpectedly  come  down  from  the 
toruburg  district.  Tho  result  was  that  tho  British  lost 
,r  ciinip,  most  of  their  Iwiggage,  and  GOO  men.  It  was 
iverite  the  importance  of  which  could  not  be  disguised  ; 
ttiough  General  Clomouta  was  reinforced  &»  hooii 
the  melancholy  nows  reached  Pretoria,  the  victorious 

gave  him  no  chance  of  retrieving  his  defeat. 
7or  was  this  the  only  mishap  to  be  reoordod  in  (his 
ucky  mouth-  Early  in  tho  morning  of  December  '2i)  a 
at  Ilelvelia  was  runhed  and  a  4"  7-inch  gun  cjiptured, 
hole  series  of  attempts  was  made  a  few  days  later  upon 
along  the  Dolagoa  Bay  railway;  and  tho  energies  of 
Boer  train-wrt'ckera  wore  redoubled  in  all  diroetionH. 
doubt  the  enemy  counted  uj»nn  being  able  to  strike 
h  the  more  effect  oning  to  the  fact  that  large  rein- 
eement«  had  been  sent  south  to  Cape  Colony  and  the 
uige  Colony.  Thpre  was  even  talk  of  an  attempt  to 
Hpturo  Johannesburg,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
C^nstmas.  The  Boerm  however,  if  thciy  hot)  seriously 
(ertained  the  idea,  thought  better  of  it,  and  no  such 

>]c  was  delivered. 
In  January  a  concentration  of  the  enemy  in  the  nouth- 
^'^m  Tcansvaal  was  reported,  and  as  thLs  seemed  to 
.  io  the  invasion  of  Natal,  which  was  known  to  have 
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lMK>ti  long  puifiOMOd  by  Botha,  it  became  iiu|>ortuiit  to 
hrvnk  up  the  gaiheriug  cuimnandoe^.  Unfortuuately,  m 
ht  intxtt  of  the  grent  sweeping  movemenU,  the  Brituh 
fitn'o  iivnilttblo  was  ituiutliciuDt  to  secure  great  riMutu. 
'Hill  rtriny  hiid  been  depicted,  as  w©  have  soen,  by  tlie 
(Imuatids  uiudc  upon  it  in  all  diroctioud,  ob  wgU  as  by  tin 
ilio^-itnble  attrition  of  a  pro]ou};ed  cJiinpaign.  Nuraeroia 
cDlunins  weiT  I'ndrml  pliicinl  in  the  field,  under  the  direo 
iIdh  of  Geueral  French,  on  a  wide  semicircle  fi-oni  BoUbsI 
to  Greylingstad.  but  they  wci-o  deficient  in  mobility,  beini 
composed  Ini^ely  of  infantry  with  enormous  trains  o 
mi^jcons.  Moivover  the  dispositions  adopted  were  iia- 
peK«ct.  because  of  the  want  of  men  ;  and  a  gap  was  Id) 
to  Ui#  north.  fn)m  Barberton  to  Belfast.  Tbrnugh  thi 
0ft|t  tiM  bulk  of  the  euemy's  fighting  men  appear  to  Iiavii 
^■■Mi»«ft«r«  tierco  attack  upon  General  Smith-Donien 
•I.  pBlfcWltt  farm,  near  Lake  Chriasie.  on  Februorj-  C 
OiawlMt  tVfch.  though  much  delayed  by  the  badnew  r 
<>l»>W<<llfcM^P— bad  want  to  tfaeSwazi  fi-onticr  in  Februarj 
««4  iMtjT  Mwrdk  Mid  aooounted  for  1342  burg^Ucn.  U 
ik.*M39Sl  'mrnggooA  and  vehicles,  besides  an  immectfl 
.  sheep ;  but  of  the^e  there  is  raflB 
iblc  number  eventually  found  ^^M 
W^^  ttMik  iM»  tft*  vmtmy'i  hands.  He  completejy  broki 
«»  yh»  IfMr  ««MnwtnUHMi.  but  he  failed  to  capton 
llmWL  Mi^MA.  «a4  \l|jCMn.  who  were  the  ceutrM  (i{ 
M«ktaMM«  tok  lM»  iwaim.  Hftd  bis  force  been  lat-ger  and 
••<  >^>-<^iuk>'  k*^  iw||4l  kwTv  obtained  a  greater  measiin 

\V  UU»  iM»  aWMHtilt  morenieiit  was  iu  progress  there 
)k»il  b«s^u  WUM  M«fM»  tu  the  -western  Trausvanl.  A  post 
10   '  .>nunu  wan  attacked  by  Smuts  and  captured; 

Htttt  i  '»»i  violhurM  had  a  slmi-p  but  indecisive  action  with 
IV  )<•  K'l'y  rtl  Uarteboestefontein.  It  was  at  this  moment. 
w)i(>ii  nfliiim  were  going  l>y  no  means  well  for  the  Britiali. 
I  hat  iXw  miatako  was  made  of  opening  negotiations  vritb 
I  ho  Boors.  After  a  series  of  British  victories,  overtuiw 
on  our  i»art  might  have  had  some  result.  But  the  cnemj' 
in  February  lust  were  in  no  nio<jd  for  Hubmission  ;  and  » 
conference  between  Ix)rd  Kitchener  and  Botha,  at  Middel- 
burg  on  Februarj-  28  had  no  result.  The  terms  ofltered 
by  the  British  O»ramaudor- in-Chief,  even  after  thi^  bad 
he^n  modified  and  renrtevetV  tcvot*  wrii\(5ent  by  the  British 
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tpart. 
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>vemment.  wore  cxtraordiuarity  generous.    An  amnesty 

proniiswi  for  all  art«  of  wur,  nnd  tlii^  waa  to  cover 

BbcU  from  the  Cape  iind  Natal  who  did  not  return  to 

ootoute>*.     Self-go veninient,  af(«r  an  era  of  admin- 

istriition  lis  a  ('rown  roloiiy,  wa-s  f^imnintcLHJ  ;  tlio  Dut-ch 

^lauKuago  was  to  be  taught  and  used  in  the  (rchools  and 

the  sum  of  one  million  f>terlin}(  was  to  be  set 

by  the  British  Government  to  pay  for  goods  coni- 

indeered    by  the  enemy's    generals — one  of   the  most 

tounding  propoetitinntt  ever  included  in  a  treaty  by  a 

>rious  power.      There  were  also  to  be  loans  to  the 

ly'H  farmers  to  make  good  losses  duriuK   the  war; 

burghers,  by  a  clause  which  spread  general  conster- 

lon   among   the    IHtlandors,    weiv    to    be  allowed    to 

rifles  for  self-defence. 
The  best  test  of  the  K^nerosity  of  these  terms  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ularm  and  diHiiiuy  which  their  publication 
among  the   Uit landers.      'Any  peace  concluded 
the  conditions  offered  would  Imve  been  but  a  signal 
a  period  of  trouble  and  unrest,'  wrote  u  proniiuvnt 
^man  among  them.      The   effect  on    tho   Uittandei's   was 
trous,  as  it  at  ouce  chilled  their  zeal  and  led  them 
imagine  that,  aft«r  all,  a  aecond  betrayal  to  the  enemy 
Fwas  not  out  of  the  question.     On  the  Booro  the  terms 
[appear  to  have  pnMluced  the  impression  that  the  British 
I  were  endeavouring  to  coax  them  into  surrender,  which 
'•gain  suggested  that  tho  British  army  must  be  in  an  evil 
plight.     They  therefore  rejected  the  terms,  and  protested 
their  resolve  to  accept  nothing  short  of  independence.    In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  wiis  a  tactical  on-or  ever 
to  moke  tho«o  offers,  though  there  is  this  much  to  be  said 
for  them — that  they  proved  England  to  be  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  great  sacnticBS  for  pence,  and  closed  for  a  moment 
the  i-Iamorous  moutha  of  the  anti-nationalist  section  at 
bume. 


lor 


k. 


After  this  fiasco  it  was  determined  by  Lord  Kitchener 
to  press  tho  advance  northwardtj,  towards  Pietersburg 
&Qd  the  country  as  yet  unvisited  by  British  troops  to 
the  north  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Hue.  Heinforuements  had 
MTtvtKl  from  England,  and  yet  more  were  to  come,  so 
ibat  it  was  now  por^sible  to  find  sufficient  troops  for  such 
a  move.     Moreover  i-emouutfi  bad   beeu  sVupp^  ia  \atC^<a 
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nambctm ;  and  the  mobility  of  the  Hi-ray,  though  far  belo 
the  ideal,  wiis  great«?r  than  it  had  been.  The  genenl  pll 
of  the  operations  wus  this  :  General  I'liimer  was  fint  I 
all  to  movo  to  rietorsbiirg,  and  thou  wiis  to  place  hisi 
along  the  upper  Olifunt.  Thin  done,  a  Qui)ib«ruf  cok 
directed  by  Sir  Biudon  Blood,  an  oCGefcr  whose  record 
the  Indian  frontier  hml  led  to  liis  being  summoned 
ludia.  were  to  start  from  Lydeubui^  and  the  stalioosj 
the  Dela^oa  Bay  lino,  and  sweep  the  ecatturtMl  foi 
the  enemy  into  General  Plumer's  arms.  The  first 
the  operations  was  carried  out  with  skill  and  rapifl 
The  British  ontei-cd  Pietersburg  without  bo  much 
skirmish,  on  April  S,  and  ten  days  later  were  apon 
Olifant.  But  in  the  instructions  jfiven  to  Goneral 
one  iioint  had  been  overlooked.  This  was  the  Bti 
river  between  Commisuio  Drift,  the  moat  Koutherly: 
held  by  General  Plumer's  men,  and  tho  drifts  Ii»M| 
General  Blood's  columns.  Thus  there  wa-i  the  usufti 
in  the  British  cordon,  and  through  it>.  as  a  matter  of  cot 
Yiljoon  posited  with  from  600  to  1000  men.  lu  api 
tlUw  grave  overnight.  General  Blood's  troops  did  excet 
work,  \'iBiting  Roowenekal.  and  there  capturing  the 
archives.  In  all,  1081  Boers  were  captured  or  made 
surrender,  while  seven  ^uns  wore  taken  from  the  uni 
or  wore  destroyed  by  them  to  prevent  their  falling  _ 
our  bauds.  The  results  might  have  been  even  more  tn  ^ 
portaut  than  they  actually  wei-c,  liud  it  not  beau  nec(3i.-«ii7 
to  recall  General  Blood  to  meet  a  Boer  coneontration  fi 
another  direction,  when  he  had  driven  the  last  con;ni;in- 
dut»i  north  of  thu  Delagoa  Bay  line  into  the  mouuluiiu, 
ivhere  Uiey  could  not  hare  maintained  thomselves  ao^ 
must  have  surrendered  if  the  British  had  continued  t(| 
hold  the  vaileyM.  The  Boers  wore  coming  in  in  numbeil 
when  he  marched  olf,  leaving  hitt  work  half  done. 

This  swooping  movement  ended  in  early  May.    li 
an  in  other  similar  movements,  we  find  failure  to  ot 
wholesale  captures  duo  in  part  to  the  inadecpiaey  of 
force  engaged— General    Blood  had  only   10,000  mun,  (tf 
whom  about  half  were  moonted — and  to  the  employmont 
of  infantry,  who  could  not  movo  with  tlin  swil'tn 
the  Boer.      These  two  causes  will  explain   niojii  . 
failures.    Tot  it  woidd  bo  UDJust  to  deny  that  a  meonM 
of  success  WM  attaiuei 
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tefore  the  swoopiug  movement  iu  the  ea^toru  TrariB- 

■  the  army  had  tieen  reorganiKod,  the  object  being  to 
iC©  the  number  of  men  employed  in  gaiTison  work, 

to  Rtrontrthcn  the  hold  upon  tho  lines  of  commmiica- 
J.  For  this  purpose  nioRt  of  the  posts  off  the  railwiiy 
*  abandoned — a  retixigrade  step  which  was  unfortu* 
iy  neocesitAtod  by  the  in.iuflicient  Htrcngth  of  tho 
i  in  the  field.  Thus  the  total  of  men  available  for 
re  operations  against  the  eaem^y  was  increased.  Tho 
ier  organiiuation  of  the  ficld-forw)  in  divisions  wiw 
tgred.  brigades  beint;  ttubatituted  as  the  largest  units; 
these  wore  numbered  from  1  to  ;i8.  But  even  brigades 
tx}  be  split  up  in  order  to  deal  with  the  Kmall  bauds 
toers;  and,  by  the  middle  of  1001,  there  were  sixty- 
mobile  colnmns  of  varying  strength  in  the  field-force. 
»  wore  tho  troops  engaged  in  offensive  work.  Tho 
of  tho  infantry  were  employed  in  garrison  duty  in 
x>wils  and  aloii^  the  lines  of  blockliouses  which  wero 
ig;ing  up  iu  ult  directious,  and  of  which  more  will  bo 
presently. 

hiring  the  swcwping  movements  in  tho  east  and  north, 
1  Roy  had  again  been  showing  activity.  On  March  3 
.olivered  a  desperate  assault  upon  Lichtonburg,  but 
repulsed  with  heavy  Iosm  after  a  hard  fight.  Docu- 
ta  aince  captured  fi-om  the  enemy  prove  that  at  this 

■  their  forces  were  undergoing  a  reorganisation  which 
fruit  later.    The  sysl^m  ut  siiuill  eowimandoes,  each 

ping  to  its  own  district,  was  abandoned,  and  the 
;faer8  were  concentrut^^d  in  lai-gcr  units,  iu  which  the 
plioo  and  gradation  of  ranks  wero  modelled  after 
British  army.  Tlow  far  this  system  was  a  suc<;ess  we 
lOt  as  yet  know,  but  it  may  have  contributed  to  the 
ter  readiness  of  tho  enemy  to  assume  the  oflfensivo 
;h  marked  the  clo.'*ing  months  of  tlie  year.  Do  la 
was  compelled,  by  tho  scarcity  of  remounts  in  his 
%  in  March  to  abandon  nil  iduii  of  invading  Cape 
ny;  and  his  attention  was  speedily  engrossed  in  his 
countrj'  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  a  number  of 
Eons  under  General  Babiugton.  On  March  22  he  cut 
scouting  party  of  British  troops,  but  two  days  hiter 
fftriun  had  bin  rovoiige.  Ho  came  upon  De  la  Roy 
force  was  entertaining  itself  with  the  fancy 
mrprisod  the  British;  drove  it  before  liim 
X2 
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in  oompleto  rout,  oapturinfr  1(0  prigonors,  3  gum,  and 
77  waggons;  aud  killed  or  wouudod  54  burghere  wli9 
wore  aflerwunli*  fcnind  upcm  th«  field.  Througliout.  April 
operations  against  the  western  coramandoee  continued,  in 
which  numerous  sniaU  Britii^h  columns  plfiyed  a  part,  and 
more  gtms  were  taken  from  the  Boer^.  But  though  the 
enemy  ware  hard  hit,  they  worn  in  no  nanao  crippled;  nor 
could  the  Magulieaberg  riigion  bn  regarded  an  pacified. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  small  colutiiD  under  General  Dixoa 
waa  sent  into  this  dangerona  couuti-y  to  search  for  buried 
guna  and  ammunition.  It  was  unque^itionably  too  weak 
for  itH  work,  nuislering  no  more  than  1400  cuinbatants. 
whereas  experience  showed  that  De  la  Rey  conld,  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  concentrate  3000  men.  On  BiaylSS 
the  BritidU  wero  suddenly  uttuckod  by  the  Boer  leader, 
Kemp,  who  wiui  now  gtMiorally  phiccd  in  charge  by  Dc  U 
Bey  when  there  wae  to  be  fighting.  Under  cover  of  * 
veldt  fire  the  ooomy  came  to  close  quarters  with  ibc 
British  rearguard,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  gaJDiog 
])ossesaion  of  two  gun».  Only  by  the  most  dcttjieraU 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  regular  infantry  was  a  great 
disaster  averted,  and  the  two  guns  retaken-  The  losau 
on  both  Hides  were  heavy,  and  the  enemy  (according  to 
the  official  report)  murdered  a  considerable  number  of  Um 
British  wounded  as  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

In  the  eastern  Trnnnvaal  a  fresli  sweeping  movement 
began  in  May.  under  the  direction  of  Sir  B.  Blood.  Manjr 
columns  were  employed ;  and  the  area  which  lies  between 
the  Dolagoa  Bay  and  Natal  railways  on  the  north  nnd 
Kouth.  and  to  the  eai<t  is  Ixiunded  by  the  Swajuliuvl 
frontier,  was  once  more  tj'aversed  by  our  troops.  But 
again  thoro  was  failure  to  acbiovo  great  results.  It  !■ 
stated  by  a  correspondent,  though  this  is  a  point  upoa 
which  the  published  despatches  shed  no  light,  that  the 
operation!!  failed  becaum^  General  Bullock,  who  was  tu 
have  held  the  line  from  Ermelo  to  Lake  Chrissie,  agniiist 
which  the  enemy  were  to  be  driven,  had  not  boon  lAacei 
under  the  orders  of  General  Blood,  nor  been  informed  of 
the  strategic  object  of  bis  mission.  Ho  is  said  to  ban 
run  xhort  of  supptieH,  and  to  have  boen  compelled  to 
back,  thus  leaving  the  usual  gap  for  the  tnemy's 
Ifor  can  it  be  said  that  opportunities  which  did  arise 
promptly  seized.  The  waggons  coaSjimttv^  the  peripatetic 
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■wphemalia  of  the  Boer  GcivernmHnt  were  sighted  more 
Bun  once,  and  might,  by  the  determined  use  of  the 
kountcd  men,  have  been  captured.  Yet  twice  thry  were 
Uon'ed  I-o  es*'aj>e.  No  infoi-malion  ie  fortlicoiiiinff  an  to 
^^Heason.  The  o]>t;i-ationN  were  marked  by  a  »<erioa8 
T^ne  to  a  British  detachment  350  strong  at  WUmans- 
lUBt  on  the  night  of  Jnno  12.  The  force  was  eurprieed 
owing,  if  the  reports  of  officers  with  it  can  be  trusted,  to 
jfl  faulty  system  of  phu-ing  outposts  in  accordance  with 
me  column-commander's  orders.  The  detachment  was 
■Iptured  and  two  guns  wore  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
nffairrauKed  grt-at  frietion  between  the  Australian  troops 
composing  the  detachment  and  their  commander,  who 
acetwed  them  of  eownrdice.  There  were,  indeed,  acts  of 
open  mutiny  which  re-fult«d  in  three  of  the  Australians 
being  sentenced  to  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  out,  and  the  men  wore  ultimately  pardoned. 
There  can  \ye  little  doubt,  by  their  own  showing,  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Anetralions  was  not  such  as  was  to  be 
deflrod.  They  di«i>laycd  a  contempt  for  the  Britiith 
imperial  officer,  treating  him  with  open  derision.  Yet  it 
^buuld  be  noted  in  their  favour  that  other  commanders 
— for  example,  such  men  as  Ot'iiernl  I'lunier — maiia^^ed  to 
handle  them  so  as  to  win  their  respect. 

Summing  up  these  operations,  Lord  Kitchener's  de- 
itch  remarks  :  'A  few  prisoners  were  captured  .  .  .  but 
reealts  obtained  were  disappointing,  as  the  enemy 
slayed  their  usual  ingenuity  in  avoiding  contact  with 
IT  troops,  and  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunititw 
of  cwcape  afforded  by  the  wide  extent  of  the  country 
taversed.'  It  is  plain  that  the  force  employed  was  in- 
■UBcient  in  numbers,  and  far  from  being  mobile,  while 
me  dispositions  were  still  faulty. 

P  Meantime  the  Oranj^e  Colony  had  l>een  swept  and 
re-pwept,  until  it  might  have  been  thought  that  no  Boers 
rould  find  subsistence  within  its  limits.  Nevertheless 
a  number  of  small  bands  of  Boers  continued  to  hold  the 
country  olf  the  nutin  lincH  of  communic-ation,  avoiding 
decisive  engagementa  with  the  British  ctolumus  which 
irom  time  to  time  moved  hither  and  thither,  but  hanging 
ttpon  their  (lanks  and  ruir  and  causing  no  little  loss  and 
annoyance.  Pnu-ticaily  the  situation  wac  this  :  the  enemy 
■paintained  a  blockade  of  the  towns  oocupittd  Vi^  \W 
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British,  watching  thorn  closely  with  sniftU  patrols,  whidi 
effe<:tually  prevented  uny  but  con»idenible  forces  rooTing 
to  and  fro,  since  the  enemy's  patrola  were  in  touch  witli 
the  <4imps  and  longors,  where  the  bulk  of  the  burghen 
remmiiRd,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  British,  and  could  at 
any  moment  call  up  a  formidable  miiater  of  men.  NVhen 
sweeping  movcracnta  wore  carried  out,  the  general  pro- 
cedure wuH  as  follows.  Five  or  six  columim.  ea:C-h  frum 
700  to  1500  )4trong,  about  half  of  them  mounted,  and 
encumbered  with  gtui»,  sometimes  eveu  with  y-ioch 
position  artillery,  and  with  a  ti*ain  of  waggons  carryisg 
food  and  forage  for  a  fortnight,  would  be  turned  looia 
in  an  area  which  had  no  natural  frontiers  and  no  strategic 
IM>intfi,  but  which,  from  its  vast  size  and  physical  capAcit}- 
of  l>eing  traveraed  in  every  direction  by  wheeled  vehiclee, 
was  as  open  to  the  passage  of  mounted  men  as  the  sea 
is  to  nhipa.  The  columns  would  then  proceed  to  match 
through  this  area,  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  t«n  miles. 
As  each  column  could  not  well  cover  a  front  of  more  tban 
throe  or  foiu"  miles,  it  followed  that  there  were  olwajfs 
gaps  between  through  which  small  bodies  of  the  onenqF 
could  slip  unitcen  by  day,  and  large  bodies  with  absnluu 
impunity  by  nighL  If  any  large  fon-e  of  Boen  W8( 
sighted,  the  hea\-y  loads  on  the  backs  of  the  Bn'titi 
hor»c8  prevented  any  effecttvc  chase.  Animals  burdened 
with  twenty  stone,  and  imperfectly  inured  to  the  climate. 
could  not  ha  expcct<ed  to  catch  aniuialH  IoiuUhI  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  stone,  and  thoroughly  acclimatised.  Tbe  wsl 
wonder  Is  that  so  many  captm-os  woro  made  by  oar 
columns,  not  that  the  total  of  prisoners  in  the  weekly 
nccouut:>i  which  Loi-d  Kitchener  rendered  was  so  small. 

These  sweeping  movements  in  tho  Orange  Colooy 
continued  all  through  the  year  1001,  and  wore  of  no  great 
intore«t.  When  one  has  been  described  all  ai"e  desuribwl. 
The  only  incident  of  any  importance  in  connexion  vitb 
them  took  place  in  July,  when  General  ElUot'e  oolumns 
all  but  captured  Mr  StejTi  at  Keitz.  The  ex-Presideol' 
of  the  Free  State  would  have  been  made  a  prisoner  bat 
for  the  loss  of  t-oueh  by  a  connecting  file  during  the  aigiit' 
This  produced  a  gap  through  which  tho  quarry  oec&fti. 
but  not  without  leaving  behind  him  important  pa|)cn 
and  most  of  his  belongings. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  state  of  affairs  continued  U> 
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luntisiattory    durtu^    April    and    May,    and    the    '  hot 
pBTsuita,'   of    which    press-ceiisured    messages    told    (ho 
flrituh    public,   gcuoriilly   cndinl    without    the    snialtcst 
nsoJt    Scheepers,  Kritzing«r,  Letter,  and  Fouch*^  man- 
aged to  keep   tho   Colony  in  a  conditiou  of  unengina^ , 
thoy  stopiK-'d  tmdo  and  U>  soiiui  extent  interfered  with 
the    railways,  while    they  oocasionally   captured    small 
detAchmcnta  of  our  troops.    Thoy  burned  tho  farms  of 
layuliMUt,   niurden'd  natives,  Kjuinbuked  thoi^e  wlio  gave 
tnfonnation  to  our  cohimns.  and  set  at  naught  the  laws 
of  war.    On  the  Britit<h  side  greater  etonincss  w&a  now 
being  displayed  towards   the  rebels ;    martial   law   had 
keen  generally  procliiinietl,  ext-ept  in  the  seaport*,  and 
the  trial  of  rcbula  wiw  buing  conducted  by  couft-martial, 
the  sentence  of  death  being  occasionally  carrk'd  out  in 
lligrant  inKtiinees  of  trenpliery.     A  little  more  severity 
at  an  earlier  date  might  well  have  pi'evented  the  enemy 
from  ever  becoming  formidable  in  Capo  Colony ;  but  now 
meaHures  cnnio  too  late  to  iinpretis  the  Dutch, 
June    1901    General    French  took  over   the   chief 
ind  within  the  Colony,  niid  he  at  onr^  tset  to  work 
Epel  the  invaders ;  but  it  was  not  till  September  that 
I  efforts  were  rewarded  with  any  npprociablo  success. 
Sei>teuiber  5  a  force  of  Colonial  tn>ops,  guided  by  a 
Colonial    olHcer,  Captain    Purcell,  who    has  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  credit  which  ho  deserves,  attacked  and  cap- 
tared    Lotter's   coninitindo   in    Cape  Colony.     The  Boers 
made  a  iierce  resiiitance,  for  their  necks  were  in  danger 
If  they  surrcadored,  tho  commando   having  committed 
onmberleHH  atrot-ities.     It  should   be   observed  that  this 
capture  wax  effected  by  a  British  force,  which  marched 
n-jthout  baggage,  covoring  an  enormous  distance  in  one 
|M^t,  and  so  taking  tho  enemy  completely  by  surprise. 
^I'owardN  tho  end  of  the  South  African  winter,  which 
jenerally  coincide-*  with  the  British  summer,  there  was 
*  lull  in  the  enemy's  activity,  and  the  opportunity  %va.-! 
seized  to  is^ue  u  proclamation,  on  AuguHt  6,  declaring 
tliAL  all  the  Boor  leaders,  who  should  not  have  surrendered 
before  September  In,  would  bo  *  [lermunently  bamslmd' 
ham  South  Africa.     Further,  all  burghers  who  kept  the 
Beld   after    that    dato,  and    whoso    families    were    being 
maintAined  in  the  concentration-camps,  would    be  held 
loswerable   for   the   cost   of    maintenance.    Tho  ponoL- 
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ties  threatened   were   ridiculous;    yet  no  real   aitemp 
BOoma  to  have  been  made  to  levy  upon  the  recalcitrftH 
burghers'   property    when    the    proclamation    failed 
caueo  surrender.     T)iis  proclamation  produntxl  hut  iitt 
result,  though  there  was  a  alight  increase  in  thesaiTend 
during  the  weeks  of  grace. 

tt  would  seem  as  If  the  enemy  had  determined 
mgnalise  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace  by  striki 
a  number  of  heavy  blows,  with  two  objects  in  vi< 
namely,  to  show  that  they  still  niaintainiMl  in  the  fii 
ot^anittod  forcoii  capable  of  deftvtting  the  British,  andi 
mipport  the  agitation  for  intervention  which  was  b 
revived  on  the  Continent  by  their  ngentii.  The  res»ilt 
a  seriea  of  British  reversfts.  On  September  17  Bo 
who  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  Natal  frontier,  captui 
400  men  and  three  guns  under  Iblajor  Gough,  a  da^l 
officer,  near  Vryheid.  Touch  was  lost  of  the  Boors, 
they  were  reported  to  be  going  north.  The  next  incids 
showed  that  tlioy  had  moved  south.  On  the  2Gth 
attacked  Fort4  Itala  and  Prospect,  in  Zululand,  and 
be/itenoff  after  a  despGrate  fight.  Al*surd  reportw  of  th< 
losses  were  circulated,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
wore  not  heavy.  British  cordons  wore  supposed  to  be 
been  drawn  acnm^  Burba's  line  of  retreat ;  but  by  thin  til 
little  faith  was  placed  by  any  one  in  such  cordons, 
the  29th  and  SOtli  Botha  captured  two  convoys; 
again  there  is  groat  doubt  as  to  what  exactly  bapi 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  be  retired  north  in  the 
leisurely  manner,  passing  without  the  slightest  diffici 
through  the  roal  or  imaginary  British  cordon,  and 
deeding  at  the  not  excessive  rate  of  eight  or  ten  mile 
day.  On  October  1(0,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  n< 
LakeClirissie,  be  felt  upon  a  British  column  under  Colonel 
Benson,  at  Bakonloagte,  ninety  miles  from  his tpresmucd 
position,  killed  Colonel  Benson,  captured  two  gunit.  and 
inflicted  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  227  upon  the 
British,  After  this  exploit  ho  again  disappeared,  and 
two  months  little  has  been  beai-d  of  him  or  hta  fon^e. 

While  ho  wiw  deJiHng  these  heavy  blows  in  the 
the  enemy  in  the  west  had  been   bu«y.     On  Septem^ 
HO  Do  la    Key  attacked  Colonel  Kekewich   at    Moedl 
nnd  inflicted  upon  him  severe  loss,  though  repuUod 
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•  ttro  bonre'  fight.    It  was,  as  ustuiJ,  conjectured  that  the 

taany  had  lofit  heavily.    A  fen*  weeks  later  they  attacked, 

vith  equal  Rpiiit  and  resolution,  n  colunm  under  Colonel 

Tod  Donop  ueur  ZiKiruHt,  when  they  were  again  repulsed 

after   stiff  fighting.      In    the  Orange  Colony,  clow    to 

fik>emfotit«in,  and  in  one  of  the  cleai'ed  areas,  a  Boer 

cwmuuuided    hy   Joubert.    on   September    Itt,    fell 

a  small  British  detachment  and  captured  it,  taking 

guns.    To  complete  the  long  string  of  mishaps,  in 

Colony  a  squadron  of  Lancers  was  cut  up  by  Smuts, 

Ixjvat's  Scoiit«   were  eurprised    and  very  tieverely 

ihod  by  Kritzingor. 

ueh  waa  the  course  of  ovent«  doinii  to  the  opening  of 
ber — a  long  Htring  of  minor  reverses  to  Hritish 
But  the  influence  of  the  exteasion  of  the  block- 
chains  in  the  eastern  Ti-anavaal,  which  haa  been, 
g  the  past  six  montbH,  the  Ijawe  of  the  most  formidable 
beat  dist'iplined  force  of  Boers,  that  commanded  by 
1  Botha,  waa  beginning  to  tell,  and  in  December 
at  hist  reflected  in  the  newm  of  importtint  captureH 
by  General  Bruce  Hamilton  Jn  tlie  Bethel  and 
lo  diBtricte.  Betworn  Deci^mljer  4  and  12  he 
ntcd  for  no  loss  thnn  :iJ3  Boors,  as  the  result  of  a 
uriea  of  brlUiant  night-marches,  in  which  his  troops 
Aowed  that  tliey  were  able  t<i  move  as  fast  as,  or  faster 
ihiLD,  the  enemy.  More  reeently  he  Iwis  accounted  for 
Mother  100,  though  this  succes**  was  balanced  by  the 
fmpiure  of  200  mounted  infantry  near  Ermelo.  Ixird 
Kitrhener  has  been  able  to  announce  that  the  eastern  area 
liad  been  restricted  to  more  managoablo  proportions,  and 
tlutt  for  tbo  flr^t  time  he  woh  undertaking  '  systematic 
•ad  rontinuouH  operatiouK  in  the  vicinity  of  Emielo,  Caro- 
lba,rmd  Bethel."     Tliese  operations  are  still  in  progress. 

I'n fortunately  a  serious  reverse  befell  the  British  troop* 

in  the  Orange  Colony  on  ChriRtniaM  Day.    To  prevent  the 

*   'I'tion  of  the  blockhonso  lines,  De  Wet  had  cnneen- 

■  i  li  force  of  1500  men.     Apparently  ho  had  not  been 

iriosely  watched,  and  with  his  superior  mobility  he  was 

"Ale  to  attack  the  British  in  detail.    On  December  18  and 

99huf  force  was  engaged  with  the  columns  under  General 

Diartnell  and   Colonels   Uaniant    and   Himington.      The 

BkJtish  had.  on  the  whole,  tlie  best  of  mattent  in  tb(>se 

,dB|inL     On  December  2&,  however,  De  Vi'et  «\wi^vi*cA, 
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a  column  of  500  men  at  TSveefontein,  rushed  its 
captured  two  guns,  and  killed,  wonnded.  or  took  pt 
350  men.  It  htm  MtUl  to  be  oxplaiuud  bow  it  was 
email  fi  force  was  in  close  proximity  to  n  danf 
enemy,  and  why  it  maintained  so  inadequate  a  wat 
for  that  the  watt'li  was  inadequate  tKiunu  clear  from 
accouBta  of  the  mishap.  The  affair  was  the  more  ngt 
table  that  it  ocetirred  at  a  time  wlioii  the  Boers  w 
apparently  toKing  heart,  and  it  hits  uiuUmbt*^iy 
freeh  courage  into  their  roAistance. 

At  the  opening  of  January  a  proclamation 
Botha  to  hiH  men  illustrated  the  clotw  connoxion 
the  Boer  resistance  in  the  field,  and  the  pro- Boor  agll 
in  England.  Just  as,  in  the  words  of  Pollard,  the' 
fedemte  hi^toriau,  '  the  calculation  at  Riobmond  in  1 
was  that,  if  military  miitterw  could  even  be  held  il 
negative  condition,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  No 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  tho  pa|| 
impatience  of  the  war,'  bo  we  find  B«tha  calling  upon' 
burghers  at  least  to  fight  on  till  the  opening  of  the  Hril 
Parliament,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  demand  for  fuii 
supplier  will  lie  rejected,  and  the  Government  be  fm 
to  make  peace.  His  forecast  is,  doubtless,  erroueoui^ 
probably  he  himself  hardly  believes  what  ho  Kaj*9.  ] 
we  may  cull  to  mind  tho  opinion  of  Goneral  Grant  in , 
such  a  sitiiation  aH  exista  to-day  : 

*  Prompt  action  *  (he  said)  'in  filling  up  our  armies 
more  cITcct.  ujion   tho  enemy  ihi\u  a  vic^to^y,  .  .  . 
eoinc  into  our  lina<4  daily  who  tell  u»  that  the  men  ars 
nnivcrMnlly  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  desertions  would 
much  more  frequent,   but  that  they  belierc  peace  wi 
negotiated  after  the  elections.'     (Badeau.) 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
to  act  OS  Lord  Kitchener's  Chicf-of-tho-Stttff,  one  sf 
defect  in  tho  organifiati«in  of  uurSuutli  African  army  si 
be  removed.  Before  this  appointment  was  made,  L 
KitchoQor  had  no  Chiof-of-tbo-Staff ;  and  the  want 
f*n'OperationH-BurBau,' to  use  the  German  tcnn,  htu^ 
turn.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  i 
porflooal  contri)l  of  important 
nrasenoe  to  eliminato  tho  depl 
irdinate  commandore  which,  if ! 
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bo  trusted,  has  often  in  tbo  past  robbed  the  Britiiih 
troops  uf  Nut:(M.')i.s.  It.  i.s  not,  pcrhajja.  a  mera  accident  tbat 
he  was  at  Standertou  during  tienoral  Uruco  Uumilton's 
nctorics  in  the  cast;  his  presence  liml  an  undoubted  effect 
npon  the  ittaue  of  the  movements. 

While  the  operationH  of  the  mobilp  cohimns  arw  being 
provocated  with  fair  results,  in  other  direetionM  real  pro- 
greas  han  been  and  is  being  made.  In  the  Brst  place, 
Mhe  railways  are  now  pnictically  Hafo  from  attack.  There 
^pre  thirty  cases  of  derailment  of  trains  in  the  last  month 
H  Lord  Kobortfi'  command.  There  wore  two  in  the  two 
■PonthN  of  Septemli«r  and  October  1901.  The  meaning: 
of  this  is  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
confront  the  general  hos  l>ecn  successfully  f»olved. 
lourtxl  trains,  working  in  tioujunetion  with  the  chain 
[blockhouses  which  now  nms  along  ever>'  lino,  are  the 
by  which  tho  w;rurity  of  tho  railways  has  I)een 
ed.  In  the  uecond  place,  these  liuea  of  blockhouses 
re  been  carried  in  all  diroetions,  thus  dividing  the  tract 
[territory  to  bo  swept  by  ourcolummi.  As  there  were 
natural  obstacles  to  prevent  the  Boers'  free  movement 
ly  direction, artificial  obstocles  have  had  to  be  created, 
linen  are  composed  of  chains  of  small  forts,  each 
mod  by  from  seven  to  fifteen  men.  They  are 
fcced  at  inter\'alfi  of  about  a  mile,  or  sometimes  less,  and 
By  are  ct)nnectt>d  by  telephone  with  the  nearest  point  at 
a  mobile  force  is  stationed.  They  do  not  prevent 
paesage  nf  IkxTM  nrrosM  tho  liim,  but  ilioy  render  it 
;ult  for  any  consi<Ierable  numlwr  of  men  to  cross 
ibserved  and  without  suffering  loss.  In  some  inMlauccs 
are  connected  for  many  miles  by  barbed  wire 
which  cannot  be  cut  without  making  a  noise  and 
ing  the  alarm.  Tho  satisfactory  manner  in  which  thoy 
^Te  been  designed  for  South  African  work  is  shown  by 
tact  that,  they  have  rarely  been  captured. 
Tlie  moHt  ini]H)rtant  hnca  in  existence  at  the  close  of 
)1  will  be  found  upon  tho  jiccompjinying  map.  In  some 
bo  lines  are  not  yet  complete ;  for  exanii>le,  the 
toement  of  tbo  chain  running  luistwards  from 
nd  was  Only  uoUtied  by  Lord  Kitchener  lato  in 
r,  while  the  chains  along  the  Voal  eastwanhi 
\  Drift,  .-uid  those  in  the  eastern  Transvaal,  were 
to  at  tluLt  date.     Some  of  the  projected  lines 
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cannot  be  made  and  held  nntil  more  troopn  are  avail 
It  will  bo  noticcdthat  eovcral  areas  of  coniridonible < 
are  now  (completely  whut  in  by  these  chatns  of  posts, 
such  area  is  that  ntirrounding  Johnnnenbarg-,  enclos 
the  ■v\'e8t  by  the  line  ftxini  Frcderikstad  to  Breedte 
and  KuBtenburg;  on  the  north,  by  the  line  Blonf(1 
MH(;ulies1>erg  and  the  DelH^oa  Bay  railway ;  on  the  fW 
by  the  line  from  Greylingstad  to  Brugnpruit,  and  oa  tl 
south  by  the  chain  along  the  Vaal  and  from  Kopjee 
Klerksdorp,  The  ai*en  Ir  further  bisected  by  a  chain  aloi 
the  railway  fnim  Vci-eeniging-  to  Pretoria.  In  the  Oranf 
Colony  the  country  is  cut  up  into  four  polygons ;  but  t 
the^e  the  north-western  one  is  open  on  one  side.  Wlw 
the  Krooiiwtfld- Bethlehem  and  Heilbron-Fi-ankfort  lira 
are  completed,  the  moet  difficult  of  the  areas  will  be  U 
sected.  The  Bouth-eastem  pnly(fon  haft  been  almost  cleun 
though  fighting  with  Ackerman  near  Reddersburg,  U 
capture  of  two  Britieth  guns  south  of  Sanna'a  Port 
September,  and  the  surpriee  of  the  Boer  commandai 
Joubcrt,  there  in  November,  show  that  there  are 
Boent  in  »ome  number  within  it. 

In    conjunction    with    the    blockhouse    line», 
over,  railways  are  being  energeticjiUy  pushed  foi 
The  nonian8    conquei-ed   by  building    roads;    and 
Kit«-hcner'«  experienwi  in  the  Hudim  bus  whown  hi 
influence  which  railways  can  exert  upon  the  issue 
vampaign.      In    the   eautem    Transvaal    a   line    is 
carried   south  from  Machadodorp  to  Krmelo,  and. 
advances,  blockhouHCB  follow  it.     In  the  Orange  Cc 
lineH  are  being  completed  from  HarriKmith  to  BethU 
and  fi'om  Ladybrand  Co  Bloemfontein.*    These  newl 
ways  will  be  of  great  strat**gic  importance,  while 
Tnoral  effect  on  the  enemy  must  not  be  left  out  of  j 
They  are  a  standing  evidenoe  that  Britain  U  in  the 
ter-ritorics  '  for  good,*  and  that  her  conquests  aro 
held  and  consolidiitod. 

In  the  third  place,  it  ■«  allowed  by  even  tJie 
mtHtic.  that  great  progress   baa  been  achieved  in 
Colony.    The  enomy'B  forces  within  the  Colony  have  i 
reduced  to  a  few  weak  and  insignificant  bands,  and 


"  Tbcsc  three  lines  were  In  progress  In  18&0.  but  %he  Itridgoft  were ' 
jtlaoe  or  tbe  mOs  Utid. 
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t  bulk  of  thoin  havo  been  driven  over  tho  Orange  or 

ured.    Lotter,  Scheepers.  and  Kritzinger  have  hII  hiMsn 

d  (if.     For  tbiM  uchiuvdticnt,  in  the  face  nf  Htupen- 

difliculties,  General    French  deaorvcs  the  lushest 

,  though  tho  extension   of  mnrtial   law   to   Capo- 

»nd  th«!  st'HiKH-tH.  whicli  tuuk  plm-c  o»  Octolwr  fl, 

,  by  stopping  the  illicit  trade  in  auununitiou,  greatly 

id  his  effortK.      Whatever    danger  there  was  of    a 

Dtldable  Dutch  rising  has  pa^iaed ;  and  It  is  doubtful  if 

by  rt;ci-uits  are  now  itasHtug  tu  tho  north  from   the 

Wnteut«d  in  tho  Colony.     In  fact,  the  i^ituation  tu  the 

itb  of  the  Orange  tiaK  improved  so  much,  that  iu  the 

r  futxii-o  it  may  be  possible  to  send  some  of  the  troops, 

ttorto  fully  occupied  with  tho  i>redatoi*y  bands  in  the 

ony,  northwardB  to  the  Transvaal. 

Of  no  less  moral  impoi'tance  is  the  progress  which  id 

Bg  made  in  the  direction  of  restoring  the  activity  of 

Kand.    The  output  of  gold  ha**  risen  from  7478  on.  in 

1901,  to  39,075  oz.  for  November;    and,  us  stamps 

now  being  dropped  at  iho  rate  of  100  a  week,  by  the 

ing  of   February  the  miuca  jiiay  bo  expected  to  be 

ucing  about  120,000  oz.  a  month,  or  alxiut  one-fourth 

normal  output.    The  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange 

reojiencd,  tuid  the  gi-eat  hive  of  iuduKtry  on  the  liand 

>■  degri-e**  regaining  its  wonted  activity.  Foiu*  hundred 

m-perraitJ^  a  week  are  being  issuetl  to  refugees  on  the 

;    and  oonfidenoe  in  the  town  itself  is  growing  to 

a  dogrco  that    property  of    every   kind  is   rising 

iCnHoly  iu  value.     Aftur  the  prolonged  depression  of 

past  two  years  this  is  a  welcome  sign.    The  produc- 

of  gold  will  relieve  the  strain  upon  our  rueourcee ; 

e  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  dishearten  the 

y  than  the  sight  of  the  l>atteries  on  the  roef  iu 

blast. 

'ho  enemy's  force,  moreover,  has  been  steadily  reduced 
ng  tho  year.  No  weekly  returns  were  published  imtil 
1901.  but  from  that  date  up  to  tho  end  of  1901.  14.887 
ts  were  accounted  for  in  the  weekly  returns.  Varioufi 
tm<>,  though  by  no  means  of  an  exhaustive  nature, 
wed  that  during  Fobniarj',  March,  and  April,  2501 
n  were  placed  fun-a  tie  cmnbni.  If  a  .similar  allowance 
e  for  the  months  of  December  and  January,  the 
muBt  have  accounted  for  at  least  1S,000  men  tu  the 
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thirteen  months  of  Lord  Kitcheners  command— from 
end  of  Novembop  1900  to  tho  ond  of  December  1901.  Bat, 
in  studying  tlieM'  fiyuttw,  the  awkivnnl  qviestion  crops  up, 
whothcr  many  who  are  not  fighting  Boers  are  not  included 
by  the  niilitar7  authorities.  The  number  of  riHcs  cap- 
tured certainly  soenix  to  lend  some  colour  to  such  a  view, 
as  from  May  to  the  eud  of  December  only  6838  were  token, 
or  httle  raoro  than  one-third  of  tho  number  of  Boers 
accounted  for.  Either,  then,  our  prifionere  include  inaDy 
who  »r«  not  fighting  men,  or  the  enemy  have  been  burying 
their  rifles  with  the  intention  of  causing:  further  trouble 
after  the  pacification.  Both  eolutious  are  unpleasant,  but 
only  those  on  the  spot  know  which  is  correct. 

According  to  Mr  Bi'^drick's  speech   of  Noveuibor  13 
dealing  with  tho  rnihtary  Hituotion,  the  total  strength  of 
the  Boer  forces  was  10,000  at  that  date.    He  added  that 
42,000  Boers  were  prisoners  In  the  eoneentration  camps 
or  in  th«  varioun  prisons,  while  11,000  hntl  InM^n  killed, 
wounded,*  and  i>aroled.     This  would  give  a  total  of  63,000 
of  the  enemy,  not  including  recruits.     Tho  report  of  tfa^ 
Intelligence   Department  showed  53,500  fighting  men  ^| 
the  Boer  ranks  at  the  opening  of  the  wai".    The  differencfe 
of  ten  thousand  between  the  earlier  and  tho  later  cstim^^ 
is  strikiug,  but  both  guesses  may  be  wrong.    It  is  at  leoH 
worth   notice   that  iSir  C  Warren,  in    an    artirje  in  (he 
*  National  Review,'  thinks  that  the  enemy  have  htid  81,000 
combatants  upon  whom  to  draw-t    This  would  allow  for  a 
total  of  20,000  Boem  still  under  arms ;  and  the  Boer  head- 
quarters   in   Europe  profess  that  the  present  available 
strength  is  exactly  that  figure.  But  the  British  Intelligence 
Department  is  now  well  informed  as  to  tho  onomy's  for 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  quam!l  with  it«t  ciitimate. 

The  disquieting  feature  in  the  situation  is  that,  e\-i 
if  the  Boers  have  only  ten  thoiiBimd  men  still  in  the  Held, 
it  must  take,  at  the  present  rate  of  capture,  from  one  to 
two  years  more  before  they  are  disposed  of.  The  more 
the  enemy's  total  force  shrinks,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  moke  captures.    Hitherto,  few  of  our  colunms  have 


?\-en 


*  PnttutDAblr  b«  only  coiiaU  the  Boer  waandtd  In  oar  boMplUls, 

i  A  IctttiT  from  Mr  Munnllc  U>u  late  TiftusTaal  Sut«  Mtalne 

to  CommiuidnDt  C.   Enimutt,    vrhkh    biui   liven  o»i>t»rcd.   ntAtev  UmI  In 

Sepnntiiher  18W  tbrrc  were  t4Ll,l)00  '  ilif  iisttnuun;  burgbcn,'  occonllog  lo  tbt 

«  moMtvrivlhi  of  tUu  two  repiWUa. 
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been  able  to  strike  decisive  blows ;  most  of  the  sixty-nuie 
Mpnrato  commands  in  tbe  fi«ld  account  for  from  four  to 
five  Boers  upicfto  per  week.  Thut  is  not  a  showing'  of 
which  to  be  proud,  though  it  may  uuw  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  better  or^ttnisation  of  the  staff.  No  doubt 
if  tim«  and  money  were  of  no  iniport«.nce — if  it  were  not 
the  case  that  British  interests  throughout  the  world  are 
(mfferiny,  iM^aHse,  with  the  whole  of  our  Hvailable  fighting 
force  in  ^outh  Africa,  wo  dare  not  risk  such  a,  disoi^ter  us 
befell  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Syracuse — we  might  be 
cuutf  lit  with  »  policy  of  leisurely  but  »uro  attrition.  But 
thin  policy  is  co^tiug  the  uatiou  directly  one  and  a  quu-rter 
milUomi  a  week;  the  indirect  lorn  is  incalculable.  It  la 
wtjariug  down  our  army,  aa  well  an  reducing  the  Boers; 
it  is  giving  our  rivals  and  enemies  all  over  the  world 
opi>urtuuities  of  injuring  uh  ;  and,  luMt  but  not  ktast,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Kurope  and  America,  it  is 
dortroying  our  prestige. 

Bat  there  is  do  real  reason  why  the  defects  which 
have  marked  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  past 
two  years  should  not  be  removed  and  the  rate  of  progress 
towlerated.  To  remove  those  dcfocta  wc  must  liud  thoir 
cuises.  TliH  first  anil  niu^tt  natural  question  tu  a^k  is 
whether  the  Britisli  force  employed  has  been  sufiicient. 

Ministers  ossui'e  tho  coiuitry  that  all   that  could  be 

expected  on  their  part  has  been  donu  ;  thut  the  army  haw 

bsen    maintained  at   full    strength,    and    that   alt    Xx>rd 

Kitchener's  demands  have  l>oou  met.    But  Lord  Kitchener 

doM  not  always,  it  would  seem,  aek  directly.    When,  at 

tba  end  of  1900,  he  intimatetl  to  the  Australian  eulonitw 

tkftt  he  would  be  able  to  employ  any  able-bodied  man  in 

the  field,  was  not  that  an  indirect  appeal  for  men  ?   M'liim, 

w  July  18,  he  replied  to  a  question  of  the  Queensland 

OoTerament  that  ho  would  bo    glad  of  more  mounted 

tiDopH,    was    his    meaning    ubst^uru  ?      When    the    pix'ss- 

taoflots  allowed  statements  to  pass  that  vigorous  o&'en- 

•hfC  work  xvas  not  to  bo  expected  from  'stale*  troops, 

iraa  not  that  a  fresli  call  to  the  nation?    Again  and  again 

ve  have  seen  in  the  brief  summary  of  the  oporationa 

which  has  already  boon  given  that  the   Boers  escaped 

from,  our  swyeping  movemHIlti^  boeauso  the  foi-co  employed 

was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  clow)  all  the  avenue 
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eecape.  It  m»y  have  been  indifferently  liawcUed,  and  the 
(liKpositions  in  many  instances  were  unqueelionably  Eauhy; 
but  no  one  can  study  the  des]>atche»  without  arriving  at 
the  eoncluHiou  that  of  no  date  ttrithin  the  period  uiuUr 
revietc  tcaa  the  Jieid-/m-ce  aufficienUy  large  for  it^  trorfc. 

Anothoi-  cuuse  of  the  failiiro  to  obtain  decisive  resultf 
mpidly  is  the  stalonest*  of  a  tarRH  number  of  the  troops. 
Men  who  have  beeu  '  on  trek '  and  in  battle  week  after 
wefik  for  more  than  a  year  cannot  bo  expected  to  displft]r 
the  dash  and  Wrouf  of  men  who  are  new  to  the  war.  la 
the  ca»e  of  the  L^hilippiiios,  systematic  reliefs  have  heea, 
sent;  but  in  Huuth  Africa,  though  the  vanouB  irre^ 
units  have  been  fi*om  time  to  time  rephiced,  the 
hare  not  been  thus  considered.  For  thiu  omitwien 
home  Guvenmiuut  must  be  blamed.  Now  at  last  a 
of  'general  poet'  is  taking  place,  to  meet  'a  sort 
warfare,"  units  being  drawn  from  India  and  repl 
by  the  regiment*;  which  have  done  the  hardest  wc 
the  war.     This  should  add  to  the  general  eBiciency. 

The  third  cuuse  of  our  bkck  of  succcBe  is  ilio  dofectiw , 
organisation  of  command,  which  influeni-^f  the  operation! 
in  numy  ways.  Mr  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  truly  said  thit 
the  curse  of  the  army  has  been  the  principle — 'Than 
not  to  reason  why.'  Subordinate  commanders,  the  terjr 
men  upon  whom,  in  such  a  wnr  as  this,  everything  depends, 
have  been  expected  rigidly  to  obey  orderti  coming  from 
above.  In  some  cases  the  purpase  of  the  movements  in 
which  they  themselves  are  taking  part  has  not  bean  I 
explained  to  them,  and  they  have  not  oven  been  infonnal 
what  coluimis  are  i-o-oper«ting  with  them."  In  otho' 
cases  the  opposite  extreme  has  marked  the  organisaUoa 
of  command.  There  are  instances  of  columns  turned 
loose,  with  no  objective,  marching  aimleiialy  over  tbf 
voldt  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted. 

"  Howhcre,  pertiB|M,  ue  tha  ideal  rolaUonM  of   geiMtnU-lB-cbW  nJ ' 
DubonlfnatM  better  IUukU^UiI   Lliaa  tn  Um  case  of  GeDenl  Gnat  ai 
Gauenl  Shnmuui.    'Gmiit,'  uijrs  his  hlstoa-ian,  ■bcJI«TM]  luTMiftblf  OOt 
tnterfeT«ne«  wIUi  tho  movoiDpats  of  commAndent  on  the  apot  by  on»  *1  ■ 
iliatuncc,  unikblc  to  mxi  vi  kiiow  tbo  SudualloK  «iae^iu)Gleit  ol  battle  <** 
catBp«ifpi,  until   after  tbcy  bad  occiurcd.  won  lat&l  U>  inlltUu]!  - 
(Badaao.  U.  44fi.)    Shonuau,  Uio  Heai  ouburdlnatc.  writ4!n  to  Grm 
oplniona  un  all  mutLen  &n-  very  atroiiif,  but  if  I  am  pomosMd  proivjn  «■ 
the  vluwn  Mriil  urdeni  of  my  nupcrioni,  I  niukc  thetu  oiy  study,  aad  (c~* 
uijr  ooni)uct  to  Ibeui  as  tbougti  tbcy  were  a>s  owu.* 
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•twepn  these  two  extivmes  it  should  Ix>  po»*9iblo  tci 
find  a  middle  course.    To  tie  the  offic«;r  rigidly  down  ib 
fatal  to  groat  results;  it  Is  absolutely  destructive  of  initi- 
ative and  the  rtiadinesM  to  a«tiuine  reHponsibittty,  the  two 
most  valuable  qualities  au  officer  cau  poft^eisB.     It  has  for 
that  i-caaon  bwq  rejected  in  ovory  continental  army,  since 
le  Fi'ench  in  1870  suCFured  t:o  terribly  for  the  mistakes 
rhJoh  it  ino\-itjibly  bring:*.     '  If  tbe  superior  officer,'  says 
le  Rusirian  Genprol  Woydo.*  in  his  study  of  the  war  of 
1870,  *  bind^  the  hands  of  his  subordinate!*  and  treatj^  thom 
ce  the  pawuB  on  a  chMui-board,  he  must  not  be  surprised 
'If,  at  the  dcfisivn  moment,  he  finds  that  he  baa  blocks  of 
wooil    and    not  men  to  deal  with,'     Here,  in  a  word,  is 
kne  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failui-Li*  of  our  Kweepiug 
Bnovemmit^. 

B     The  defective   organisation   of  command   neceesarily 

MpndR  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  district  gonorals 

attuiupting  to  do  too  much.     He  and  tJiey  muttt '  run  '  the 

rnovementa  from  a  distance,  and  interfere  at  every  turn, 

|with  Huch  a  it*.sult  as  we  hove  soon  in  tho  case  of  the  pursuit 

if  De  "Wet.     It  is  of  t-oiinte  uot  the  men,  but  the  system  — 

rhich  Ijord  Kit^^hcner  did  not  create — which  is  to  blame. 

It  it  is  surpriHng  that,  while  only  too  ea^er  to  copy  tho 

irman  territorial  system,  tho  hoadst  of  our  army  have 

failed  to  adopt  the  really  valuable  featuren  of   Gemmn 

^diaciplino. 

H  Another  threat  difficulty  throughout  tho  later  «tagc  of 
^nlw  caDipaigT)  has  b^en  to  find  men  fit  to  command.  ThiK 
Bim.s  a.  constant  mjurce  of  anxiety  with  Ijortl  Roberts,  who 
Vkncw  perfectly  the  faults  of  his  various  subordinates  as 
"  Well   AH  their  good  points,  but    was  not  always  able  to 

I  remove  the  weak  *Lnd  incompetent,  for  the  Hiiitple  reason 
that  he  bad  no  <me  to  put  in  tbeir  places.  Many  will  be 
inclined  to  ansert  that  throughout  the  campaign  promotion 
tor  the  able  has  gone  too  slowly.  Tlieitii  have  been  no 
'UiBtunces  of  such  rapid  advance  in  rank  a.H  o<T-urre*l  in  the 
Iforthem  army  during  the  American  Ci\'il  War,  by  which 
nlonit  the  yoimg,  fearless,  and  capable  wore  brought  to  the 


*  'C»u»ea  tin  Sueoda  el  dus  Reven  dans  U  (iuture  du  1670,*  ii,  502. 
a's  '  MltUnrj  Itlntorr  ot  V.  S,  Ornnt '  h  InvuIanbtR  lui  brlnic  oi)«  ot  thr 
*^*  In  oar  Innsuacc  lo  lltnatntc  the  methods  of  comnuind.     Wnkln- 
n*  nn  Anuy'  uploiai  wltb  perfect  accuracj  and  lucidity  Ihc 

0,  V 
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po8itioa  their  talcuts  merited."  Fettei^  ^vitli  traditt 
long  standiug,  with  th©  fatal  quo^itjou  of  seaiority  always 
iu  the  background,  thti  elimination  of  the  unHt  has  been 
exceedingly  alow.  Progress  is  now  being  made,  but  at  do 
very  startling  rate.  The  boat  mon  in  the  army  have  not 
riaeu  swiftly,  and  the  ('omplaint  is  heiird  tliut  no  great 
repntntions  have  been  made.  But  is  it  credible  thnt  in  a 
force  of  350.000  men,  who  from  Htart  to  finiah  havo  how 
employed  in  the  ftt-ld^  them  ai-e  no  men  of  eomiiianditig 
capacity?  In  it  not  posKibie  that  the  right  st^ps  have  not 
been  taken  to  discovei-  the  capable  ? 

Lastly,  thero  ia  tho  ever  present  question  of  mobiUty. 
After  two  years  uf  practice  the  British  eolunitiH  ttliuuld  be 
able  to  move  as  fast  as  the  Boen*.     Yet  the  plain  fact  i> 
that  moat  of  thoni  cannot.     If  we  take  the  returns  of  tbft 
various  cohinm^i  published  in  the  despatch  of  July  S,  ^xe 
Bnd  that  there  are  very  few  which  are  not  in  part  com: 
posed  of  iufaati-y,  and  that  not  a  single  mounted  unit 
two  horses  per  man  ;  while  the  romoimta  supplied  are 
ofttin  of  misL-roble  quality.    The  infantry  are  employed  to 
hold  the  camp  and  guard  the  convoy,  usually  of  enormous 
sixe,  while  the  mounted  men  Hcour  the  country  ;  but  tbe 
mere  iturt  uf  the  infantry  being  tliere,  coupled  with  tbe 
troublesome  and  cumbrous  adjunct  of  nx-waggnns,  rend 
rapid  movement  out  of  the  question.     We  still  have 
look  iu  vain  for  the  organisation  of  such  a  countor>giioriIla 
as  the  French  employed  in  Mexico,  with  the  best  results. 
Complaints  from  numberless  sources  also  iudicate  that  th^^ 
amount  of  baggage  taken  into  the  field  by  the  officers  ^M 
fatal  to  swift  action.     The  feelings  of  the  private,  wh^" 
htiB  often  to  go  with  inHuificient  food  while  the  train  iit 
laden  with  delicacies  for  his  superiore,  may  be  imagined. 
The  bitterest  complaints  on  this  head  reach  this  country, 
and  as  to  their  Hul>stantial  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Allied  with  this  question  of  mobility,  for  failing  to 
secure  which  the  staff,  or  waut  of  stalT,  must  be  blamed, 
is  the  question  of  remounts,  though  here  tbe  home 
authorities  ai-e  primarily  rBsponsible  for  a  want  of 
foresight  which  has  greatly  prolonged  the  war.     Fi\>in 


tb» 

we  1 
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'  Grant  rual^td,f^tt  major  );au<--r&Is  mid  thiTTf- three  brigadiers  an 
November  i'i.  lOM  tonni*  of  thrm  hin  own  pcnonal  ffiendti— to  moka  tWMU 
for  mea  who  ha^  woo  promoti'Ou  ou  Ch«  fl«1d.    (Bwl»»u,  Hi,  1B7,( 
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the  very  first,  the  supply  of  remountti.  like  that  of  men, 
has  hcon  ineufficient;  and  t^vrnt  now  it  is  tlniibtful  whotlit-r 
it  iHHaU^factory.  In  the  'jfreat  horse  question*  Or  (^Miun 
IXiyle  tinUi)  'the  niOHt  utntixiii^ly  inoxplic-iiblp  point  in  the 
wbole  of  this  stran(;i"  (•anipjuj'u."  '  Even  up  to  the  oud/ 
he  says,  '  in  the  Colony  llie  ohvioiis  letti^ou  bad  uut  yet 
been  learnt  that  it  is  better  to  give  1000  nien  two  horses 
foch,  und  so  lot  thetu  reach  the  cuemy,  than  to  give  :^000 
mun  oMu  hursu  <^ai.-li,  willi  which  they  en n  never  attain 
their  obj«»ct.' 

Among  the  iiii»tjtkeB  of  the  homo  Govornmcnt  must 

pnibahly  l»e  i)hir«d  tho  jitdicy  pursut-d  townrd.s  the  Boer 

population  and  the  Dutch  of  C'npe  Colony.     Here  it  rjin- 

not  bo  denied  that  jfravo  erwn*  have  been  committed, 

though  it  is  not  perfe<'tly  certain  who  in  at  fault.     Tho 

(ftivcnmiont  proti-Hts  that  I*<jnl  Kit-cbi'iier  has  had  a  free 

liand.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hinted  that  he  hoK  been 

pfettored  by  political  iu^tnictionK,  diroc^ting  him  to  show 

Miicury.     WHiowvor  is  to  blame,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the 

rwalt  has  been  deplorahh^    Impunity  luut  encouraged  thr 

.•nnny  to  venture  upon  tho  most  iudefeiiBiblo  proceedings 

I— the  treacherous  use  of  the  British  uniform,  the  murder 

or  ill-trt-atment  uf  thu  wounded,  whoh«iilp  executions  of 

'friendly '  Boers,  terrible  atrocities  to  the  Kaffirs,  and  an 

DDparnllolcd  readiness  to  violate  parole.     In  Cape  Colony 

treason  has  been  made  a  venial  offence,  and  the  initial 

iaqiresaion  of  weakness  tlius  caused  tuin  never  he  effaced 

by  belatBd  measures  of  Keventy. 

An  even  more  diiHiNtix>uH  error,  of  which  the  home 
administration  has  been  guilty,  is  the  failuix-  to  mniti- 
t«n  n  steady  flow  of  reinforcements.  Again  and  again 
K'vre  the  Govemmout  importuned  tu  tho  earlier  mouths 
ut  1900  to  prepare  a  fon;c  of  mounted  men,  at  least 
50.000  strong,  ready  for  service  in  South  Africa,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  requireuieiit^i  in  the  shape  of  drafts. 
Nn  attention  was  paid  to  these  importunitieo.  while  the 
■apply  of  drafta  during  the  later  monMiH  of  1900  left  much 
lu  ht'  desired.  In  De»'einl»er  of  that  year,  with  tho  enemy 
«ocB  more  in  Cape  Colony,  reinfoi*cement.*  were  so  urgently 
Kqnired  that,  with  or  without  an  appeal  frtim  Lord 
Kitchener,  it  vas  decided  that  men  must  be  sent.  But 
to  the  general  contttertuttion  the  diocovor^'  wh«  made  that 
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there  v/cra  only  520  mounted  infantry,  nnd  these  tnimed 
in  the  obnoletB  tactics  of  llic  dayw  before  the  war,  a»  a 
number  of  separato  and  indciKiiirlent  (runi[>nnie(i.  Then 
motintcd  infantry  were  made  \ip  by  drafts  to  800,  ani 
with  two  cavalry  rogiments.  which  had  never  boeii 
exerciBtid  witli  the  rifle,  wei-e  despatched  to  the  Cupe. 
Then  followeil  iin  interval  in  which  notliin^  whatm-w  vn\» 
attempted  until,  in  tntd-January,  it  wao  resulveil  to  c^i"*)! 
a  fresh  force  of  Yeomanry.  How  that  force  wa«  raisHd 
is  now  uotorioua ;  an  excesaive  wftRe  ^vas  paid  for  ven' 
indifforont  rnatcrittl ;  and  10,000  raw.untrainod  men  witp 
shipped  to  the  front. 

So  late  were  they  aeiit  out,  so  iinprepftred  were  tln'j 
for  work  in  the  field,  that  it  was  not  till  the  Souih 
African  winter  of  1001  was  well  advanced  that  the  gnat 
bulk  of  them  were  ready  to  t^ke  the  field.  Ai<  binl 
Kitchener's  despatch  of  July  8  states  drily,  '  it  was  hoc 
to  he  expocto*!  that  thpfw*  untniined  men,  however  willing, 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  departure  of  w 
many  seasoned  and  Pxj)erienced  soldiers.'  Then  can* 
another  long  period  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
organise  or  train  reinforecnionts.  and  in  which,  with 
■urprising  levity,  an  offer  of  a  mounted  regiment  fnm 
Canada  was  refused.  It  is  as  certain  as  certain  can  Iw 
that  early  this  year  Lord  Kitchener  will  want  moPS 
troops,  whether  he  asks  for  them  or  not.  Again  the 
fiasco  of  IQOl  will  be  repeated,  and  untrained  men  will  be 
9ent  out  to  hira,  with  the  probable  consequenc«  that  th* 
cjkm^iaign  will  be  protracted  through  another  Sontli 
African  winter. 

The  needs  of  the  army  can  be  foreseen  by  any  intelli- 
gent student  of  railitarj'  history.  Wljy  then  is  it  thsl 
the  War  Oltice  (Cannot  sco  what  is  required  ?  The  answrr 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  which  required  that  iho 
mam^femont  of  the  arm)'  at  home  shall  be  entrusted  toj 
Secretary  of  State,  selected  upon  iheMe  principles: — 

1.  That  no  person  whatever  who  has  devot«l  bis  H 
to  the  study  of  war,  and  has  acquired  a  thorough  knot 
ledge  of  war,  shall  be  eligible. 

2.  That  only  a  rich  man  can  hold  the  post. 
•}.  That  the  candidate  must  accept  and  support  Um* 

general  political  programme  of  the  party  which  haii  ihe 
majority  in  the  House  of  Gominons. 
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Those  conditions  exclade  the  trained  soldier  or  strste- 
giat.  The  Secretary  ban  been  shown,  by  the  practical 
experience  of  two  years  of  war,  to  possess  the  supreme  and 
tinul  authority  ovor  the  iirmy,  both  tit  hoinn  and  in  the 
field,  subject  only  to  an  indefinite  influence  exercised  over 
him  from  time  to  time  by  hia  collcagucR,  Consequently 
ererythiug  depends  upon  him.  We  have  seen  that  lie 
fitnnot  I)e  an  expert  in  the  true  Henmi  of  the  word  ;  and 
the  wet  reinilt  is  that  a  highly  techni^yii  biwinese  ig  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  a  man  who  has  no  special  qualifl* 
Mtion  for  Iiiw  function.  Tho  Commander-in-Chief,  uudur 
viriou.'^  Orders  in  Council,  in  little  more  than  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  may  always  be 
crerruled.  Lord  Wolseley  was  not  permitted  to  pottttena 
uthority  ov(«r  hia  own  atuff  ;  Lord  Uobort*^  ha«  no  direct 
athnrity  over  the  Quartermaster-General,  who  is  con* 
led  with  the  movement  of  troops,  and  who  ruportd 
iiioct  Ui  the  Seorotary. 

It  has  been  said  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  British 
institution  is  not  a  good  instrument  for  war:  and,  if 
special  feature  of  the  management  of  war  by  the  iu- 
rt  is  \-ital  to  it.  then  most  rational  tKiing»  will  agree 
i-ith  him.  But  surely,  if  the  Con.stitution  as  it  stands,  or 
in  supposed  to  stand,  involves  defeat  and  'mudtlle'  in  war 
for  the  Ilntish  nali<m.  it  iit  high  time  that  it  were 
chAuged,  unless  England  is  prepare4  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Poland,  and  to  fall  because  she  will  not  reform 
OQ  institution  fatal  to  efTicicncy.  '  The  ignorance  of  the 
Seci-etaiy  of  State,  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation 
(rf  the  Constitution,' says  the  mo&t  competent  of  Britidb 
military  criLic!i,  '  is  the  direct  cjiuKe  of  three  [juarlers  of 
(he  tnnibles  of  the  war,  and  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
'^umining  troubles.' 

Uow  (ieriously  such  a  principle  must  militate  agaiuHt 
r-renching  refbmi  is  obviouti.  Ualenti  the  Mininter  of 
'iir  haa  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  war.  it 
•«  impoiisiblo  for  him  to  know  what  army  tho  Empire 
^eqaircw.  Tliere  are  no  bookri  which  can  give  him  the 
knowledge,  for  military  literature  scarcely  exists  in  our 
liuiguage.  and  tho  problems  which  have  to  be  ttolved  by 
tlua  country  ai-e  not  thoBo  with  which  Gernmny  and 
Vrance  are  confronted.  The  Nclieme  drawn  up  J"- 
Brodrick  displays,  as  we  should  naturally  exi 
Vol.  195,— JVo.  38ff.  z 
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such  conditions,  grave  defects.  It  t'tiiln  to  provide  :t 
itiiflficicnt  force  for  foreign  service,  •while  it  ppovidat  an 
excessive  foix-e  for  liuiii»  defence.  The  fciinii-ee  wliii'h 
were  pronounced  best  by  its  critics,  and  which  stwim'd 
its  adoption  by  the  House  of  ComnionB,  have  been  practi- 
cally abBudoned. 

Tlie  fdt't  is  that  in  this  matter  of  government  a»  in 
not  a  few  others,  we  are  still  dominated  hy  the  idea«  of 
two  centuries  ago.  When  our  utanding  army  Hrst  come 
into  existence,  and  when  we  first  began  again.  Hft«r  s 
lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  to  carrj'  on  war  oub 
large  KCide  abroad,  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell's  army  w« 
freub  in  men's  minds  ;  and  the  nation  waa  in  a  perpetual 
panic  lest  the  later  Stewarta  and,  after  tliem.  William  HI 
and  Marlboix)ugh.  Mhcjuld  revive  a  military  despotL*ni. 
The  one  thing  iudiupenaable  seemed  to  be  to  prevent  the 
racurrence  of  that  gigantic  e\'il.  Hence  »ucJi  preojiutioia 
a^  the  atmual  Militia  Bill,  the  yearly  budget,  the  contnl 
of  the  army  by  a  civil  minister.  The  encroachnient»  o( 
the  Crown  were  to  be  guarded  againsst  at  nil  eootfi.  Aid 
now,  when  this  gho»it  has  been  laid  for  at  least  a  conlQiX. 
when  all  the  conditions  are  cbangp<l,  and  when  an  empire 
has  to  be  defended,  which  wa^  not  »o  much  an  di*eanit  eS 
in  Ift88,  our  military  establishment  is  still  regulated,  in 
aome  most  important  respects,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Hevenfceenth  t^ntury.  The  forcxMi  which  siiffic»Hl  lo 
defend  England,  and  even  to  fight  her  battles  abroiul,  in 
1700  are  insufficient  to  defend  the  Kmpiro  in  11)00.  A 
citizen  army  might  have  been  dangerous  to  pubUc  liberty 
then  ;  it  may  be  necesttaiy  to  public  safety  now.  It  is  no  ^ 
longer  the  Crown  that  wo  have  to  ftMir,  but  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  imrliamentary  machine,  the  mischief  et 
the  party  Hystein,  and  the  lethargy  of  miniitters  who  art 
the  outcome  of  that  system.  Until  we  get  rid  of  obsolftt 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  institutions  on  which  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  nation  depends,  we  can  hardly  hope  W 
»eo  the  introduction  of  those  far-reaching  reforms  with- 
out which  all  the  devotion  and  courage  of  our  soldi'  •- 
never  sliown  more  strikingly  than  in  the  last  two  yc:,n- 
may  be  again  wasted  on  a  yet  greater  and  more  di 
fleld. 
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J.— THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  TU£  EAST. 

le  Sticred  Booka  oj  the  EcuL  Translated  by  variotw 
Oriental  scholars  iini]  edited  by  F.  Nfnx  Muller.  Series 
I  and  il.     I'ortv-niiie  voU.     Oxford:  (Jlarendoti  Press, 

1879-1902. 

il£Hi:  are  (e\v  t)iiiig!i  luort*  Iiitei-estlnjf  iii  Ibt*  hisitory  of 
neteenth -century  scholai'dbip  tliau  the  cai-eer  of  Pro- 
Bgor  Mnsc  MuIIor.  Tho  first  montion  of  his  name  by  aii 
DglUh  writer  of  reputo  which  we  renieniber  to  have  seen, 
Jcurs  in  the'  Boyle  Lectui-es'of  Frederick  Denisoii  Maurice 
\  the  'Religious  of  tlie  World'— a  volume  ftccounted.  not 
DJustiy,  when  it  appeared  iu  IMtS,  a  very  Bignilicaut  uigu 
the  ttmeH.  In  the  paswigo  to  whit-h  wo  refer,  Maurite 
dtcatcf*  'the  chief  belp8  '--vei-y  scanty  ones — '  which  the 
eetcDi  i^tiidcnt  possesses  for  a  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
tndu  faith,'  and  goes  on  to  welcome  the  nddition  to 
which  might  be  expected  from  "  a  young  German, 
in  Ixindon,  whom;  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  \s  pi-ofound, 
id  his  industry*  plua  tjuani  Germanica,  and  who  haa  It  in 
templation  to  publish  and  tmnslnte  all  the  VedBs.' 
t  young  German  was  Max  MUller.  who  soon  mode  full 
f  of  tho  endowments  with  which  ilaurico  ci-edited 
He  did  not,  indeed,  '  publish  and  traiiiilate 
tbe  Vedas,'  but  he  gave  to  the  world  a  complete 
ition  of  the  Rig-Vedn,  together  with  tlio  gloss  of 
yanu,  by  far  the  most  authoritative  of  tho  commeu- 
>rs;  and  In  the  series  of  the  'Sacred  Books  of  tbe 
'  now  before  us,  we  have  English  versions  from  his 
f  some  of  tho  more  striking  and  valuable  portions 
Vedic  literature.  But  thlw  is  only  n  small  pai-t  of  the 
Id's  debt  to  what  Maurice  aptly  caUe<l  *  his  indiistrj* 
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tturpaaaing  even  that  of  Germans.'    For  more  than  bolf  a 
eetitui*y  from  the  time  when  Maurice  wrote,  Max  Milller 
laboured  with  '  an  ardent  iinquenchable  zeul.'  not  only  in 
the  fields  of  Oriental  ^eholarshtp  and  compai-ative  philo- 
logy', but  in  the  contiguouji  domains  of  the  science  and 
philoNophy  of  religion  ;  reaping  those  abundant  har\'eat8 
which  are  garnered  in  his  many  precious  volumes,  and 
all  thti  time  '  wfjiring  bin  wischmi  lightly,'  and  e%'or  readj, 
with  gracious  nnd  winning  kindnettR,  to  impiLrt  from  hi* 
ample  stores  to  loss  richly  endowed  scholam.     Well  diil 
Dean  Church  tleMcrilxs  him  an  '  ono  who  moves  with  ea^^- 
under  an  accuniulatiou  and  weight  of  tho  most   vari^^j 
and  tninut.e  knowledge,  sufficient    to  nrush  inoMt  inliuts, 
but  who  brings  to  it  a  power  and  versatility  of  geniux  luid 
interpreting  imagination,  which  invests  bi)4  learning  wttli 
the  grace  of  [loelry,  and  who,  a  Gentian,  haw  gained  i 
conintand  over  the  resources  of  English,  which  an  Knglisli- 
man  might  envy.'  | 

But  it  is  not  our  intention,  upon  the  present  occaaion. 
to  review  and  ostinmte  Max  KiillorB  life-work,  or  to  dwell 
further  upon  '  the  memory  of  a  man   unstatniMl.'  wlio# 
religious  and  ethical  character  was  upon  tho  same  hi^:!! 
level  as  his  intclloctual.    A  more  fitting  occasion  fordoiti^ 
that,  wiU,  perhnpn.  prewent  itself  wheti  the  pinus  laliouri* 
accomplished  upon  which  hiH  ^vidow  i^  understood  to  be 
engaged)  and  hiH  biography  i:*  given  to  the  world.    Our 
immediate  concern  is  with  the  translations  of  the  "  Sacrod 
J^uok^4  of  the  Bast,'  plaimcd  by  him  mon:  thou  a  quarter 
of  a  ccatur>'  ago,  and  carried  on,  amid  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragementa  of  all  kinds,  with  signal  tjuccess.     A,n 'in- 
valuable series,'  Sir  Heni-j-  Maine  rightly  called  it :  and  5 
very  competent  German  scholar,  '\vriting  in  the  *  Litcrar- 
isches  Ccutralblatt '  for  April  1891,  oxpriiiised  the  opinion 
that  it  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  open  3atu>- 
krit   literature    to    Iho  world.      To  wpwik   of   it    in  miy 
detail  would,  of  course,  be  impots^ible  witliin  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  article.  All  that  wo  can  do  is  to  indicate  in 
the  briefest  outline,  and  as  If  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  pencil, 
what  the  forty-nine  volumes  of  tho  '  Saci-ed  Books  '  con- 
tain, and  then   to  point  to  some  of  the  more  striking 
aspacts  of  their  practical  value. 

Now  the  religinns  of  the  world  may  be  divided  into 
two   great   classes— those  which   possess    authoritative 
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oBcrad  Books  and  thoso  which  possess  thorn  not.  Mux 
MiUler's  object  in  the  tivo  serieis  bofore  ua,  woh  to  pi'^seut 
English  renderinKB  of  the  most  important  dociimentH  of 
the  six  ifreat  book-religions,  besides  Christianity,  which  are 
found  among  men,  throo  of  thorn,  BraliuiiuiHiii,  Buiidhiem, 
aad  Zoroaatrianitim.  being  Arynn  ;  two.  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  Turanian — if  the  word  be  still  admiaaible;  and 
OQH,  Mohumniediiniiim,  Semitic.  Hut  on  thiu  >tubject  it 
vill  be  well  to  let  Max  Miiller  spenk  for  himself.  The 
following  iH  u  quotntion  from  the  Pi*ugrAinme  whirh  ho 
,pat  forward  in  October  1870  :— 

S^  There  an?  not  luany  nation*  thnl  hnvu  pitwei-ved  sacrei) 
,tinK>^:  and  many  of  thoHR  Uiat  luivp  Iieeu  preserved  hitve 
hnt  lately  bcooine  atcoftxiblr*  to  iix  in  thoir  original  form 
Uiroutth  the  rapid  tulvantx;  of  OrioutAt  scholarship  in  Kurope. 
Ncithop  Oreeks,  nor  Komnnit,  nor  Gcrmnns,  nor  Colt*?,  nor 
Klavi-s  hav*^  Ic-ft  iw  anythinK  llmt  descrrcH  thi>  name  of  -Snei-ed 
Book^.  The  Uuuii-ric  Foeiu^  arc  mitioual  Epics,  Viko  tbi^  Hauu'i' 
ymna  nnrf  the  Nibc-hmge ;  and  the  Hoiuerie  Hyinns  have  never 
Inteircd  tlutt  KCiicrol  n.'cosuitiou  or  sjincUon  which  alone  cafi 
Inpart  to  the  i>oet!cal  effuMioim  of  iiersonal  piety  the  snered 
nrcaaoiiienl  ehanii'ter  w'hicli  i:^  the  dtHtinifiiinbing  feotiiivor 
thp  Vedii*  HymoM.  Tlie  RuorHd  literatim'  of  the  early  inliahi- 
taattt  of  Italy  M)eni8  to  liare  been  ol'  a  liturj^Ic-ul  i-uther  tliau 
,ciC  A  purely  religious  kind ;  and  whatever  the  Celts,  the  a«r- 
,alWf^  the  Slaves  may  linTe  pofvie^.'^tid  of  ^^ncred  traditiuiuf 
I  ibottt  their  godH  and  lierot-i^,  having  been  bauded  tlowu  by 
I  vol  tradition  chiefly,  has  ]>ei-ished  beyond  all  hope  of  re* 
o*t«ty.  Some  i>ortiunii  of  the  ij>ddas  alune  give  ua  an  idea  oS 
<rhat  the  religious  and  hemie  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians 
■Diy  have  been.  The  Eg>'pt)an8  ix»«!e9sod  Sacred  Hooks  j 
Ud  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  liarc  como 
'  ttown  to  us  In  various  forms.  ...  lu  Babylon  and  Assyria, 
I  ia\  Important  fragments  of  what  may  be  called  a  Saci'e<l 
I  'jteralurc  have  lately  come  to  light.  Tlie  luterprctutton, 
Wcver,  of  theee  Hieroglyphic  and  Cuneifonn  texts  is  as  yet 
ft  difficidt  that,  for  the  present,  they  are  of  interest  to  the 
^lAfdar  only,  and  hardly  available  for  hi-Htorical  purposes. 
"WTlnij.  out  of  (^■Diisidenitioii  the  .1eii'iv:ih  and  Clirintiun  Scrip- 
^itejs  it  appearif  that  the  only  great  and  original  religioun 
ftU|k  pfofoco  u>  be  founded  on  Saerod  Book».  and  have  pre  ' 
^Hptftbeai  In  niaDiUHrript,  are : — 

Vl.  Tlie  religion  of  tlie  lli-aUninuii. 

■  S.  The  religion  of  the  lullouors  of  Biuldlia.  «^ 
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S.  Tho  religion  of  tho  followers  of  Zaratfaustm  (ZonMs 

4.  Tlic  religion  of  the  foUoweps  of  Khttiif^-fO-Kze  (C-onfud' 

5.  Tho  religion  of  tho  fullowei-H  of  LHit-r.xe  (Luotxe). 
8.  TliH  religion  of  tlip  followt-rs  of  Mohflinmed. 

...  It  will  be  my  (mdcavour  to  ilivtde  the  twenty-four 
vuliimeH,  which  ni-o  ooutempluted  in  this  Series,  as  equally  at 
pUHaihle  nmon^  the  nix  religion;*.' 

The  number  of  the  volumes  of  tho  'S*icred  Bookfi' 
more  than  doubltKl  Max  Miiller's  estimate.  In^tc-ad  of 
twenty-four  volumes,  there  aro  forty-nine.  Wo  will  pin- 
eeed  to  point  out  what  ia  done  in  them  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  each  of  the  -lix  i*eli}{ions  above  iiieiitio0<KJ. 
Wo  will  indicate,  as  preciaoly  as  may  be,  the  actual 
i>xt<mt.  of  the  caiionia»l  Scnptunw  (so  to  speak)  of  each, 
aud  thou  wo  will  nhow  how  far  those  Scriptures  hare 
been  traii»lated  by  Max  Mtiller  and  his  associates. 

First,  then,  as  to  Bralniiinism.  We  use  the  tern 
with  i-eluctauce,  for  It  U  too  narrow,  but,  upon  the 
wliole.  it  id  preferable  to  Elinduium.  which  is  too  wide: 
no  one  can  may  wliat  Hinduism  is,  where  it  be^riiu  i« 
where  it  t>tidH,  The  reli^^iuUH  literature  €)f  Ttrahnirni«ni  i» 
uf  vast  extent,  and  is  divided  into  two  clas^t-s — Srut!.'  iw 
revelfition,  and  iiimfili,  or  tradition.  Hittti  claasMJti  art 
held  saci*ed,  but  tlie  authority  of  Smriti  is  only  socondao' 
or  derivative.  The  word  Smfi  signifies  •  that  which  U 
lu-jird  directly " ;  Svirtti,  that  which  is  rcmmnbercd  anJ 
handed  down.  Tho  Smti  literature  conaiets  of  the  Vwiiw. 
Tlie  t«rtn  *  veda  '  means  knowledge — the  supremo  know- 
k-dge  issuing,  like  breath,  from  the  self-existlug  Beio^i 
and,  like  hiui,  uell'-existeut.  Tliia  was  heard,  ur  oven 
by  ancient  sageti  called  Kisbts,  and,  thus  supematuraU, 
received  by  them,  was,  for  long  gimerations,  transmitted 
directly  through  Brahmius.  the  depositaries  of  the  divin* 
word.  Hindu  theologianB  vie  with  one  another  in  cell 
bratiug  its  transoendent  authority.  Hei-e  it  must  sufiBi 
to  quote  the  dictum  of  Manu :  '  The  Veda  is  beyond 
power  and  beyond  tho  roason  of  man ;  that  is  eertai: 
The  imperislmblo  Veda  i^upports  all  creatures,  and  is 
highest  means  of  salvation  for  this  creature  man.* 

There  are,  as  perhaps  we  nued  hardly  say,  four  V< 


*  la  tbin  utlelc  Ibv  only  diacrtttral  suuk  euiplo;^  ia  the  Ions 
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me  oldest  ami  mosl.  a  ulhoritative  uF  whi('h  is  the  Rig<Veda ; 
■Dtl  we  know  uo  better  account  of  them  than  that  given 
wy  Professor  Saycc  in  hut  'Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
uuiguage  ■  :— 

I  'The  Rio'Veda,'  he  ivrltes,  "is  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
bemE  of  various  dates,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  eartiest 
my*  of  the  Arj-sn  inTasion  of  north-western  India ;  the 
mole  collection,  however,  may  })ei  i-oii^hly  ascribed  to  at 
list  the  fourieenth  or  fifteenth  ceoUiry  BX'.  In  course  of 
■ne  it  canK>  to  oAHunie  a  fywi-e«l  chai-auter.  and  the  theor>-  of 
■Bplratiou,  invontnl  to  fiii|>)x>rt  this,  goe*  much  boyond  thr 
■OPt  cxtrcmo  Uicory  of  Torl»l  iii.<ipiration  nmr  held  in  the 
■nriah  or  the  (^hrUtiaii  Church.  The  H.ifl-l'efta  wm*  divided 
■to  t<?n  tnandalas,  or  I>ook?>.  each  niandaln  >K-ing  assigned  to 
■me  old  family :  and  out  of  thesA  w<>re  formed  three  now 
ndat — the  Vajur,  the  Santa,  and  Uie  Atharfa.  The  i'ajur 
md  the  Sama  may  be  described  oa  prayer-booka  complied 
iom  the  Riff  for  the  use  of  the  choristei's  and  t^e  luhiisters 

■  the  priests,  and  contain  little  besides  what  is  fotmd  in  the 
prliest  and  most  sacrpd  Vecla.  .  .  .  Tii*"  Athnri^na  may  be 
■Bcribcd  an  a  cotlcctioQ  of  jxrenis  mixed  up  with  popular 
Ijfings,  medical  advice,  magical  formulae,  and  the  like' 

I  So  much  concerning  Sruti.  As  to  the  second  and  in- 
prior  cloas  of  Hindu  Sacred  Books,  which,  though  founded 
p  the  Vedic  revelation,  arc  thought  to  havo  bccu  dc< 
pipred  by  human  authors,  wo  shnll  rito  the  clear  and 
bmpendious  description  given  by  Sir  Monier  William*  in 
Hs  -work  ou  •  Hinduif^in "  :— 

I  ■  In  its  widest  acceptation  Smriti  may  Iw  «aid  to  denr>it> 
BDo^  the  whole  nf  jxwst-Vcdic  litcratiim  luid^r  fonr  head.-*: 
b  the  MX  VedAngafi  (viz.,  1.  the  h'tUpn,  or  Smutn-AHtrrm, 
Bdoh  arE'  ruloB  for  applying  the  Mantra  and  BrShmana  to 
mt\ic  saeriflces;  2.  Sifeahtt,  or  the  sripnce  of  pronunciatioa: 
I  C/ui»4//«,  or  metre ;  4.  .Yi>iijt/a,  or  exponition  of  the  Veda: 
EVffilftarana,  or  f*rammar;  fl.  Jyotishn,  or  aiitronomy) ;  (6) 
It  Sm&rta-sfltras,  under  the  two  division-i  of  Orihyas&tras, 
Irolee  relating  to  domestic  ritee.  and  SatnajfOearika'Hifrtt^, 
ktillg  to  conventinnaJ  u.<uige» ;  (r)  the  niiAmia-sAKtran.  or 
uw-bookD."  especially  the  Iuwm  of  Manu.  Yfijiiavalkya,  and 
Ber  w>>called  iuspire<]  law|nvers,  siippospd  to  havp  gron'n 
■I  of  the  Sm&rta-!4utnu :  (d)  the  I]hnkti-»itstraE>,  including 
it  JtihOMiM,  or  *'  legendary  {xiem^,"  viz.,  tho  groat  epic  po«>m 
bed  Mnh&bbilrata,  and  the  other  greab  epie  railed  BilmAyana 

■  n(th    the  httt-cr  i»   mthi>r  a  Kavtja   by  a  kno^s'iix  \\\\V(\a\\ 
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author  than  an  ItiliAHn  attributed  to  mipcrhuman  atithonhip]: 
and  ini^lutUiif;  aI»o  tbc  pIf];fateon  Ptirntmg,  or  aucient  legeiuUi^ 
histories,  with  their  train  of  eighteen  Inferior  Purftnaa(t'fa- 

pur<lnt»),  and  siibsoquent  Trtntrns.' 

Such  aro  Ihu  Sacred  Book«  of  Brahinimsm.  Of  cootm 
Professor  Max  Muller  and  bis  learned  associates  by  nn 
means  contemplated  n  translation  of  all  o£  them— in 
enterprise  for  which  tlw  forly-nino  volumes  of  the  two 
series  hefoi-fl  uh  would  have  been  utterly  insuffiricnl. 
To  Sntii  they  devnt*  tnn  \*oluniOM,  in  which  they  preseBl 
versions  of  some  of  t.ho  most  striking  and  I'liaracteri.'rtic 
portionM  of  Vixiic  liU-raliiro.  To  pc>«t-V«T(lic  Hteroturr, 
Smriti.  eleven  volumes  have  been  assigned ;  and  tbcw 
<vntain  trariMlntionH  of  the  Vedanta -Sutras,  the  Grihya- 
Sutras,  the  InRtitiitcH  of  Maim  and  Vishnu,  the  Aphori«nL« 
of  ApastJiniba,  Vasii^hthn,  and  Jiaudhayana,  and  certaiu 
minor  Iaw-hook«,  tho  Rhagavad-Gita  and  two  othw 
Gitas.  Let  us  glaiicy  first  at  the  Sriiti  literature  pre-senteJ 
to  UH  in  the  '  SarrE^t  Hooks,"  and  then  at  the  .S'lurf/i. 

The  Veda  ronsists  of  three  part«  which  are  kaown  b« 
Mantras,  Brahmanas,  and  Upanishadn — Ttymnii.  Ritual 
Rulea,  and  Philosophical  Troatises.  we  may  roughly  saj'- 
The  Hynms  of  tho  Kif;-Vcdn  arn  of  rourno  the  oldest  part 
of  these,  and  ai-o  of  unique  interest  and  imiKJrtanco  in 
the  hintory  of  i*eIigion.  Translations  of  some  of  (he 
principal  of  them  are  ^fiven  iti  vols,  xxxli  and  xl>-i  of  tJi*" 
•Saered  Rook?*,'  thos<>  in  the  fi rut-mo nt ion od  volume  Ix'iiit; 
by  Max  Muller,- and  those  in  the  second-ineritioned  by  Dr 
OldonberfjT'  ^Vn  need  baldly  s*iy  how  admirably  both 
these  diHtinguisbed  scholars  have  oxecntod  their  task— « 
task  the  arduousncss  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  tlio**" 
unversed  in  Oriental  studies  to  apprerJate.  Bui  on  tlii^ 
point  wo  will  quote  the  words  of  Max  Miillen— 

•  It  it*  difficult,'  he  writes  in  hi»  Preface  to  his  transhtioo 
of  1  he  Hymns. '  to  explain  to  those  who  hare  not  thenujelvw 
worked  at  thw  Veda.  iu>\v  iL  in  that,  though  wu  may  nndsr 
stand  almost  every  word,  yet  we  Hud  it  so  difficidi  to  lay 
hold  of  a  whole  chain  of  eounM;l«d  thougbtv  and  to  (&>- 
vover  expreasions  thnt  will  not  throw  a  ui-onK  shade  on  1^ 
oriRinal  features  of  the  aneii^nt  woi-ds  of  tho  Vwln.  Wn 
have,  on  the  one  haod,  to  avoid  givinjc  to  our  translatinnf  to* 
iDOdem  a  ch8nM;ti>r,  or  i)ara]>h rasing  insteod  of  trandatUig'. 
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Trhile.  on  the  otlier,  we  tutiiiiot  )-otain  expnwsioiut  whicli,  if 
literally  i-vnik-mi  in  KngliMli,  nr  any  mndoni  tongtie,  would 
h&ve  aa  sir  nF  qiiaintnns^  or  iLhrnirdity  totally  for«ign  to  the 
iuteutaoD  of  the  tuicient;  jjoettj.  Thorcarc,  as  all  Vedic;  ijcholarN 
know,  whole  verseB  wliioh,  an  yet,  yield  no  Betuu}  whatever. 
tliere  are  wordii  the  raeauiug  of  which  we  cau  only  guetiti.' 

In  volnnir  xHi  wc  have  n  tranNlHtion  hy  IVofeavsor 
Maurice  Bloonifield  of  thy  most  characteristic  Hymns  of 
thp  Atliarva-Teda,  comprising  but  ouo  thiiil  of  tl»e  entire 
trork.  i'mfcwiai'  Bloom  Hold,  like  Prof<t>s(ir  Mnx  Miilt(>r 
uid  Dr  Oidcnberi?,  does  not  meraly  ti'ivn»lat«.  but  t>uppIio» 
t  learned  introduction  and  a  copious  coninicntni'y. 

Sin^larly  interejitiu^'  are  these  <4{M>cimenK  of  the 
earliest  religions  conceptions  and  HHpirationsof  the  Indian 
bmnrb  of  tho  Arj'an  race.  Thoro  is  an  incomniiiniroblo 
clianii,  as  of  the  brcatb  of  spring,  or  the  prattle  of  child- 
hood, about  Ihitt  literature,  which  appealed  stt-ongfy,  as 
ndght  have  been  expected,  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive  in- 
tflllwtof  Tlenn  Church.  Hf  speaks tendnrly  of 'its  natural 
freshneKsandcoraparativo  simplicity  in  its  apparent  efTort 
really  to  i-ecogniseand  express  the  mysteiy  of  what  is  seen 
in  nature  and  believed  beyond  it ' :  and  he  acknowledges 
warmly  'our  great  debt  to  the  Kcholai's  who  havo  opened 
10  08  a  glimpse  of  that  primeval  and  mj-sterious  world." 
"The  common  and  prominent  element  in  these  HjTnns,'  ho 
wlds.  'is  their  ^nse  of  the  grcntncss  and  wonder  and 
Bt«ry  of  external  nRture.  Tlu'  composers  of  them 
irofonndly  impressed  by  the  conviciEion  thai  m  its 
ir  but  bveiTioworing  magiiiHcenec,  and  behind  its 
there  wnn  a  living  presence  aud  power  greater 
ihan  itself,  and  its  master,  to  which,  though  out  of  sight 
4ad  beyond  reach,  men  could  have  access  .  .  .  and  what 
tbey  so  keenly  felt ,  and  bo  awfully  acknowledged,  they  had 
attained  an  adequate  instniment  to  body  forth  in  words." 
-JTe  can  Knd  mom  here  for  only  one  of  these  compositions 
Bit  is  a  very  characteristic  on© — a  Hymn  to  the  Dawn,  as 
■uiHlated  by  ^fn-c  Mliller  :~ 

*8h«i  shintT"  on  us  like  n  >t.imiK  wife,  niu^int;  evt'i-v  living 
being  to  go  to  his  work.  The  fire  bnd  to  be  kindled  by  mcu; 
•h«  brmtirht  light  by  strikiDR  don^i  darknef«*4. 

'Sho  roM  up.  spreading  for  aud  wide,  und  m<}viug  towanb 
CKiy  004.    t*be  tiivn-  iu  /jiightnesa,  wcariug  hvv  \iriUv&u\.  %w:- 
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meal.    The  mother  of  the  com  (of  the  momiap  pload»), ' 
leader  of  the  days,  she  shooe  gold-coloured,  lovely  to  behold. 

'She,  the  fortunat*,  who  brings  the  eye  of  the  gods,  wh^ 
leads  the  white  and  lovely  st«ed  (of  the  sun),  the  D&Tm,  wn- 
5«en,  rcvpAltyt  by  her  ntys,  irtth  brilliant  treasures  she  fellom 
every  one, 

'Thou  who  art  n  bleesing  where  thon  art  near,  drive  Ur 
&Tray  the  unfriendly ;  make  the  pasturea  wide,  give  us  safety ' 
Rcnaove  tlie  haters,  briug  tiTiwurci* !  Raise  up  wealth  to  thi 
worshipper,  thou  iniRhty  Da«ii. 

'  Shine  for  tut  with  thy  beet  raj's,  thou  bright  Dawn, 
who  lengtheomt  our  life,  thou  the  love  of  all,  n-bo  givest 
food,  who  givcdt  US  wealth  in  cows,  horees  and  chariots, 

'Thou,  dsughternf  the  Sky,  tliou  high-born  Dawn,' 
the  Vastabthas  magnify  with  song!,  give  us  riches  high 
wide :  all  ye  gods,  protect  ua  always  with  your  blessings.' 

The  second  division  of  the  Veda,  representing  a  lat 
stratum  of  religious  thought  than  the  Mantras,  is  the  Brill' 
manafl,  a  tranBlation   of  one  of  which,  the  Satapat 
BriUmuina,  flUs  voiutnes  xii,  xxvi,  xlt,  xHti,  and  xliv  of ' 
'  Sacred  Books.*    The  Brahmanos  are  ritualistic  pi 
and  illustrations,  written  in  pros«  by  Brahmins,  chlefiy' 
OS  Directories  in  conducting  the   complicated  saerifieii^ 
services  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  compositio 
Unlike  the  Mantras,  they  are  of  no  general  interest. 
feasor  Eggplinp,  to  whom  wo  nwo  tho  tranKlation  of 
Satapatha-Brrihmann  before  us,  plaintively  remarks: 
wearisome  prolixity  of  expo«itton,  characterised  by 
matic  assertions  and  a  flimsy  s>-mbolism,  rather  thau 
serious  reasoning,  those  works  arc  perhaps  not  eq| 
anywhere.'    Slill  theynni  of  extreme  value  to  the 
as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  religious  conditjj 
of  India,  from,  say,  800  B.c.  to  500  B.r.    How  n  umeroti 
sacrifices  then  were,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
other  language  is  there  so  large  a  proportion  of  wonb 
relating  to  fhom  at>  in  Sanskrit.    Of  course  in  the  mode 
phase  of  Hinduism  they  have  disappeared,  except  in 
temple.1  of  the  sanguinary  goddess  Kali. 

But  the  division  of  Vedio  literature  possessing  wid 
and  deepest  interest  is  the  Upanishade,  some  of  the  ma 
impoHant  of  which  have  been  trannlnt-ed  by  Max  Mii 
in  volumes  i  and  xv  of  the  '  .Sacred  Book*^ ' — ti  far  mot 
jirdiinuH  tnak.  \7v  may  obpetwe,  than  the  tram^latioB  <4 
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the  Vedic  Hymns,  on  account  of  the  romotonoss  of  OricntJil 
metaphysics  from  European  thought.  Western  philosophy 
' — all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy  as  distin- 
[gnisbed  from  specidative  physics — is  esseutiaUy  Hellenic. 
We  are  the  intellectual  offspring  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
iBat  Hindu  philosophy  is  cant  in  quite  another  mould.  It 
n  suiffenerin.  Hence  the  extreme  diffirulty  of  trnnslatinjt 
reertain  of  its  technical  terms  into  the  tonguee  of  the 
Imodern  world.  Take  the  word  ntman,  for  example.  Xo 
lequivalent  for  it  cau  bo  found  in  Freudi.    The  only  course 

t'or  a  tranRlator  of  the  I'panishadfi  into  that  languaf^o  ia 
:o    retain    the  original,   with  «n  explanatory    note.      Iti 
English  *  Helf '  most  nearly  represents  it.  and   has,  ver^' 
ropcrly,  b<H;n  employed  by  Max  Miiller  to  translate  tt. 

Tbeee  sin^ilar  treatiaea  deserve  far  more  than  the  pass- 
bginmtion  wbichwecaa^vo  thorn  hero.  What  the  word 
'upanishad  *  means  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  Hindu 
^ilosophers  derive  it  from  the  root  '  sad,'  in  the  sense  of 
iMtroction, because  these  holy  writings  destroy  ignorance 
ud  passion ;  or  in  the  sense  of  approaching,  wliich  tbo 
Word  alao  bears,  bocjiuso  tbey  bring  n  man  noar  to  Brah- 
man. European  scholar?,  more  scientifically,  if  less  pic- 
tqrasqnely,  take  the  word  to  mean  *  session."  particularly 
k  SQOifion  of  pupils  at  a,  respectful  diHtancc  from  their 
iMcber :  for  the  root '  aad '  means  also  to  sit. 

The  roniroversy  is  Imth  interesting  and  significant.* 

(^Hiatever  may  be  the  end  of  it,  there  can  be  no  question 

Ihat  yinx  Miiller  is  well  warranted  in  raying.  '  The  Hindus 

'a  the  Upanishads  reached  the  loftiest  height*  of  philo- 

iophy.'  Schopenhauer — who,  fora  knowlwlg«  of  them,  waa 

)bliged  to  have  recourse  t-o  the  notalwa>'s  very  intelligible 

Latin  version  made  by  Anquctil  Dupon-on  from  a  Persian 

p-analation — goes  a  great  deal  further  in  his  admiration. 

e  ■wrjtea — we  compress  him  a  little — '  How  i»  every  on« 

'ho,  by  diligent  study,  has  become  familiar  with  that  in- 

mparablo  work,  stirred  to  the  very  depth  of  his  soul  I 

m  every  sentence  deep,  original,  and  sublime  thought* 

iiise,  and  the  whole  is  pen-adcd  by  a  high  and  holy  and 


trtaor  Hotikin*.  fn  IiIm  1«at-ti«d  work,  'ThoGn>)it  Kpto  of  Initia' 

,  retnarkx  that  in  tlic  MnliitihArala  '  thr  uord  hiui  mo  dlHlfovt  inaaii- 

11  iD»in»,  on  lb«  i>ni>  linnd,  my^t^ry,  Mcret  wIsdotD,  coisontlal  trntli.' 

ae».  .  .  .  Bvi  In  other  ras^ii  tTiMnlehart  Idelparlj  n  IIt«nir7  vorlc,  <>v^t< 

;in  Bntmio^m  ir>  UictnyofprtMwftbwbleb  It  UMntHtimiwldcnttcKl. 
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eonipsit  Rpirit.     How  thoroiif^hly  is  the  mind  here  vrsfhrn 
cleau  of  fill  early  cn^raft-iid  .Jdwish  supnrstittonn,  nnd  nf 
all  philosophy  that  cringes  before  thoec  supci'stitiotif '.    In 
the  whole  world  thoro  is  no  study  no  bonuficial  uud  so 
elerating.     It  ba»  been  ihp  Kolm-e  of  my  life;  it  will  br 
tho  solftce  of  my  death.'    And  he  predict**  that  'Indian 
wisdom   will    flow    hack   tipon    Euivpcs   and    pp«)ducc  « 
thorouffh  change  in  ourknowingand  thinking.'    'Whether 
or  no  that  prrdiction  will  bo  ac(HimpH«hr«l.  rptnnins  tit  N 
fwcn.     But  before  we  pass  away  from  tliis  subject  there  ib 
one  remark  which  wo  tdiould  like  to  make.     It  in  ri 
limeii  claimed  for  Kiinl  that  he  hn«  laid  bare  the  wh 
apparatus  nf  niir  thought;   that  he  han  revealed  for  o" 
the  hoie  of  unr  knowledge  ;  although,  indned,  his  doctriiiEi 
on    this  matter  was  anticipated    by    Aquinas.      He  haii 
shown    that   ovcrything    in    i-cpreeantud    to    tfao    ssnSM 
through  tho  mind,  in  what  are  called  '  VorsteUungen  "- 
intellectiinl   ropi-c&entations — under  those  conditioni:  of 
lime  and  space  which  we  cannot  think  away.    Thus 
wo    know    thingtt   phenomenally,      ^ow  phonomoua 
pretty    much    what   the    ITpanishads,  or   rather,  a   Inter 
school    of    philoKOpheni,    founding    themselves    on 
Upaninhftdfl,  cjill    mayd — illusion.     They  an;  tht-   ap 
ances  of  things,  not  things  in  themi:<elveH.    Can  we  g^ 
hoyond  phenomena?   Gan  we  penetrate  tho  veiJ  of  inriya? 
How  Kant   anttwcred   tliat  question  wo  need   not  hcrt 
oonaider.    The  llindu  phtlosophera  imdortakc  to  indicata 
thn  way  in  which    man  may  find  his  true  self  (alman] 
indy pendent  of  all,  and  identical  with  the  highest 
And  here  we  may  titlv  rite  a  few  sentences  from  Max 
.Mtaier:— 

*  There  is  not  whal  could  be  called  a  philosophical  sj-b 
in  tbMO  Upjimshada.  They  are,  in  the  true  dense  of  the  woi 
guwses  Bt  truth,  frequently  coutradictiiiR  each  other,  yet 
tending  in  one  direction.  The  keynote  of  the  old  VpB 
slijids  is  "  Know  thy  Self."  but  with  a  much  deeptfr  racftnlnc 
than  that  of  tho  Vr!u9i  rtavnr  of  the  Dolphic  oracle.  Tb' 
"Know  thy  Self"  of  the  ITpftnisbads  niennH.  know  thy  tmr 
Self,  tliflt  wlUch  miderlies  thino  Egu.  itnd  fliid  it  iiud  know  il 
in  the  higheM,  the  oteninl  Self,  the  Out'  without  a  .Se<"ond^ 
which  underlies  the  whole  world.  This  was  the  Bnol  solni 
of  lite  search  after  the  luRoite,  the  luvlBiblo,  the  L'nkno 
the  Divine,  a  Hoareh  begun  in  tUo  WaQv\eR\.V\yTOii^  «f  the  Vi 
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iBd  ended  in  the  LTpauiehads.  or.  as  they  n-cri^  aftvrwaititt 
nlled.  tlie  VMfiiita,  the  eod  or  the  hif^hest  object  of  the 
Veda.' 


The  kernel  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy — 'the  great 
MOtence,'  it  in  called — is  'tat  Lvam  haj,'  'that  art  thou.* 
Thnu.  O  neophyte,  art  thyself  the  Brahman  whom  thou 
L»Mke8t  t«  know ;  thou  thyself  art  a  part  of  the  Ail  I 

And   uow  let  us  glance  at   the    pout-Vedie  and    Inns 
Furred   literature  (Smriti)  trHnslated   in   volumes   ii,  vii. 
[tiii  liv.  XXV.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxiii,  xsxiv.  sxxviii,  and  xlWit. 
lost  three  mentioned  volumes  nro  from  the  pen  of 
Thibaut.  and  contain  the  Vodanta-SutraM — the  wtjrd 
lira'  meanH  a  string— «hort  aphorisms  embodj-ing:,  in 
leir  totaIit>',  a  complete  body  of  Vedanta  philosophy, 
luid  presenting,  to  quote  u  dictum  of  Edgar  Quinet,  '  the 
tnoei  lofty  and  Holrmn  afHnmttion  of  the  rights  (»f  abso- 
hite   being  ever  made  in   the  world.'     Volume  viii  con- 
tains a   translatirm  by  a   learned  Hindu,  Mr  Telang,  of 
the  well-known  Bhagavad-Gita,  a  poem  characterised  by 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  (wt  *  the  mo»t  iHMiuiiful,  prrhapR 
th?  only  true  philutiophical  Hong  existing  in  any  known 
loi^^o ' ;    and  of    two  other  Gita».      In   volumes  xxix 
Land   nxx   Dr  Oldonberg   translates  the  Orihyo-Sfitru«,  a 
lual   of    domebiic   religious   rites.      The   rest  of  the 
imas  above  enunierated  are  devoted  to  the  law-books, 
wbidb   unquestionably  the  mo«t  important — though 
:  oUiera  are  far  from  uuimpurUknt— 18  the  tiumpilntiun 
known  aa  'The  La^\'i*  "f  Manu,'  contained  in  volume  xxv. 
To  this  we  must  devote  a  few  lineK. 

*  The  LawH  of  Manu '  is  perhaps  the  work  of  highest 
lalhority  in  Smriti  literature.    It  is  a  manual  not  merely 
fflfl«wb«tof  religion  and  philosnphj',  and  although,  doubt- 
less, at  first  merely  a  local  collection,  is  now  regarded 
(brooghout  India  with  n  reverence  wecond  only  to  thai 
Kh*en  to  the  Veda,  upon  which  it  is  professedly  bosod. 
"The  root  of  the  law,"  its  «uppo84>d  author  deelaivy,  '  in 
the  Veda  and  the  trnditionit  and  rustoniK  of  those  who 
know  the  Voda.'    Wo  need  hardly  observe  that  the  de- 
narcatiDn  now  gcnon»lly  provoiling  Iwtwecn  jurispru- 
iaoee  and  religion  wm*  unknown  to  the  antique  ivorld. 
I'rimitive  law  was  a  branch  of  primitive  religion;  or,  if  wo 
•ke  M>  to  put  the  matter,  religion  wqk  law  m  Wtn  \w^*ai\. 
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expros(>ion.     And   thus,  to  quoto  a.  cln^ic  iostance,  W 
find  Plato  in  "The  Republic '  describing  '  the  erection  of 
temples  and  the  appointment  of  sacrifices  and  other  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  gods,'  and  '  aJl  the  observance* 
which  we  must  adopt  in  order  to  propitiate  the  inhAbl* 
t«ntt?  of  the  other  -n-orld,'  as  '  the  most  momentous,  tbr 
most  august,  and  the  highest  acts  of  legislation.'    Wbo 
Manu  was,  and  when  bo  lived,  wo  know  not;  nor  shall 
wp  f^ver  piercf;  *  the  mists  of  fnhling  timr  "  which  hidii  (hii 
knowledge  frona  us.     Hin  name  is  generally  derived  t'l-oni 
'  man,'  *to  know' — to  know  the  moaning  of  the  Voda,  that 
iR.     Ho  in  regardtid  as  (he   mouthpiece  of   Brahnui.  tbr 
real  giver  of  the  preceptH  which  he  delivered-  ■•  God  spakr 
theen  words  and  said.'    Wc  may  account  of  him  oe  a  KM 
of  Hindu  Mo^BS ;  nor  will  his  laws  Huffor  by  oomparison 
with  the  code  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew  legislator. 

But  'The  Laws  of  Manu,'  ns  wc  have  them,  are  not 
wholly  the  primitive  legislation  which  they  profese  to  he. 
Thoy  are  a  recast,  by  a  sage  called  Bhriga,  of  a  more 
ancient  Dharma.  This  has  been  established  by  5fax  Miiller's 
weighty  and  ingenious  arguments,  now  accepted  os  con- 
elusive  by  all  competent  scholars.  But  there  can,  be  little 
doubt  that  Max  Milller  was  in  error  in  iiwribiug  »o  bW 
a  date  as  thn  fourth  century  of  our  era  tn  our  prcscol 
Manu-Smriti.  and  that  Sir  Henry  Maine,  followiuK  Mas 
M^er  too  implieitty,  and  indeed  going  lieyond  him,  n~o.i 
led  t<j  undervalue  it,*  Dr  Biihler.  whoste  untimely  death 
it  is  not  too  murh  in  rail  nn  irrcpamhle  Iorh  to  Sanskni 
scholarship,  has  shown  in  the  Introduction  to  volmm" 
XXV  that  the  Manu-Smriti,  as  we  liave  it,  is  regardcil  a- 
a  law-book  'claiining  the  allogiancn  of  nil  Aryans,  aiiti 
generally  acknowledged  by  them,'  but  that  it  must  V 
considered  ae  merely  a  new  edition  of  the  original  text. 
Br  Biihler  i«  of  opinion  that  'it  certainly  existed  in  tht 
second  century  A.D.,  and  seems  to  have  been  compoe>4vl 
between  that  dat«  and  the  second  rentury  b.c.'  ;  and  in 
this  opinion  Professor  Cowell  and  Mr  Talboya  Wheelpi' 
concur.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  point  we  moAt- 
refer  our  readers  to  Biihler's  masterly  pages.  We  raji- 
not  pass  away  from  them  without,  obser^dng  that  thi-* 
edition  of    his — framed,  as    bo    modestly  says,  on   ihc 
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■BDslation  of  8ir  William  Jones — tseems  to  us  to  ap- 
iruuch  an  naiir  tut  poewible  to  pBrfei'tion.  AccurAt«  and 
Bnplc  scholarship  is  displayed  in  eveiy  line  of  it.  The 
fttroduction  in  ii  iitoUcl  of  lucid  and  iuKvuioiu  cnticism ; 
he  nppcrudix  of  quotations  from  Manu  found  in  other 
undu  luw-lx>okK  repreHentM  n  viuti  iiniount  of  learned 
ibour ;  and  the  sji'nopsis  of  parallel  pa.'«sage»  from  t}i<; 
Ibarma-Sutrofl  and  Smritls,  as  woll  as  of  the  wholly 
r  partially  identical  vei-ses  id  the  Mabubhurata.  Pari- 
kra,  Munava  yruddbaknlpa,  the  rpiiniMhads,  and  other 
lorks,  is  a  masterpiece  of  erudition. 

I  So  much  niu-st  huIUvb  &h  to  the  Brahininical  literature 
InnBlatfld  in  the  two  serips  of  the  '  Sacred  Books.'  We 
rill  now  go  on  to  RuddhiKm.  And  here  we  i*hal\  put  our- 
blvea  chiefly  under  the  gutdeutw  of  that  motit  accompllabad 
md  tndefntiiirHhIe  scholar,  ProfeHnor  Hhy.s  DavitlH.  who 
^  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  i-eveal  to  us  the  secrets 
■  this  great  religion — the  religion  for  more  than  two 
DDUsand  years  of  half  mankiiid.  and  Htill  the  ino»t  widely 
Iffused  of  the  world's  creeds.  Uuddbisni.  of  course,  like 
ftiristiaiiity,  boa  undct^one-  cudlesa  ti-nusfoiiantious.  Of 
ii  religions  the  dictum  nf  Aquiruis  IioIiIk  gnc>d  :  '  Quidquid 
pdpitur  secundum  moduui  recipientis  recipitur.'  They 
Be  reoeivftd  aef*»rding  tn  the  ineiutum  of  thi>  rtTi-ipieiit; 
(Uiir  duvelupnietit  varieit  with  the  m»\  int^j  which  they  are 
■St.  The  Buddhism  of  Thibet  i»  as  far  removed  frotu 
be  Buddfaijtni  of  Sukyii-Muni  as,  let  u»  Kuy,  the  ChriM- 
puuty  of  AbytiBinia  from  the  Christianity  of  Jesua  Christ, 
he  Buddhism  uf  Cliinii  Ik  very  far  from  identical  with 
be  Buddhism  of  Ceylon.  Tlie  Buddhism  of  Japan  differs 
k  xaatxy  very  important  particulars  from  the  Buddhiam 
I  Slam.  It  is  custoinar}',  indeed,  to  speak  of  two  great 
iirilioiiB  in  Buddhism :  to  oppose  the  BuddhLim  of  the 
puthem  Church  to  the  Buddhism  of  the  Northern. 
|ttt,  an  Professor  Rh}*!;  Davids  ha«  pointed  out,  in  his 
Bibbert  Lectures,'  this  way  of  speaking  is  incorrect, 
ohere  wan,'  he  writes,  'h  unity  in  Southern  lUiddbiiini, 
lit  there  has  b««n  no  such  unity  in  Xorthem  Buddhism. 
ve  may  talk,  indeed,  of  Northern  Buddhisms,  but  it 
nuld  bo  better  tu  keep  the  Buddbtitm  of  each  of  the 
BTthcru  Countries,  in  which  it  bus  been  udopttst,  »oparate 
pd  diHtinctr  both  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  Wiii{vu,^«; 
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Onu  retuon  of  the  lutity  once  existing — and,  indeed,  uot 
wholly  loflt^ — in  Southern  Buddhinm  it*  tbut  it  poeacmeB  an 
authoritative  Scripture  canon  which  the  North  Baddhlfii 
churches  do  not  possoss."  *Tliero  is  every  reason  tobelievp, 
writ«s  Mr  Rhy.s  Dnrids  in  his  *  Manual,*  •  that  the  PilJ- 
Pitakas,  now  extant  in  Ceylon,  are  substautially  ideatittl 
with  the  books  of  the  Southern  canon  ns  settled  at  tbr 
<.>>tuioil  of  Patua  about  the  year  250  b.c.'     It  is,  unques- 
tionably, to  the»e  PitukuM  that  we  mnat  gti  for  what  is, «! 
all  oventA.  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  teaching  of 
Siikyfl-Muni  and    his  e/irlip«t  follnwen*.     They  are  Uii 
ill  nunilw:!-:  the  Vinaya-Pitaka — Dl»<'ipline  for  the  Or 
of  Ittuldhit^t  Monks — which  containi)  tivu   troatiMs; 
Sutlrt-Pifcakaf- — r)iHCours««  for  the  Laity — which  cont 
thirteen  treatixeA-,   and  the  Abhitlhamma.  hitherto 
dered   'Metaphysics.'   a    translotinn    t«    which    ProfeMOl 
lihys  Davids  objecte  on  the  ground  that,  as  Buddliisnj 
does  not  reeof^ine  a  noul,  it  cjun  have  no  ntetaphymnhj 
The  Abhidhamnia-lStaka  cuiitaiuM  seven  ti^eatise^.     Wrt] 
should  here  observe  that  the  word  '  pitakaH,'  which  dimimJ 
baskets,  ii*  not  luted,  Mr  Rhrx   Davids  telU  nit,  in 
f!iuTod  Books  of  the  Buddfat!it  canuu,  and  That  whm  it' 
first  came  into  use  in  unknown.     He  odds;  -The  tertom 
t/uiel  of  the  comparison  i^  not  the  bucket,  or  the  box.  as  • 
receptacle  for  pivsorx'atiou.  but  as  a  means  of  bandiog 
on  ;  as  East^'m  navview  removing  eartli  put  it  into  biukctl 
and  pass  them  from  hand  to  hand.     So  tho  expreaakm 
"the  Three  Baskets"  do«s  not  mc&n  "the  three  eoUec- 
tiona,"  but  the  three  bodies  of  oral  tradition  lianded  down 
from  teacher  to  teacher.'    The  three  Pali-Pitakas.exchian 
of  the  repetitions  in  th«-m,  which  arr  frequent  *iid  long. 
would  occupy  about  double  the  space  of  the  English  Bible. 
One  t^nth  uf  them  (speaking  roughly)  has  been  tnundatoti 
ill  *thu  Saci«d  Books.'     Volume  x  cuniaina  llax  MoUct'^ 


•  Tligmtetri»lftl— iM*tUwrt«fiifcHi  BeMMawwoe  wm  iwiiri 
■I.  Kantohto'a  Com«a  fci  Uwfc*— My  at  ■«»«■■  Sm  Mr  fthj^  Usrlds 
rt-iiuitk*,  'S*cm4  BdoIBs'toL  zxzvt,  Ik.  ff^  llu,  IS:  -SIm*  thkt  Uuto,' bf 
••l»ufm<«,  *tb«  raim  of  C^bu,  Japan.  %mA  TUwi  &*v«  beea  U»»  to  t]tii> 
publtolrad  mOwilaM  •(  BMdMM  teats ;  kM  MM  ar  IbMB  «««cc«km  c«tfi 
inrport*  to  b«  •  ««ao«  «( tte  Sa^Mna-' 

t    SatM-  b  Uw  PAH  v^vslMi  •(  Ite  Skadfcxk  -a«Kb*    'Jim  wwL 

mriu»  Mr  Ithjrs  DarUfc  -  ««§  ^itftmd  Is  Ike  "^"^'^     mi  aasd  hj  iImb 

I*  111*  mate  at  k  iltvtmft^  •  <kaf»m.  •  tmaM  pwUbb  of  •  ■mml  bonk  la 

»ftMfc.iiarHif  oMpwu  w<— ifcttewli  iil  ii  !■  mi  orl— «i>aii  laC." 
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don  of  tha  Dhammapada.sometimee  called  'TfaePatliH 
teligiun,' a  moat  interesting- collection  of  verses,  chiefly 
d  from  the  liuddhi^t  ticriptui-es — a  sort  of  hymn-book, 
'essor   Rhys  Tiuvid-i  chIIk  it— unquestionably  setting 

the  fundamentals  of  the  Buddha's  doctrine.    In  this 

le  i»  aXsn  included  PrufcHNor  FausbuH's  truuHliitiun 
e  Sutta-Nipata,  dii^coun^e^  attributed  to  tlie  Buddlia, 
h,  the  Profossor  remarks,  'no  doubt  contains  some 
tantfi  iif  primitive  BuddhiHm.'  In  volume  xi  Pro- 
9r  Khyn  DiLvid»  Kiven  u»  .^eren  Suttars,  selected  by  him 
>ntaining  'the  most  essential,  the  most  originnl,  and 
moHt  attractive  part  t>f  Gotauui's  teucliiug';  while, 
injunction  with  \)r  Uldenberg.  he  also  gives  uh,  in 
inies  xiii.  xvii,  and  xx,  a  trnnMlation  of  the  Vinaya 
H.  We  further  owe  to  Mr  Khys  Davids  a  traiiHlatiou 
The  Questions  of  King  Milindu,*  Hlling  volumes  xxxv 
xxxvi.  Tliis  work  pnr|)orts  to  be  a  ftcrien  of  con* 
ktlont)  betwoen  NngaKt^UH,  a  famuux  BuddhiBt  Hage, 
the  Bactrian  monarch  Meminder,  resulting  in  tlmt 
rolgn's  coDVttntiou.  It  in  not  ix'ckonud  among  the 
mical  Scripturet)  of  the  Southern  Cliurcli,  but  we  uit> 
emely  ghui  that  it  has  been  included  in  the  *8aered 
[*'  Tlie  learned  translator  goes  so  far  a-t  u»  call  it 
nuuiU'rpiece  of  Indian  proBs,  an<i,  imlee<l,  the  best 

of  itfi  class,  from  a  Uterary  point  of  %iow,  that  haa 

produfod  in  any  country." 
nqumtiunably,  the  discover^'  of  this  Pali  litei-atui-e, 
liioh  we  have  been  -writing,  must  Iw  i-auked  among 

ost  con«idorftblc  achiovcments  of  nineteenth-century 
[uship.  It  placet)  before  uit  what  Professor  Rh^-g 
[is  well  calls  *a  rounded  and  complete  picture  of  a 
and  strange  rcHgiotu  movomont,'  destined,  as  wo 

seen,   very  deep!}'  to  affect    vast   numbers  of  the 

race.       liow    dense    was     the    darkuetw    which 

ided   that  movement  not  much   more  than  half  a 

rj-  ago.  may  be  «ocn  fixim  the  view  of  Buddhism 

by  tliH  late  Mr  MauricrB  in  those '  Boylo  Lectures ' 

to  which  we  have  already  referred.     Struck  by  Its 
he  devoted  himself,  with  bis  usual  consciun- 
tho  task  of  a(M.'ertaimng  the  chief  facts  about 
g  the  best  uuthoritie-s  within  his  reach.    The  two 
cobclusions  to  which  he  woHled  were  that 'Buddhuiin 
n.  in  its  highest  form  and  conception,'  and  that 
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'Thibet  muiit  he  regarded  hh  itn  propor  centre  and  bumfl 
It  was  the  fate  of  this  memomble  man,  a-n  Matthew  Arnold 
unoe  ubser\'ed  with  gentle  bontor,  'to  spend  his  life  beating 
the  bush  n-ith  de(-p  (Mnutton,  hut.  never  starting  the  hare.' 
AVo  know  now  that  the  hierarchical  Buddhism  of  Thibet 
is  a  most  extraordinary  travesty  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Buddha,  and  that  Theism  in  the  last  word  which  should 
be  employed  t-o  describe  that  dcw^trine.  To  Hay,  indeed,  aa 
some  HccompUflheil  .si-liolurs  have  said,  that  it  i»  atheistic, 
ee«ma  to  us  inaccurate.  Ootama,  a  Hindu  of  the  Htudiu. 
recognised  all  the  innumerable  deities  of  the  Brahminical 
Pantheon ;  and  bis  lollowers  adopted,  or,  at  all  oveuu. 
respected,  the  goda  of  the  countries  which  they  evuD- 
gelised.  BuddhiRm  certainly  does  not  pOHHesu:  the  concep- 
tion of  the  persoual  creative  God  of  monotheism,  which  is 
the  comer-stone  of  Christianity  and  of  IsI&ul  The  idea 
of  creation  in  foreign  to  it.  'A  perfect  Creator/ one  ul' 
its  most  accomplished  Japanese  clei-gy  once  obserred 
to  the  present  writer.  *  could  never  have  called  lato 
being  so  imperfect  a  world.'  How  the  world  came  to  be, 
he  regarded  as  a  question  ultra  virvtt.  If  we  must  find 
in  the  terminology  of  the  Western  world  a  label  for  s 
system  bafled  on  conceptions  voiy  far  removed  fi-om  our 
vvnys  nf  thought,  w«  might  rail  Buddhism  ij&ntheiatif 
ivfith  a  tendency  to  ncosmism.  Tlie  impei-manency  of  oil 
that  is  constitutes  one  of  it^j  fundamental  positions — ^rk 
wdvTOt  in  a  dt't'p<'r  wnse  than  the  words  bore  for  the  uW 
Hellenic  philouopher.  Nor  is  there  any  way  of  escapiajj 
from  *  the  whirlpool  of  existence.*  *  the  yawmng  gulf  of 
continual  birth  and  death,'  save  by  rooting  out  desire,  the 
very  houi-cu  uf  being.  In  thoKe  who  have  thus  attained 
to  the  supreme  state  of  jVrahatship— tlie  crown  of  Buddhist 
saintship— Karma  is  extinguished  and  Nirvana,  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  id  reached.  And  these 
even  the  gods  envj-. 

This  doctrine  of  Kai-ma,  Uie  thought  dominating  th» 
teaching  of  the  Buddha,  is  not  theological  at  all,  but 
ethical.  As,  gierhnpu,  we  noed  hardly  explain,  it  meoiu 
in  substance  this — that  a  man  is  the  outcome  of  what  be 
has  donu  in  his  actual  or  pru't'ious  oxifttcuces ;  that  the  real 
luaa  is  the  net  restUt  of  his  merits  and  dements ;  and  that 
upon  his  deeds  in  this  life,  togetiier  with  bis  past,  dopendji 
bin  doetiny  in  the  future  Life  to  which  ho  will  bo  rabom. 
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^rhether  as  a  god.  a  man,  ora  beast ;  for  there  is  no  essential 
(Uffcrencii  botwL>ou  liviu^  beiugs.  The  charnctor  of  his 
deeds  is  determined  by  hie  intention.  'All  that  we  are,' 
ihe  Buddha  insists,  in  a  text  the  genuineriRtis  of  n-hich 
Bcerna  not  open  to  doubt,  'depends  upon  what  we  have 
thought.'  Of  rourso  thit*  doctrine  was  nothing  now.  It 
was  deeply  routed  in  the  Hindu  niitidn^hen  Gotunui  b»gan 
to  preach  and  to  teach.  The  new  element  in  the  Buddha's 
toochini;  woft  hiii  concuptiou  of  kuowk'dge.  He  placed 
it,  not — like  earlier  Hindu  ^ages—^in  apprehension  of  an 
.Absolute,  but  in  a  elear  coneeption  of  the  facts  of  the  throe 
worlds,  earth,  heaven,  and  hell ;  oi-,  in  other  wordu,  Su 
(fiacemment  of  the  true  idiunu^tcr  of  thu  universal  law  of 
righteonsncss  ruling  tlirmighnnt  thcx'^e  three  worlds  and 
•cupremu  over  all  beings,  ftninml.  human,  and  diviue.  It 
is  by  conformity  to  thi«  hiw — «oniotinn?8  c^mplmtically 
rtiUed  the  Truth — that  deliverance,  whethtrr  partial  or 
pntire,  from  the  evil  inseparable  fi-om  individual  eslB- 
lenre  is  to  be  gained.  And  so  in. the  prie«le«s  book  of 
*.1i.taka  Tales' — the  oldest  collection  of  folk-lore  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  fawinating— we  read  that  upon  on© 
occasion  'the  BlesKed  One,  opening  hin  lotus  mouth,  us  if 
be  were  opening  a  jewel-casket,  scentrcd  with  heavenly 
perfame  and  full  of  swcct-smoUing  odours,  {.ending  forth 
htw  plensjint  tones,"  ai»ako  thus:  "Life  jici-*ording  to  the 
Truth  confers  the  thrO"  liappy  conditicms  of  existence 
liere  below,  and  the  sis  joys  of  the  BrahmalokaM  in  the 
heaven  of  delight,  and  finally  leiidu  to  the  attainment  of 
AruhntKhip;  but  life  nccordiug  to  the  I'ntruth  leiul>*  to 
rebirth  in  the  four  hells,  and  among  the  five  lowest  grades 
uif  nmn.'  This  is  the  central  thought  of  the  Kuddha'n 
Pleaching.  'For  the  flret  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,' 
Mr  RliyK  I)a\~]ds  obt»erv(;H,  'Uuddhiitni  pruchumed  a  salva- 
tion which  each  man  could  gain  for  himself,  and  by  hini- 
»*lf.  in  this  world,  during  this  life,  without  having  the 
leest  reference  to  God  or  gods,  either  great  or  Niiiall.* 

For  two  centuritw  and  a  half  after  tho  death  of  the 
BuddJui,  which  ©vent  Mr  Uhys  Davida  places  within  a  few 
jreare  of  500  h.c.,  his  religion,  which  was  regarded  merely 
w  A  sect  of  Hinduism,  was  couflued  to  a  portion  of  the 
vmllcy  of  the  Qanges.  Then  an  event  took  place  which 
tmusformcd  it  into  a  world-religion— the  conversion  o? 
the  great  King  A«oka.     TJie  consequences  ot  t\vat  *i\ouV, 
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luore  Uian  n  million  and  a  half,  but  amon^  thorn  areeome 
of  the  wealtbieiit  autl  most  cultivated  nativen  of  India. 
Thftip  «itien  of  tompIcK  at  Palit/ma  and  Gimar,  in  Gujerat 
and  at  Mount  Abu,  am  amoiiK  the  ehoicesfc  Rcma  of  Indian 
architecture;  and  some  magniticeut  fanes  havo  recently 
beeii  HFuctcd  }iy  them  in  CnlcuttJi. 

It  is  curioUH  that  the  age  of  Sak>*a-Muni  should  have 

ibtfen  also  the  mgo  of  three  other  ^reat  religious  teachers 

[trfaoae  importance  in  the  himtory  of  tlie  world  i«  wwoud 

jonly  to  his  — Zoi-oaater,*  ConfuciuB.  and  Laotze — and  idso 

of  thcsage  whom  wo  must  account  the  founder  of  Hellenic 

IpblliMiaphy  and  the    intellerttiml    father  of   the  Wuotvrii 

[ift'orld.    Pj-thngoras.      We   will    pi-oceed  txj   speak  brielly 

of  the  fontributinn  made  by  the  'Sacred  Books'  to  the 

reli^ou  of  the  first-named  of  these  illustrious  men,  the 

(great  religion  of  the  Magi,  once  the  dominitnt  creed  of  a 

vast  empire,  now  iibnust  extinct  in  lis  primitive  homo 

{and  i-epresented  chiefly  by  the   Iiandful  of   Parsis — they 

'□umber  only  some  100,000 — resident,  for  the  most  part, 

■  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  a  creed  which,  if  the  issue  of 

Ha  luittle  uf  Marathon  hud  been  difl'erent,  might  have 

been  the  ci*eed  of  modem  Europe- 

The  rediscovery  of  Zoroautrtauism,  as  of  Buddhism,  is 
n  conquest  of  the  modem  mind,  htelonging,  however,  nob 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  to  the  eighteenth.     So  far 
ago  an  the  year  1700  Thomas  Hyde,  an  Oxford  professor, 
Mteemed  the  greatest  Orientalist  of  his  time,  made  an 
attempt,    in    his   lenrued    work.  '  Veterum    Persarum   et 
;  Parthorum  ct  Mcdoruni  Itoligionis  lliatoria,"  to  restore  the 
jtorj'  of  the  old  faith  of  Iran.     His  method— an  excel-' 
it  one  in  itself — was  'to  combine  the  accounts  of  the* 
fUuhammedau  writoi-s  with  the  true  and  genuine  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Peraia.*     Unfortunately,  he  did  not  so 
much  aii  know — such  knowledge  was  not  possiblH  then — 
wh^  '  the  true  and  genuine  monuments  of  ancient  Persia  ' 
In  the  place  of  them  he  employed  recent  compila- 
ions  relating  to  the  lant  stage  of  Pantiism.    Tb«  ilucknuss 
tlio  djirkness  in  which  he  painfully  groped  his  devious 
f9ay  may  be  inferred  from  the  chief  conclusions  at  which 


■  ftt«n>-  nlilcl;  (linur(nf;<)&lt!H  liAVi!  been  wulgaeil  10  ZonmnUr,  but  lhl» 
M  tb»  mori  prolnUr  ol  them. 
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he  arrived.  They  were  the«o — thiit  the  Persinnii  miwl 
have  been  converted  from  idoluti->'  by  Abraham:  that 
their  iin>ulturs  weru  iniitutionH  of  the  altai*  in  the  Jewuh 
temple ;  that  Mugisin  wao  a  SabiEuin  corruption  uf  tba 
primeval  faith ;  that  Zoroaster  was  a  disciple  of  tiie 
exiled  Jews  in  Babylon.  It  iti  i)asy  now  to  uxpoM:  these 
absurdities :  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  debt  of  sound 
learning  to  the  indefatlg'able  pioneer  who  fell  iuto 
them.  T)r  Dannesteter  justly  observes  that  Hyde'* 
book  was  the  first  true  and  complete  picture  of  modeni 
ParsiiHni,  and  that 'it  made  inquiry  int*)  its  hisitory  th* 
order  of  the  day.' 

But  it  wim  nut  until  iialf  a  i-entury  hitor  that  the  redl 
founder  of  Zend  scholarship  appeared. 

'In  17.'4,'  writes  Dr  Daruieateter,  *a  young  man,  twent)' 
yeam  old,  AnqiiotU  Diiporrou,  a  scbolai-  of  tlio  Eoole  d« 
Lnngnrii  OrieiitAlcs  in  Parirt.  happetiral  to  nee  a  facsimilt  o( 
four  leaves  of  the  Oxford  Vooclkind,  ivhfcli  hnd  been  sent  frwo 
KoKlaud,  a  few  yeai-s  befarc,  to  fitienne  Foiinnont.  the  Oricc- 
talist.  Ho  dctoruiinod  at  onoo  to  give  to  Franco  both  the 
iHHikfl  of  /oroanter  and  the  first  Rurnjienn  tmnslatjon  of  then. 
fmimlicnt  to  H«t  off,  without  waitinK  for  »  lut^^iou  frvmtiv 
government  wliicli  liad  been  i)P(»miseU  to  him,  he  enlisted  w» 
[>rivuU'»oldi>cir  iu  th»3L-rvic«of  the  Frouch  Kat^t  IndiaCompMiT. 
He  embarked  at  Lorieut  on  the  24th  uf  Februa  ry,  1755,  and  after 
tliroe  years  of  endless  adventures  and  dangers  through  tltt 
M'hole  breadth  of  Hindustan,  at  the  vory  tioio  when  war  wos 
raiting  between  Frsuiro  ami  England,  be  arrived  at  la»t  in 
Surat,  where  be  stayed  among  tli«  Parsie  for  throe  yoars  moi* 
Hei-e  began  another  struggle,  not  less  hard,  but  more  deosivft 
ngaiuat  that  mistrust  and  ill-will  amoug  the  ^rsls  which  htd 
disheartened  Praser;  but  he  eaine  out  of  it  victorious,  awl 
stioceeded  at  last  in  winning  from  the  Parsts  both  their  boob 
ami  their  knowledge.  He  came  baek  to  P«ri«  on  the  Hlltol 
Mui'L-h,  ITU't,  and  depo.'sittMl,  ou  the  foHowiug  day,  at  the  BibUo- 
th^iio  Royalc  the  whole  of  the  Zeud-Avesta,  and  copies  d 
must  of  tlic  traditiomil  buoks.  Re  spent  ten  years  iu  studying 
the  material  he  had  collected,  and  puhliehed  in  1771  the  fint 
Buropean  translation  uf  the  Zend-Avesta.' 

Anquutil  Dupcrrou's  translation  was  received  by 
Oriental  scholars  geuorally  with  incredaltty  of  a  kind  by 
no  nionna  polite.  The  Pei-sian  lexicographer.  Richardson. 
A  plodding  and  ^ndeixjus  scholar,  thought  that  lie 
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been  impoaod  upon  by  Vavni  prie^tfi,  wlio  liad  pfilmcd 
off  upon  his  simplicity  eltM*iiment*!i  which  were  manifest 
forgeries.  Meiiiers  and  Tychsen.  whose  opinions  carried 
grimt  weight,  lit  fii-st  judyvU  Iilii!wirti?.  Sir  WiUijim  JuntM 
overwhelmed  the  traiwlator  and  his  work  with  peniflage 
of  a  Voltairoan  kind,  expressed  in  French  which  would 
not  have  disgrac-cd  Voltaire.     Bub 

'Time  that  Bolves  all  doubt 
By  brioffing  Tnith,  his  glorious  daughter,  out," 

5ft?  amply  vindicated  Anquetil  Duperron.  The  documents 
which  ho  trntiylnted  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  hit* 
trHnNlution  h<  often  far  from  expressing  their  true  xenae ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  ho  possessed  neither 
Kramuiar  nor  dictionary  of  the  Zend  language.  The  real 
founder  of  Zend  philology  was  the  iUtistrious  Kugyno 
iBumouf;  hut,  hk  Vir  Hiiug  justly  olmcrvRH,  'he  could 
aver  have  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  without 
iquetil's  hibours." 

The  leriu, '  religion  of  Zoroaster,"  Is,  we  should  note,  mis- 
iing.  Its  awredited  teachers,  of  course,  desire  to  place 
before  us  as  a  complete  systera  revealed  by  ^Vhnramasdu 
that  prophet,  jnst  as— to  quote  some  remarks  of  Max 
[iiller'ri  in  his  '  Hihbort  Lectures' — 'most  of  the  writers 
the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  wish  to  place  the  religion  of 
le  Jews  Iwfore  us  i\»  rendy-uiado  from  the  Ijeginniug,  as 
feet  in  all  ita  parts,  because  revealed  by  God,  and,  if 
iblo  to  corruption,  at  all  events  incAi>ablc  of  improve- 
ment. But,' he  continuetit,  *that  tho  Jewish  inouotheism 
wns  preceded  by  a  polytheism  "on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  ftiid  m  Egj7»t,"  is  now  admitted  by  most  jtcliolnrs ; 
nor  would  it  bo  easy  to  find  in  the  same  sacred  code  two 
more  opposite  sentiments  than  the  rules  and  rtrgulations 
for  burnt  oD'eritigs  in  Leviticus,  and  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  (li,  16) :  *'  For  thou  deh'ghtcst  not  in  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it  thee ;  thou  doHghtcst  not  in  burnt 
offerings.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a 
broken  Jtnd  contrit*;  heart,  0  God.  thou  wilt  not  despise." 
.  .  .  There  is  growth  here,  as  evident  as  can  be.  however 
difficult  it  may  seem  to  some  students  of  religion  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  growth  with  the  clmracier  of  a 
raresled  religion.  .  .  .  Minute  scholarship  only  has  been 
»Wo  to  discover  some  older  olomente  in  the  GAthas :  but 
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with  that  oxccptiou,  wo  find  in  the  Aveeta,  too,  but  few 
A«knowIe<iKed  traces  of  real  growth,' 

The  Kiuired  literatnro  of  ZoniastrianJtnn — or,  to  HMfi 
more  correct  word,  Mazdaisiti — which  we  now  ponnaiw.  is 
H.  very  Hntall  part  of  whut.  imco  fixistcd.  But  here  let  as 
qu(tt«,  ID  tt  I'omprciwed  form,  the  remarks  of  Dr  Uarnifc- 
steter,  from  his  Introduction  to  vol.  iv  of  tbe  'Sacvad 
Books:— 

■The  collontion  of  Zend  fi-aRiiients  known  as  the  T^ai 
Avi^tiL,'*  hu  olwcrvtu^.  *  U  divided,  in  its  tiMiul  fonn,  into  tna 
IHbrts,  Tlie  first  part,  oi-  tho  Avosta,  properly  so  called,  foo- 
tahu  the  Vendldad,  the  Visperail,  and  the  Yasua.  Tlie  Vt-n- 
did&d  i»  a.  compilation  of  religious  laws  and  of  mrthic&l  tal«s; 
the  Vispfiriui  ix  a  <-ollection  of  UtAiiies  for  the  sjicriflre:  and 
tho  Yusntt  K  composud  of  litanicH  of  the  Mime  kind,  and  of  fire 
hymns  or  Gfttlias  written  in  n  spiwial  dialeet,  older  than  lit 
Kcuerai  language  of  theAvestu.  . . .  Tlwset'oud  iMirt,  ^^ ncMlIy 
known  as  the  Kliorda  Avesta,  or  "  Small  Avpsta,*'  U  eomposftl 
of  short  prayers  .  ,  .  these  pniycrs  are  the  Bre  Gfth.  ilie 
thirty  formulaw  of  the  SirAzah,  tho  three  AfriRiln,  and  the 
»ix  Nyflyie.  But  it  is  al^o  tifnial  t^i  luoludH  in  tho  Khonk 
Avosta,  although  forming  no  real  part  of  it,  tbe  Vasts,  or 
hymns  of  praise  and  jcloriflcatlou  to  the  »everuj  Izads,  acid 
ft  nnmber  of  fmgmcDte,  tbe  niMt  important  of  which  a 
Ha<lh6kbt  Nosk." 

I-n  addition  to  the  Avosta  thoro  is  another  collect 
of  writings  known  as  the  Pahlavi  Texts,  win'eh  also 
Parsis  hold  Hacrcd.  It  is  somewhat  extensive,  and, 
transUited  in  its  entirety,  would  fill  about  thirty- 
voUimes  of  tho  '  Sacrod  Books.'  Coticenung  it  we 
rito  a  few  words  from  I^r  West's  Introduction  to  his 
translatione  fi*om  it,  given  in  vol.  v,  merely  premiring 
that  tho  term  '  Pahlavi,'  in  its  widest  extent,  is  appli^ 
able  to  all  the  varjing  forms  of  the  medieval  Per«M 
language. 

•Thongli  wo  nuif-t  look  to  tho  Avcsta  for  iufomtatioe 
regarding  tho  main  outUne»  of  the  Parsi  religion,  it  is  *' 
Pahlavi  writingR  wo  must  refer  for  moat,  of  tho  detatlf!  n-lAtinx 


/  •  •  A  *«rj  impcvpor  denlffuatlan.*  T>rDanDMl«t«i  well  oljaarvM.  WbM 
I*  coaimway  OBllod  'tbe  Zend  tnDguagie'  oaebl  to  tie  c«I1mI  •  ti«  Anrt< 
UbguAgf-'  li.  Is  ot  grwil  ant,i<iulty.  hciiig  *«p«mted  only  by  &  ahort  inlr 
ftrnn  lJ»e  InDguage  of  on^^  s«  of  ttir  mncffOTin  Insrripttons. 
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the  traditions,  o^retnonieK,  nnd  cuRtoms  of  tbiH  ancient 
fHlth,  which  styles  itself  ymphiitit-ally  "  the  ifood  religion  of 
the  M&zdayasnians,"  An(\  calls  ita  lait>'  "  b&Iidln&n,"  or  "thoeo 
of  the  good  religion."  Iti  Ibv  frafcmeatM  of  the  Avesta  whlcli 
■till  exist,  wo  nifty  trace  the  eolid  foundatious  of  the  religion, 
laid  by  philosophic  bards  and  iRWjcivers  of  old.  with  many  a 
■>oald«riDg  coluinn  and  miif^ire  fragment  of  the  superatnic- 
tiire  ererted  upon  th«n»  by  the  nncJont  prie-sthood.  These  are 
the  last  roniDanta  of  thu  faith  hrld  by  Cymn,  the  anointed  of 
the  Ixird  (Ii^iiab  xtv,  1),  th<>  rightoQtiK  anv  (Isninh  xli,  2),  nr 
;1d  (Isaiah  xlvi,  11),  \Yh()ni  lie  called  from  the  eoet,  and  the 
ephcrd  who  performed  His  pleasure  (Isaiah  xliv,  28);  8C«t- 
fregmcnta  of  the  creed  profcaaod  by  Darius  in  hitf  in- 
riptiou?.  when  he  attributes  bis  sucoeeeee  to  "the  will  of 
[ibraniH/xlA." ;  and  motildi'ring  ruin^i  of  the  coni[)uratirety 
religion  of  oriental  "barbarism,"  which  Alexander  and 
cirilliiing  Greek  siiecessors  were  unable  wholly  to  destroy, 
replace  b>'  their  own  idolatmuH  superfititioiis.  While  in 
PoJilavi  texts  we  find  much  of  the  mediapval  edifice  built 
fjftter  Pcntian  prioKt*?r»ft  upon  tho  old  foundationp.  with  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new  materials,  and  exhibiting  the 
tO'mptom  nt  declining  powers,  a  stnmg  in^ist^'ncf  upon 
lex-  forma  and  minute  details  with  little  of  the  freedom 
treatmcot  and  luraplicity  of  outline  chorocterijflic  of  the 
nent  bards.  To  understand  the  relation^^hip  between  these 
two  classes  of  Parsi  sacred  writiiii,'».  It  unift  be  obi*erve*l  tliat 
the  Aveata  and  Palilavi  of  the  isame  ticripture,  taken  together, 
its  AvestA  and  Kand,  terms  which  are  nearly  synonymous 
"rcvolatioo  and  commentary."  ...  And  the  latteri 
ag  often  their  only  means  of  undemtanding  the  former, 
iiaa  now  become  of  nearly  equal  authority  with  the  Avcsta 
lt«elf.  .  .  .  Uut  be<iide*<  these  translations  there  is  another 
daas  of  Pohiuvi  religiuuK  writings  whose  authority  is  more 
opm  to  riispntc.  These  writings  are  either  translations  and 
of  Ave»tA  texts  no  longer  extant,  or  they  contain  tlie 
lionB  and  declHions  of  high-priesta  of  later  times  when  the 
ilavi  langnage  was  on  the  decline.  Such  writings  would 
Uy  be  coimdered  of  iudi«putoble  authority  by  any  Parsi 
'the  present  day.  unle-ss  they  eolndded  with  his  own  pre- 
BiTed  opinions.  But  for  otttfiidera  they  have  tJie  incsti* 
lyle  valne  either  of  suiiplying  numerous  details  of  religiona 
itlons  and  customs  which  would  be  Tftinly  Mmght  for 
rliarev  or  of  being  eontemiK>i'ary  i-ecords  of  the  religious 
I  of  die  Parsis  in  the  declining  c^ys  of  their  Mazduyusniao 
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To  the  literature  of  Zoixjastnunism— we  use  the  word 
uudcr  protest — seven   volunic»  of    the   '  SacroJ    Books' 
have  been  devoted.    VoIunieA  iv,  xxiii,  and  xxxi  contain  5 
trnnslution  of  the  more  significant  parts  of  the  so-colled 
Zend-Avi»itn  by  Prufestior  Darinnstetcr  and  Mr  Mill*.    In 
Tolunies  V,  xviii,  xxiv,  xxxvii  and  xlvii  Dr  West  ti-au>- 
lates    Pahlavi    t«sts    of   much    interest  and    intportancfx 
Tbitt  i«  enough  to  enable  us   to  form  a   pretty  corrw* 
notion  of  what  ZurtmKtriaiiiHin  ■wiia,  and  waa  not.     It  i« 
perhaps  liardly  necessary  to  obj'er\'C,  in  correction  of  n 
nilgar  error,  that  the  Zoroastrians  are  not  fire-worship- 
\tcf».  adorers  of  the  iiiore  rnnterial  eienieut.     They  Iibtp 
always  protested  againHt  aueh  a  gvoa^  misconception.    Il 
is  not  the  material  element  but  theelemenUil  force  whieb 
they  revere,     Such  reverence  in  easily  explicable.     Ho» 
woridcrl'ul,  if  wu  weigli  tlm  nmtter  well,  is  the  myBterj'of 
Hre ;  only  less  wonderful  than  the  »exua]  mj-Htery,  thai 
most  inexplicable  of  physical  faet«.     Fire,  when  first  &■ 
coveixd  by  primeval  man,  became  an  naturally  nn  object 
of  veneration  as  were  the  lingam  and  the  yont.    Kor  wb« 
there  anything  intrinsically  irrational  iu  the  cult  paid  to 
it.     Akbar,  a^  Abdulfazl  reports,  'was  of  opinion  Ihat 
there  was  nothing'  tmpnipor  in  the  homage  paid  to  that 
exalted  element,  whereon  depends;  man's  existence  ani! 
the  duration  of  his  life.'     And  St  Bonaventura  ha«i  pr 
Morved    the  niiigidnrly  LouchinK   words   addressed    by 
PVancis  of  Assi^i  to  the  flame  in  which  the  iron  insXt  _ 
nient  hi«l  been  placed  wherewith,  acconlin^  to  lIip  l>a^ 
barons  surgery  of  the  age,  •the  man  of  God  wna  to  !» 
cnuteriftod  for  the  relief  of  his  eyes.'    '  O  brother  fire  I  tbo 
MoHt  High  has  created  thee  glorious,  wn'ghty,  l»eaiitiiul 
and  useful,  above  all  creatures:  he  thou  propitiouis  iixii 
healthfid  to  mo  at  this  hour.'    The  Zoi'oostriau  religion 
wo^,  really,  not  very  fully   doveloticd   monotheism— tlw 
worship  of  onu  God  syniboliKe^l  and  nuuiife»itMl  in  th« 
elements,  and   especially  in  the  element  of  tire;   but  il 
recognised,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr  Darmeet«t©r— tw 
eompi-ess  thoiu  as  usual — that  while  '  there  is  a  law  in 
nature,  and  a  God  who  fixed  that-  never-failing  law,  therc 
is  a  war  iu  nature  :  it  contains  powers  that  work  for  good 
and  powers  that  work  for  ovil :  there  are  such  beings  w 
benefit  man  and  such  beings  as  injure  hira.'     Wi 


rem'trk  that  the  Jews,  during  their  rnptivlty  by  the  wnt 
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.  Babylon,  woro  uuqucstionnbly  much  inflneDced  by  this 
iualiKm.  Tlie  Zuninstrmn  religion  <liil  not  Iwrrow  from 
hem,  as   Hyde  supposed  ;    it  was  they   who  borrowed 

Em  it. 
Faseing  from  India  to  China,  let  us  next  glance  at 
■  two  great  Turaiiian  religious,  and  sco  what  hod  been 
tone  in  the  *  Sacred  Bunks  *  to  make  them  better  known. 
^e  will  first  speak  of  Confucianism,  described  by  Dr 
j^g^  as  "par  ej-celhnve  the  i-eligion  of  Chiniu'  A«  wo 
ihaU  presently  wo,  it  contain^  little  which  Kuropeans 
nronld  recognise  hh  a  religicm  at  all ;  and  the  term  Con- 
Fuciauism  does  not  coirertly  describe  it,  for  Confuciuw. 
aae  of  the  most  constrvativo  spirit;^  that  ever  lived, 
daitned  to  be  merely  a  tran^imitter  of  nncient  wisdom 
pri'iceable  for  the  conduct  of  this  life.  He  made  iiu 
lipferrnci-  ttt  auothftr.  Tliisre  in  nothing  tranHrondentol  or 
sjriritual  in  his  teachinK«.  We  poHsosfi  only  one  work 
from  his  pen — the  'Khun  KhiQ/  or  the  'Spring  and 
Autumn' — and  that  is  mcrt^ly  a  brief  chronicle  of  the 
uitiaU  of  hia  native  state  of  Lu,  from  B.c.  722  to  B.C.  iSl. 
Iho  short  trCAtisc  called  the  '  Hsiao  King,'  or  'Chissic  of 
FUia.1  Piety,'  is  a  record,  by  an  unknown  hand,  of  con- 
rersations  between  him  and  n  disdple.and  is  of  somewhat 
obscure  raeaninK-  Dr  Leggo  thinks  it  'an  attempt  to 
Botutruet  a  religion  on  the  bosis  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
tlinl  piety.'  Wc  cunfesit  that  to  us  there  soemx  nothing 
"clijifiouB  in  it.  Tile  only  other  work«,  ho  far  as  we  are 
»ware,  whicli  pui-jwrt  to  contuin  the  snge's  txjnching,  are 
:be  *  Lun  Yii,'  or  'Coufui'ian  Analects,'  a  collection  of  bis 
layings  bj-  certain  of  his  disciplcH  ;  the '  Ta  Hsio,"  or  '  Great 
Learning';  and  the  *  Kung  Yung,'  or  *  Doctrine  of  the 
Uean,'  »mall  digests  of  his  doctrines  attributed  to  hit* 
pundson.  But  the  llteniturc  called  Confucian  is  very 
lar^ei&ndmucbof  it  is  long  anterior  in  date  to  Confucius, 
rhe  most  important  part-i  of  it  lire  the '  Shu  King,'  a  book 
of  hlHtorieal  documents,  the  earliest  of  which  date  from 
the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C. ;  the  '  Hhih  King,' or  coUec- 
tioD  of  poetical  pieces,  Home  of  which  are  as  ancient  as 
76fl  fl.c. ;  and  the  '  Yi  King,'  or  *  Book  of  CbangoB,'  por- 
ions  of  which  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  fi.c. 
The  work."  writes  Dr  Legge — we  are  quoting,  as  before 
nmi  hi«  Preface  to  volume  iii  nf  the  'SacrfMl  Bonks ' — 'was 
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from  the  firet.  intimately  connected  with  tlie  prarticoi 
divination,  which,  wo  know  from  tho  Shii,  entered  largeljr 
into  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Chinese.  This  goes  far  to 
account  for  iti;  ob&curo  and  onigmatical  character ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  thcru  occur  iu  it  though  in  a  fragmentAiy 
manner,  so  many  metaphyflical,  physical,  morn!  and  m- 
li^ouR  utterances,  that  the  Rtudeiit  of  it  is  graduatl3r 
brought  under  a  powerful  fascination.'  The  fonrth  of  the 
great  Chinese  clawKics  is  the  '  Iji  Ki  King,'  or  tho  'Record 
of  Rites.'  The  translations  of  Confucian  texta  contri- 
buted to  thii  'Sacred  Books'  by  that  mnst  accompliiJied 
Sinologist,  Dr  Legge,  occupy  volumes  iii.  xvi,  xxvu,  iui4 
xxviii.  '    I 

The  veneration  in  which  Confurins  is  held  in  Chinn 
soema  quite  unaccountable.    As  we  intimated  just  now.it 
is  difficult  to  regard  him  as  a  religious  teacher  at  oil 
Like  Rousseau,  ho  believed  that  man  is  naturally  good, 
and  that  the  evil  in  the  world  is  thp  rysulL  of  bad  educa- 
tion and  had  laws.     He  was  really  a  statesman  aiming  at 
the  reformation  of  mankind  by  good  laws  and  by  ra<>nil 
suasion — by  iirecopts  which  sound  to  us  very  Uko  plati- 
tudes.   Certainly  they  fell  flat  on  those  who  hpard  them. 
for  he  quite  failed  to  accomplish  his  commendable  aim. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  ho  supposed  himself  to  have  found  in 
Duke  Ting,  of  Lft,  a  prince  whom  his  wise  saws  would 
inform    with    the    true    principles    of  good  govemmi^nU 
But  eighty  beautiful  dancing-girL^  and  a  hundred  aod 
twenty-Ave  hnrse^  sent  as  a  present  to  that  potentate 
by  a   neighbouring  jmd    Jealous    Duke  of   Tse,    proved 
sufficient  to  overthrow  tho  influence  of  tbe  philosophSo 
minister,  who  thereupon  resigned  his  office,  shaking  tbe 
dust  from  oft  Ills  feet,  so  to  speak,  for  a  testimony  against 
the  dnmscU  and  thi;  steoda.     However,  from  the  date  of 
his  death  in  b.c.  478.  or  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  the 
Bmperor  Kaou  Te  (206-19^1  B.c.),he  Iiaa  been  the  object  of 
evor-inc reading  reverence  to  his  countrymen  as  thi!  •  Most 
Complete  and  Ferfoet  Sage'* — to  quote  merely  one  of  thA 
many  titles  conferred  upon  him  by  Imperial  Edict-     There 
are  throughout  China  some  fifteen  hundred  temples  dedi- 
cAtod  to  him.  tho  nntst  important  and  grttndiuac  of  then 


'*  *  WaaKwii  SiiicM  or  Holj  Mrs  &re;  officUUf  reMigalaad  'H  c'liiitii, 
bMap  f\U)-b0  tVB£-at37  m.c.\.  «&d  tbe  ln»  CnofMlM.    - 
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being  thn  ono  which  ndjoins  hia  tomb  in  Shantung. 
Second  only  to  it  in  dignity  and  niannificonwi  nniong  the 
Confucian  fanes,  is  the  Kwu-tB'ze-lceen  lemple  at  Pektn,  tu 
which  the  Emperor  repairs  twice  a  year  in  state,  and. 
tkaTing  twictf  knelt  and  »i\  tinic»  bowed  bis  hc-mt  t«>  thu 
ground,  iDvoJceti  the  eage  as  followa:  '  Great  art  thou,  O 
perft'pt.  Aagu  !  Thy  Wrtiio  is  fuU  ;  thy  doctrine  is  complete. 
Amonjj  mortal  men  there  has  not  bc<>ii  thy  cquaJ.  All 
liin^  honour  thc«.  Thy  sUitutes  and  laws  have  come 
jiloriouwly  down.    Thou  art  tho  pottcm  of  this  Imperial 

ool.  Reverently  have  the  sacrificial  vessclx  been  set 
t.  Full  of  awr  wo  Koand  our  drums  and  bolls.*  Possi  bly 
the  oxplnnation  of  this  amplitude  of  admiration  may  be 
found  in  tho  fact  that-  Cnnfncius  was  'a  Chinaman  of 
Ghifuimen."  the  supreme  representative  of  the  Mongolian 
mind,  which  is  the  very  nntithcsiti  of  the  Indian— pix)Sftic, 
prfM'liml,  unimaginati^T,  and  altogether  averse  from  meta- 
physical speculation.  For  the  rest  we  may  note  that  he 
was  strong,  tall,  and  well  bui](>,  with  a  full  red  face  and  n 
Urge  hea\->'  head. 

Tho  other  great  Turanian  religion,  Taoism,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  '  Sacred  Books '  by  volumes  xxxix  and  xl. 
They  contain  trnn»Iationa  by  Dr  Legge  of  the  Tao-tch 
King  of  L««tzp,  rommonly  reckoned  the  founder  of 
Taoism,  though  Dr  I>e^ge  thinks  it  existed  before  him, 
sod  of  tifae  'writingn  of  Kivnng-txe,  his  mont  £iunou.s  dis- 
riple.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  Laotze 
wan  bom  in  R.C.  (501,  that  is,  about  fifty  yenrs  before 
Confucius.  Verj-  little  iw  kntuvn  of  him.  and  the  gap  in 
our  knowledge  is  RUcmI  by  legendn.  Thus  it  is  averred 
that  his  mother  ronceivcd  him  in  consoqnenco  of  the 
emotion  which  she  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  falling  star;  thai 
for  seventy-two  yearw  ho  dwelt  in  her  womb,  and  that 
when   at  length  he  was  bom,  his  appearance  was  that 

an  old  man  with  grey  hair — whence  tho  designation 

itxe,  'Old  Boy,'  by  which  he  ik  still  known.  The  ono 
indisputnblo  fact  about  his  caroer  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  that  for  some  time  ho  wa^  Keeper  of  the  Imperial 
Archives,  in  which  capacity  Confucius  xisited  him,  and 
wftj*  dismnyr*!  and  shocked  by  the  small  account  which 
be  made  of  the  wi^otn  of  the  ancients.  The  two  men 
could  have  had  little  in  common.  Laotze  was  a  bold  and 
uriginnl  thinker,  of  a  tntUHcendpntAl  type.   We  taVe  ^towv 
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a   recent  writer  the    follow-ing'  brief    sunimaiy  lA  hi* 
doctrine : — 

'Lrtntzp  U  Cfssentwilly  a  mystio,  and  his  relipion  dprivw 
iiaim- of  Tiloisin  fi-om  Tno— the  Ab»oIutv  and  Et«rmil-whidi 
he  <«int;eivrid,  if  JI.  Julicn  correctly  expounds  him,  as  'A^ 
pourvu  d'actiou,  de  pcnaev.  de  jugcment',  d' intelligence,"  and 
as  the  only  reality  from  which  are  all  thinfcs,  and  to  vUA 
r11  things  return.  The  esnct  meaning  of  TSo  has  muck 
•xerdsed  SiuoloRueB.  It  haa  Ijeeu  rendered  by  some  (w  U» 
Way,  by  others  hh  the  Reason,  by  uther»,  again,  as  the  Wont 
It  would  appear  to  l:>e  all  thine,  and  would  seem  to 
some  analogy  to  Will,  lu  Schopenhauer's  philosophy, 
priinonUel  rctility.  thtt  univorBnl  and  fiindonicnta] 
wliem'«  isnxw  all  activities,  pervading  th(^  universe,  pr 
uuconyciouB.  but  uttiiiuiug  wmsciousatsia  in  the  world  of  : 
t^outatton.  In  a.  world  which  is  full  of  evil,  peace  is  to 
found  only  in  **  laying  liold  of  the  great  foi-m  of  Tfto,"  ud 
the  way  to  lay  hold  of  this  One  Reality  is  by  eelf -abDegktiaa. 
*'  One  pure  act  of  Kelf-i-e»igiiatiou  '*  Lfiotse  holds  to  be  "  north 
a  hundi-ed  thousand  exercises  of  one's  ovra  wilL"  It  VM 
doubtless  tlic8c  cimuetits  of  niyKticlem  and  nsceticism  irb 
rendered  Trloisni — as  also  in  later  times  Buddhism — a  Ui 
power  to  tnultittides  in  China,  the  deejier  instinets  of  wli 
spiritual  nature  the  mere  ntilttartanism  or  Secularism 
Positivism — call  it  what  you  \*ill— of  Oonfurius  failed 
Nitisfy.  They  are  cli-nionts,  it  may  1m;  observwl  in 
whiuh,  in  the  course  of  t«'enty-flvo  centuries,  appear  to 
Imh3u  corrupted  into  mere  abject  nuiierHtitiou  and  mngic.'  * 

It  rcmAiiifl  to  H])ctil£  uf  the  ^rout  religion  uf 
which  possesses  only  one  canonical  Scripture,  the  Qor'l 
that   marvelloUK  Ijoolc    nf  which  Goethe  well  renuirli 
•  Whenever  we  take  if.  up,  it  seema  at  first  repulsive ; 
gradually  it  attniuts  us,  it  astonishes  us,  and  in  tbo 
it   compelti  our  admirntion.'      In  volumus  vi  und    is 
the 'Sacred  Boolts'we  Iiave  the  late  rrofessor  Palme 
tmuslation  uf  it,  a  trntutlation  which  more  than  any  i 
reveals  to  us  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  original. 
language  uf  tlie  Qur'an,'  he  writeit,  in  his  masU^rly  Int 
ductiun   to  volume  vi.  '  is  nnivcrsalty  acknowledged 
be  the  most  perfect  form,  of  Arab  speech.  ...  It  is  nol 
and  forcible,  but  it  is  not  elegant  in  the  sense  of  literal}' 


*  lAitfs  'AnHcnt  RvllRhm  hbcI  ytd^em  TbumiAt.  fL  lis. 
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ivfiuument.    To  Mohammed's  heai'em  it  muni  have  beear^ 

I  startling;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  brought  greitt 

Ltruths  homo  to  them  in  the  language  of  their  everj'day 

.  Hohammod  (tpcalcH  with  a  living  voice;  his  vivid 

>rd-pa!nting  brings  at  once  before  tho  mind  tho  ncone 

'  he  dowribes  or  (-oiijiiros  up  ;  wo  can  picture  hia  very  titti- 

I  tude  when,  having  finished  some  marvellously  told  story 

[of  tho  dayH  of  yoro,  uttered  Kome  a^vful  denunciation,  or 

iven  eome  glorious  promise,  be  pauses  suddenly  and  s&ys, 

[with  bitter  disappointment,  "Those  are  the  true  ittorieH, 

[and  there  im  nu  god  but  God — and  yet  yu  turn  aside."     To 

in^Lite  thin  worthily  is  a  most  difiicult  taflk.'    It  is, 

indeed,  an  inipoKKible  tJU<k.      But  we  l>elieve  we  do  but 

•>xpre88   the   judgment  of   the  most  competent  scholars 

vben  wc  say  thut  Professor  Palmer's  version  is  by  no 

meaos  unworthy  of  the  original 

Now  that  wo  Imvo  endeavoured  to  put  hefow  our 
readers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tho  '  Sacred  Books,'  and  have 
briefly  sunimariKed  what  Is  done  for  lut  in  them,  let  us 
remind  our  readers  that,  considerable  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
ooly  a  beginning.  Thui^t  thoy  give  um  extracts  from  only 
two  of  the  four  Vedan.  They  put  before  us,  on  was 
,ted  out  in  an  earlier  page,  but  one  tenth  of  the 
ical  books  of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Cliun:h.  They 
f^v©  US  nothing  whatever  of  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian 
SeripCureM,  so  interesting  both  in  themxelveM.  and  for 
thair  inHuence,  directly  upon  Judaism,  and  indirectly 
ipoD  Christianity.  Of  course  wo  are  well  awaro  that 
these  UuruntB  are,  to  some  small  extent,  filled  by  other 
fublications  of  competent  scholars.  But  we  are  aware. 
km,  that  work  of  this  sort  is  carried  on  in  Kngtaud  under 
tbe  gravest  difHctilties  and  disadvantages.  It  is  work 
vhicb  requires  not  only  lipecial  aptitudes  and  absolute 
devotion,  but  also  wide  culture  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tioD.  Tho  reader  of  an  English  version  of  an  Oriental 
text  IN  much  in  the  position  of  the  eunuch  of  great 
■athorit>*  under  Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who, 
sitting  in  his  chariot,  read  Esaia8  the  prophet :  *  How 
ICAD I  understand  except  some  man  should  guide  me  ? '  We 
t  not  merely  translators  ;  we  want  specialists  who  can 
adduce  parallel  passages  from  untranslated  texts ;  we  want 
aeholara— not  noocsNarily  specialists — to  study  and.  cotew- 
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liitro  the  whole.    All  this  mbaus  money ;  and  in  Euglaod 
money  is  nofc  readily  forthcoming',  ftare  for  the  iiort  of 
study  which  produoee  money.    As  we  glani-ti  at  the  bodu 
of  thy  forty-nino  vtilunie**  of  the  'Sacred  l-tuoks,' iirmn^ftd 
before  U8  while  we  write,  we  are  struck — how  can  we 
help  being  no? — by  ilui  Hignificiint  tad  that  su  many  whii 
have  worked  on  them  ore  foreigners.     Englishiuen,  toa, 
can  do  this  work,  as  cs>rt«in  great  names — for  exainpl'*. 
Cotehrookt%  PritiMup,  liuwUusun,    to   spoak    only    of  lite 
depei'ted — suflictently  show :  and,  when  they  do  it,  tbtf 
UHually  display  a  sporial   br<4adth  of  view  and  w4iltb  of 
culture.     But  it  is  not  too  much  to  itay  that  no  provision 
nxista  in  England  for  training  in  thtMo  abudied.    lu  the 
othor  capitals  of  Kui-opo  great  Oriental  schools  are  maiD- 
tnined  by  the  SUite  at  a  ctjst  uf  about  nOdOl.  a  yo-ar.  and  a 
puHHible  career  ia  opened  for  students.    In  Germany  tliem 
area  hundred  cliaira  of  Oriental  subjoetD,  against  about 
half  n  «Ki«en  in  Kuglaud  and  Scotland.     But  it  may  Iw 
itaid.  'In  there  not,  then,  an  Oriental  school  in  Ixtndon?' 
Yes,  London  possesses  an  Oriental  school.  In  wiiicb  llie 
prufoasors  are  actually  unpaid,  and  have  to  escape  death 
by  Htarvation  as  bent  tliey  can.     We  use  the  phrase  ad- 
visedly.    It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer 
(bet  they  somctiinos  come  peiiloualy  near  it.     Could  any- 
thing  be   luus    buiiinesfciltke,  leas    efficient  ?      Apart  from 
tbrir  commercial  value — which  is   understood    abroad- 
Oriental   studies   t><>^^^  *I»o  ^  human    value;   for  the 
hiatoiy  of  the  East  is  the  history  of  ideas,  is  the  lii^tofT 
of  ctvillaatton ;  and.  what  appeals  more  strongly  to  the 
UritUh  public,  tbey  possess  a  political  value  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind.     On  this  last  point  let  us  quota  tbe  words 
of' lone  who  speaks  with  peculiar    authority.      In    the 
course  of  bis  address  at  the  auniverwiry  meeting  of  thft 
Royal  ^Vsiatic  Society  in  181IS,  Lord  Keay  observed; 


4 
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•  If  wo  consider  our  rclatinns  with  India  and  witb  the 
I  h»vo  no  hesitation  in  snyiutf  t*i*t  for  us  the  study  of  ludfin 
Itlillolug)-,  aud  history,  and  tlionjfbt  l»  certainly  not  lew*  im- 
IKirtAiit  than  tlmt  of  itoraan  and  Greek  literature.  What  it 
tlio  Krvikt  need  when  two  nations  come  into  c]o«e  contact  w 
wn  do  «ith  the  Gaetera  people?  That  they  f^hould  thoronshly 
iindvl>Liiud  each  other  and  sciiiptdously  n.uiipi"L-l.  the  idiosyn- 
ttr»fiu»  n-iiicb  dLS«rtiatiate  tlifm.     Orieotni  sttidies  liavo  the 
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great  iiiorit  uf  powerfally  uuntributiiig  to  (ho  r«ciproQul 
rec^iect  which  is  the  biuifl  of  coDtlDuity  of  Empire  in  a 
country  where  there  are  so  mauy  different  races  rcprc«anted. 
A  philolngist  caoiiot  of  hitu^elf  grasp  or  explain  tho  autht^rs — 
liie  authors  with  whom  he  deals— unless  ho  gl^n^  nu  idea  of 
\iit  euviponraent  in  which  these  authors  livf,  of  the  stxiinl 
Nindition  of  their  conti-mporurics,  uud  the  meutal  atmosphere 
in  whlcli  thoy  work.  Exat-tly  the  same  rule  applies  to  thoae 
who  now  Koveru  ludia:  uii1eiK<  tht^y  grui«p  tho  varyiiiK  charac- 
i*rlrt1ei*  of  the  different  raw's  with  whom  they  ai-**  dwiliiig, 
fricticni  19  inevtUkbleantheif-uuit  of  bltiiidvra  due  to  it;rioraiice. 
It  in  impowdljlc,  tiiervfore,  touv«rniU<  the  iin ixirtance  of  tho 
cwvlutionti  which  are  due  to  Orienbd  rese-urch  tii  imxlern 
ttiii*M.  if  you  arc  to  solve  the  problom  of  pt«B4*nt  dovplop- 
taeulA  in  the  Eaat  in  our  own  times,  you  faiinnt  do  »o  mthout 
eooFulting  tlie  ancient  ami  veucmhje  recorda  of  tho  poHt. 
Nu  uu«  is  more  ludi-bU-H],  [  maintain,  to  Indian  t^cholars  than 

itttU^iiiaaa  who  feulji   thu  ruvpomiibility  of   ruling  over 

lem  natiuuik     The  neglect  of  Indian  elaaaics  in,  therefore, 

t  uierely  a  loe:^  to  Imlian  MJiuIurHlnp:   it  ruiAtvi  a  Cuuda- 

utal    issuo  with  regard   to  our  governing  capacity  in   the 

Let  me  ask  you  whetlier  it  would  be  possible  for  any 

to  govern  Englishmen  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
l^tory,  their  literature,  their  religious  rouvictiouM.  If  not. 
hmr  do  you  j)ropose  to  deal  with  naticunlitieti,  the  study  of 
i^oee  literature,  whose  ht»U>ry.  whose  religion  is  more  and 
more  dl9cl«iiig  to  ua  features  of  a  very  hik'li  order  of  philo- 
sophy, and  an  analytical  conception  from  which  we  can 
cerUtialy  derive  much  profit?  .  .  .  [Butj  the  CIoTemmeut  of 
Kagland.  as  it  does  nothing  townrd.^  supplying  teachers,  90 
«Im  for  the  uece»&ury  roum».  libraries,  und  racan:^  uf  publica- 
tion, cun  tributes  nothing.'* 

Tbert!  in  one  more  eonsideratiou  to  which  we  will 
advert,  before  wo  end  this  article.  Wo  have  touched  upon 
the  uuportauce  of  those  Oriental  i^tudien,  to  which  the 
'.SoctimI  Bortlcs'nrt^  mt  valuable  n  contribution,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  commerce,  of  politics,  and  of  the  Uistorj' 
of  dvilisation.  But  there  19  yet  another  point  of  view  from 
which  they  must  be  rejjarded.  Of  all  the  greiit  prohlenui 
I    which  occupy  the  minds  of  men,  religiuuB  problems  are 

■       .,'•' r :.    .     '    .. -— rr 

^^F*  W*  ■ttoagljr  oomra«nd  the  tvhol?  of  Lord  Re&y^  ralosbic  BjMMfa,  trcoii 
^BUsb  Ibm  %bim  mtracl  Is  taken,  to  the  p«rus&l  of  «ur  readcrii.  It  will  be 
'Smd  iB  pp.  074^70  of  th«  ■Jonntal  of  tbc  Itoyal   AtWic  Society'  for 
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of  inoet  anivorsol  and  abiding  interest;  and  it  U  not 
utmy  to  overnitr  thr  vnlu«  of  Oriont^il  tttudtea  generallr. 
and  of  these  Sacred  Books  in  pai-tic\iLir,  towards  a  bctUr 
approhonsion  of  somo  of  the  deepest  of  these  problems. 
*Ex  Oriente  lux'w«  may  truly  say  in  this  connextno. 
The  discovery — we  may  mo  cull  it — of  Satutkrit  was  thr 
starting-point  of  the  scieuco  of  philology  by  the  application 
of  tho  compai-ativc  method.  Tho  discovery  of  the  great 
religions,  whose  authoritative  docuniuntd  are  enshrined 
in  the  Sanskrit  tongue,  and  in  the  other  ancient  tonfrues 
of  the  East,  has  bincn  tho  starting-iKiiiit  ot  the  scieueeot 
religion.  In  thiii  domaiu,  too,  it  ia  now  discemeJ.  Uk 
coniparativt)  method  in  the  key  tu  that  new  kuowlecl|t 
which  is  t^'adually,  but  most  surely,  Kupplantin};  tV 
ancient  conjectures.  Iloro,  too,  tho  scientific  Mpiril  li»» 
penetrated — tJie  spirit  of  accurat^^  investifiration  and  rigii 
deduction;  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  maxim,  'Noquv 
ridere,  neque  Here,  nee  dotestflri,  mnl  inlelli^ere.'  But  od 
this  subject  we  niunt  let  Max  Midler  ttpeak*  for  no  OD^ 
speaka  with  greater  authority : — 

*  The  historical  study  of  languaKo  ^uon  led  to  a  K^uealoKu 
classification  of  the  principal  laiiguaKee  of  the  world,  in  vMA 
Hebron'  i-4>ceive<]  at  last  its  riKht  plat.'e  by  the  side  of  atita 
Semitic  dialects  ;  wliilo  tho  qtipstioo  of  tht*  orifiln  of  laDgoM^ 
assiuueil  an  altojietli^r  new  fonii,  viz.,  wliat  is  the  origiu  of 
root*  and  radiool  concept*  in  every  one  of  tho  (*reat  faniUi* 
of  human  speech?    tiy  followring  the  example  of  the  Rdencocl 
language,  the  studeuta  of  the  science  of  rt-lifriou  havv  anind 
lit  very  Hiuiilar  results.     Inf^teiid  of  approacliiug  the  mliguws 
uf  thv  world  with   the  pivcoiii-eivvd  iiluu  that  they  are  eitllir 
eoiTuptiouH  of  tiie  Jenitih  religiun,  or  descouded,  in  eaminoo 
with  the  Jewish  religion,  from  some  perfect  primeval  rerdii' 
tion,  tiiey  have  uvea  that  it  ia  their  duty  Brst  to  collect  nil 
tho  L-videuce  of  the  early  history  of  religious  thought  tliat  U 
still  acceesible  in  the  sacred   books  of  the  world,  or  in  the 
mythologry.  customs,  and   even    in  the  languages  of  variout 
races.      Aftem-ards    they    have    undertaken    a    genealogical 
(ilaesiScation  of  all   the  materials  that  have  hitherto  beMl 
collected,  and  tliey  have  then  only  ajiproachcd  the  questaon  of 
tho  origin  of  religion  in  a  new  Bpirit  by  trying  to  find  out 
how  tho  roots  of  tho  various  rvligionH,  the  radical  t-oncepte 
which  fomi  their  foundation,  and,  before  all,  the  coueepl  of 
the  inilnite,  could  have  been  develoi^ed.  taking  for  gnutMl 
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nothing  bub  sea-niouH  perception  on  one  side,  and  Mie  world  b> 
n-hich  we  src  ?«rrmind©d  on  the  oth*r,** 


Now  of  thitj  scionnc  of  religion  it  is  not  too  much  to 
regard  Max  MiUlorjwtliP  foundor.  The  grt-atest  of  Indian 
rnlers,  indeed,  the  Emperor  Akbnr,  did,  perhaps.  diuUy 
discern  its  possibilitj.  At  all  events  he  appretiendtsd  the 
cardinal  truth  that  in  tho  investigation  of  religions  the 
comparative  method  nhniild  1k"  followed.  But  the  time 
was  not  then  ripe  for  pursuing  it.  Professor  Hardy  waa 
.well  warrantcil  when  ho  ttaid,  in  his  iuauf^ural  address  to 
the  Univernity  of  Freiburg  (1887),  that  *tiie  general  com-' 
parative  science  of  religion  (die  allRemeine  vergleichende 
WistM;n<ichaft)  dates  from  Max  MUllur's  great  undertaking 
—the  translation  of  the  "  Sacred  Cooks."  * 

An  Englishman  is  nothing  if  not  practical ;   and    wo 

may  be  a-tked.  What  are  the  acbievemeuta  of  tiiiw  new 

edence?     Here,  only  three  can  be   touched   upon,  and 

that  in  scantiest  outline.    In  the  first  ploeo,  it  has  thro^-n 

«  Sood  of  Ught  upon  the  real  origin  of  religion,  and  hoA 

made  an  end  of  the  dream -and-ghost  hj-pothesis  which 

»ftare  called  upon  by  Mr  Herbert-  Spencer  to  receive  and 

believe  under  pain,  so  to  speak,  of  intellectual  reprobation. 

That  hypothefiis  is  a  perfectly  baseless  figment,  doctrinaire 

in  the  n'orst  ftense  of  the  'word.    Historical  investigation  is 

^tal  to  it.  No  one  who  is  not  theory-blind— a  very  common 

form  of  blindness — can   study  the  documents    brought 

'  bafore  us    iu  the  "Sacred   Books"  without   finding  over- 

iWbelming  eviilence  that  a  very  difFcitsnt  origin  must  be 

led  to  religion.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that  tho  religious 

brment  in  man  wn-t  first  awakened  by  the  great  objocta 

*^f  nature,  especially  the  sun ;  that  ibs  root  is  in  tlie  feeling 

'If tcr.  and  of,  the  Infinite.    *  Awakened '  we  soy :  it  was 

there    in    the   human    heart,  like   other  sentiments  and 

"motions  which  are  part  and  parrel  of  our  nature,  which 

f»re  common  to  all  mankind.   For,  as  Waitz  truly  obser^-oa 

In    his  '  Anthropologie   der    Naturvalker,'  *  there  is  no 

^pacific difference  between  men  in  I'^espect  of  their  Hpirltual 

ltfto*(in  Riicksicht  ihres  geiBtigen  Lebens).     The  dream- 

•nd-ghost    theory,  founded  on  the  doubtful  beliefs  of 

MTsge  tribes,  is  opposed  to  the  lessons  derivable  from 


LcctuiM  on  the  '  Origin  and  6foi«ib  of  B«llcton.'  p.  Vii, 
:—yh.  999.  2  C 
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the  relif^onx  of  tha  great  families  of  the  earth,  as  histoi^ 
reveals  them. 

Secondly,  as  the  scionco  of  religiou  throws  a  flood 
light  upoM  the  orig-iii  of  ruligtoiiK,  so  also  does  it  ennblf : 
accurately  to  apprehend  their  growth.  IleligioiiH  proJiirT 
dogmas  imtiUTiiJy,  just  tis  Itooh  produce  flowers  and  fruit;'. 
Religion  exists  indeed  in  the  state  of  emotion,  sonttmeDt, 
vital  instinct,  before  it  translates  tt«elf  into  rational 
notions,  niid  into  ritual  which  is  the  outward  vi»ihlQtnp> 
of  tboee  notions.  But  such  translation  is  bound  to  oonit. 
Dogmatt  are  to  religion  what  wurdH  are  to  thought.  And 
they  are  not  dead  things.  They  have  a  life  of  their  own. 
They  develop©  hy  n  Nilont  and  irrosistiblo  groivtli, '  occulto 
velut  arbor  sevo.'  Their  evolution  is  rendered  ncccssaiy 
by  the  laws  of  histoiy.  lake  words,  they  are  li%TDf 
organisms,  and  ai-c  in  continual  transformation.  It  is 
not  that  any  truth  which  they  eyraboliso  changes.  Xft 
it  is  that  our  apprehension  of  that  truth  cliunges.  Then 
are  two  elementtt  in  a  dt>gma,  one  mystical  and  practical, 
the  other  intellectual  and  theoretic,  and  thefio  olemeats 
are  bound  up  together,  not  artificially,  but  naturally  aD<l 
organically.  Again,  a  dogma  iH  like  an  algebraic  fomiuli 
which  represents  ideally  a  given  quantity,  but  is  not  that 
quantity  itaclf.  The  inLcI!eftual  experience  is  tbe 
bolic  expression  of  the  religious  experience,  not 
more.  It  is  no  new  thing  which  we  are  now  wri^. 
8t  AuguMtine,  St  Athanaaius,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Biit 
Newman — to  name  no  others — lay  it  down  that  theolo^ 
is  an  economy,  that  is  to  itay,  a  parable,  or  exhibitioii  i 
the  truth  in  sjnnbole.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember 
It  has  a  moKt  important  iK-Aring  upon  a  multitude 
religious  questions  often  discussed  ^\ith  equal  litcralia 
by  those  who  affirm  and  by  tbo««  who  deny.  Now— f 
this  is  our  present  point — the '  Sacred  Books '  offer  ini 
able  help  for  etudjnng  the  growth  of  religion. 

Finally,  the  science  of  religion  has  made — or  shou 
have  made — au  end  of  what  wo  may  call  the  sect 
view    of    rplipon.    the    view    teiTjely   expressed    by 
Thwackimi  in  Fielding's  inimitable  novel.    '  When  I  toe 
taon  religion,  I  mean  the  Christian  religion  :  and  not 
the  Christian  religion,  but  the  Protestant  religion: 
not  only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the  Church  of  En 
Zand.'    Perhaps  the  latest  work  of  any  considerable  pr 
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tensions  written  from  this  point  of  view — a  valuable 
work  it  is  in  many  respects — is  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hardwick's  '  Christ  and  other  Masters.'  If  the  learned 
author  wero  now  aliv«?,  ho  would  probably  haudlu  hia 
subject  very  differently.  It  is  one  of  Laurence  Oliphant'a 
sharp  sayings,  that  the  only  monopoly  of  which  any 
rrlijinon  can  biHiitt^  is  a  monoiioly  nf  the  oiTon*  piniuliar  to 
iteelf.  Whether  or  not  we  adopt  this  dictum,  certain  it  is 
that  no  rcli)^ou  that  exists,  oi'  ever  has  existed,  can  claim 
to  be  in  exclusive  posscftsion  of  religious  truth.  Cardinal  ^ 
'Newman,  in  the  first  IkmiIc  '  he  over  wrote,  expressed  this 
verity  in  emphatic  lanjfuage:  •  Revelation, pi-operlj*  speak-"] 
iog,  is  an  universal,  not  a  partial  gift.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  something  true,  and  divinely  revealed,  in  every 
religion,  all  over  the  earth  ;  overloaded  as  it  may  be,  and, 
at  times,  even  stifled,  by  the  impieties  which  the  corrupt 
will  and  understanding  of  men  have  incorporated  with  it.' 
True  it  is,  as  Max  Miiller  observes,  in  words  which  end 
the  preface  to  his  groat  undertaking,  and  which  may 
■frell  serve  to  end  this  most  inadequate  notice  of  it — true 
it  is  that 

.  these  sacred  books  there  is  much  which  ive  should  tolemt« 

HobgCT,  though  wc  mu-^t  not  forget  that  there  are  portions 

Tn  our  own  sacred  t)oi>k.w  Um  wliicli  muuy  of  ii»  would  wish  to 

bu  abtioat.  .  .  .     [But]  there  ie  no  k-ssou  which  at  the  pmscnt 

time  SQams  uiora  important  than  to  learn  that  we  must  <ii-aw 

I  in  every  rdtginn  a  broml  distinction  but-vvecu  nliat  ia  essential 

[and  what  is  not,  between  th«  ut(>rnal  and    the  t-entpcjiTi  i-y,^ 

recn  the  diviuc  and    the  human;  and   that  though  the 

l-OftBcntinl  mfty  till  many  volumes,  the  i>!tK4>utinl  can  often 

\ht  L'otnprelionde^l  in  a  few  word?,  but  word^  on  which  "hang 

.  the  Iftw  and  the  prophets." ' 


*  ntn  '  HtMon-  vf  the  Arlsns.'  Wrltlo};  in  18&!  illie  l«(.(er  will  bo  foand 
I  b  LUif*  '  Pja»3*  nn<)  f^iMulies.'  p.  M).  be  ur*.  iTr«rrlng  to  this  pauige. 
I  'i  hiM  U  M  Btrooj;!;  &>  I  did  fiftf  fCiu-K  Ago,  ivhvn  it>  wriu  wrltl«n.' 
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Art,  U.— THE  NOVELS  OP  OIOV.VNNI  VERGA. 

1.  Vita  dei  Campi.    Uilau.  1880. 

2.  /  Maiavoffiia.    Milan,  1881. 

3.  Nof-fUe  Ruxticane.     Milan,  1883. 

4.  Mastro-Don  Gestuiido.     Milan,  1890. 
And  other  works. 

In  contemporarj'  Italian  fiction  there  are  three  loading 
masters,  who  dilTer  widely  as  to  the  principlos  and  aim* 
of  theii-  art.  If  two  of  these  may  be  aaid  to  represent 
Moi*al  Idealism  and  a  certain  perverse  Indlvidualisn], 
Giovanni  Verga  counts  as  the  Realist.  Ho  ha«  twen 
infiuGiicod,  as  we  might  expect,  by  the  methods  and  ex- 
amples of  that.  French  school  which  now  would  seem  lo 
be  on  the  wane  ;  but  his  realism  is  of  a  distinct  qualitr. 
and  worthy  at  onco  to  provoke  admiration  and  questtnt 

Now  the  dispute  between  reaJism  and  idealism  is  well- 
worn.  We  know,  or  soem  to  know,  that  it  is  a  forced 
and  confused  dispute  ;  that  reconciliation  ie  not 
necessnr}',  but  possible.  Does  not  every  new  school 
departtire  in  art  claim  to  hai'e  freed  itself  from  coDi 
tion,  and  to  have  returned  to  natm-o  and  truth? 
we  choose  to  deal  in  abstractions,  has  not  the  tdesl 
t  eality,  and  the  real  \H  ideal  ?  What  is  the  real  bat 
ideal  in  the  making ;  or  the  ideal  if  it  be  not  the  goal 
ronsummation  of  the  real?  But  the  dispute  is  ooi 
recurring,  and  precisely  because  it  is  definite  men 
their  works,  and  not  abittractions,  that  engage  and  ar 
utttintion.  Commonly,  this  man  or  that  work  is 
more  or  less  plninly  to  incline  towai-ds  the  one  or 
other  extreme  of  art.  In  the  case  of  Verga.  we  have  i 
reckon  with  a  nuin  who  has  produced  works  that  cod- 
epicuously  bear  the  impress  of  realism,  and  works 
at  least  upon  accepted  foreign  principles,  must  be 
as  idealistic. 

We  may  first  inquire  into  Verga's  realtno,  a« 
the  more  notable  expression  of  himself.    And,  on 
of  realism,  it  can  at  once  be  admitted  that  there 
resource  or  security  in  art'  except  in  truthful  reprodt 
Truthful  reproduction,  aad  not  exact  imitation,  bo 
noted ;  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  cop}''  as  to  creato. 
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Vhe  artiat,  the  master  of  the  art  of  fietion.  can  achieve  is 
to  express  tlie  world  of  thtngn  nnd  beinfifH  as  he  known 
itnd  feels  it :  and  the  fidelity  of  his  repivsentatiou  will  be 
recognised,  ac<.-ording  fi»  thetx-  are  many  or  fow  that 
iiyinpathise  witli  his  treatment  of  the  material  common 
and  open  to  all.  For,  in  the  last  resort,  representation 
b  interpretation:  and  interpretation  involves  a  judg- 
ment on  life.  But  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  a  ri^d 
objection  upon  the  {uirt  of  Viu-gH.  He  deliberately  main- 
laioH  that  in  a  perfect  work  of  art  the  sincerity  of  reality 
should  be  so  evident  that  the  hand  of  the  artist  remains 
invisible.  It  should  seem  to  have  made  itself,  as  it  were: 
tod  the  task  and  glory  of  iU  author  consistH  iu  wholly 
disappearing  behind  his  work,  in  bai-ing  'the  divine 
eoarage  to  eclipse  himself.* 

■  But  it  is  none  the  less  Hui-e  that  to  inquire  into  the 
^ttturo  of  an  author's  realism  if*  to  inquirt-  intnthn  qimllty 
of  his  toind,  into  the  hmitationa  of  his  temperament ;  and 
if  Vergn  avoids  or  refuses  to  criticise  life,  we  may  ask 
irhat  will  be  tbe  ^nd  and  aim  of  hui  art.  Life  and  art  are 
not  to  be  divorced  ;  and  a  work  of  art  in  the  more  perfect 
in  proportion  to  what  Tainc  colled  its  '  beneficent  charac- 
ter." Tliat  is  to  siiy.  it  inuKt  extend  the  bouuds  of  our 
sympathy  and  foster  our  faculty  of  love.  It  must  bear 
witness  to  that  spirit  of  poetrj-  which  detects  and  reveaU 
new  and  yet  pprjKstiml  beauty  in  the  things  and  beingn  of 
u  romitiouplace  aud  work-a-day  world.  But  Verga  would 
doubttesa  again  object  that  tlin  all-aufficient  aim  of  art  is 
the  reproduction  of  life — reproduction  for  reproduction's 

re,  and  without  pei-scmal  comment. 
This*  is  the  theory  of  the  Froncli  Kealistci ;  and  we  have 
to  inquire  whether  Verga  has  been  more  successful  than 
Jiis  coUcjigues  in  putting  the  theory  into  practico.  Mean- 
while, it  it*  to  be  noticed  that  ho  tacitly  agr»i?.-t  with  them 
in  their  assumption  that  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  art  to 
give  pleasure,  except  such  pleasure  as  may  ai'ise  from  exact 
reprotluction;  and  that  he  diverge.^  from  them  in  hit:  parsi- 
monious use  of  description.  He  will  describe  at  length. 
And  almost  lyrically,  the  harmony  between  waking  spring 
and  the  mood  of  a  love-sick  girl,  or  set  forth  in  much 
detail  a  fann-villa  which  is  to  impress  n  worldly  woman 
whh  the  wealth  of  its  owner ;  but  he  has.  it  seems,  con- 
cluded that  small  attention  is  paid  to  wontM  sarrovm^Viv^, 
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and  tliHi,  lit.  iili  tiveutti,  to  attompl  tho  cxpluiuiUoQ  ci 
character  by  tlie  piot«rtal  reproduction  of  the  milieu  b  to 
Bin  against  realism  by  pei-sonaJ  interFentinn.  He  is  at 
one  with  the  reiiUsts  in  tho  rwluctiQU  of  tho  clDuienl  of 
piot  to  niuTow  ILmitB,  though  ho  docs  not  forgot  that  lifv 
can  at  tiineH  l)e  conCBnti'ated  and  draniAtic  even  tu  the 
hmiibin  and  ordinary.  But  whether,  like  tlie  reallHtH, 
he  denies  that  sentiment  is  otbet-  than  >>eu£iatiea;  or 
exdunively  selects  for  reproduction  that  ugUuesB  wliich 
is  Hignincant  and  Mtrongly  marked ;  or  idealises  eAil  b; 
the  unexpressed  but  virtual  negation  of  good :  or  closa 
his  henrt  to  all  tenderness  and  offers  to  Immunity  iniagw 
u£  itself  that  can  only  exeita  disgust  and  repulsion— sU 
this  is  heart  seen  and  known  by  an  examination  of  hi* 
work. 

Tho  realist,  by  theory,  will  iind  his  most  appropriate 
material  where  the  tranHforming  influenc-eN  of  educatio 
and  soeielj'  ai'o  lca.-4t  to  be  marked.  In  '  1  MalnvogHa ' 
eomc  to  know  a  humble  family  of  Sicilian  iisher-folk,  uk 
thereby  the  whole  intiahitantK  of  tho  village  in  whic 
they  live.  To  analyse  tho  book  is,  indeed,  to  disfigure  ft 
by  pushing  inoident  into  an  undue  prouuueuee.  In  brie 
it  offorn  the  history  of  a  iMitieut  and  luiplt-sa  struggle  I 
payoQ'an  unjUKt  debt.  Padrtm  'Xtoni,  his  Non  ISastianazMil 
and  his  daughter-in-law  Mariiz/a.  exhibit  the  patbelM 
beauty  of  that  simple  horotsDi  which  consists  in  rigid 
honesty  and  exemplary  tA>i[  for  their  near  and  tle^ir.  But 
Mena  is  growing  up  and  must  be  dowered.  They  buy* 
cargo  o£  beans  on  credit*  and  Bostiauozzo,  in  chorgo  of 
it,  is  lost  at  SBO.  The  hark  is  recovered,  but  its  repui 
involves  new  debt  tJiat  the  old  may  be  redeemed,  'Ntraii 
tho  eldest  sou,  returns  from  miUtary  service  with  vagM 
ideas  of  ease  and  idleness.  Luca,  the  second,  called  awAj 
in  hin  turn,  is  killed  in  the  sea-figbt  at  Lis^a.  Maruza 
resigns  her  dowry  mortgage-claim  to  the  house  whiok 
they  cherish,  the  '  house  by  the  medlar-tree/  which  the 
Malavoglia  have  lived  in  from  generation  to  generation: 
and  Mena  cau  endure  the  breaking  of  her  betrothal  i<i 
the  'match'  of  the  village,  since  she  haa  a  timid  pn^ 
ferance  (such  as  a  Sicilian  girl  may  have)  for  Alfio, 
poor  carter,  whoNe  ambition  is  to  change  donkey 
mule.  There  is  still  hope  for  returning  comfort,  but 
old  grnndfathor  is  lamed  in  a  storm,  and  '^'toni,  weuty ' 
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sas 


» 


privation  and  useless  toil,  will  seek  a  fairer  fortune  elae- 
whetv.  Tho  liai'dly  won  sfiviugs  that  aro  to  i*cclaiin  tho 
home  loUKt  btf  toucliod,  hiuI  Uih  home  itHHlf  [laHKt^K  f rum  ■ 
their  Keeping.  The  boat  also  must  be  (told,  and  the' 
graadfathcr  and  Ale^M  txvccpL  a  daily  htra.  'Ntoui  comes 
bock  iu  ill  {iligbt,  ixMidy  uuly  to  dt-M^laiiii  agaiaat  social 
iujoritii-M  ill  thf>  vUli4{n  inn;  while  M>Lni:c/it.  Imwkin}^  Iihf 
snaall  wares,  falls  a  victtui  to  the  cholei'a.  'Ntoni,  pur- 
suing an  ill  coui-so,  proof  against  his  grandfather's  sorrow- 
ful and  Hileiit  repruiii-h,  \h  brought  to  join  u  Hiauggliug 
expptlition,  and  wound!«  a  coast{piard.  In  court,  hi^ 
advocate,  paid  with  the  lasi.  of  the  davingri,  declares  that 
his  client  baa  but  exercised  a  just  vendetta  for  tho  ecdac- 
tiou  of  his  sister  Lia,  who,  unable  to  endnrp  tbe  slander, 
ilees  to  the  town  to  sL-ek  ubscunty  in  a  life  of  shame. 
Tho  grandfather  has  received  his  dcath-biow.  For  eome 
Utile  wliiln  he  liefLnt  hiH  burtbui  of  miHery,  and  then  has 
himself  Inirne  to  the  hospital  'without  the  knowledge  of 
Alessi  and  Meua,  that  he  uiay  i*eUeve  them  in  their 
itruggle    to  win    back    the  home  and    honour   of    tho 

alavoglin. 

*  I  MalavoKlia'  is  no  eoay  reading ;  too  often  it  gives 
the  impression  of  a  lengthy  exercise  iu  the  art  of  over- 
coming  difBctilciuK  |>attently  enc«>untered  or  deliberately 
1.     It  bears  witness  to  a   disdain  of  effectiveness^, 

talm  superHetuiiou  of  couvention-s  huwover  juc>t  and 
plcoifiint.  To  begin  with,  there  is  no  hero  or  heroine. 
That  is  a  small  matter  perchance,  since  the  novel  of 
nuinnei-M  ha«  made  us  acc-ustonied  to  their  absence.  But 
Vergu  is  scrupulously  self-resti'aincd  in  portraiture,  and 
will  not  allow  a  touch  to  escape  him  that  would  betray 
any  wttth  to  command  interest  or  Hympathy.  The  bare 
Btateineiit  of  the  simple  motives  of  his  humble  folk  must 
niflice ;  or  wo  arc  loft  to  divino  the  motives  from  thoir 
wonU  or  actM.  Again,  it  in  type  rather  than  character 
llint  if*  offered  to  the  view  in  place  of  that  combination 
4f  the  permanent  and  the  individual  which  ensures  pic- 
turesque deQuitene^ts.  jVgain,  there  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  element  of  humour.  It  is  a  mark,  indeed, 
of  the  Teutonic,  and  not  of  the  Latin,  races  bo  require 
that  such  an  element  should  be  present ;  and  it  may  bo 
uestioued   whether  we  should  perceive   that  our  own 

isantif  take  a  humorous  view  of  life,  if  it  were  not  for 
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the  iuterventiou  of  the  writer  who  seta  them  befon 

In  any  case,  Verga  rejects  such  mtorvention,  as  he  rejecU 

that  sympathBtio  handling  of  foiblee,  that  mingling  of 

esteem    and    t^ender    irony  which    chnructoriscs    sucli  a 

aoveUat  as  George  Eliot.     Pmrther,  like  the  rest  of  his 

French  and  Italian  compoors,  he  is  unable  to  draw  upou 

the  happy  reMOurc<'  of  dialect ;  if  his  peasants  are  to  bi- 

understood,  he  must  not  only  translate  their  speech,  but 

resume  it  as  far  as  possible  in  indirect  narration.    He 

endeavours,  here  and  iu  his  short  stories,  to  balance  hi* 

togs    by  the    careful   and    constant    pr»'Mei*\-tttion    of  tin* 

picturesque  clenieut»i  of  their  speech  ;  he  would  have  ihi- 

book  appear  us  if  It  came  from  the  hand  of  a  peasani- 

But  his  labour  is  a  manifest  labour ;  tlie  peaKant-nTii 

whom  we  presuppOHi?.  or  ore  allowed  to  suppose,  is.  &s 

wore,   painfully  conscious   that  he  must  remember  Uw 

reqiiirenientB  of  current   Italian.     Yet,  in  the  retrospect 

— and  this  in  no  ineau  test  of  gnuit  literature — the  hook 

in  impressive  and  hauntuig,  by  reason  of  its  modest 

delicate  pathos.    Do  but  contrast  the  expression  of  Mi 

uelf-sacrifice.  in  her  la^t  uieuting  with  the  equally  t 

and  resigned  AIHo.  with  what  example  you  will  nf 

^inipliciiy.     Perciiancii  we  could  regret  that  the   ao' 

has  not  seen  lit  to  reatraia  oomewhat  the  tongues 

malicious  village -gofwlps.     Perchance,  alfto,  we  may 

1o  think  that  ho  inflicts  ill<fortuue  upon  his  Malavogj 

all  too  ruthlessly ;  but  if  this  be  a  fault,  it  i«  the  fault 

Greek  tragedy. 

But  what  of  the  manner  in  which  Verga  has 
out  his  theory  of  impartiality,  of  the  complete  disappetf- 
unco  of  the  writer  behind  his  work?  It  would  ahrn 
seem  as  if  he  had  achieved  that  which  it  has  been  giv 
to  few  or  none  to  achieve.  We  need  not  raise,  in 
connexion,  any  problem  of  didacticism  or  morality  in 
a  work  of  art  is  moral  if  it  in  veraeiouti,  faithful  to 
facts  of  life  as  a  sound  man  knows  them.  The  qucsii' 
rather,  is  whether  tliiM  absolute  imparLiality  in  repo 
upon  life  is  possible,  or  even  desirable,  if  ijossible.  Politfr 
ness,  at  the  least,  requires  that  an  author,  hainng  eng^ed 
us  to  attend  to  the  spectacle  of  life  which  he  offers  ttd 
(Should  not  interrupt  it  by  any  undue  display  of  hisomi 
personality  ;  or,  if  ymi  will,  the  realiRt  is  mh  a  witness  irbo 
owes  a  scrupulous  account  of  the  truth,  and  must  leave  t 
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nlict  to  humanity.     But  it  in  impoaaible.     Once  more. 

ifl  no  meru  utatemeut  of  truthful  facts,  and  no  bundle 

of  ttcientiHciilIy  exact  *  dncumf>ntsi ' ;  it  ih  not  an  imitation. 

lUt  an  interpretation  of  life;  not  au  image,  but  an  im- 

ion.    Such  au  interpretation  or  impression  is  oeoeB- 

y    pergonal   and    particular.      Healistio   artists    may 

reject    the   theory  of    personal    literature,   and    uim    at 

objectivity ;  but  in  the  result  they  can  but  give  us  them- 

valves,  and  bear  witnes!)  to  the  measuro  of  their  own 

personality.     In  the  great  work  of  art.  as  Goethe  saj-s, 

■he  grt^at  pfirwon  is  alwajt*  present  as  the  chief  factor; 

Kk  the  )<ma)).  wo  have,  as  in  much   of   Krench  reaUsm, 

Kl    instinctive    preference    to  depict   life  as  a  pl^y   of 

nitalistic  forcf'Tt   that,  produce   the   miiterable   squalor  of 

human  life  and  action. 

Take,  for  example,  Flaubert,  the  greatest  of  a  realistic 
1  which  Is  now  decaying.  Ue  preached,  and  laboured 
lly  to  put  into  pi-ftctice,  his  con\*irtion  that  great 
i6  'M'jentitir  iind  impersonal.'  But,  un  the  onu  hand. 
is  accused  of  injustice  and  indifference,  of  disdain  and 
t«meti9;  while,  on  tlie  other,  it  Is  maiiitaiaed  tlmt  he 
the  priceless  gift  of  !«ynipathy,and  a  deep  compassion. 
This  only  ser\-GB  to  show  that  hw  impartiality  is  rocognia««l 
by  none;  and  tlmt  au  author,  however  much  he  may  volt 
hilt  symx>athy.  and  so  risk  misapprehension,  must  >x*t  fool 
sympathy,  or  reduce  himself  to  the  mere  arranger  of 
}>uppets.  This  sympathy,  this  capacity  for  sympathetic 
Dietamorph(Kn.<«.  is  of  the  very  essence  of  art.  There  can 
be  no  interest  in  any  representation  of  the  struggle  of 
life  nnlc^  the  novelist  be  moved  by  a  heart  that  is  gener- 
ouB.  unless  h«  appreciates  human  action  by  the  tttandard 
of  eomo  morality,  whether  it  be  the  resentful  pottnimiam 
of  Flaubert  or  the  '  ovangellcAl  nihilism '  of  Tolstoy. 
Despite  all  effort,  he  will  not  succeed  in  hiding  hi« 
penionn]  conception  imt]  criticiam  of  life,  but  betray 
hinuelf.  If  only  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  by  the  tone 
■ad  conduct  of  his  narrative.  Thus,  in  '  I  Mutnvogtia,' 
!l  i»  am  if  Verga,  for  all  his  philosophic  detachment, 
eodeavoured  to  rontrant  the  essential  beauty  and  ugli- 
of  \*irtue  and  vice.  Nay,  one  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  consider  that  he  has  divided  his  peasants 
loo  abarply  into  the  tihuep  and  the  goat*.  They  HCcm 
entirely  given  over,  either   to  the  itistinci^  o{  teAcaX*^ 
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Molitlarity  or  of  individujil    nelf-^weking.      Or  is  ifc 
very    simplicity    of    Uioir    nature    which    permitB  this 
Hhjirp  division  ? 

In  'MnstPo-Don  GosuiUdo/howcroi^wofind  thewontal 
miiiglin;^  nf  the  ungel  mid  tbo  l>eii«l.  In  i-epreseiiting  tlif 
vomiKmnd  ut  such  length  and  in  Kiich  dcLuil,  Vui>:a  lias 
somewhat  dcpartn^d  from  the  canons  of  French  rcolinn. 
Aceordinj;  to  thoory.  the  uvorai^o  man.  wholly  limited  b)* 
the  morals  nitd  (■oiiceplionH  of  hiii  ^veii  v]iis»  and  statJOD, 
ie  the  sole  worthy  object  of  study.  It  if*  for  tlio  *  pqnsbo- 
logists'to  study  oxccptiomil  folk,  and  thureby  to  offs 
against  positive  sciimco.  In  pi-nctice,  the  realist* 
seem  to  reduce  average  men  to  particuhir  uxt-niptifit 
of  a  deterministic  pbysiolo^.  It  i-emains  to  bo 
whether  Vorga's  p<^yehology  is,  at  Iwttom,  physiologkal 
and — i>i*MwimistIc.  But  at  least  he  lia»  broken  rule  bj 
offering  a  novel  whieh  is  even  more  a  novel  of  cliarflctw 
than  of  niAimei's.  Gesuatdo  ma^'  not  bo  oxcoptionikl.  bat 
he  IS  certainly  extraordiruiry.  Tie  ih  iUho  living : 
described  to  ub  us  ridden  by  an  exeliutive  paatiioti,  m 
jacking  Iuh  intervals  of  compliieunt  ease.  Uc  haa 
studied  with  the  sympathy  of  complete  uuderKtanding.  i 
wins  oui'  sympathy  in  turn,  not  indeed  by  any  nobilily 
suniiment  or  action,  but  becau.se  he  rines  nlmont  to 
heifrht  of  hei*oism  in  the  hapless  tenacity  of  his 
preservation . 

In  the  whort  studies  entitled  '  Pape  Sisto '  and 
Roba,'  Vei-gft  had  b1ioi\ti  the  progress  of  a  vnK^boud  wl 
became  the  head  of  a  community  of  Capuchins  by 
of  shrewd  intrigue,  and  of  a  foundling  who,  by  reKolu 
avariire,  made  himself  the  owner  of  the  country  round 
and  of  nothing  else.  But  if  art  is  to  be  tragic,  you 
take  your  hero  at  the  moiuont  that  follows  the 
of  his  fortunes.  Not  that  Gesualdo  is  a  martyr  of  < 
mercial  probity,  like  Balzac's  Cdsar  Birottenu,  or  a  ri 
of  rapacious  exploitation,  liko  Daudet's  credulous 
easy-going  Nabob.  He  adds  wealth  to  wealth  throu^ 
tbo  twenty  odd  years  in  which  we  know  him  ;  him  tragvdy 
hes  rather  in  his  complete  loneliness.  He  must  striigsl» 
against  a  world  of  foes,  and  foes  that  include  fatbtr. 
sister,  and  bis  whole  family. 

Uis  history  rommenc^s,  then,  for  u»,  at  the  moniBOlj 
when  th«  small  nobility  begins  to  fear  that  this 
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^t,  grown  ricli  by  stubborn  toil  and  Belf-iinposod 
^tion.  wHi  c-IinHyngti  thwir  jtrivilegetl  supremacy.     In 
f  oue  18  peiL8iutt  ur  uubib,     Adnuttiii>;  Gtwtuiililo  to 
j  own  onl4>r  b^'  tunrrtago,  th^iy  iniiy  Imvo  a  hold  upon 
And  Hi  thH  rinniH  time  benefit  ii  I'nnuly  that  btis  fallen 
uio  lostdcx-ay.    GcsualJn  }.h  eager enoiigli  fur  snub  nu 
kcoi  and  uo  logs  I'oady  at  the  first  eoUUiou  of  intcreMta 
trove  himself  tho  nU'ongetit  urnid  u  biinil  nf  inorcen- 
itriguem.     lie  U  tbeir  dupe  only  Iii  m^>  far  Lbal  Ium 
beitn  alr(^Mdy  seducod  by  u  kinNuiiin  wbn  may  not 
her  l>ecau8©  the  do\vry,  ay  Vergi*  assures  us  by 
aft«r  picture  of  Sicilian  mauners,  is  tbe  ono  seal 
)ny.     Ho  has  parted,  Kcnerously  as  he  lhiuk». 
^  a  peasant  mistress  of  a  patient  and  almost  bruti-nb 
bissiveue»!i,  and  Xi&a  won  in  her  place  a  wife  but  little 
abject  iu  resignation.    For  so  it  is  with  Sicilian  women, 
whatever  rank,  in  Vnrjcftn  <'<>iiHtanL  rc^pnrt  of  tlicni. 
can  be  uu  bund  of  nnJuii  between  tbc  pair,  for  all 
lido's  good-nature  and  occasional   londcrnetMi.     By 
they  are  at  opp<it*ite  polesi  of  feeling.     Apathetic, 
^a^  to  the  glow  rava^Cf  of  herudittiry  conHuniplJnn, 
alive  at  moi^t  when  jcaloitM  of  the  successor  whom 
tinsfolk  (the  jMibles*  ai-e  all  akin)  aro  eager  to  offer, 
«hriiU<«  to  the  last  from  telling  her  secret.    The  child, 
irn  GftKunldo  takoti  to  ho.  his  daughter,  i^  alienated  from 
Iby  the  coHtly  educjitiun  Ins  pi-ocure^.    She  repcatii  tlie 
jr  of  her  mother;    but  the  nobles,  this  time,  would 
a  marnuKe  for  the  nake  of  Don  Ge.suatdo's  wrjitth, 
las,  however,  his  more  ambitious  designs.    Swift  as 
to  wordy  violence,  he  breaks  through  tlio  pivmedi- 
cutauglement.  patches  up  his  honour,  and  wcdn  his 
[ht«r  to  a  duke  far  away.    Later,  liis  w&tUth  i&  furtlier 
to  iuf>et  the  debtH  of  Iits  Hon-in-law,  and  to  brilm 
|to  maintain  the  mari'iage.     Kvei*  in  strife  with  the 
he  iM  al»o  tracked  like  a  wolf  by  tho  angry  mob  lu 
ief  enemy  of  the  pooi*.     Worn  out  at  last,  desperate, 
itfuUy  «iwpicic>uH  of  doctors  and  tbeir  charges,  choking 
ke  thanklessnesa  of  a  world  of  rogues,  he  lingers  out 
1,  pitcously  striviug  to  appease  his  daughter,  'for 
tliat  money,  alaK  \  nmkeH  bell  among  fathers  and 


[uig  Lear  must  bugiu  to  Icaru  what  life  is  iu  the  last 
of  hiti  old  age.     But  this  Ishumel,  tills  victim  of 
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Helf'help,  though  upon  his  deuth-bed  he  may  wonder  for 
u,  uiumont  of  what  use  hia  wealth  hoa  boen  to  him,  is  cod- 
Wnced  to  the  last  that  'every  man  draws  the  wat«r  to 
his  own  mill,'  that  self-interest  is  the  sole  human  motive 
and  duty.     Throughout  he  repela,  and  yet   oTeraomM 
repulsion.     He  ie  selfish,  and  yot   uot  unkind.     H»  is 
human  and  real,  not  knowing  what  he  is  nor  wliat  liM 
does.     He  inspires  pity,  nay.  wins  our  sjinpathy,  not  onij 
for  the  rouKOUs  stated  above,  but  bocausu  we  know  hiui 
entirely.    We  also  know  certain  others  of  his  involantan 
foes,  his  fatlipr  and  hin  wife.     But  for  the  re«t,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Don  Diego  and  the  jSlarquis  Liniuti. 
they  are  alniOHt  unifoiin  in  their  baseness,  and  much  as 
the  evil  chorus  of  *  I  Jtalavoglia." 

lu  default  of  the  three  promised  novels  which  are  to 
complete  tho  sirriei*  to  which  '  I  Molavoglia'  and  '  Mastro- 
Don   G^ualdo '   belong,  we  may  now  consider  Tei^a'i 
idealistic  work,  leaving  certain  questions  unanswered  for 
the  moment.     It  would  be  t.eniptiug  enough  to  diseui-er 
in  it  a  gradual  evolution  towards  realism.     But  it  is  saf«r 
to  say  that '  Sros '  bears  much  the  same  date  as  *1  Msla- 
voglia,'  and    that   Lliu   writer  of  'II    Maritu  di   Elena' 
plainly  remembers  that  he  is  the  author  of  *  Mastro-DoD 
Gesualdo.'    But  what  is  meant  by  idealism?    As  was  mH 
above,  art  Iiuk  to  recoueiie  two  contrary  tendencies.    The 
tnie  and   romplete  artist  at  once  recalls  us  to  realitv 
and  delivers  us  from  it.    He  must  be  a  realint  in  his  knov- 
ledge,  and  an  idealist  in  his  int«rpretation  of  life.    If  be 
tends  the  rather  towards  idealism,  he  will  endeavour  to 
eiioourage  and  console.     He  will  present  pictures  of  meii 
and  women  as  they  are  at  thiiir  Iwat,  as  they  might  and 
should  be.     And  he  may  rightly  claim  to  be  none  tho  lea 
a  I'ealisI,  bet-auHO  moral  nobility  im  also  natural :  becaow. 
in  short,  uaturu  cannot  l>o  idenlist-d  by  any  means  thai 
ore  not  already  in  nature. 

But  Vorga  is  not  of  the  idealists  who  shape  the  wo: 
in  tronfonnity  with  a  sujieriur  idcMit.  Xor  has  he 
relations  with  those  amiable  novelists  who  make  it  their 
ta«k  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  'nice'  people  and 
praiseworthy  emotions.  Nor  yet  again  does  be  belong  to 
those  arti.'its  of  high,  and  possibly  tho  highest,  rank,  who. 
Jabouring  to  see  and  report  upon  life  as  it  is,  and  rais- 
tmsting   ideolism,  yet  reco^pVwi  xVi«a  \d91d.  in  the  reality 
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which  is  in  accordanco  with  right  living ;  who  firo  ideal- 
ists because  they  subordinate  sensation  to  sentiment,  and 
sontimont  to  tho  idcaH  that  lead  men  to  uiiticinal]  nciion. 
Vorga  giTos  no  full  and  free  play  to  a  sympathy  that 
embraces  men  and  women  of  all  conditions;  as  an  idealist. 
he  has  rhosen  a  narrow  range  of  observatiou  and  under- 
standing. He  in  the  analyser  of  posston,  of  that  love 
whieh  is  selfish,  illusory,  and  devantating. 

?«ow  it  is  commonly  imderstood  among  the  Latin  race*. 
from  whatever  reason,  that 'passion  '  is  th«  pro-pminent 
subject  of  idealistic  art.    Bat  aa  tho  novelists  who  seek 
to  illufitrato  the  development  of  such  passion  take  their 
charncterH  almost  inevitably  from  tho  order  of  more  or 
less   idle   wordlings,  might   not  their  art  be  the  rather 
termed  aristocratic,  or  still  bett«r  plutocmtic  ?   Bo  this  as 
it  may,  the  requirements  of  the  genre  would  seem  to  be 
Rntisfied  by  the  presentation  of  two,  or  three,  persons  who 
arc  freed  from  the  wonted  stress  and  ordinary  cares  of 
I  life,  and  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselTes  to  the  cultiva- 
tion   of  a  special  malady.    The  texture  of  their  minds 
fivfss   opportunity   for  elaborate  analysis,  whereas  tho 
ijotives  and  emotionB  of  their  poorer  brethren  are  readily 
disentangled.    Conscious  or  unconscious  of  a  })Ower  of 
iwill  which  has  received  greater  exercise  than  is  possible 
to  folk  of  lower  fitatioQ.  tboy  recognise  no  obstacle  or 
restraint.    It  is 'all  for  love'  with  them;  duty,  honour, 
the  very-  scruples  which  their  education  has  called  into 
Tjcinc  arc  proudly  o\-erriddeil.     They  have  the  excuse  of 
riiking  life  itself,  arc  tragic  heroes  with  tragic  ending^, 
and  appeal  to  a  complicated  pity. 

Verga  would  seem  to  respond  cnmplately  tn  the 
accepted  iTquircmenta  of  a  branch  of  art-  which  is  un- 
failingly popular  among  the  Latin  races.  Nay,  at  first 
sight,  one  might  feel  inclined  to  claim  for  him  the  merit 
of  having  resumed,  in  some  half-dozen  slender  volumes, 
the  chief  variations  of  the  perennial  theme.  But  such  an 
tGhlarement  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  demand  for  a 
asw  treatment  of  the  theme  is  met  by  on  ever  new  band 
of  competitively  ingenious  novelists.  None  the  loss  we 
may  admire  Vorga's  rapidity  and  conciseneiw ;  his  avoid- 
loce  of  episode  and  digression  :  his  austare  choice  of  such 
conversation  and  act  and  analysis  a«  shall  suffice.  ^Vnd 
trfaat  be  conceives  to  be  the  nature  of  this  malady  of 
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passion  is  best  discoverod  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  pietitn 
gallerj-  of  his  oharactora.  M 

The  'Storia  di  una  Capinera'  i«  thw  jonmdl  of  n  yoiM 
girl  who  iM  pprraitUid  n  ^-iait  to  her  homo  before  she  takfli 
the  veiL    Tender  and  timid,  she  sets  forth  the  delighle  of 
her  new-found  h'herty.    Presently  ^he  wakes  to  lovn,  glad 
and  j-ot  sad,  foitrirjg  what  joj-  mny  bring.     It  is  sn  idyll 
of  tbe  most  delicate  and  ingenuous  sort     But^  so  nooii  us 
she  obedientJy  retiiniK  to  her  convent,  the  caged  bird  (a^ 
title  and  preface  show)  displays  a  pathological  case.    The 
narrative   soon    piuwos   into  a   piteous  examination  of  s 
!<tni|in;liiig  and  remorwefui  heart ;  and  then  into  a  seri« 
of  delirious  ejaculations,  broken  at  most    by  the  ston 
of  how  »lio  wfttrh(«  by  night,  from  the  l>elvcder6  of  the 
couv-eut  garden,  tlie  window  of  her  lover,  now  wedded  lo 
h«r  step-sister — an  incident  surety  more  dramatic  than 
probable.    As  a  realist.  Verga  gives  tbe  counterpart  of  hh 
subject  in  one  of  his  ehort  ston'es.    Sister  Agatha.,  quitting 
the  world  becauso  she  loses  dowry  and  betrothed,  conforms 
herself  to  iho  pale  routine  of  convent  days.     But  Maris, 
the  caged    bird,  in  o^cceptional,  as  the  idealistic  noTp) 
demands.    There  is  the  stuff  of  a  ffranrfe  amoureuse  m  her. 
i?he  has  striven  to  overcome  the  might  of  passi' 
mnst  perish  in  the  strife. 

•  I'nn  Peccatrico,'  '  Eva,*  and  *  Tigre  Reale.' 
r».>rre8pond  in  subject,  structure,  and  method ;  and  a  bars 
tinalyRift  of  them  mny  well  servo  as  sufficient  criticism. 
young  student,  unable  to  conquer  "the  passion  that 
ffvins  makes  his  vain  suit  to  n  mysterious  and  fascinating 
adventuress.  Desperate  in  her  absence,  ho  gloritiw  Iwf 
in  a  dramft.  She  flings  a  bouquet  to  the  acclaimed  author 
In  an  impulse  of  gratified  vanity  and  rising  passion,  and 
vWt»  him  nft<'r  the  duel  ho  must  fight.  The  \Hciou3  idv!! 
runn  its  inevitable  course;  I*ietro  is  weary  and  dihillii 
•joned.  and  Narcisa,  unable  to  endure  abandonment, 
»»r  poiatui  in  his  arms.  Rovorso  the  situation  of  the 
*ml  iviwdon  oshniisted  in  the  one  must,  still  bo  the  ca' 
^tf  dtwth  to  t lie  other.  .\  young  and  enthusiastic  artist, 
Mi«tl  by  the  sight  of  a  ballet-dancer  triumphant  on 
•tt«itf«>t  U  prompted  to  write  an  article  in  her  praise, 
atviTnk*  tnaa  acquaintance.  But.  he  may  not  resist 
»ho  l^iuikly  recognises  the  new  charm  of  his  ingenu 
Mii^mty.     A  Mauon  Loecout,  >)u^  wu«  ia  advance  that 
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Ber  caprice  will  havo  tte  duo  end,  Kva  is  surprisod  thai  ho 
can  be  jcalouK.  But  piUMton  gaiiut  uiK>n  htir,  nn<I  she  ia 
ready  to  exchange  her  palace  for  hia  garret.  He  is 
iisilluflioncd  ;  glamour  yields  to  reality.  Keliovcd  by  the 
EUg'ht  to  which  he  driveK  her.  and  grown  rich,  he  nieetj* 
With  her  once  more.  His  passion  revives  and  is  rejected. 
He  hates  and  loves  at  oucc ;  ho  scorns  himself,  and 
BventuaUy  dio»  of  confiumptton.  Now  msko  Naroisa  more 
rnscinnting  Iwcaurte  more  mysterious,  a,  very  enig'ma, 
%  Hussian  of  the  most  improved  pattern.  Thia  Xata, 
niprictouH,  sated,  imi>enctrable,  with  a  heart  of  ice  and  an 
ardent  imajpnation,  flndti  her  contrast  in  an  effeminate 
diplomat.iHt.  A  miKS  of  contradiction!*,  she  is  sceptical  of 
passion,  and  rarele»»  of  nit  elRe.  In  time  past,  lovinf; 
becanae  she  was  hated,  she  had  couverted  her  enemy  into 
her  lover,  and  then  driven  him  to  soioide  because  she 
fbiuid  him  incapable  of  exclusive  love.  She  sooma 
herself  because  she  has  not  died  of  hor  passion,  like  a, 
tragedy-que«n :  and  becauNe  «}ia  now  must  yield  to 
pasidon  again.  She  will  take  flight  rather  than  yield. 
Hire  at  the  least  that  her  lover's  passion  ^viU  remain 
it  ite  height,  if  baflfled.  Giorgio,  baftled  and  haunted, 
uarries ;  comes  near  to  love  his  wife  when  he  discovers 
»ut»e  for  jealousy ;    but  abandons   her  when    Nata,  far 

EiQ  in  <?on!^umptioD,  returns  from,  her  flight. 
But  what  of  the  cAuse  of  passion,  of  this — to  quote 
b'»  -  ftonaed  lover — '  inexplicabie  mystery  of  -dwHires. 
hApee,  joys,  atod  griefs'?  A  mystei-j-,  by  its  nature,  is 
inexplicable.  Verga,  in  an  analyt.ii^al  pag**  of  *Tigro 
Beale,*  can  but  say  that  from  the  meeting  of  *  these  two 
onhappy  products  of  over-civ ilitmiion  a  drama  must 
Moessarily  follow,  aa  from  the  nhock  of  two  electrical 
currents ' ;  can  only  suggest  that  the  instinct  of  egoism  on 
ar  aide  is  overridden  by  the  sympathy  of  contrast. 
kn«e,  fatality. 

In  "EroH*  there  i«  a  change  (owartti  a  greater  broadth 
wealth  of  treatment,  and  in  place  of  the  furm  of 
ipassioned  confession  we  now  have  that  of  calm  and 
■Sdntorcsted  observation.  The  two  mj'st^riously  taset- 
Hating  heroines  ara  still,  by  the  approved  method,  shown 
to  UB  only  as  they  appear  to  the  lorer.  But  this  lover  is 
mbjcrted  to  full  and  prolonged  analysis.  Verged,  some' 
^lat   earlier  thon  M.  Paul   Bourget,   resolved  to  study 
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that  state  of  mind  n-hinh  coDttista  in  an  '  incapacity  for 
levins'/    His  Marqui?  Atberti  has  pursaod  a  course  ythkh 
\ia»  inevitably  brought  him  to  a  complete  moral  eoepticdsm. 
But  he  meets  again  -n-ith  thr  bntrot-hed  of  hia  adoIeaMOce. 
east  aside  because  she  offeuded  his  romantic  idealism  bv 
her  Wrginal  candour  and  lack  of  mystery.     Still  faithful 
and  quick  to  pity,  she  would  fain  heal  him  at  whate^-er 
cost.    But  married  te  her,  he  may  not  escape  his  fntal  epirlt 
of  analysis.   There  is  an  abyss  between  them.    He  knom 
himself  inferior  to  her  by  all  the  miserable  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  has  nc;quired.     Is  his  love  more  than  that 
selfishness  of  the  heart  which  fastens  iu  ago  upon  what- 
soever  it  can  ?     Of  very  experience  he  must  doubt  and 
be  jealous;  upon  occasion  offering  he  will  obey  the  gust 
of  passion  and  '  return  to  his  vomit'    Adele  dies  of  the 
knowledge  of  such  return,  and  ho  shoots  himself  to  re- 
morse.   And  what  of  Velleda.  and  the  Countess  Armaoiii. 
successive  and  alternating  partners  in  his  passion?    TliHV 
would  seem  to  differ,  and  yet  are  one  upon  close  examina- 
tion.   Velleda  is  but  a  younger  Countess  Armandi.    Both 
are  cold,  haughty,  and  worldly-wise,  capable  of  jealoaqr 
rather  than  of  passion,  or  of  passion  only  when  exdt£)) 
by  jealousy.    Both  are  fascinated  by  such  danger  as  volap- 
tuousness  incurs,  and  make  shift,  while  proclaiming  their 
in6nita  self  •respect,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  sudden  capric* 
of  the  senses.     But,  apart  from  such  momeutaty  lapse,  it 
is  the  amour  de  tMe,  with  its  ever  renewed   wquel  ff( 
illusion,  disillusion,  and  new  illusion,  that  possesses  them. 
whereas,  with  Albcrti,  analysis  has  poiaonod.   even  tbt 
atnnur  dt  lite. 

'II  Marito  di  Elena'  is  a  curinuH  aiualgam  of  idealistic 
and  realistic  elements.  Again  and  ngaiu  it  reminds  ooo 
nf  '  Madarae  Bovary,*  reduced  to  miniature  proporUoitf. 
Flaubert  would  seem  purposely  to  have  satirised  fal« 
idealism,  and  Verga  false  education,  which  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing.  To  tbe  one,  tr^;ical  roaulte  musi. 
follow  if  women  of  a  romantic  ima^nation  endeavour 
to  shape  life  after  their  own  excessive  deeires;  and  to 
the  other,  if  they  are  trained  with  the  exclusive  aim  of 
a  brilliant  future.  Both  writers,  by  thoir  attitude  of  im- 
partial observation,  prevent  their  purpoae  from  being 
obvious,  or  even  make  it  difficult  to  recogmsa  that  th^ 
have  a  purpose  at  all.     But  whereas  Flaubert  exhibits  v 
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Eainia  Bovai*y  a  contiuuouuly  logical  development  of 
jtfliaracter.  and  as  it  were  a  pre>estHl)liRhecl  harmony  of 
ifiiunictur  and  clreumstauco.  Ycrga  seeuiH  to  tLrruu}^  as 
beet  he  can  the  circumstances  that  arc  to  elicit  the  Hxed 
rharactor  of  his  Klenii.  She  is  niorw  capitblK  of  vnriod 
moodit  thuii  Kniiua,  and  not  an  completely  d&'itituto  of 
moral  scdhc.  yut  far  more  perverse,  with  the  uucomtcioiu 
:md  irreHpouBiblo  perversity  of  one  who  is  constantly 
subject  to  •  hysteriail  sentinieutHlity,  uuliealthy  teniptn- 
tiou.'i,  and  a  restless  craving  for  forbidden  eniotious.' 
Which  is  to  say,  that  Elena  is  possflbly  the  more  true 
to  life,  but  surely  less  the  ideal  type  bequeuthed  once 
and  for  all  to  literature. 

What  thfii  arc  the  idealistic  elementa  of  a  book  which 
has  the  appoaranco  of  heiug  a  collection  of  important 
fragments  huddlenl  toj{uthur?  Free  Elena  from  the  sordid 
cuuliugeiicies  of  her  Hinbltiout*  i^tru)^'gleH  to  ri^e  iu  the 
social  rank,  place  her  fi-uni  the  tirat  on  the  footing  of 
A  Velleda  or  a  Countess  Armaudi,  and  she  will  comport 
Uerself  as  they  do,  nti  if  bo  tliu  luanuor  bom ;  while  her 
husband  (as  it  were,  a  reHned  and  delicate  Charles 
Bovary),  weak,  and  couscious  of  his  weakness,  a  very 
woman  in  his  tender  c)i(;ernu.>i.H  tu  Rud  excuses  for  her,  in 
hiN  timid  fears  lest  t-he  should  know  the  toil  and  privation 
he  tiadertfoes  that  she  may  lead  her  hixuriom^  life,  must 
Hay  her  in  trai^c  and  idealistic  kind,  when  at  length  ho 
IS  ronviuced  of  her  Ijasenesti. 

Lastly,  in  '  I  iticordi  del  Capitano  d'Arco,'  wo  have  tlie 

Kistory  of  Giuevra  Silverio  exhibited    in   detached  and 

Kiccei^ive   kIji^h.      She  is  a   Frou-Frou,    not  fortunate 

ftnou^li  to  die  timely.     Frivolous  and  sineere,  unconscious 

And   irresponsible,  she  yet  mui^t  come  to  recognise  how 

bitter  are  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  passiou,  even  as  her 

lovcTB  raust  Iciirn  tu  be  ituitl  in  their  own  coin  by  sucoeod- 

ing'  rivals.   Lapsing  from  tiisilluKion  to  disillusion,  clinging 

a  latest  love  she  knows  will  fail  her,  she  is  indulgent 

all   human   weaknesses  aud  errors,  and  yet  scorns 

slf  and   all  men.     But   then — she  nays  it   in   those 

bouia  of  wasting  consumption  which  you  cannot  expect 

Yetgu  tu  spare  her — *  these  things  happen  to  every  one 

^nd  m.U6t  happen,  or  else  we  should  not  do  them.' 

M    It  18  phuu   that  Yerga  has  chosen   to  forgo  tho  one 

^k«at  opportunity  and  sanction  of  the  novel  of  passioa.. 

^yrol.  105. -Aa  ^ff^.  a  o 
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For,  in  the  conflict  of  duty  and  passion,  ho  has 
the  conflict  aa  unliknly  to  be  prohmKE^I.  and  the  vii 
of  duty  as  impof^sihle.     It  is  probable  that  be  considen 
his  characters  to  be  the  more  real  and  life-Iiko  becaius 
they  are  the   hapless  sport  of  some  dread  and  hidi 
force.     RcoHonably,  porchunco,  ho  has  ithown    that 
amwtr  de  tite  merges,  on  occasion,  in  the  amour  dea  tew. 
But,  without  reason,  he  has  narrowed  the  whole  con- 
ception of  love  to  that  sensual  passion  which  la  baaed 
on  self-liking  and  manifested  in  jealousy ;  which  is  not 
transformed  and  purifiini   by  sorrow,  but  finds  its  uam 
In  madness  and  crime.    Such   love,  to   him  as  to 
Greeks,  is  a  wild  fully,  n  demonic  nutdncsn.     He  d 
upon   its  fatal   progress,  its  inevitable  transition 
illusion  to  disillusion,  as  upon  the  implacable  nmreb 
a  doom.     He  ix  tiure  thai  all  attempt  tAi  rontrtil  or  nvfT- 
come  it  is  in  vain;  for  if  thwarted,  or  violently  rejectvdi 
it  does  but  exact  the  heavier  penalty;  and  ho  lacks 
comfort  as  the  Greeks  might  take  to  themselves  in  1 
belief  that  it  is  not  an  inexplicable  mystery,  but  a 
visitntiou  of  the  antfr>'  ffods.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
'good'  women,  the  Adele  of  'Eros*  and  the  Krniinui 
•Tigre  Kealc,'  inspire  a  love  that  is  worthy  of  them. 
Adelo  mu«t  set  her  heart  upon  a  profligate;  and  Ermin 
seeking  to  follow  duty,  can  but  pity  a  husband  who 
lost  U>  her.    Their  worthy  lo\*erB  escape  the  dire  phi; 
perhaps  because  their  love  is  that  which  '  never  found 
earthly  close';  or,  perhaps  again,  Vcrga  points  no  ironii 
nioral  by  these  four  exnmplos,  does  but  use  them  in 
way  of  artistic^  foils.     Be  that  ji.s  it  may,  in  these  vol 
thei'e  is  a  latent  and  sufficient  judgment  upon 
paJMisiou.    We  may  further  allow  ourselves,  if  we  c 
to  discover  that  Vorga's  own  attitude  towards  it  is  that 
a  fear  and  horror  which  have  gradually  passed  into 
weorj*  and  scornful  calm  seeking  to  veil  itself  in  iro; 
In  a  word,  his  idealism  takes  the  form  of  a  pcssimi 
fatalism. 

The  bearing  and  significance  of  thesa  cf  ram«t  pasMumn 
nro  sufficiently  precise  and  clear.  But,  on  the  other 
with  regard  to  "I  Malavoglia"  and  'Mastro-Don  Gesualdo,' 
there  remained  certain  questions  unanswered ;  w»  irer* 
left,  it  may  be,  with  a  rague  or  nnoasy  need  to  tftkcn 
f  tulher  8t«p,  and  penetrate  our  author's  secret,  if  pM** 
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tration  were  posaibte.  What  was  his  conception,  his 
criticism,  of  Ufo?  What  lay  behind  his  carefully  guarded 
method  of  imperRonnlity  ?  There  ia  n  third  fli\*i»ion  of 
biB  work,  consistuig  in  volumes  of  short  stories,  which 
vriU  ht-^lp  to  un  answer. 

^    Fimt  let  uH  notice  such  few  of  thecic  stories  as  may 

M  termed  idealistic.     ChieBy  to  be  found  in  *Primavera,* 

Hie  earliest  collection  of  all.  they  arc  tentative,  buuring 

witness  to  parsing  influences.    Thus  we  have  a  belated 

^Boimen    of    French    romanticism    dealing   with    grim 

warrior,  timorous   dame,  and  youthfiU   squire;    a  Conte 

Drolaliqiu:,  aa   it  wore,   t-aknn    HeriouHly,  and   paralletoil 

ty  the  fortunes  of  the  three  modem  folk  who  know  and 

rehearse  the  legend.     Others  shadow  forth  tliat  vaporoua 

iientinicut.  that  invoaion  of  the  world  of  fact  by  reverie. 

that   prolonged   effect  of  chance   words  or  chance   en- 

eountera,  which  chai-acterijwd  the  more  fantastic  work  of 

ToorguenieT,  as  translated  for  readers  of  the  Latin  races 

bj-  Moriruct*.     There  is  also  a  story,  'Ccrti  Argonienti," 

which  Mei-Imee  himself  might  akuost  have  aigned.   A  duel 

of  moeking  antipathies ;  passion  awakened  in  the  man  by 

piqne  and  curiosity;  the  woman's  challenge  that  he  shall 

ttxhibit  heroism  or  folly  in  proof  of   his  sincerity ;  her 

tvoewed  scepticism  and  smiling  surrender  in  the   hour 

of  joint  peril — it  would  he  difficult  to  mention  a  tiecond 

reproduction  of  Merim^'s  method  equally  complete.  Then 

«i;ain,  at  a  later  date,  in  '  11  Come,  il  Quando  ed  il  Pcrch6," 

"WO  have  the  Octave  FeuiUoi  of  tlio  '  Scenes  et  Fi-overbos.' 

?euillet  thought  to  discover  a  certain    moment  in   the 

moral  life  of  society   women   which  he  termed  la  crlse, 

Voti  sutYer  from  ennui,  and   are  still    capable  of   being 

romantic ;  your  huKband    in   engrcMsed   by  the  rareH  of 

His  profession,  and    it  does   not    trtrike   you   that  your 

ieiaure  and  luxury  are  the  result  and  aim  of  hia  toil. 

life,  it  would  ueem,  might  be  more  vivid  than   it  has 

diown  itttelf  hitherto.     You  dally  with  forbidden  fniit. 

But  all  is  well  that  ends  well ;  the  heart  had  had   its 

furtive  adventuri^,  tbo   pawing  emotion    has    turned    to 

^htf  benefit  of  the  huslutnd,  knovi'n  truly  at  length.     To 

^me  Latin  mind  there  is  a  charm  in  such  things;  and 

BngA  can  chiim  that  the  chann  has  lost  nothing  in  his 

^■iphiyment  of  it.     Lastly,  after  a  long  interval,  and  at 

''die  end  of  the  volume  which  gives  the  history  oi  Git«swv\ 

2  D  2 
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Snlvcrio,  are  two  studies  in  Verffu's  own  manner,  the 
tatet«t  maimer  of  his  idealistic  novels,  twrnbro  and  poignant 
imotigli.  And  thti  '  UoUiitiino  SuiiiUirio '  V  Wu  know  nhiit 
is  Verga's  attitude  towards  tho  'sacred  evil*  of  paesioii; 
and  this  ii*onical  correspondence  betwonn  lovers  whokorn 
that  i>a6aion  vanishes  with  ill-health  adds  but  little  to  our 
knowlvdffo  of  it. 

But  it  IK  the  question  of  Yerga's  realism  that  praiweii 
In  the  '  Novelle  Rustii^ne '  and  the  '  Vita  del  Campi '  if 
prcscnUnl  to  iiw  a.  viinod  and  Mufficinrit  account,  of  iho 
of  Sicilian  peasants,  as  our  author  is  able  to  soo  it.  Nat 
to  these  peasants,  is  but  a  eraol  stepmother,  exposing  then 
to  the  ft'e<iucnt  and  diro  extremities  of  lava  and 
Drought,  with  the  consequent  failure  of  tho  crops,  ent 
further  ruin,  which  in  aggravated  by  prolonged  ans 
The  scourge  of  fever  and  ague  is  upon  such  as  must  wc 
for  a.  bare  livelilimid  whtire  it  is  like  to  fall,  and 
work  even  because  it  falls.  Add  tho  epidemic  visitatiocw 
of  cholera,  the  more  dreaded  for  tho  Buperatitioiia  panif 
that  attendH  upon  them.  And  what  of  the  refuge  of  fp-  ^ 
ligioD  ?  Tlie  priests  are  but  intriguers  and  i-eactioi 
<ir  ignorant  peasants  with  the  peasant's  ai>pctit«  for  landl 
idle  living.  By  their  intercession,  indeed^  the  saints 
propitiated ;  but  if  the  propitiation  fails,  or  is  rende 
needless  by  healthy  crops,  tho  saints  and  their  sorvit 
are  ti'oated  with  contumely  or  iudifforonee. 

It  is  poverty,  grinding  poverty,  that  moulds  the  wbfl 
social  and  moral  fabric.    The  birth  of  wonicu-childrec 
deploretl.     Th«  ilruth  of  aged  parents  comes  ns  a  rella 
and  the  parents  know  it.    Tlio  survivors  hai-o  no  time! 
mourn,  or  time  at  most  for  quarrels  us  to  the  disposit 
of  what  slender  property  remains.    For,  being  poor. 
peu.4aiitKmu8t  needs  be  mercenary;  and,moroenui^'upoDl 
occasions,  they  arc  of  course  selSsh.    C'onHciomineiis  of  / 
moral  obliquity  is  not  to  Iw  expected  ;  if  dimly  conscio 
the  peasant  has  his  i-eady  plea  ami  excuse.    'The  pity 
that  we   are  not  rich  enough  to  be  always  kind  to 
neighbours.    ^Vheu  tho  hens  have  nothing  in  their  hot 
to  peck,  they  peck  one  another.'    Rustic  lovers  must  ba< 
u  single  eye  to  the  dowry.     It  is  understood  that 
withdraw  if  the  dowry  be  not  foHhcoming.     If  pone 
maids  amass  a  small  sum  by  ill  means,  their  offeneo 
condoned  ;  and  the  more  fortunate  can  but  look  forwi 
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to  the  life  of  a  boost  of  burden.  As  for  tlie  men,  toil-worn 
or  lazy,  tiiey  uro  subject  to  Uio  tiuddou  gtuitA  of  pusnion. 
•They  know  not  how  to  relieve  themselves  except  by 
goin^  to  tho  galleys' ;  there  U  Bmoll  interval  between  the 
conception  of  jealousy  and  thu  uonimiBsiou  of  crime.  8ome- 
timiM  primitive  piustiion  iiAHiimeH  the  ^liseof  a  drmand  for 
social  justice.  An  aKrariau  aKitAtton  is  set  on  foot :  and 
the  peasant.,  Bft«r  his  wild  hour  of  liberty  and  hot  ven- 
geance, blankly  nmrvcU  thut  he  luui  cHime  by  no  single 
y&rd  of  ground,  and  is  a  prisoner.  '  Itut  then  justice  in 
made  for  those  who  liave  enough  to  spend.' 

Verga.  in  those  stories  of  Sicily,  \tt  self-convictijd  as  a 

pesaiiniHt.     The  term,  of  cuurm',  is  nil  too  fnidy  nned  an 

Iho  vajjue  expression  of  a  depreciation  which  may  range 

from    mij«likc    to    indignation.     And   it    is  further  to   bo 

remetnbered  that  our  author  reLninti  without  faltering  his 

maak  of  im|mrtiaUty.     One  ha.'j,  however,  but  to  contrast 

i  'Neddn,'  the  Mingle  realistic  story  in  the  •  Primavoru '  eol- 

I  lection,  witlt  any  of  these  later  stories.     In  '  N'edda '  there 

isnmarke<I  appeal  for  tejirs  at  the  sight  of  human  sorrows 

aad  privations  ;  whereas  it  is  now  reported  to  us  thut  such 

I  and  such  things  Imppen,  and  we  have  no  claim,  it  wtmld 

I  i«em.  to  ask  the  judgment  of  the  reporter.    But,  none  the 

leaa,  Vei-ga  h(u^  betrayed  hiuwulf. 

Ho  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  charged  with  pessimism  because 
lie  has  neglected,  or  delilierately  forswora,  the  literary 
allurements  of  humour  and  pathos  as  they  are  understood 
among  the  Teutonic  races.  He  is  a  humorist,  in  that  he 
sola  forth  his  fbiirHctei-s  with  their  humours,  their  '  i-uling 
pOMsions,'  their  bias  of  temperament;  and  he  is  a  master 
«f  tbAt  dry-eyetl,  choking  pathos  which  springM  at  the  re- 
'  framntatton  of  lives  that  se«m  fatally  devoted  to  tho  mean 
and  the  sordid  from  the  very  pre«Hure  of  circumstance  and 
unhappy  limitation.  But  if  he  is  not  a  pessiraiNt.  how 
vaaoB  it  thut  it  ts  difficult  to  find  more  tJian  two  characters 
who  reveal  some  native  spark  of  generosity  and  common 
baman  kindliness?  Kveu  with  regai-d  to  these  two,  Jeli 
and  the  Santo  of  '  Pane  Nero,'  are  we  not  made  to  fee] 
titat  S*into"s  patience  and  resignation  were  but  those  of 
4  h»rd-dr!veu  auiiual,  and  to  forebode  that  .leli's  honest 
I  industry  would  bo  wrecked  by  ill-fortuno,  and  bus  very 
[tnutlulness  expose  faim  to  bitter  disillusion  and  sudden 
I?    Perhaps  it  is  because  these  Sicilums,  known  to 
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Vergrt  from  his  boyhood,  arc  not  his  own  people,  and 
therefore  unable  to  command  his  affoctiouate  pride.  Bui, 
counted  as  a  North  Italian,  and  long  resident  in  Mibin, 
how  does  he  depict  his  urban  poor  in  *  Per  le  Vie '  ?  It  i» 
readily  to  be  Huppos<id  that  his  art  would  become  mon." 
morose  in  passing  from  Sicily  to  Milan,  from  tho  repro- 
duction of  the  rude  BirapUcity  of  poasant  life  to  that  of  a 
state  of  civih'sation  in  wliioh  the  extremes  of  luxury  and 
poverty  shoulder  one  another.  He  rivals  whom  you  wiQ 
of  tho  French  realists  in  the  cold  atatcmont  of  moral  ob- 
licjuities,  though  he  is  fairly  free  f  j-om  their  'nexuAl  ptrycbo* 
pathy,'  and  able  t«  forgi)  those  de»rriptionH  of  enTiixm- 
ment  by  whicli  they  exhibit  at  once  their  semi-soientifie 
desire  to  explain  character,  and  their  artistic  surenen  ct 
tniincd  and  resentful  vision. 

Hut,  after  alt,  it  is  not  a  question  with  Verga  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  people  to  whom  ho  is  bound  by  uatunlj 
sympathy.  The  simple  and  pertinent  explanation  is 
1)0  found  in  tlm  fact-— which  it«i"lf  may  need  oxplanatio 
but  19  not  to  be  dit«puted — that  realinm  and  pe»trimism  i 
gomewhat  synonymouB  among  the  members  of  the  I>tiii 
races  ;  tliat  the  degree  of  their  roaliam  bears  an  exact 
portion  to  the  measure  of  their  peesimism.  Une  mighi^ 
indeed,  bo  content  with  nn  explanation  Htill  more  simple 
namely,  that  Verga  is  a  pesHimittt,  because  It  is  liiii  iiatare 
HO  to  be.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  psychologj" 
which  he  employs  throughout  his  work  is  of  the  fatal  anil 
determinist  order. 

It  neeil  hardly  be  said  that  pesHimism,  far  from  beuig 
prejudicial  to  art,  may  even  further  it,  if  only  by  the  too- 
contration  and  strenuous  vigour  it  impbos.     If  wo  turn  to 
'  Don  Candeloro  e  C",'  the  latest  collection  of  all,  we  find 
still  the  same  art:  the  art  which  fashions  atmliee  rather 
than  stories — studios  in  tho  sordid  and  tragic,  or  rath*' 
the    trap'f^lly    sordid.      We  also   find,  as    in    the   etliPt 
volumes,  first,  drafts  or  variations  or  conn  tor- pieces  of  Ih* 
themes  set  forth  in  tho  episodes  of  '  Mastro-Don  tieeualdo ' 
and   •  I    Malavoglia ' ;    and  the  wontf^d  method  of  philo 
Hophiral  detjichment,  of  that  observation  which  will  »ervt* 
no  interoefcsave  that  of  truth.   Such  observation  permitted 
UB,  at  letutti'.to  perceive  tlutt  in    tho  simple  peasants  of 
•  I  Maliivaglia'  there  was  a  sharp  distinction,  as  between 
the  chiJdren  of  light  and  t\ve  children  of  darkness ;  and  to 
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Don  Gosualdo  for  a  man  of  complicated  motives 

Jtnigglea  might  challcnga  the  sympathy  of  t^ods 

UIOl^;Il  to  the  superficial  view  he  were  au  object 

marked   irredeemably  with  thu  sign  uf  the 

Bat,  in  *  Per  le  Tie,'  sympathy  was  rendered  almost 

and  now.  in  '  Don  Candcloro,*  it  is  an  it  we 

all  right  to  ruspuct  uimulvee  and  our  fellows, 

all  claim  to  honour  humanity.     The  method  of  cold 

ty   is  still  tliere ;  but  when  the  pages  of  *  Don 

*  are  closed,  wo  seem  to  discover  behind  tbem  a 

gibing,  a  miflanthrnpy  Uiut  Mfkn  to  muiiitnin  it- 

m  some  comfort  by  bitter  derii^ion.     The  world,  as 

woold  have  lu  know  it*  is  but  a  stage  for  sorrj'  and 

oe  comcdiana  uf  ull  rauki^  uud  (rundilioo«,  caimble 

of  tragic  lies  on  behalf  of  otberH,  but  u.>iuully  lost 

oumplacent  and  terrible  ignorance  of  self  which  iu 

of  the  BouL' 

tiicrv  is  fftiU  another  inuaus  by  wliich  wo  may 
to  closer  quarters  with  our  author.  lie  has  written 
theoretical  |Miges  in  the  way  of  preface  or  com- 
It  nutterH  little  whether  thpse  theories  aru  an  inc<nu- 
dednction  from  bi^  work,  or  a  pro^ramim'  nnf  ulfilled. 
ts  preeedont  enough  for  u  novelist  to  oonfu«t<  critical 
in.  the  expre^aon  of  hiH  theory  of  art,  and  to  forget 
in  his  practice.  The  important  thing  is  that  Verga 
H  deliTered  himself  at  all.  Perhapc*.  indeed,  the  preface 
>  'Era'  i'i  of  small  moment.  The  impassive  author  of 
'.  ^CabtTOgUa  *  must  smile  at  thiK  early  piece  uf  somewhat 
irgid  rhetoric,  this  declamatory  accu:^tiou  of  such  priri- 
ged  members  of  society  a«>  hcartle^ly  pursue  their  own 
uftterlal  pletuureat  theexpense  of  utheni,  and  who  preach 
torality  or  di^lay  scepticism  when  a  sympathetic  novelist 
ffara  the  spectacle  uf  a  pa«»iouate  lover  who  will  risk 
Doour  and  life  ib«)f.  But  in  'Vita  dei  Campi'  we  find 
erga  prophesying  the  future  of  the  mtMlem  novel,  which 
mothtng  if  not  psychological.  Already,  it  would  seem^ 
re  have  reduced  the  arti»:tic  procca^  to  the  ^ientidc.  logical, 
nd  fatal  development  uf  the  human  pa»»iouii;  but  is  it 
ot  poasible.  he  asks,  to  expect  the  day  when  the  cnmiueats 
t  psjrebologkal  truth,  the  science  of  the  human  heart, 
nU  be  ao  ooniplct^*  that  the  mt^re  re4.'onl  of  tlie  simple 
utt  th0  bare  Kiatement  of  the  opening  situation  and  the 
will  suificc  all  readers?    We  have  heard  before 
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of  '  Dovelg  iu  a  nuUhell.'  and  uow  may  dream  of  the  futuif 
library  brought  to  the  ronip«a.i  of  a  single  volume,  with  its 
collection  of  Jails  divers,  each  of  which  shaU  afford  ample 
mntcrial  to  tho  scientifictilly- trained  iiuaginatioD.  Flnv- 
ever  that  may  be,  Vcrga  has  mudo  exi>erinientti  in  llis 
direction ;  and  in  the  presence  of  *  L'Amante  di  GramigDA.' 
'IjiLupH.'and'Cnvnllorin  Rusticnna  *(in  its  original  fomi). 
wo  are  left  to  t-ongratulate  ours«lvea  tluit,  iu  thei*«  few 
cxperimenta,  he  hu»  made  no  sut-h  complete  abbreviatiDD 
as  bisi  theory  would  require,  orto  imagine,  unwientifimllr, 
what  Merinn'C  would  ha\'e  done  with  tlio^^  ail  too  barelj" 
iind  Uvrsidy  »<tiiU.Nt  developments  of  primitive  passion. 

Hut  what  has  he  to  tell  us  of  the  composition  and  aini< 
of  *  I  Malavoglia  '  V  In  '  Fantastiehcrio*  he  recalls,  by  li>ttiv. 
a  holiday  >(pent  in  Sieily  iu  the  company  of  onu  who  wa» 
«itetl  with  the  homage  and  'eternal  carnival'  of  society. 
Ho  had  sought  tn  exphiin  to  her  how  these  'poor  Jo^tIs' 
of  fishing-folk  contrived  to  find  their  life  worth  the  living; 
and  i!ow  is  sending  her  a  novel  which  ^^^ll  permit  her  t» 
gaze,  as  it  were,  through  a  microscope  at  the  'tiny  caUBM 
which  make  tiny  hcartw  beat.*  She  remembers  the  figuiw 
he  pointed  out  to  her  (which  forrespond  to  certain  of  titf 
Malnvoglia  family) ;  and,  with  the  book  in  her  hand.  \» 
would  Imve  her  know  that 

'the  t«nficioiis  attachment  of  theE>e  poor  folk  to  tJie  atrand 
whei'e  fortune  has  flung  them  while  she  Mattered  prince*  nn-i 
duchc^EiCis  uluc»'hcre,  this  courafteous  reeiRuatiou  to  a  lift  of 
privation,  this  religiou  of  tho  faiully.  winch  v^liiue^  fortli  iii  llic 
w«rkfahu|),  in  thu  cotlagc.  and  among  tlie  rocks  which  lu-tu  il 
in,  seem  to  mo — perhaps  for  a  (iiiiirt«r  of  an  hour— thi. 
that  am  mutit  Horious  nntl  rtwijectable,* 


We  could  applaud,  were  it  not  for  this  'quarter  of  an 
hour,'  these  words,  and  the  sentence  that  follows : — 

It  seems  to  uie  tluit  the  i-estlessness  of  wandering  tkoii^ 
A^ould  he  softly  lulltid  iu  tho  Kurcni;  peace  uf  those  genl)^ 
sentiments  tlutt  suc^ceecl  each  other,  calm  and  uualteml,  fnui 
gcucruliou  to  geaerutiun.' 

We  remember,  too,  that  iu  '  Di  lA,  del  Mare  *  two  loren, 
acqoainte*!  with  *  the  poison  of  high  ctociety,*  and  nmktiiv 
Pendez^■ous  in  Sicily,  Iind  time  to  notice  rerlain  !i 
(of  the  'NoTeUo  Kusticane);  and  that  one  of  these 
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p  (kimonco,  thinkf)  of  the '  humble  actors  of  humble  dramas 
PHth  H  vajiwo  and  unconscious  o«pirotion  towards  peace 

mid  oblivion.'  In  both  L-aseH  it  i^^  tho  wonted  aspiration 
jf  the  juded  worldling.  This  diluttanto  enjojinent  of  the 
nntrast  involved  in  the  nai-ratiou  of  lowly  sorrows  to 

onmes  of  high  degree  ill  bccoixIr  with  any  rightful  theorj* 

of  the  uses  o(  realistic  art.  Further,  the  moral  or  eonclu- 
■on  which  Verga  proceeds  to  draw  from  '  1  Malnvoglia,' 
%imely,  that  there  is  a  fatal  necessity  for  the  poor  and 

vejik  to  eliug  together ;  and  that,  if  one  of  theni  sins 
l^iust  this  i-L-ligion  of  fatiiiiy,  and  wandeitt  forth  mto  the 
vorld,  he  in  lout  hiniHclf  and  brings  ruin  upon  his  oyvn — 
BUr  coneluHion,  however  HdiniH-tible  or  disputable,  wi>uld 
make  "\toni  the  younger  wholly  responsible  for  the  many 

GrtuiifM  vf  his  family. 
'rg:a,  in  fact,  had  widened  the  euncluMion  when  he 
the  prefiiee  of  '  T  Mnla\^gHn.*  Thn  l)ook  Ik  to  bo 
the  first  of  a  aeries,  entitled  *  The  Vanquished,'  which  shall 
illustrate  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  rather  '  the  path 
of  progress,  fatal  and  iiiL-essant,  feverish  aud  weary,  that 
bunuinity  treads.*  In  view  of  the  whole  remit  of  human 
activity  we  iiegleet..  lie  syiys  t«)  consider  the  weak  wIhj 
1h\\  by  the  way ;  but  the  observant  novelist  will  repair 
thlit  neglect.  *  I  Malavoglia  *  deHcrlheK  the  first  rudiment- 
straggles  for  bare  material  needs.  These  satisfied, 
pass  to  the  greed  of  wealth,  incanmted  in  *  Miistro- 
Qeeualdo.'  L'pou  that,  the  'Duehessa  di  Leyra'  will 
')ify  aristocratic  vanity,  the  'Onorevole  Seipioni '  will 
Bplay  ambition,  and  the  '  Uomo  di  Lusso '  will  conijirise 
these  emotions,  understand  them,  suffer  from  them, 
die  of  them.  Meanwhile,  till  the«e  long-delayed 
Dltimes  are  published,  we  notice  that  in  'I  Malavoglia* 
author  eoelu  to  demonstrate  how 

lie  first  unoasy  dcHircH  of  wfll-beiug  must  spriug  and  develop 

the  most  humble  con<liti«n)«,  and  what  pertiirbatious  the 

yearning  for  tho  unkuowu.  the  percepUuu  that  thJngH 

not  well  and  miKht  be  l}ett«r,  must  produce  in  a  family 

ivrto  reUtivelj-  happy." 

Itut  surely  tliis  in  an  exphmation  all  too  grandiose  and 
philcMophic  of  a  simple  and  pathetic  story  in  which  the 
rniNfortune.H  of  a  family  date  from  an  unjunt  debt  ron- 
trac:t«d  in  the  hope  to  get  a  dowr)-  together,  &a  Hvc^V^ttxt 


OF   GIOVANNI    VERGA 

Vanquitflied '  P   Verga  adds  Uiat 

•  rktim  of  tho  morrow. '  l>oat«n 

oi  the  next  comer,'  throughout 

of  society.     Of  course   there  a 

tnw  that  we  all  belong  to  tbi- 

ao  constLtutod  that  mortal  lil'e 

Verga  has  do  auch  transcendental 

hsve  quoted  BchopenhauerV  *>JLir 

ice,  with  the  corUiinty  (rf  U;;^ 

t  summary  of  his  dwign.   For 

that  Yerga'H  reulism  is  a  pf«"^- 

4*  VBphiloBOphicat  &s  optimism,  Biutt 

whole  truth.     F4>«<simistic    re«ltMn 

-AmKtion  felse.     An  inverted  idealism,  it 

and  thui-eby  vtrtuJilly  denies  th' 

ily  fttiirt  in  its  eflfort  truthfully 

character  and  motive,  becauM  ihem 

without  sjTnpathy  and  morul  appi*- 

I  MalavoKlia.'  Ver^u  liu«  nut  denied 

«t  (ood;   and   in  'Mostro-Don    Gesualda' 

illuminated  hy  love — has  enal 

his  hero  and  make  us  comprehend 

of  his  short  stories  ii^  Binoerei 

Hit  dne  to  any  passing  fashion  of  he 

ofawfrvntion.  nii  jh  too  frequently  the  i 

aallMgaes  in  realiaui.     Hu  nmint^iin.'^ 

I— ionlwe  nud  uuc-ritical  reporter  of 

life,  but  it  is  none  tho  lees  o\ 

to  make  his  report,  not  by  an  act 

t  between  tho  layra  of  thtuK>< 

heart,  but  rather  by  scorn  and 

*r%,  strong  and  vivid  by  reason  of  thu* 

auases  the  height  of  strength  and  virii 

Mse  this  pessimism  guards   tho  ma«k 
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p.  TheJevymh  I'mr  /Tdo/c,  1901-2.  Kdited  by  Rev.  Isidore 
Harris.  M.A.  Loudon  :  Gi-eenbei'^.  1902. 
The  Jfirish  Encyclopcpdia,  Prepared  by  speciaJiuta 
under  the  direction  of  an  Kditoriul  Board :  Isidore 
Singer,  Ph.D.,  manajrfng  editor.  Twelve  vols.  Vol.  I. 
New  York  and  Loudon :  Funk  and  Wa^iall,  19U1. 
Tltc  Kthics  of  Judaism,  By  M.  Lazanis,  Ph.D.  Trans- 
lated from  tho  flerman  by  HenricttfL  Szold.  In  four 
parte.  Pt.  i.  The  Jewish  Pablication  Society  of 
America.  1900. 

,  The  HisUtry  of  Yitldiah  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     By  I^eo  Wiener.    London :  Nimmo.  1899. 

,  The  Modern  Jcic.  By  Arnold  WTiite.  London :  Hoine- 
mann,  ISO'J. 

,  The  Jexv  in  Ijondon,  Being  two  essays  prepared  for 
thu  Toynbee  Trustees.  By  C.  Russell  and  H.  8.  Lewis. 
London:  I-'iiiber  Unwin,  1900. 

,  llie  Ancient  ScripiurfH  and  the  Modei^i  Jen:  By  Da\'id 
Baron.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1900. 

[s  titu  lunj;  utinutH  uf  Israel  the  culondar  is  marked  with 
da^-s  and  with  black.  IteddeHt  uf  the  red,  for  instance, 
tile  glorious  Fifteentli  t»f  XisHiin  (cnrrespondinjf  in 
^902  to  April  2^d),  the  day  of  the  Rcdwuiptiou  fi-oui 
3t  by  th(;  hand  of  Mo»as  tlio  Dotiverer.  This,  tlie 
rliest  feaHt  of  frtsedom,  is  still  roligioxisly  celebrated 
by  the  Jews  with  the  fine  old  hjiun  of  Uburation, 

'will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  ho  hath  trhuuphed  gloriously  i 
horsp  and  hin  rider  Iia-th  ho  thrown  into  the  sea,  .  .  .  1^ 
^Lord  shall  reign  for  over  and  over.' 

.black  day  is  the  fateful  Ninth  of  Ab  (in  1902  it  is  Au«rust 
i),  which  the  Jews  obsor\'o  as  the  annivorgary  of  the 
'destruction  of  tliu  Teniptw  of  .lerusnlani  by  Nebuzaradan, 
[chief  of  thefpiard  in  Nelmchadnezziir.  The  fast  appointed 
[for  tliis  date  is  no  lonjfor,  we  boUovo,  universal  in  Israel, 
jithoujifh  tho  Jew  repeats  the  wordfi  of  JBi-umiiih  : 

'Is  there  no  balm  iu  GUeod  :  is  thoiv  no  physician  there?  .  .  . 
rFor  death  is  come  np  into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into 

our  palaces,  to  cut  off  tho  children  from  without,  and 
,  youug^  men  from  the  streets.' 
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But  the  nearuooa  of  the  white  faat  in  Tiuhri  (on  OctouB 
11th  this  yoar),  which  is  literally  kept  as  a  solemn  ^y 
of  fastiup:  aud  atotieniLml  at  the  etid  of  the  p(-*oitc-iiluil 
season,  and  before  the  week  of  rejoicing,  hfis  detracted 
u  little  from  the  severity  of  the  ordinonce  for  the  fast 
of  Ab.    Still,  it  is  marked  with  bLick  in  that  curiously 
complicated  calendar,  with  iUa  luicrud  now  yeiLr  and  ila 
civil    new   year,   itH    Greek    anti-onomy  and    Babylunian 
nomenclature,    Hh   rettnements    of    llabbinicfil     Inw,  un- 
affrighted  by  Coi>ei'mcun  aatrononiy,  and  its  wonderful 
procotision  of  feast-days  and  foet-days — Sjmchat  Torati, 
Hrinukah,  Puriiii,  Sebuyot — names  tluit  have  bt^n  rousa'c 
in  the  ears  of  countless  generations  of  Israelites,  in  2lon 
and  in  exile,  und  that  come  homo  to  them  to-day — coue 
verily  to  their  homes — with  so  intimate  a  thriU. 

Time  has  added  to  the  record.  February  the  4th,  for 
iustance,  is  marked  in  the  calendar  of  English  ilews  w 
Hosottlcment  Day^tho  supposed  anoiversarj*  of  Croin- 
weU'ri  repeal  of  the  prohibition  in  1055;  and  two  hundrpd 
years  Inter  we  came  to  July  2(itb,  1B58,  when  Barwi 
Itoth^child  took  hia  scat  in  tho  House  of  Conunons.  It 
had  n^quii-ed  nearly  sis  ceuturioe  for  Ibis  victory  of  tol*(r- 
ance  after  tho  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1290.  But  t!)i' 
medieval  additions  to  the  Jenash  calendar  consist,  for  tbe 
most  part,  of  daj's  markwl  with  black.  'Jews  massacred 
at  Munich,'  'Jews  martyred  at  Heilbronn," "  Jews  expelled 
from  Kngland,'  'Jowm  executed  at  L<i  Gunrdia,"  *JcW» 
expelled  from  France,"  •  Auto-da-f6  at  Seville,'  '  Pius  V 
expelled  the  Jews,* '  .Tews  slain  at  Worms,' '  Jews  of  York 
slay  tliemselves,'  '  Massacre  of  Jews  by  Crusaders."  *  Four 
thousand  Jews  »luiu  at  Toledo,'  'Jews  expellod  from 
Spain,"  'Six  thousand  Jeu*s  slain  at  Mayeuce' — up  and 
down  the  Jewish  year  these  entries,  and  entries  like 
tbc)*c,  commemorate  in  a  line  of  cold  print  tho  uns|icak- 
able  agony  aud  suffering  of  the  long-drawn-out  Middk 
Ages. 

'  Time  is  still  adding  to  the  record.  The  last  day  marked 
with  black  in  the  alnmnac  of  Israel  i.';  x>*^rhaps  the 
blackest  of  all  boenuso  it  eomes  so  late  in  bla  annate.  At 
the  eud  of  the  nineteenth  ct>utury,  which  Mr  Gladstone  in 
his  hasty  way  descril»ed  as  an  era  of  emancifmtinn,  Uip 
Jews  might  surely  have  oxpectetl  that  active  persecutioii 
m'ould  cease,  and  t\iat  llwy  would  be  free  to  devote  thcro- 
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Itob  to  the  work  of  conquering  and  oorrocting  tho 

■rive  forces  of  prejudice  and  dislike.    Yet,  iu!Cording 

the  cotitribtitor  of  the  admirable  article '  Anti-Keniitit*m  ' 

the  first  volume  of  the  now  '  Jewish   Eucyclo(>iedia,' 

0  birthday  of  that  movement  and  its  father  are  both 
very  recent  memory.     There  was  a  dissolution  of  the 

German  luiperial  Diet  in  the  late  summer  of  1878,  sliortly 
■r  Hiidei's  attempt  on  the  life  of  tho  old  ETujicror 
m.  The  general  etec-tion  of  July  the  SOtli.  1H78. 
t  an  inci'case  of  Conservative  members ;  and  'this,' 
tinue^  the  writer  of  the  article,  '  may  be  considered 
lo  birthday  of  auti-SemitiBin.'  Later  on  in  tho  same 
.graph  we  learn  that  Adolf  Stacker,  the  Court  chaplain, 
,s  the  author  of  the  cry.  His  influent-e  went  to  estab- 
h»h  the  party  of  Christian  Socialists,  which  was  to  *  win 
masses  of  tho  people  to  the  Conservative  programme ' 
a  judiciouN  admixture  of  itocialistiR  ingredients. 
To  the  black  days,  accordingly,  in  tho  memorial  calen- 
of  Israel,  July  tho  30th,  1878,  is  now  indelibly  nddod. 

r-enty  years  earlier,  almost  to  a  day.  Baron  Rothschild, 
we  have  eeen,  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Uritish  House 
Of  Common.^,  thu-i  ending,  for  England  at  least,  the  long 
history'  of  religious  disability.  And  now  the  intemiinablo 
nde  was  renewed  :  anti-Semitism  was  bom  in  Germany. 
^0  may  minimise  tho  movement  as  we  will,  and  carefully 
discriminate  between  nnti-Somitism  and  anti-Judaixm. 
rtween  Htocker's  propaganda  of  Christian  Socialism. 
olving  a  boycott  of  tinanciors.  and  Torquemada  s  pi-o- 
.mme  of  Christianisation,  involving  the  burning  of 
tic«:  yet  tho  fact  remains  that  at  the  oponiug  of  the 
entioth  century,  att  at  tho  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
ia  a  pentei'ution  of  the  Jews.  In  tlio  careful  words 
the  editor  of  '  The  Jewish  Year  Book,' 

dltwD  of  the  twoutieth  cMitury  finds  tho  Jews  hi  niAoy 
trie*  gronmng  undrr  disJibilitiCH  ,  ,  .  wliicli  seem  to  mock 
II  ideaa  of  human  progresf.     A.i  one  reads  of  thorn  one 
ost  fancies  thut  time  must  have  moved  back^vard  instead 
forward.  .  .  .  For  the  unpleasant  truth  i&  forced  upon  us 
It  a  lartro  portion  of  Europe  U  still  plunged  iu  the  darkness 
the  Middle  Ag€«.' 

Why  is  this?    Why  are  tho  Jews,  who  still  worship 

1  Got!  of  their  fathers,  subject  to  this  terrible  fa.l9>*i 
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Why,  when  they  have  been  releaset)  from  their  roligU 
ghetto,  fkrc  they  thriiMt  bock  into  a  ^hettD  of  racial  s^ff^ 
gation?  Why,  when  tliey  have  hardly  relaxed  the  rigour 
of  their  fast  for  Zion,  are  synajfcjjfueH  fired  t«-tlay  by- 
riotous  crowds  iu  Qerniany,  Algeria,  and  elAewheni? 
Why,  when  they  still  obscn-o  the  day  of  cmaneipatiaa 
fruiii  Pharaoh,  hiw  a  new  Mosejt  ariseu  with  tho  same 
proniiw  as  of  old,  to  load  them  out  of  (ho  housn  of 
bondage  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  uin 
the  new  Zionisia,  with  Dr  Horzl  as  its  prophet? 

Our  aulli(jritie«  lend  uk  H«ani  aid  in  ausworing 
qaestions.  The  non-Jtnvish  writers  on  tho  subject,  wh< 
books  wo  have  cxamintKi  for  the  purpose,  seem  to 
both  breadth  and  ppocisiou  of  view.  SoniothinK.  doul 
li'~M»,  must  bo  allowed  for  tho  uiHJstolic  pre-ocfuputtom 
Mr  Barou,  author  of  'The  Ancient  Scriptures  and 
Modern  Jew,*  who  unctuously  commends  his  volaine,  'tlw 
result  of  Kpare  raomentsi  saved  in  a  very  busy  life  ol 
sen-ice  for  Christ  among  His  own  nation,  to  Him  who 
cottdeecends  to  bless  the  things  that  are  weak  and  ^mM,' 
and  who  writes  that  the  Jewish  question  "  is  fast  be- 
ooniing  an  international  one.'  'To  the  ilible  Htudcmt.' hu 
ftvors,  •  with  the  key  of  tho  future  in  his  hand,  it  is  very 
intoreHting  to  watch  some  of  tho  more  recent  phases  ii 
the  devfilopnient  of  this  queHtiou,'  and  to  observe  boT 
'  the  great  God  is.  in  His  providence,  now  rapidly  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  final  and  only  possible  soiutit 
Leaving  Mr  Barou  in  his  watch-tower,  wo  turn  for< 
to  Mr  Arnold  White,  whose  lofty  purpose  it  was,  in 
lishing  'The  Modem  Jew.'  'to  make  the  people  of 
land  think.'    They  are  to  think  to  the  following  effect: 

'England,'  he  writes,  'is  In  this  dilemma:   ahe  is 
eompetU-d    to  abandou  her  tfecular  practife  of    compla 
acceptance  of  every  human  being  choosing  to  settle  on 
shores,  or  to  fact-  tJio  cortaintj'of  the  Jews  becotning 
richer,  nud  vastly  luore  numerous;  »itb    the  correspoB 
certainty  of  tho  Press  being  captured  aa  it  haa  been  t-aptar?*' 
on  the  Contiueut.  and  the  national  life  stifled  by  the  out 
tutjon  of  material  aime  for  those  which,  however  faull 
have  formed  the  imselfl^h  and  imperial  obJect«  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  Empire,  .  .  .  The  conclunoD, 
fore,  eeems  obvious,  that  either  the  situation  must  bt 
with.  i.e.  by  Europe  as  a  whole,  or  on  alarminK  out 
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it  the  mc«,  tlio  raembera  of  which  are  always  in  cxUe 
■ad  straDKers  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  wil!  reniilt,  and 
(be  clock  of  civill«atioii  wilt  lliutt  bu  thn)WD  back  for  n 
hmxdr^  years.  The  Jewish  question,  however  difKcult,  19  uot 
iiMoliibte.' 

Rmilly,  we  conBiilt  'The  Jew  in  London.'  a  book  vouched 
for  by  the  Toynbce  Hall  mark,  in  wlnrli  Mr  Russell  says : 

'The  Whitechapel  problem  thus  turns  out  to  bo  European 
in  8co|>e,  and  it  in  nut  much  letui  beirildering  in  its  inner  00m- 
plexjty  tlian  iu  the  iminenei'e  raugo  uvlt  which  it  Kprcods 
it«elf.  Be»i(le8  be'iu^  part  of  a  larger  queRtion,  it  nontains  n 
Btultitude  of  8iuall«r  ones,  and  opens  up  a  field  of  inciutry  in 
which  raeinl,  industrial,  and  r-oligious  questions  are  bound  u| 
vitb  one  another  and  refuse  to  be  diasocdated.' 

Starting  from  different  points,  and  aiming  at  different 
goaln,  our  authors  accordingly  agree  that  the  Jewish 
qneation  is  int«matioual,  to  be  solved  by  a  concert  of  the 
Poirers  acting  on  the  watchword  of  '  Aut  diBce  aut  dis- 
eede!*  The  Jews  are  to  disappear  by  religious  conver- 
^on,  according  to  Mr  Baron ;  by  le^alativo  exclustion, 
according  to  Mr  AVbit« ;  by  aocial  absorption,  »ccording 
to  Mr  RusKell.  Rut  go  they  must,  if  England  is  to  bo 
•aved  from  dcstrtictlon. 

It  is  romarkahle  thiit  a  section  of  the  Jews  have  reachod 
the  same  conclusion  by  &  different  road.  In  the  oycs  of 
Doo-Jewish  writers,  whom  we  need  not  pursiio  through 
the  viler  alleys  of  iiiiti-8oiniti*m,  the  '  problem  *  in  that  the 
Jews  aro  at  once  too  rich  and  too  poor.  Tn  Jewish  eyes, 
the  problem  is  how  to  nscupe  {Hjrsecution.  Tlie  solution 
offiared  by  Dr  Theodore  Herzl,  in  hia  monograph.  *  A 
Jewish  Stat«.'  is  idcutiiTal  with  that  of  Mr  Arnold  Whito 
wd  hie  friends.  Dr  Herzt  wa«  a  journalist  in  Vienna  at 
tbe  time  of  the  Lueger  municipality.  He  is  now  the 
accepted  leader  of  the  movement  known  as  Zionism  ;  and 
at  tha  annual  Zionist  Congress  this  redoubtable  Mosos 
from  the  Press-club  rekindles  the  prophetic  tins  which 
fthime  on  the  face  of  the  Deliverer.  His  original  man!- 
ifesto  proposed  to  found  the  Jewish  state  in  Weatarn  Asia 
or  South  America.  Since  then  he  ha.s  selei^ted  Palestine, 
IS  being  the  ancient  home  of  the  Jews,  and  pottse«bing  a 
monr  to  attract  the  ignorant  victims  of  continental 
His  notion  apparently  is  that  the  Sultan  of  Tuike^ 
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IP  tbe  Jews,  ami  that  the  Kuropean 

iw  ioi«ffnt>-  lis  a  ftftb-ratc  buffer 

priian.  to  oiu-    tliinkiug.   which   ao 

I  ktf  ever    Imned  on  a  neglect  vi 

m  favdifforcncc  t«    reliKioua   beBoE. 

tt  Eiunitim,  though  it  Muocowfulljr 

crowd  »f  foreij^  enthu(»ia.>>U,  b 

between  two  quite  oppodk 

/  Ab  JewM  to  the  land  a£  thi-'ir  old 

-fir-  in  one  of  two  ways.     It  nmy  iw 

rf  tbe  Govornnienta  of  the  countri« 

«vised  AS  a  memture  of  self*protcc- 

■»;  of  the  Jews;  or  by  the  futfilmeot 

•  Jewish  niiasion  is  compEcte,    The 

i^ood   nnti -Semites,  the   scwond  I'f 

■  :  orthodox  Jew  reco^ises  a  diviiii' 

Ho  ts  where  he  is  £or  somo  purpoiir. 

jtnd   patiuucc  be  is  uervtug  mhim 

vitneKs  and  u  pries:,  titid  he  mnyix* 

of  his  race  to  Ravo  hie  own  poor 

— >V  plan  makes  short  work  of 

te  new  ('XoduK  of  Jewrj-,    He  »t 

aivitlence.     The  restoration,  inst 

,  j^potut«d  cud  of  thodivper^iouiWOoM 

Ui«  middle  uC  it  as  a  meaos  of  ovadii^ 

'T^  plan,  whit-Ii  in  a  travesty  of  JuduiBi* 

««  statecraft.      Thei'e   is  not  the  lend 

part  of  the  ^rcat  powers  of  Europe 

^^  talent  of  Israel  pa^s  into  the  tiaodii  i 

t  «wt  to  SIM;  thi'  Holy   Lrfind  invaded  byu 

^1  W^  to  coin))licat«  the  Eae^tern  qu«st»n 

weak  state  in  that  troublesome' 


led— we  know  no  better  woitl -on  lb) 
Zion  is  a  TuoKiiral   name  in  th« 
t  victims  of  Russian  and  Boumaniss 
though  Dr  Hcrzl  was  indifferent  at  fiM 
to  .-^rgeutiaa  or  to  Paloatina.  lit 
th«  conimerciul  value  of  keeping  tbo 
_  on  his  pro!tpt»ctu».     Poor  Jews,  vfao 

^uOwnid  the  flcshpotH  of  Egypt  Lo  the  uo- 
al  Sottlh  AmpricA,  jumped  at  the  sound  "^ 
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nmsalen].  To  die  in  FaleatiiiG  \h  thoir  nmbition ;  the 
■ifcoration  is  their  waking  drenm :  and  Dr  Herzl,  wilh 
pngenious  effrontery,  reprfsent«d  Iiis  nchemo  of  evading 
mio  mission  of  the  ©xiles,  and  tbeir  duty  to  the  lands  of 
neir  dieperfdon,  an  a.  fnlfittnent  of  tfao  ancient  prophecy. 
Iwe  need  not  discuss  the  finaneinl  iispe(Tt  of  Uiim  niaitcr. 
Ifor  tho  Kretit  bulk  of  English  Jewry  hiin  rigidly  kept 
nloof.  They,  iit  lt>ai*t,  do  not  <-onf  u.'^e  '  tht;  national  idea  of 
Usrael '  with  a  *  legally  nafegimrded  home  in  Palestine." 
|Lef;al  safeguaitls,  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  a  Mohnm- 
Fmedan  prince,  fomi  n  ini*!erablo  r(>filisation  ofaiiutionnl 
Udea  liug^«d  through  ct'nturitiK  of  oppreKKion  und  glowing 
■riUl  fervid  imagination.  The  mission  of  Israel  in  exile  is 
me  measure  of  a  larRer  hope  than  the  cleverness  of 
U)r  Uerzl  has  eonipas^od. 

I       So  fur,  then,  we  have  seim  that  the  existence  of  the 
Ijewish  question  in  admitted  by  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike, 
pvid  that  the  postulate  implies  the  phonomonon  of  a  soli- 
darity of  Jewish  int«rpst8.  which  may  bo  describod  with  Mr 
White  w*  'aloofness,'  but  which  is  prarticatly  satiKtierl  by 
doolism  in  the  life  of  every  responsible  Jew.    Ho  takes 
'his  part  in  tho  busiue^ia  and  pleasure  of  tho  land  to  whieh 
I      be  l>nlongK.     But  he  tjikt-M  n  jtart  likewise  in  the  lot  of  hin 
^ko-religionists  all  over  the  world.     He  has  a  double  set  of 
^nnties;  and  wo  cannot  but  conceive  that  he  acquires  a 
^pdoublo  range  of  NensibilitieK  to  which  hee(|willy  n)H|>onds. 
Tbe  proof  of  this  practical  religion — for  it  umountH  to 
nothing  less — may  bo  i-ead   between  tho  lines  of  the 
•Jewish  Year  Book.'    Thus,  in  tho  list  of  Jewish  charities 
printed  therp,  we  find  a  (conjoint  comniittt'e  of  tho  Kusso* 

Ijowish  Committee  and  tho  Jewish  Board  of  Uuai-diunit. 
of  which  the  object  is  '  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
Russian  Jen-s  who  are  the  victims  of  religious  persecution 
in  their  nwii  country';  iind,  again,  in  the  list  of  ropi-e- 
•entative  inetitutions,  we  find  an  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion, founded  in  187],  and  dirw-t^d  by  the  tejiders  of  the 
tomraunity,  the  objects  of  which  are  defined  as  '  («)  tho 
^L protection  of  persecuted  Jews;  (h)  tho  education  of 
H  Jewish  children  in  £ast«ru  countries.'  Moreover,  the 
H  Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews,  which  dates 
"  from    1760,  co-operates  wnth   the   Anglo-Jwwish  Associa- 

ktion   '  iu   any  action   in  which  the   intervention  of  tho 
Foreign  Office  niav  bo  dosirable' ;  aQ4  U  waa  et^ija^eiSt  \u 
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1899.  among  other  important  matters,  with   the 
vision  of  Lho  Moroct^o  Relief  Fund,  and  the  itt^uit  of 
report,  on  alien  immigration.     At  ioaet  at  three  i>om 
accordinffly,  tlio  claims  of  Jowry  Ixjyond  th©  ReoH  have 
open  road  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Jews  in  tlds  country. 

We  havo  neon  iiIho  that  four  Hepiuute  snlubiont;  burv 
been  proposed  for  the  JeMrish  problem,  with  the  on« 
feature  in  conrnnon  that  they  mend  the  Jenm  of  Euro] 
by  ending  them.  A  policy  of  iutematJouBl  Kupp 
has  been  worked  out  in  both  camps.  Mr  Baron 
convert  the  Jews,  Mr  Ru>«e)l  would  absorb  thorn,  Mr 
Whit«  would  exclude  them,  and  Dr  Hend.  would  lead 
them  out.  Wo  believo  that  eiwh  of  these  four  Holutiom 
ia  wroiif(.  They  err  by  their  common  neglect  of  the  base 
of  the  Jowish  question  in  Jewish  ethieg  nud  historr. 
Character  is  ethics  modiGod  by  liistory  ;  and  no  racinl  or 
national  policy  can  succeed  which  works  without  refer- 
onco  to  character.  The  modem  Jew  may  turn  away 
with  a  HDiilo  from  an  adverMary  like  Mr  Arnold  'N\Tlit«, 
who  apprehends  that  the  preseuce  of  Jews  in  England 
will  stifle  the  national  life  '  by  the  substitution  of  material 
aimH  f<u"  thoHu  whiub,  however  faultily,  have  formed  tJia 
unselfiiih  and  imperiai  objects  of  the  Knglishmeu  wtuf 
have  made  the  empire.'  The  British  Empire  wa» 
many  centurie!4  too  late  to  teach  the  Jewij  unseltts^ 
or  Imperialism.  Mr  White  does  not  know  his 
Jew.  '  For  .successive  (fenei-ations,'  he  tells  us,  the  Je 
*  are  tied  to  alien  communities  of  their  own  race 
faith  iu  other  lauds  by  closer  bond^  tbau  any  that  u 
them  to  thr  cciuiitry  of  their  adojitioti.'  Thu  tail  of 
sentence  has  a  sttng  which  we  believe  to  be  unjust ; 
Ruroly  the  first  part  oontradiets  Mr  White's  own  coD' 
tioii  of  a  Jew.  The  cui  bono  argument  refutos  iU  Whi 
ha»  th<;  Englihh  Jew  bo  i^ain  by  keeping  up  this  impei 
tie  with  members  of  his  race  in  other  lands  ?  Or  is 
unselfish  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  claims  of  a  comi 
race  and  creed  the  expression  of  tho  '  mainrial 
which  Mr  Mltite  apprehends  will  corrupt  the 
imp<^rial  Briton? 

This  year  and  last  the  Jews  were  fighting  side  by 
with  their  British  fellow-countrymen   for  the  rights 
the  stranger  in  t)ie  Transvaal.      One  cannot   but  t 
tjiat  tbe  quarrel  came  easier  to  them  than  t<>  some 
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ley  wore  fuliilling,  not  merely  «n  nbliyjitltm  of  citiMn- 
ship,  but  a  religious  duty  as  well,    liarely  t^ince  Old  Testa- 
ment  timce  have  those  duties   been   united  so  closely. 
In  Numbers  xv.  15,  the  Jews  are  told:  'One  ordiniincA 
shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation ,  and  also  for  the 
rtranger  that  «ojoumeth  with  you,  an  ordinance  for  ever 
in  your  generations :  as  ye  ai-e,  so  shall  the  stranger  be 
before  the  Lord.     One  l»w  untl  uno  nitinncr  hIiaU  bn  for 
yo■^^,  and  for  the  stranger  that  eojoumeth  with  you.'    In 
^,c\-itir.us  xxiT,  22 — 'Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  ati 
^■ell  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own  countiy : 
^br  I  nni  tlie  Lord  your  Ood ' — the  uttituto  in  put  upon  a 
^tligiouii  foundation  ;  while  in  Deuteronomy  x,  ID — '  Lovo 
ye  therefore  the  stranger ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
id  of  Egypt ' — the  precept  of  civil  and  religions  equaUty 
based  ou  the  strongest  appeal  to  historical  tradition. 
The  Whiter  and  RunHellu,  who  are  bewildered  by  the 
Inner  complexity '  and  the  immense  range  of  the  Jewish 
lefliion,  should  go  h&iM  to  the  origin  of  loraol  and  trace 
^s  gradual  descent-     There  tbt-y  might  find,  to  their  dis- 
imfiture,  that   the  Jew  who  practities   his  faith,  so  fur 
>ni   threatening    Enghiiid   with  the  polysyllubit;  ovUh 
the  political  econoiniet's  vocabulary,  is  trained  in  the 
leiplos   for   which   alone    the   empire    is   worth    pi-e- 
ring  ;  and  that,  rather  than  persuade  the  Jew  to  inter* 
and  apoHtutiso,  they  tihould  vxort  every  effort  to 
Dduce  him    by  kindness — as  in    the  past  by  hatred — to 
lintain  the  tenets  of  his  religinii.  and  to  use  them,  after 
ituric«i  of  repression,  for  their  original  purposes  of  Htute. 
for  if  the  Jew  is  on  exile  in  the  land  of  his  births  a 
jcr  in  the  countiy  of   his   aUegiiince,  as  the  anti- 
jdtes  reiterate,  the  fault  is  not  his,  but  theirs.     It  was 
Sismarck,  we  believe,  who  said,  '  Every  country  has  the 
^ers  it  deser\'es.*     The  Jew  is  largely  what  the  Christian 
made  him.    B«;fore  his  God  there  are  no  strangers; 
into   whatever    language   of  political    or  economio 
ice  this  old  religious  nwxim  be  translated,  it  is  yet  a 
[inn  which  should  make  us  pause  befoi^  we  perseciito 
r  Jew  for  practising  the  principles  of  Mohcm. 
We  havo  strayed   sooner  than  we  intended    into  the 
^on  of  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  a  treatise  on  which,  by 
>r  Laxarus  of  Berlin,  is  before  us  hi  its  American 
Mr  Aruold   White  assured  us  that  the  quality 
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that    Mr  White,  who  is  as 
at  Bfa^booka,  is  entitlod  to  speak 
tin*  oeeBMon  with  flome  knowle^o  of   the   nations 
ChriatcBdom,  we  AaO  hare  no  diflScolty  in  tthowing  th«( 
his  argnineiit  is  rooted  in  igaonjM»,  and  grufted  on 
hntcriod  fiallacy. 

We  fail  CO  fiod  this  'aloofiMBs'  in  tlie  origins  of  Unuli 
and,  if  th«  quality  is  acqmrcd.  it  i^  worth  whilo  to 
why  and  when.    Jndaimi,  anrtpnt  and  tnodom,  tsa  eyMi 
with  the  *secd*of  univorsaliBm.     This  is  the  first  point  to] 
note.    The  system  i«  kept  up  throii}fh  the  Pentateuch.  Ih«i 
Prophets,  and  the  Talmud  with  unremitting  force.    We 
have  quoted  part  of  the  eWdence  for  the  civil  and  njli^riomi 
fquftljly  of  the  stranger  in  tht_-  Musiuc  code.     Thpru-  «M 
no  'aloofness'  in  that  conception.    >>ot  even  pri>-iIejr<^o(| 
blood  were  efficacious  against  the  }^lden  rule:  '  And  if< 
i!>traDger  shall  sojonm  among  you,  and  will  keep  the  pHu- 
over  unto  the  Lord ;  according  to  the  ordinance  of  tb^j 
]>aeaover,  and  according  to  the  manner  thereof,  so  iham 
he  do  :  ye  shall  ha%-c  one  ordinance,  both  for  the  stran^if 
and  for  him  that  was  bom  in  the  land.'    Thus  the  autborl 
of  the  Book   of  Numbers,  to  which  wo  have   feferrwl] 
above.     The   idolatroua  and  immoral   practices  of  tli'l 
ndiKhhoiirs  of  the  Jews  dictated  a  foreign  policy  of 
pmtt'ctionist  t>*po;  but,  as  Reuun  rouiarka,  the  idi*' 
the  Jewish   i-cHgion  'is  universal  to  the   last  degrfc'i 
and  Professor   IjiKiinis   acutely  add",  '  Israel    had  to  I*] 
paiiiculariiftic    in    order   to   fonnulato   and   bold  up  Lb«] 
univi'iNal  ideal.' 

Even  in  his  joys  he  8haTi3d  alike.    '  Thou  ahalt  rejoice,'] 
wiyM  tiho  author  of  Deut-uronomy,  *  in  eveiy  good  tfaii 
which  tho  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  upto  thee . , ,  thou.ttii 
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Ene  Tjpvife.  and  the  stranger  that  is  among  you.'  In  the 
Mtconsti-ucUon  of  thu  f(itlL-ji  t'orlunui*  of  Isra«l  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  this  idea  was  more  strongly  iniiiitted  on. 
Jeremiah  was  orchuned  'a  prophet  unto  the  nations';  and 
the  new  covenant  was  buitt,  not  merely  on  a  uatioonl 
basis,  but  in  the  inward  jmrta  and  in  tbo  heart,  thus 
founding  the  ethicjil  sanction  on  the  rommon  nature  of 
nmn.  God's  house,  said  the  second  Isaiah,  addressing 
the  sons  of  the  stranger,  '  shall  bt*  t-alivd  an  house  of 
ttrayor  for  all  people";  and  the  non-Jew  wan  not  to  say, 
The  Lord  hath  utterly  Keparated  me  from  his  people.' 
For  '  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  aud  from  one 
labbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before 
me,  saitb  the  I-.ord.'  PruMugeM  like  these  wert*  taken  up 
by  the  Itabbis  of  the  Talmud  to  prove  that  a  man's  ideal 
nrorth,  according  to  Jewish  ethics,  is  iudc-])endcnt  of  race 
or  creed  ;  that  Israel's  election  is  not  coniLned  to  iuhoritoFH 
of  Hebrew  blood  ;  tliat '  religious  observances,  the  Temple, 
the  sacrificial  serA-ice,  are  not  indispensable  conditions.  .  .  . 
Mond  puritj'  and  a  loving  heart  are  the  only  require- 
meut«.'  As  Professor  Lawirus  quotes  fi-oin  the  '  Megillah,' 
HVhocvor  rejects  idolatry  is  calletl  Yehudi '  [i.e.  Jew],  '  In 
moral  questions,'  saya  another  passage, '  the  Jew  and  tbo 
non-Jew  stand  under  the  same  law."  ^Vnd  if,  to  revert  to 
the  Prophets,  a  single  exantplu  be  asked  of  thu  appliciitiun 
tlie  universal  rule,  take  Kxekiel'is  Kchemo  for  the  dis- 
ition  of  land  in  the  future  Jewish  State,  which  reflects 
Econditton  of  civilisation  unique  in  ancient  history  : — 

'  And  it  shiill  come  to  p»KS,  that  ye  sluill  divide  it  by  lot  for 
iDhcritaticu  iiuto  you,  and  to  the  stran^rs  that  sojourn 
ig  you,  which  dhall  beget  children  among  you :  aud  they 
II  be  unto  you  us  btirn  in  the  country  amnug  the  diildret: 
'IsrAol;  they  sLall  hnvo  iuheritonco  with  you  among  the 
?t«?s  of  Isriiel.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  wlint 
tribo  the  ^tr^inger  sujourneth,  there  shall  ye  give  him  his 
Inberitunee,  saitb  the  Lord  God.'     (Kzekiel  xlvii,  22.  28.) 

Thf-  Jews,  we  must  remember,  were  in  the  majority,  ana 
might  have  imposed  rowtrictious  on  pix>perty  which  oven 
modem  standard*;  might  conceivably  condone.  But  the 
Jetvish  codeH,  us  DolHnger  nute«i,  '  were  more  favourable 
to  strangers  than  those  of  any  other  people."  Professor 
adds,  *  Wheuevei'  the  law  makes  provision  for 
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the  poor' — and  the  Jewish  poor  law,  from  Moses  to  tl 
London  Board  of  Guardinns,  is  supremo  of  its  kind— 'H 
includeti  the  utran^er.' 

So  mnch  in  this  place,  though  the  theme  might  well 
be  aiiiplifi(.-d.  on  the  ulle^ntion  of  Jewish  '  aloofness* — fla 
ailegiition  \vhieli  bctravs  eomplote  iguornnco  of  the  elfr 
raentary  principles  of  JudaiNni.  Rut  Israel,  the  lawgl\ 
to  ideal  coniinonwonlths,  ceased  at  an  early  age  to  be 
polity  i  and  we  pass  ot  this  point  to  the  historicn!  nspwt 
of  the  i-Hee,  and  to  the  dovelopnient  of  its  eliaract-er  and 
the  modification  of  it«  ideals  under  the  stress  of  exilo 
poii^ecution.  The  Jowi*  were  never  in  doubt  aa  to 
nVwtnu't  duty  towards  tho  land  that  ontortained  thent" 
Allejfiance  might  prove  difficult  in  practice,  hut  .THremiali 
had  clearly  pro%'ided  for  the  contingency  of  dispersion: 
and  his  precopte  faavo  a  binding  f  orc«. 

'  ThuM  saitli  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Isniel,  unto 
that  aru  carried  ikway  Laptiros,  whom  I  have  cnutsed  to  U 
carried  away  from  Jenisaloin  unto  Babylon ;  build  ye  housw, 
and  dwfll  in  them ;  and  plant  gardens,  and  cat  the  fruit  at 
them  ;  take  ye  wivei<,  and  beget  sons  and  djiugliter>< ;  and  tok* 
wives  for  your  suns,  nnd  give  your  daughU-'ra  to  tiu^bui: 
that  they  nmy  hear  sons  and  dauglitcre ;  that  ye  niny 
increased  there,  and  nut  diiuiiuMhed.  And  ML-ek  the 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  bo  carried  »\ 
captives,  and  jiray  unto  the  Iion:!  for  It:  for  in  the  p«K» 
thereof  oUall  yo  liavo  peace.'    (Jeremiah  xxix.  4-7.) 

In  other  woixis,  Isniel  in  exilo  was  to  identify  liini-«'1 
with  the  country  where  ho  made  his  home  and  foundc 
his  family ;  and  ho  might  well  have  exiwciod  tliai 
own  hnnuinc  attitude  towards  strangei*s  would  be 
fleeted  on  himself  as  a  stranger.  Tlie  teui-hers  tif  nntioua^ 
hci»i>itiaHty,  though  deb*iri-ed  by  destiny  from  its  ext 
might  hope  to  enjoy  it**  reciprocal  benefit.  We  bringi 
reproach  agaiiLst  *  the  nations  of  Christendom  "  for  whc 
Mr  Whit«  claims  the  merit  of  a  lejiitiniate  objection  (o 
the  '  aloofness  '  of  the  Jews :  bub  surety  the  fault  of  UrenA 
is  to  be  condoned,  if  disillusion  and  disappointment  hum 
sharpened  his  self- protecting  faculties,  and  engenJfreJ 
those  traita  of  olwix^uiimsness,  self-seeking,  nnd  want  ii 
patriotism  which  are  now  laid  to  Ins  cliarge  ae  natural,  not 
acquired  charaeteristics.    The  habits  may  have  bocotnflft 
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nd  nntnro ;  but  Uruel  recovers  so  quickly  under  Idndly 
traatmeiit  tlmt  one  Bhuuld  heditato  to  say  thnt  his  nature 
perniaueutly  warped, 
n  aII  th«  pHAsivtf  virtues,  at  leaiit,  and  in  some  of  the 
ve,  he  has  passed  triumphautly  through  the  fire.  He 
lenmt  n  thouBuud  timc^  ovor  the  hnrrl  IcsKfin  of 
Ho  haa  turm;d  with  an  increased  sense  of  zest 
lo  the  duties  of  fninily  life,  irradiattxl  in  all  its  parts, 
ivcn  to  the  scouring  of  u  diHli,  with  the  H^'lit  of  porsouol 
lervice.  Music  ban  been  for  tlio  Jew  a  peculiar  comfort 
tnd  resoarce,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  lie  i^t/iwds 
leoond  to  none.  Often,  too,  he  has  been  *crndle<l  into 
M>etry  by  wrong ' ;  for  up  and  down  the  pages  of  Jc^wish 
divtor}'  tliK  naim-si  <Krcur  of  singers  who,  like  Heine,  a 
Vewiah  prince  of  ininstrehty,  have  tumeti  their  sufTering 
»  song.  The  Talmud  in  a  great  work,  an  nnplunibed 
aa  of  many  treasures;  but  it*f  contents  hy  no  means 
■haust-,  aa  neeniR  to  bo  popularly  tnuppoHixl,  the  contribu* 
Bou  of  Israel  to  litoroture.  Above  the  ci-owd  of  poete 
and  puetaKtem  who  made  tlie  literary'  ({lory  of  8paiu 
rifles  the  name  of  Jehudah  Halevt,  of  whom  (ii-nt^tx  hHN 
jtully  said :  *  K  over  Spuin  could  he  brouifht  to  lay  aside 
prejudice^  and  to  desitjt  from  estimating  its  great  men 
history  by  the  ntandard  of  the  Church,  Jehudah  HalevI 
luld  occupy  a  pWe  of  honour  in  it**  Pantheon.*  I^ady 
ignu».in  her' Jcwitth  Poi-truittt,' quotes  the  poetic  canon 
Alchurisi,  the  critic  and  commentator  of  thu  circle, 
ich  included  metrical  perfection,  chwaic  purity,  an 
rating  subject,  and  added  infinite  patience  to  the  gift 
geniuH,  and  says  that  •Ichudnh  Ilalovi,  in  the  judg- 
!nt  of  '  even  his  eontemponiries,'  fulfilled  all  those 
Conditions. 

Hebrew  ia  the  mother-tongue  of  iKrael,  *ind  it«  u»o  is 
hapti  resiwiiHible  for  the  neglect  of  .lewish  mei!  of 
rs,  though  many  of  then]  have  nTttten  in  the  lan- 
of  the  countrica  where  they  happened  to  reside. 
Heiiry  Lucas,  Miss  Nina  Davis,  end  the  late  Amy 
!vy,  are  limoiig  recent  writers  of  Jewish  race  who  have 
Wlriched  English  literatnro  with  poetry  of  no  slight  merit. 
Uid  it  would  bo  hard,  in  modem  patriotic  song,  to  find 
fenuine  |mtriutiKm  and  poetic  feeling  lietter  (■t>mbined 
ban  in  the  vei*ses  entitled  "The  Jewish  Soldier.'  which 
Urs  Luca«  published  in  the  dark  time  two  years  ago : — 


«f  l«r*el  ia  exiles 

MM  wMdi 

^'rrwnnwnt  mrnpnaiim.  lUi  iw j 

"HtJrftly  tt*«{r  own,  a  i^     *       ' 

rf/M  km/w«  huw  u>  q>elL     We  a»  ca^^n 

frr/»i    Vn^emuT  Wiener's  '  rhrriilmiMlllij 

frnin  •  'Hiw  ICoJ^i' >nK  of  the  Law.'  wUc& 

llf|Hl<t  vt,\rAm  v/hith  Kzm  first  tmined  far 
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raised  in  praiMi  and  prayer  to  the  Ood  of  Zloti  and 
lo  wilderness : — 

*  Zweitsusetid  Jahr,  a  Kleinigkeit  mi  sagen  1 
Zweitaiisend  Jnhr  gemnttert,  ^^schltigen  t 
Sieben  un'  Piebczig  finstere  Dores 
Omtoppt  iiiit  Zuro».  ^(•ftlllt  mit  GsiiereH ! 
As  ich  woUt'  uehiuei)  dei-zaehleii  jede  Useere, 
Wollt*  heunt  nit  gewe'u  SslmchAs-Tore ; 
Nor  das  darf  icli  gar  nit,  ee  is  selir  ^t 
B«i  Jodeni  oingcsehriGboii  tu  neiu  Mardi,  In  seiu  Bint. 
Mir  habtm  All's  au^}tcllnlt«l),  All's  aweggeRcben, 
Unser  (ietd,  unser  Kowod,  im^4>r  Gei^uud,  un'  Lobon, 
Wiu  a  Mai  Chane  ihre  Kinder,  die  sieben — 
Far  die  beiltge  Tore,  auf  i'armot  gcschrioben. 

Un'  it«t?    Is'  schon  besser'^    Last  m&u  im^  jsurried«u? 

Hat  inftn  achon  a  Mai  derketmt,  ax  mir  JUden 

Seaeu  ftuch  Menacheu  aso  wie  diu  Aiidem? 

W«lleu  mir  nit  luebr  iu  dwr  Wult,  armuwandem? 

Wet  miSn  sich  atif  une  uielir  iiit  beklttgeu  ? 

DftH  vfeisa  ieh  nit,  das  kftnn  ieb  eucb,  nit  sagen, 

Eina  weisa  icb.  um  lebt  Doch  dcr  altt?r  Gntt  oben, 

I>ie  alte  Tore  imteii,  mi'  der  alter  GUUibcu ; 

Dniui  Mirgt  nit  un'  hofTt  auf  GuLt  deiu  liubeu 

Cn*  auf  die  heilige  Toro,  auf  Parmet  gc^chricbeu.'  * 

U  is  the  tmgedy  of  Israel  thnt  the  inhospitality  of  tho 
Ions  has  been  avc-ouiited  to  liim  for  a  aiu,  and  tlint  ho 


Ur  Wleim''s  pros*  version  of  tlie  (itAnxas  miL4  ha  folIovTB  ;^ 

■Tiro  UiousukI  ycAn,  no  xmull   uuittur  that  I     Tn-o  thoiuAod  yean  of 

uid  vesnti an !    Sevcnty-ti^vcn  glnomjr  gcnrTAtlonn  Kurfclbrd  with 

Bll«(l  with  tnlArortuneji !     Went  t  W  btgln  to  ti'll  ftll  the  perwcu- 

we  sliouM  DOt  liAvo  tbv  IkjokluK  ol  the  Law  to-Jiiy  ;  but  I  uevd  not 

lbat>  It  U  t«o  well  ivrllt«ii  Ui  cocli  luou's  tnumivr,  iij  bU  blood.     We 

rn  miTored  nil,  given  iiwny  nil— our  inoncy,  our  bnnour,  our  hcaltii.  our 

tea.  aa  Haanoh  once  her  seven  children— (or  the  holy  Iaw  written  upon 

lm«nt. 

*  And  now  F    bt  it  bettor!    Do  Ibey  Isavs  u>  In  poacc  f    Hnvv  th4>y  oomc 

ineOfDiM  thai  wr- J<'WHnr«  »)m)  men  lllco  nil  othi'ruj    ShiOl  we  no  longer 

■about  in  th«  world)    Wilt  Uiey  no  longur  coniplnln  of  ust    That  1 

Bot  know,  lliAt  I  cannot  t»1l  you.     Thus  much  I  know :  there  itUll  Urea 

I  oM  (ioA  ahovo,  thp  old  Law  b«low,  ond  tli«  old  talth  ;  tberefore  do  not 

fj  and   hope  in  the  kind  Lord  and  la  the  holy  Law  written  upon 

at' 
EGcpt  for  Uie  occiwlooat  pur«  or  comipt  HelonUtuji  <Dom.  GHeere, 
■lincha.i-Tore),  tho  liuigua((e  in  these  venos,  [t  will  l*e  seen,  la  rialtc  tut 
to  the  Orrman  ot  Hanover  or  Dcrlln  aa  Ik  tlio  dialect  of  Slleiila.  tor 
aple,  aa  ivprodured  by  Gerbart  Hauptmann  la  blH  play». 
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who  kiio%vs  the  heart  oE  a  straWKor  should  be  cliargod  wiili 
tho  crime  of  exclusiveness.  Liberty,  equality,  frat«rTuty— 
thiH  rry  IN  the  brtuith  (if  Jeunsh  life.  The  ghetto  walU  were 
built  round  them, nud  the  Jews  pushed  them  down;  pMio* 
fully,  »lowly,  mulct<;d  of  ti  bluod-ttacriruMi  ut  uvi-ry  stA)^  of 
their  labours,  the  J«wa  dentroyed,  brick  by  brick,  Uie ghetto 
which  their  ChristiHii  hosts  had  built  round  theni.  This 
ia  the  hiHtoricttl  fact:  and  in  it  strange  if  the  Jtiw^  should 
find  it  hard  to  forgivo  the  attitude  of  anti-^mit«a,  vbo 
Apeak  mt  if  tbe  ghrttoeH  hnd  been  rnined  by  Jewinh  hands 
and  pulled  down  by  the  force  of  Christian  principles? 
Here,  at  lea^t  in  our  opinion,  ii^  the  whole  miserable  Dd- 
hu!y  on  which  the  fabric  of  anti-Semitism  ia  erected.  TTw 
Jews  are  charged  with  ■  aloofness '  and  excluaireness,  vnth 
forming  n  sUiUi  witliin  a  state,  when  it  in  they  who  tMcb 
the  doctrines  of  hberty  and  hoapitahty  to  the  followen  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples.  Take  their  story  in  England,  for 
example.  The  English  are  Christians  living  in  &  free 
country;  but  neitber  the  Christian  nor  tho  liberal  idea 
availed  to  remove  the  religious  disability  which  opprtwsed 
our  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  through  a  third  of  Queen 
Victoria'}*  i*eign.  If  we  enjoy  to-day  the  high  blessing  uf 
religious  equality,  if  tho  'Tros  Tyriusve  niihi  nullo  dis- 
erimine  agetui-"  has  beeome  an  accepted  principle 
British  publit^  life,  if  England  alone  almostt  among 
nations  has  held  up  the  standard  of  liberty  dui-ing 
last  forty  years,  it  ia  partly  to  the  Jews  that  she  owes  if 
to  men  like  MoHe>>  Montefiore,  David  Salomoutt,  and  Ltuc 
Rothschild,  who,  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  ani 
not  for  personal  aggrandiHonicnt,  thruHt  tho  ^nndanloE 
liberty  into  the  reluctant  hands  of  British  Conservatii 
and  inspired  them  with  tho  all-embracing  ideal  of  m 
riglitn  for  which  they  are  Hghting  in  South  Afric^i, 

This  is    the   historical    view,  and   it   contains  a 
lesson    for    the    future.      Russia,    Koumania,    and    ot 
countries  are  far  more  backward  in  th<<ir  apprecuitioa 
the  blessings  of  liberty  than  England  was  twoscore  y« 
ago ;  and  to  the  student  of  history  it  is  clear  that  what  I 
Jews  did  for  England  then,  tliey  have  still  to  do  for  < 
countries  now.    To  the  Jews  themselves,  we  imagine,  tl 
ubligutiun  is  a  religious  trutft ;  it  i-s  a  i>urt  uf  the  divine 
appointed  mifuiou  which  they  are  fuUllUiig  iu  exilo ;  for 
non-JewB,  who  miss  the  religious  saneUon,  the  political 
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luid  historioH]  sense  must  take  its  place.      A  policy  of 

retreftt  from  that  duty — the  policy  of  Dr  Herzl  and  tho  neo- 

Zionists — 13  a  pollry  nt  rownnllr*^  and  despair.  This  seems 

to  UB,  on  th©  evidence  of  the  fncta,  tho  reply  of  hintorj-  to 

Zionidiu.    When  the  religions  motive  is  superadded,  we 

fian    conceive    no    more   eomplute    reply  to   prophets    of 

Dr  Hond's  type,  who  counsel  a  surrender  to  illiboralisra ; 

for  they  prophesy  faUoly  unto  you  in  My  name ;  I  have 

t  sent  them,  «uith  the  Lord."     If  ever  tlie  purpose  of 

istory  wa«  written  in  letters  that  shine,  it  is  written  in 

le  debt  of  EnRhmd  to  the  Jews,  and  in  the  ohliKation 

eutuiLs  on  Jowi^h  residonte  towards  tho  land  of  their 

iption.  t'        (>'  l     'J.  '  ' 

Wo  Imvo  trit-d  faithfully  to  render  the  ideas  of  the 

moMt  Bpiriluidly-minded  .lews  aa  to  the  mcjtning  of  their 

di«peniioii.  and  the  mission  they  are  set  tofullil  before  the 

arrival  of  th«  Messiah.     At  the  etnnie  time  we  have  tried 

to  show  how  the  harsh  experience  of  Israel  in  exile  ]ms 

sileeted    his    natural    character ;    and    how,    despite    tiie 

ghettoes  and  gaberdines  froni  which  he  Imn  won  release, 

he  has  yet  enriched  the  world  with  morality  uud  art.     As 

tho  attitude  of  tho  public  luiud  towards  this  alien  popu- 

liou   iu  uur  tuidst,   lliere    in  a  ^itriking  discrepancy  of 

evidence.     I^t  us  Hrst  hear  Mr.  HusseiL 

^k     'The  jK>int  which  givett  its  chief  novelty  and  interest  to 

^Bte  exijeiliiicut  [of  'uu^liL-iuiu^c'  tlib  '  ulieu   immigrnuts']  la 

^^B  coni|>)ete  absence  of  auti-ii^euitic  feeling.    This  ta  one  of 

tjip  nujHt  ^ti-iktiig  fifbturvM  or  the  questlou  ok  it  prt'suutM  itaelf 

^in  Whitt<.-hapel ;  it  iu  considerably  truer  of  the  British  work- 

HiBuin  than  Bven  of  the  richer  elARix-s.     In  tlie  higjier  levels  of 

^»pii'ty  there  la  still,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  i-aclal 

{irvjudice.  .  .  .   Rut  in  tlie  l-i^t-Kml  there  ik  hardly  a  tmi-«  of 

thbf ;  a(faiii.st  thu  Jt;w  n,*:  u  Jew  there  heeiiu  tu  Iw  no  Mtrt  of 

ihoetile  t'eeliuK-     The  Knifli^b  JtJU'  ...  in  surprifingly  [Hipnlai*. 
And  duch  hostility  im  tloe^  exist  toward.-*  the  fureij^u  eletacnt 
b  oeitiier  racial  uor  teliifioiu  iu  cliaraccer.'  * 
8«i 
Ion 


m^ 


Now  wlmt  is  Mr  White's  view  ? 


•Tlie  jxH-'uliar  fhaniotoriBtics  usually  associated  with  the 

lebruw  L-oiiiiuuuity  iire  uot  r«lit{iouS)  but  racial.  .  .  .  Uf  the 

Jewish  arit^uwrat  I  do  nui  speak  iu  this  book.    The  advau- 
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tajfOB  reaped  by  England  from  the  Hebrew  nrwtocmcjr.  not 
only  material  but  intellectiml  and  artistic,  rwiiiire  no  coin- 
meat.  They  are  notorLous.  It  is  the  prcaeucc  of  tfaiB  cUa 
which  boH  done  most  to  prereot  the  outbreak  of  aDti-Semititqa 
in  England,  to  allay  impatience  and  postpone  action  to  restrict 
thi)  ever-increoHing  horde  of  undet%irablH  forvi^nent  ivho  are 
pouring  into  this  country.'  *  Aud  iilsewhere  Mr  White  adds: 
'I  should  not  l>e  snrpriiied  ta  watcli  uniKtpiiIarity  rii>en  inlo^ 
jwilousy,  and  even  hate,  amoug;  the  common  i»eople,' 

Here,  then,  plainly  we  have  two  divergent  vi6w«,ooe(if 
which  assuror  us  that,  the  popularity  of  tho  Jew  in  White- 
clmpt?!  prevents  anti-SointtiiKni  iu  Mayfair,  while  the  otbrr 
maintains  that  the  popularity  <»f  the  .low  in  Mavfair 
prevents  anti-Semi  tiem  in  Whitechapel.  We  niayperhnf« 
omit  any  further  cousidoration  of  these  mutually  dRstnir- 
tive  opinions,  and  turn  to  HtatiKticH  bearing  on  tlie  questnn 
of  imjnigration  and  its  reeults. 

Mr  White  speaks  of  'an  ever-increasinK  horde  of  un- 
desirable  forei^ern  iKJUi-ing  iuto  this  country.*  It  must 
certainly  be  allowed  that  the  numbem  are  large.  Tlie 
figures  Kuppliod  by  Mr  Groenbcrg,  in  an  appendix  to  the 
'  .Tewinh  Year  Book,'  nbow  that  the  '  horde '  in  1900  rotirhed 
a  grand  total  of  l:i,8rt7,t  and  that  it«  increase  over  t  he  hordf 
of  1899  vfBs  793.  But  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Tiiid* 
concludes  that,  '  iu  spite  of  tho  large  influx  of  atien-i  In 
1900,  (mly  London,  and  to  a  less  extent  Maneheeter.  haw 
experienced  any  noUible  inrriMUie  in  the  numbers  of  the 
resident  destitute  alien  class.'  With  i-egard  to  theu-  siil>*- 
queut  history,  Mr  Itusscll  tells  us  that  '  tho  ti*ausformntiuD 
etTect«'d  by  un  English  training  is  asUiniHliiiig  in  itH  com- 
pleteness. All  the  children  who  pass  thi-ough  an  elerac 
tary  seiiooi  may  be  said  to  grow  up  into  "  EugUsb  Jewal 
and  tlie  i-eador  who  wishes  to  see  this  transformation 
practice  »hoidd  pay  a  visit  one  day  to,  isay.the  Gravel 
Board-schooL  No  better  corrective  could  be  applied  to 
tho  symptoms  of  incipient  anti>Scmitism. 

Next,  &»  to  the  Jews  in  general.  Wo  may  he  told  timt 
the  presence  of  a  Jewish  comnmnity  in  England  ii  not 
yet  acutely  dangerous  because  of  the  "mnlln'^g  oi  it 


"  ArnftW  Whit*.  'The  Modern  J«ir,'  pp.  4,  ft. 

t  Theso   flguroit  ant  Arrived  mi  hj  ^iivMtog  fit*  cnitgrnjit  IWfriff"* 
Avm  tite  IuubIktkiiI. 
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^liunibors.     Hut,  its  a  mnttor  of  fact,  the  proportion  of 
JewN  to  non-.rews  is  larger  in  the  tjnited  Kingdom  than 
Prance,  where  anti-St^mitiHm,  despite  its  German  origin, 
|[luui  recently  assumed  its  most  viruleut  shape  and  form, 
le  tiguree,  which  we   borrow  from  the  '  Jewish  Year 
)ok,'  are  na  follnws  :^ 


Ccmmrr- 
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n  other  woi-ds,  with  a  total  population  of  about  forty- 
ions  in  each  instance,  tliere  are  twice  as  many  British 
OW8  as   French   Jews ;  and  yet  anyone  who  followed 
he  extraordinary  coui«e  of  tho  Drej'fus  affair  in  l<Yance 
Would  have  thought,  without  this  evidence,  that  the  .lews 
n   the   Republic  were   considerably  in   excess  of   their 
iomanist  %iUficr3.    Even  in  smaller  spheres  the  facts 
ontmdict  the  imprcesions.     There  in  more  talk  of  anti- 
milism  in  London  than   in   Mauche.ster;  but  to  evi;iy 
itindred  citizens  of  Manchester  there  are  4 '04  .Icw«,  to 
very  hundred  of  Londoners  there  are  only  2- 12  Jews, 
n  Holland,  again,  the  proportion  of  Jews  to  non*Jews  is 
as  high  as  1*99  percent.,  nearly  ten  times  as  high  as  in 
France,  and  far  higher  than  the  percentages  of  Germany 
'(i*09)  and  of  the  United  States  (1  '39)  i-ospectively,  whoro 
anti-Semitism,  as  an  economic  or  social  foivc,  has  to  bo 
ken  into  account.    Yet  the  Dutch  Jews  are  completely 
e  from  any  experience  of  that  kind. 
TheBe  comparative  statistics,  dull  reading  though  they 
y  be.  are  extremely  significant  of  the  hollowness  of  tho 
anti-Semitic  movement.   Mr  .\rnold  White  begs  the  people 
of  tliia  country  to  take  warning  by  tho  example  of  the 
ch. 


*  Huninnity,*  he  nays, '  does  not  cliaugu  its  Hpirit  !u  a  day,  a 
week,  or  a  centur>*;  nnd  we  English  have  no  right,  tborefure, 
to  antti-J|)atc  tliat  when  the  Jcwm  arrive  at  the  pusltiou  in 
fircAt  Britain  which  they  occupy  in  France  to-day,  the  coa- 
duet  of  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  more  hiunane,  euUghteued  or 
anselfUh  towards  us  than  it  Itas  bcvu  towards  the  French.' 

d  oroclp  i?  »  trifle  cryTtw ;  ^nd  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
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pot^ition  occupiod  by  the  Jews  in  France  to-^y  shoalil  Vm 
one  towiuHlH  which  HritiHh  Jt^wM  utipire.  There  are  twlw 
as  many  Jews  in  England  us  in  France ;  and,  if  they  on 
afflictinff  Franco  with  rods,  thoy  shouJd  bo  nfflicrting  Eiig- 
luad  with  HcurpiuiiM.  But  ia  it  no?  or  is  it  the  fact  iliai 
the  charge  of  inhiiTnanity,  want  of  Bnli|;ht«nmefit.  and 
selfishness  recoils  on  tho  nation  which,  ^vitb  the  smaller 
Jewish  coimiiuuity,  hnti  yet  set  an  example  of  Jow-Uaidng_ 
unparalleled  in  moilem  history?  Wo  give  Mr  White 
Captuiii  Dreyfus,  whom  he  is  pleaded  to  patronise  as  *j 
hero  and  n  man,'  adding  '  one  more  to  the  lon^i;  Une 
Jewi^tli  wurthieN  whose  annub*  adorn  the  hi^ttory  of 
race."  The  Drej'fus  episode  is  not  necessary  to  ti 
tho  point  of  Mr  White's  waroiug.  The  different 
of  tho  .lowiKh  problem  iu  England  and  in  France  are 
due  to  a  ilill'erence  in  the  Jews — t.hu  ttvidencu  of  uuuil 
proves  it — but  to  a  difference  in  tho  non-Jews ;  and  then 
wo  may  leave  the  matter. 

We  referred  just  now  to  the  birthplace  of  anti-Semituau, 
and  tho  German  author  of  it«  being.  It  may  be  inat 
tivo  to  read  a  fresh  account  of  the  movement  from  t] 
pen  of  a  German  writer,  a  Christian,  nnda  university pt 
feasor,  who  may  be  presumed  to  speak  without  JewU 
diloctiou.  Dr  Thtiubald  Ziegler,  of  Stra«shurg  Univl 
in  his  history  of  '  The  Intellectual  and  Social  Developiufl 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy '  (a  volume  of  over  sett 
hundred  pages  iti  Schlenther's  '  Germany  in  the  Ni 
teenth  Century"  series),  shows  that  tho  Jews  were 
the  scapegoat  of  the  financial  crash  whinh  sucee&li 
tho  *  boom  '  of  1871.  Tlie  disaeitrous  effects  of  that  cnLil 
aro  bt!t-oniing  mf)ro  appjirent  every  day ;  but,  when  tl 
•plungei-s"  were  hurt,  they  conveniently  for;got  that 
was  Fduard  Lasker,  a  Jew,  who  was  the  first  to  pi 
in  the  Prussian  Diet,  in  1873,  against  thu  dance  round  thT 
golden  calf.  That  Jews  took  part  in  the  riot  of  sporiili 
tion  and  tho  excesses  of  tho  Proas  no  one  would  att^mi 
to  deny  ;  but  the  weight,  and  viruleniHj  of  the  attack  uf 
them  is  not  t-o  lie  areounted  for  by  this  fact.  There 
first  the  need  of  a  scapegoat ;  there  was  next  the  Germiui 
revival,  inevitable  after  a  great  war,  of  which  Treitfiohk* 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece,  and  which  was  eqnoU? 
concerned  to  expul  fonngn  blood  Hndforei;;u  words.  Thil 
national  revival  waa  associated  with  a  reUgious  movomt 
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licb  worked  downwards  from  a  cirale  of  Court  Iftdien, 
:mat«4  by  Stockcp'a  eloquence,  and  which,  tlioitgh 
;ker  ia  unfrocked  and  di.s>jnuHHi,  o[>er«te8  to-day  so 
thai  no  ladin.s'  cwinujittec  of  auy  iitmritjtblu  ituititutiuu 
hope  for  imperial  patronage  if  the  namo  of  a  Jewess 
n  tho  list-  Thus  everything  was  ready  for  the  national 
ty  of  Chrititiun  Socialists,  who  found  iu  the  projudico 
superstition  of  rural  Gonnaiiy,  and  in  the  envy  of 
loveri^cd  nobles  in  the  cities,  a  receptive  soil  for  the 
It*  of  .low-hatred  pui"o  nud  simple.     And  so  Frofosaor 

sgler  can  write,  with  a  rare  Mrtme  of  historical  juxtice  : — 

le  Jewish  usuinr's  rot!  lias  been  bouni]  by  ChriHtiuiis 
5m«eiv«3  [who  excluded  the  Jews  for  Beveral  centuries  from 
sry  busiuns^  rxcept  liuauce].  ...  It  can  hurdly  bu  )jraiu8nid 
ftt  the  Jews  are  liable  to  blame  at  many  point?!,  and  have 
■n  giveu  real  cause  for  hate  and  contempt  by  malpractices 
the  Stock  Exehaugc,  by  moDey-Icadin^  in  rural  ijistricts, 
the  effn^ntfliy  of  .Ipwisli  joiiniaUsts,  and  by  their  clique- 
posh  »ud  uvtivity  iu  proft*9Stonul  uud  ucadcmiv  life.  We 
I  completely  justified  iu  resisting  these  tendencies.  But  the 
-Semitic  movement  .  .  .  etill  remains  for  us  Genuana  a 
ftt  and  a  imu|ue  re|iraaeh.  It  contradicts  the  tolerant 
of  our  uuturu,  it  iri  imi>uticut  and  cbfiuriut»tic,  im- 
moderaUj  and  unjusL  Nor  t-au  a  purpose  be  diw-erned  in  it. 
A  petitiou  to  the  Reichstag  to  revoke  the  political  equality 
of  the  Jew^  would  have  to  be  rejected,  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  our  con-siitutional  principles;  and  if  THllirinii's  proposal 
,for  the  "dejudftisfttion"  or  tbo  coimtry  bo  attt-utivoly  ooii- 
ler«d,  it  -wi]}  lie  seon  lunv  luipi'actjrrable  it  is,  nud  how  his 
jw»t«il  exceptional  trvutmcut  oi  the  Jcw»  is  oppuecd  to  our 
bole  modem  conception  of  the  Htat«,  and  of  the  position 
the  individual  iu  it.  Our  Stikto  to-day  iti  neither  o&clu- 
CJuintiau  uor  eicIuMJvely  German ;  it  compiiaes  Polos, 
len,  and  Freuduueu,  and  it  in  absurd  to  preWud  that  a  few 
Qdrcd  thuiisauil  Jexvu  uill  cUoko  it.  The  idea  litaL  Ul-treat- 
It  will  induce  the  Jews  to  rjuit  (jermauy  of  their  own 
>rd.  and  the  consetpteut  niovemeutof  the  Zionistii  towards 
[nataonal  Jewish  State  in  Palestine.  \»  wliolly  utopiaa  and 
ichronistie,  and  it  merely  interrupts  the  pi-ocoes  of  aasinii- 
in  alrtiiidy  begun  witli  Huccess.  Xothing,  then,  remains 
but  bate  and  cQ\'y,  which  are  the  coi-ucr-stones  of  no  political 
,' — hardly  even  of  a  students'  elwb.* 

With  this  t«nipoi'ate  critioiBm  we  may  fitly  bring  to  a 
[»e  our  «xamiDation  of  the  Jewish  problem,  and  of  the 
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various  solutions  that  are  proposed  for  it.  We  rojiwt 
solutiouB,  severally  unii  collectively,  because  no  one 
them,  in  our  opinion,  is  based  on  an  adequate  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jeww,  and  of  the  restitution  dno 
from  Christendom  to  Israel  for  centuries  of  bom 
and  oppression. 

On  the  other  hanil,  it  eannoi  b**  connpalnd  tbnt 
material  tends  to  encroach  on  the  spiritiKil  in  Israel, 
oUowhoro — not  merely  the  materialism  of  pre)sperity, 
the  gi"08Ker  nymbols  of  a  faith  whioh  is  lo!;iu>;  its  religii 
»anction.  Signs  of  this  are  discoverable  in  provi 
confJTi'OKatioiis,  where  the  minister  of  i-clt>?iou  and 
sti'uclor  of  the  young  is  too  often  t-ompelled  to  offii 
as  the  local  autbority  for  the  exetfution  of  the  dii 
laws,  and  in  other  less  exalted  cai>acities.  Jewish  y 
>j[rowing  up  amid  Wcst-em  ideas,  revolts  from  this  reli- 
gion of  'pots  and  pans.'  and  minsei^  the  spiritual  moaning 
which  consecrates  the  sirTiiholisni.  Their  eldei-s  abandoa 
with  reluctance  the  forms  for  which  their  fathers  saflOTed; 
they  dretul  the  conHoqueiit  alienation  of  their  less  advniKni 
brethi'en  in  faith;  and  they  fail  to  find,  in  the  dosiccateil 
forms  of  public  worship  which  remain,  an  adequate  coin- 
pensation  for  the  warmth  and  light,  and  the  sense  of  in- 
timate familiarity,  which  made  JudaiHm  a  household  creed. 
The  spiritual  regeneration  of  Israel,  for  which  their  raort 
advanced  thlukei-^  ai-c  constantly  labouring,  is  a  mattcrof 
extreme  diiliuulty,  because  the  new  and  the  old  are 
war,  and  because  Jewish  piety  and  Western  decorum 
such  different  standards  of  worship.  Sixty  years  ago] 
body  of  Jews  in  Ixjiidon  attempted  to  i-oconcilo  the  t 
by  founding  the  Reform  Congregation  of  British  Je 
The  feeling  in  the  orthodox  Hebrew  community*  agar 
these  secessionists  was  very  bitter  for  some  years; 
Mo«ics  Monteflore,  for  instance,  continued  to  regard  tht 
Hs  apostuli-s  till  nearly  the  end  of  bis  long  life. 
feeling  has  died  out :  and  a  Reform  Congregation  in 
Chester  i«  now  affiliated  to  the  Ix>ndon  sj*nngoguo, 
difTHriug 'oto  cu7o  fi'om  reformers  on  the  Continent  snli 
in  the  United  States,  %vith  their  Hunday  services, 
abandonment  of  Hebrew,  and  their  exaggerated  dofe: 
to  the  superficial  customs  of  their  non-Jewish  neighb 
The  Reform  movement,  perhaps,  has  not  been  wholl] 
success ;  at  aU  eventpt  it  is  still  ppcn  to  amenUfuent  vi 
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riew  to  harmouUing  lx)th  idoabi.  It  is  enough  to  noto 
these  ten<1enrii>K,  and  it  is  ntii  imr  plaru  to  iiulicjitti  to  tho 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Eoglancl  the  preciite 
oaturu  of  tho  further  changes  uocessary  in  order  to  give 
moru  vuinpU'te  (.■x.preseiou  to  tho  spiritual  oloineuts  in 
Judaism.  Few  would  deny  that  they  tire  titthle  U>  bo  too 
heavily  overlaid  with  minuiifB  of  ohservanoe,  beautiful* 
indeed,  in  their  symbolical  sense,  but  tending  sometimes, 
in  th'iH  short  lift)  of  mauy  duties,  to  be  ijerforined  as 
substitutes  instend  of  tin  symlwls. 

This  partial  failure  of  Judaism,  in  it-s  appeal  through 

symbols  of  woi"ship  to  the  hunger  of  tho  religious  sonl, 

maketi   the    Jews    especially   liable  to  the    temptations 

of  materialism  on  tho  nide  of  conduct.     'The  V'ortue  of 

Pro9j)eritie  is  Temperance,'  says  Bacon;  'the  Vertue  of 

Advfn-sitie   is   Fortitude  —  which    in   Morals  is    the   more 

Hemicall  Vertue.     PrtntjM-ritie  is  the  HU^sksing  of  tho  Old 

Toetament;  Adversiti^  is  the  Blessing  of  the  New.*    The 

Jews,  boforo  enjoying  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament. 

had  long  been   truiuod  in  the  virtue  of  tho  New.     By 

natural  inntinct  and  ethical  code  they  are  the  people  of 

prosperity ;  their  temperament  is  indomitably  cheerful, 

their  public  worship  is  a  familiar  joy ;  and  not  oil  the 

aeiiooling  of  iidvcniity,  in  which  they  have  exhibited  wich 

romarkablc  fortitude,  hos  alienated  their  blessing,    No 

experience,  no  example,  no  suffering,  will  make  ascetics 

of  tho  JewM ;  it  in  their  nature  io  give  more  gladly  than 

to  give  up,  to  spend  more  eagerly  than  to  .spare.     Yet, 

bolding   the  blessing,  they  should  cultivate   the  virtue ; 

they    should    aim    at    temperance    iu    their    prosperity. 

Whatever  ituiy  bo  the  case  in  other  countries,  in  England 

M  least,  we  feci  convinced,  if  non-Jews  and  Jews  are  to 

foiitiuue  to  work  together  for  tho  land  thoy  Invo,  Israol 

must  win  re^ipect.  not  ulouc  for  hix  history  and  his  char* 

acter,  hut  for    his    present    faith    and   ideals.      Dowered 

with  a  nature  richly  capable  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 

and  practising  a  religion  deficient,  or  undeveloped  on  the 

actively  spiritual  Nido.  pros[HTOus  Isniel  tends  to  become 

w»lf-indulgciit    and  self -abortive,   fond   of    display,  and 

nuiterial  in  sentiment.     This  is  a  fault  against  which  it 

behoves  English  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  pnwiperity,  to 

be  on  their  guaixl. 


^^^^1JK_ 


— .M>.  Xfff. 
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Artv  rV'.— THE  EVOLUTION*  OF  MUSIC. 

1.  The  Oxford  HUtory  of  Music.  By  H.  K.  WooldridgF. 
Vol.  I.— The  Polyphonic  Period.  Part  1.— Mothtid  of 
Musical  Art,  330-1330.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  IWl. 

2.  The  Evottttion  o/  the  Art  of  Mvjfic.     By  C.  Hubert  H. 
1    Parry.    Second  edition.    London :  Kegan  Paul,  1897. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  lonf{  it  takeH  For  impnjwd 
methods  to  be  wlopted  fn>ni  one  branch  of  iiitellectnJ 
activity  into  another.  Within  the  memories  of  many  who 
are  not  very  old,  the  teaching  of  general  history  prnceedal 
on  very  familiar  liiii* ;  the  i-nd  of  a  reign  meant  the  eoil 
of  a  rbapter :  and  tho«^  whose  unwilling  »tej)M  wt'n;  uravi 
along  the  old  path  know  that  to-niorrow*8  lesson  woald 
AKdiredly  begin  ivith  the  accession  of  the  next  Ving;. 
Tliese  miitbiidM  of  It^arning  hi«t.«rj'  urn  prtdiably  to  be 
found  only  in  a  few  school- rooms  in  the  present  day ;  even 
the  oi-dinary  board-sehool  child,  we  may  suppose,  no  longer 
thinltK  of  the  <leaths  of  KUcc^MMive  monarchn  aa  maridug 
the  close  of  successive  periods.  Green's  '  litth;  iKwk,'  u 
h«  called  it,  hna  probably  done  more  than  anything  el» 
to  rout  the  old  methods,  and  to  make  thv  world  in  general 
fomiliar  with  tbe  idcA  that  the  scientifir  way  of  studying 
history  in  to  truce  the  growth  and  decay  of  movements,  in- 
tellectual or  political,  of  constitutional  change's  or  rp-fonns, 
rather  than  the  lives  and  careers  of  kingn  and  quMMUt. 
But  it  has  taken  long  to  get  the  modem  historical  moth 
applied  to  tbo  urtw,  alth»iugh  in  one  anil  all  of  them  lii 
toriauM  have  recognised  the  advantage  of  grouping  to- ' 
gether  individuid  poete,  puiuiers,  or  musicians  of  the  snc 
artistic  convictions,  an  niembere  of  one  st-huol.  In  thci 
of  music  the  adoption  of  the  newer  principles  has  lakwH 
longer  than  in  any  other  art.  Hawkins,  indeed,  arranjj 
his  material  on  a  plan  a  little  more  like  the  modt 
syntem  than  that  adnpteil  by  Bnrnny.  hut  both  alike  M 
perjjctuHlly  stopping  the  course  of  their  uarrati^-e  in  or 
to  give  exhtiuttiive  biogra])liie»  of  the  most  pron 
w>mpo«ern  or  performers. 

In  one  way,  it  is  true,  writers  on  music  were  not  fw  i 
behind  critics  of  the  other  arts ;  for  the  modem  craze  fj 
nlU-'ring  what  the  critics  of  painting  call  '  attrihutioD 
mny  be  held  to  ha\-e  begun,  in  rcspoet  of  musical  wot 
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luu^  bt-'t'ore  llw.  ihiya  uf  Murolli.  Tim  iltwire  to  take  from 
thii  nif^n  of  established  f-upi-ciiiHcy  MOiiie  of  the  honours 
that  mankind  hutJ  conferred  on  thorn  munt  he  inher<.>nt  in 
htunanity ;  and  even  the  ShakiisjKmre-Bacon  nhKurdity  in 
jw*rhnps  only  to  be  regarded  aa  the  American  version  of  a 
tendency  that  is  almost  utuvcrsol  in  tbo  present  day.  In 
music  it  seoms  to  have  boguu  in  the  t)me>i  when  a  close 
analystH  of  'luniel  in  E^fypf  and  other  Ilandelian  works 
made  it  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  music  universally 
accepted  ns  Handel's  was  not  oripnany  his  at  all.  The 
case  of  Handel,  who,  so  far  aw  can  be  ascertniDetl,  deliber- 
ately passed  off  other  men's  work  as  his  own,  is  not  quite 
ona  level  with  the  strangjely  numerous  compositions  which 
wero  accepted  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
Hperimens  of  the  work  of  various  eminent  men  who  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  them.  The  vogue  of  'Stradella's 
"  Piota.  Signorc,"'  of  *Porgole3e*B  '*Tre  giorui  »on  cho  Nina,"' 
of  'Schubert's  "  Addio,"'  aud  -Weber's  "Last  Waltx."'  ih  quite 
enough  to  show  that  the  public  had  at  that  time  a  special 
lore  for  what  was  spurious.  These  compositions  would 
have  been  just  as  good  as  they  are  if  their  real  authors' 
names  haxl  lieen  known,  but  they  would  not  have  been  as 
famous  :  oud  it  is  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  period 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  average  intelligence 
knew  the  eomposers*  names  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by 
the  spurious  works,  not  by  those  of  undoubtcMl  autliontieitj'. 
The  work  of  detecting  such  spurious  music  as  has  been 
mentioned  occupied  the  minds  of  writers  on  music  long 
before  the  rim-  of  the  st^liool  of  art-criticism  wliieh  is  pro- 
Fiiauly  said  to  iind  cmploymuut  in  dot^mhing  all  tlio  labels 
from  the  pictures  in  any  given  collBctiou,  in  thoroughly 
shtiffljug  tiiem,  and  in  dealing  them  out  afresh  over  the 
gallery. 

For  the  application  of  the  newer  historical  methods  to 
muHic,  amateurs  and  students  have  had  to  wait  until  quite 
recently.  Even  now.  when  research  has  left  Htcle  or 
nothing  to  l>e  discovorod,  when  musicians  in  all  countriefi 
have  reached  a  higher  level  of  general  inteliecluul  attain- 
ment than  ever  before,  the  newer  methods  have  not  been 
acceptetl  in  nil  countries.  To  take  two  examples  ut  the 
Banm  branch  of  musical  literature — DrOskar  Bio's  masterly 
•History  of  the  rianoforle,*  while  tracing  the  development 

tanf  technique  from  the  earlieet  to  the  latest  times,  has 
■  2  F  a 
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mnny  pnintw  at  wUioli  the  courso  of  the  imrrativo  sto]w 
in  order  to  i-eniinil  or  inform  the  reader,  not  merely  tlut 
Bach,  Bcothovcu,  or  IAbzU  was  bom  and  died  in  such  and 
such  yeai*!>,  but  that  they  did  such  and  Huch  things  apart 
from  the  pianoforte ;  «.nd  Signor  L.  A.  ViUKniw,  in  an 
Admirably  arrani^od  treatise,  'L'Arte  del  Clavicembalo,' 
groups  each  period  of  hi»  hifltory  around  Rome  single  pro- 
minent nnme.  Tn  the  dearth  of  good  Htiindiird  works  on 
music  in  the  Italian  language,  we  may  forgive  Signor 
Villanis  for  telling  ub  once  ninre  the  wcU-knnwn  anc»rdota 
of  the  childhood  of  Ba^h  and  Uandel ;  but  w©  cannot  help 
witching  that  the  description  of  the  lutticod  bookcase  from 
which  liac'h  draw  thu  roU  uf  inunic,  or  that  of  Uundel's 
piirauit  of  his  father's  carriage  on  the  way  to  Welssenfels. 
could  bo  finally  despatched  to  the  limbo  in  which  hd 
appropriate  place  of  repose  has  been  found  for  King 
Alfred'rt  cake«,  or  the  surfeit  of  lampreys  which  figured 
&o  largely  in  childhood's  imagination. 

Such  stories  as  these  are  not  repeated,  and  of  every- 
thing that  would  interrupt  or  ubttcuro  thu  clcur  course  of 
the  argument  there  is  a  minimum,  in  Sir  Uubert  Pan^'i 
'Art  of  Music."  or,  as  it  is  more  fitly  called  in  the  IiUm 
editions,  "The  Evohitiou  of  the  Art  of  Music'  Then?  It 
hardly  even  a  dat«  from  beginning  to  end ;  yet  tlu3  i* 
never  felt  as  a  drawback,  so  vivid  and  eloquent  is  tie 
story  of  how  music  developed,  and  so  keen  is  the  insiglic 
into  the  true  meaning  of  iho  various  teuJenrJes  witJi 
which  the  book  deals.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  baiid- 
books  of  Dmsioal  hLitorj-,  this  work  may  be  said  to  be 
written  from  the  inside,  while  the  others,  accurate  and 
thorough  an  they  may  be  in  mattcrti  of  fact,  never  sMin 
to  penetrate  below  the  surface.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable 
for  musicians  to  know  that  Beethoven  wrote  so  maoj 
symphonies  and  so  many  sonatas :  but  oven  if  this  fact 
had  not  been  told  us  a  thousand  times  before,  how  can 
its  value  compare  with  such  a  sentenec  as  this? 


'Beethtiven  had  a  Kreat  gift  for  extemporisation;  toi 
tliera  are  many  subtle  devices  in  his  work  tlint  look  a^  If  bi) 
had  tcHtcd  tlic  powor  of  his  audiences  to  follow  Uis  points  bf 
actual  obiicrvfttion.  Like  Scnrlntti,  ho  often  seems  to  |)Uy 
ui)ouhisaudicuce,R)uI  to  follow  llieprcMTssesthat  wlUbogciivT 
on  in  their  miuds :  and  so  well  to  forecast  the  very  tfainiji  tliil 
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tliej"  will  expect  to  hapiwn,  tluvt  he  can  make  sure  of  haviug 
pleiwuru  of  puxzliug  tliem  by  ilolng  sometliliig  o!»e.' 


c 


Tere  in  ono  of  tlio  subtlest  pieces  of  artistic  amilysis  tu 
existence,  and  one  which  could  Iinrdly  have  beoii  luade  by 
any  bnt  a  preat  creative  musician,  one  who  understood 
wnth  fullest  Bvmpathy  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
the  highest  kind  of  composition.  The  wholo  book  i»  full 
of  proffnant  nayinj^  likw  thin,  which  at.  fimt  may  pi"ovok»s 
opposition  in  the  ordinary  refwler,  but  which  cannot  fail 
^o  stimulat:^  ovory  intelligent  person  who  comes  across 
^hem.  In  the  intensely  suggestive  iutrodimtory  chapter 
called   'Preliminaries.*  for   example,   the   nTiter    briefly 


P^rs. 


'Id  iiiuaic,  I'onn  and  design  are  most  obviously  uecMMsary. 
because  tho  very  source  and  reason  of  cxtstcncu  of  the  art  in 
so  obscure  '— 

utterance  of  which  tlie  aptness  ^I'^ws  on  tho  reader 

3e  more  closely  it  is  considered.     After  this  introductory 

ittpter,  Sir  Hubert  goes  on  to  trace  the  ongin.s  of  music 

tho  point  at  which  it  can  be  called  music  at  all. 

my,  if  not  most,  writers  on  the  histoiy  of  music  hnvo 

-felt  bound  to  begin,  as  it  were,  before  the  beginning;  to 

Kngage  in  fruitless  discussions  as  to  the  artistic  status  of 

^irehistoric  nations,  or  to  darken  counsel  coucemiug  tho 

ochiovcments  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    There  exista  the  fii-st 

portion  of  a  book  which  sot  out  to  be  a  complete  history 

^if  the  art ;  hut  its  author  got  mi  l>efoggcd  in  the  mists  of 

■tntiquity  that  ho  left  his  task  undone.    '  Tbo  Art  of  Music ' 

eompri'it's  a  coinplute  liistory  of  music,  but  does  not  stay 

longer  than  npces-siary  over  personal  or  other  details  ;  and 

le  vexed  question  of  Greek  music  is  admirably  eummed 

in  a  passago  ending  with  the  words : 

'It  still  Kei>m.s  possible  that  a  larfK)  )M>rtioR  of  what  has  paased 

ito  the  (lomnin  of  *•  wcll-atithoQticate<l  fact"  is  complete  mto- 

Ipprehenfiion,  as  fJrcck  nchnlars  have  not  tunc  for  u  thuroufth 

idy  of  music  up  to  tho  standard  required  to  judge  securely 

the  matters  ia  questioa,  and  musicians,  as  a  rule,  are  not 

(tremely  intimate  with  Greek.' 

senttmcB  occurs  in  an  inter*?stingand  valuable  chapter 
'Scales,'  in  which  the  scales  of  varioxis  nationalities  are 
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Incidly  analysed.  The  succcedtng  sections  on '  Folk-5 
«id  'Incipient  Hnrniony '  give  uk  Monie  inxight  into  Ibe 
enrly.  half-conscioits  efforts  of  the  niusic-iiiakers  j  and  tlu 
ciu'iously  complete  revolution,  which  divided  the  perfecUon 
of  the  polyj)tium(:  twhool  at  tlie  mid  of  thu  sixteenth  oenmijr 
from  the  tentative  beginnings  of  the  monodic  periofi.  is 
reasoned  out  iu  a  way  whieli  carries  complete  conricuoa 
that  eo,  and  not  otherwise,  miuit  the  men  of  the  time 
have  fttoed  the  problems  that  lay  before  them.  The  com- 
parisoD  between  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  chapter  called 
'Combination  of  Old  Mctho<ls  and  New  Principles,"  is  « 
Htrikinjj  tin  nnji.hinf^  in  tlie  book ;  and  that  between  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  iu  the  chapter  entitled  '  The  Middle  Stages  of 
"Sonata"  Form,'  is  ticarrely  inferior  to  it.  In  another 
place  tile  elT«<;t  of  Honoroiis  choral  music  if*  deftcribed  h 
words  which  are  not  only  eloquent  in  tbemaelves, 
describe  uuroiutcioiisly  thu  work  of  one  man  oidy  omoB 
modem  U>ing  compaseru — of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  himBelC. 

*Tlie  perfection  of  a  ^re-nt  uiaster*s  management  lies  in  1 
imwor  to  luljuiit  tlio  diatribntion  of  hia  succimaive  cjinuxn 
of  tsonority  and  complexity  proportionately  to  the  reoe|: 
uHpiicltJus  (if  human  creaMire»,  bcgimiiuK  from  different  potn 
and  rielnfr  siioceHSively  to  different  dcRrces  of  richneeaand  fwT 
itCM*.'  (The  immediate  aiip1ic»tion  of  the  words  is  to  fupl 
writing,  btit  they  hold  good  in  a  more  general  sense.)  *  BtKii 
at  lii>«  best  niaiiipulateit  all  bis  rasourctM  90  well  that  evon  fai- 
({iiiet«&t  moments  have  souio  prUiciplo  of  intoreet  whiub  kflBp 
the  nttnil  Biigagt-d.  and  lib^  final  cliniax  of  .sound  and  coni|^ 
calctl  |xily|)hoiiy  comt^i^  like  the  utmost  jiussiblu  cxultatioo. 
taking  complete  p<itiseK!iic>n  of  the  beings  who  hear  with  ibt 
imiIur»taiidiuK  tut  well  a»  thu  seusco,  and  raiding  thorn  DOt  1 
tltcmselvoH  into  a  genuine  rapture.' 

To  Sir  Hubert's  words  on  Beethoven  roferonee 
already  been  made  ;  and  the  chapter  dealing  mainly 
him,  called  '  The  Balance  of  Bxpreesion  and  Design,' 
perhaps  nearer  than  any  other  written  words  to  pi 
an  explanation  of  the  supreme  position  uf  Beethoven  1 
all  the  masters  of  music  In  'Modem  Tendencies 
have  a  tiur^'oy  of  the  later  men  down  to  BrahmB ;  and  (h« 
chapter  excels  in  rapidity  and  thoroughness.  With  certAin 
chapters  on  opem,  old  nnd  new.  we  reach  jjround  tb«^ 
may  be  caUeil  do\wt«We.    Sir  Hubert  Parr>'  hn-i  a  wht 
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some  (lotestfltioti  of  the  average  opera-^oer  in  all  ageK, 
^Mid  hm  position  m  wittily,  ttnd  hardly  too  severely,  put  in 
^ke  words : 

'Thp  pmbleiu  to  be  solved  in  fitting  intelliKihlr'  mnitic  to  in* 
U-llif^lbU'  dntuuk  is  one  of  tho  niot^t  conipliiratod  and  delicate 
ever  undertaken  Ity  nian :  and  the  solulion  is  madt-  ull  tlif 
trv  dillicull  thi-oiiKb  tilt.'  fuct  tliut  Uiu  kind  of  public  who 
lueut  apeniM  do  not  iu  llio  Itmut  care  to  have  it  solved. 
0]K;ratic  autliences  bave  always  had  the  lowest  standard  of 
ste  of  any  ttec-tlon  of  bninun  b^lugrt  tnllinK  UienineWeK 
lusical.  They  seuerally  have  a  kfobs  ap]>etito  for  auytfaiug. 
I  long  as  it  is  Dot  iutrint«ioalIy  good.' 

IB    a    wholu-hoartod    Wu^uuriaii,    and    wiIIl    opei'» 
a   less  Jidvanc^d    kiml  hp  has  little  or  no  sympttthy. 
pvcn  MozartB  niastorpieoes  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  his 
fen,  it  would   app<?nr,   bocausM*  of   the  comic  scenoR   in 
and  '  Don  Giovanni.'     Hu  givett  almost  too  Utile 
lit  to  thz\t  master  for  his  power  of  excitinf;  horror  hy 
mplc  means,  ns  in  the  final  i*cene  of  the  latter  opera,  or 
calling  "P  the  peace  and  Moh-iniiity  which  are  the  ideal 
the  religious  life,  as  is  done  in  nuiny  a  i>fts«n^u  of  '  Ui« 
aubernote."    Even  if  Bellini  and  Rossini  deserve  all  that, 
hu  rtiiv^  of  thum,  are  there  not  thiugn  in  '  \Ai»  Unjfuenotw,' 
in  •  Le  Pruph«*t«,'  and  in  '  L'Af  ricaine '  llmt  hardly  war- 
^nnt     the    wholesale    coudemnation   of    MeyerbeorV      Of 
Bbe  later  developmenttt  of  opera,  mnce  Wn)^er,  tiuvh  ok 
the  JMfJwniiin  a«hievcnient**  of    the  cureer  of  Verdi,  Sir 
^iubert  Parry  ha«i  nnihinK  to  nay ;  and  It  ix  ck^r  that  ]u» 
Hdmirors  mu^t  i(i\e  up  all  hopes  of  ever  witnessing  an 
op^Tii  of  hiH  compoaitiun.     Opera  is  undeniably  u  coni- 
oroniiKe ;  and  it  in  ludikdy  that  mon  who.  like  Brahnw 
Br  Parry,  cannot  make  compronustw,  could  write  ojK'raaat 
HUf  while,  if  they  did  attempt  composition  for  the  stage,  it 
^B  doubtful  if  it  would  rank  with  their  be^st  achievement«. 
^m    Sir  Hubert  i»  fond  of  assigning  the  charactdristica  of 
Various  composers,  not  to  individual  influences,  but  to  the 
broadly  typical  character  of  the  nation   to  which   they 
belong.     For  him,  no  German  could  be  trivial,  no  French- 
earnest,  no    Imlian    reticent;  ho  does   not  explain 
leb  phonoraenu  ns  the  flimsinesf*  of  Flot^w  or  Von  Supp^, 
Jo  gnivity  of  Lulande  in  the  old  days  and  of  Widor  in 
je  new,  or  the  alnicwt  oxcotwivc  s«lf-re«ti-aint  of  Boito. 
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In  tbe  final  sentence  of  his  'Summary'  and  Conolustc 
Sir  Hubert  touches  upon  a  political  tenet  that  may 
been  Hiupected  iu  Kex'ei'jtl  [msiiages  before,  namely,  that  n. 
denicM:ra[-y  can  do  nu  wrong ;  thorc  !«  a  KinKular  fuutiiote 
which  contains  a  statement  requiring  rather  mora  eub^ 
etantiatioa  than  it  gota.* — 

*It  Is  perhaps  worth  while  to  remark  in  {Huutiu^r  that  Ui# 
element  of  thti  chonis  has  always  thriven  best  in  societies  and 
bmnohos  of  sooioty  with  vory  strong  tleiiKM-Tntic  uiiet>:i<*; 
while  uiamc  of  tho  sciloitttd  is  the  deUxht  of  tbe  courtly, 
fiifihinnnblc,  and  plntooratic  brancfaeH  of  society .* 

Not  for  its  pohticp,  but  for  the  nobility  of  artistii'  oor- 
viction  that  it  cxpretaiat,  may  tlie  final  sentence  of 
book  be  quoted  : — 


If  tljgj 
iiiyw" 


'If  the  nrt  is  worthy  of  Uw  dieuity  of  huniiui  duvntk 
is  worth  considpfiiiR  a  little  seriously,  \rithout  deprw-iiitinyl 
the  lea^t  thu  Ughtur  pleiuiurt;»  to  which  it  may  miuist^r. 
it  in  to  be  a  mere  toy  aud  triUe,  it  wovdd  bo  bettor  to  havo] 
more  to  do  ivith  it.  But  u-liat  the  spirit  of  man  has  Inboii 
at  for  no  many  centuncs  cannot  only  be  ft  mere  jjUiythinK. 
The  mnrvollous  coiiceotration  of  fncultics  towanis  the  achieiT- 
moot  of  mich  imdH  as  actnally  <^xi»t  iuu»t  of  itself  Ix;  i-notivt 
to  give  the  product  buninn  interest.  Moreover,  tbougli  n 
man's  Mfe  may  not  bo  prolonged,  it  may  be  widened  and  de*i>- 
enod  by  what  he  puts  into  it;  and  any  ixwslbillty  of  brinfinit 
I)eopie  iuto  touch  with  those  highest  moments  in  art  in  which 
givat  ideals  wyre  realised,  in  nuiaic  in  which  noble  n^pimtioos 
and  noble  sentiments  were  siiecesafully  emlKKliod,  is  a  cliaDci? 
of  «nrichinK  human  experienec  in  the  noblest  manner;  owl 
the  humanising  influences  which  democracy  may  hereafter 
liave  at  ttx  dinpoeal  may  thereby  bo  iufluitely  enlarged.' 

It  is  ]>OH8ibly  a  i*csult  of  thta  deuioi^ratic  leaning  on  tb? 
author's  part  that  his  masterly  treatise  should  bat 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Americans,  and  borne  its  mt 
impoi-tjint  fruit  hitbrrt^i  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlontlfr^ 
A  wiiole  series  uf  monographH  on  music  has  been  issued 
there,  and  republished  in  England,  obtaining  remarkable 
auocees.  Krcdibiel'H  '  How  to  Listen  to  Music,'  Henderson's 
•What  is  Good  Music,'  and  "How  Music  Developed,' oBd_ 
others  of  the  serie»i,  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to 
l«rge  class  who  want  to  know  more  ubotit  music,  bat 
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Dtcnx-it  by  findinif  in  musical  literature  terms  which 
ey  do  not  at  once  undorstnud.  lu  uU  special  depart- 
BDts  of  Literatuit),  whether  in  science  or  the  other  arte, 
me  aprcial  tcnns  have  to  be  leamt ;  but  in  musical 
erature  alone  it  seems  im]>oBitiblo  to  mduce  the  aver- 
e  reader  to  dovoto  to  the  task  the  few  minutett  which 
e  required  t<i  nuister  it.  Hence  the  vogue  of  books 
lich  hardly  use  a  technical  term  from  bo^'nninK  to 
td.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  American 
9uugrapli.i  are  the  legitimate  dosocndants  of  ParryH 
ok :  in  some  few  cases  their  authors  acknowledge  their 
debtodno^Ei ;  hut,  uulc-ss  the  Englishman  hud  led  the  way, 
Boenia  doubtful  if  the  AnioricanM  would  have  found  the 
lib  for  thprntwlveju. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  atmouncemcnt**  in  the 
■ospoctua  of  tho  new  Oxford  History  of  Music  that  Sir 
obert  Parry  in  to  write  one  of  the  six  volumes  to  which 
e  work  is  to  bo  for  tho  present  confined.  The  Oxfoi-d 
ofcMor  of  music  is  officially  the  proper  person  to  con- 
bnto  to  auch  a  book ;  and  we  may  be  sure  thot  the 
lar  vigour  of  his  style,  the  keenness  of  his  insight,  and 
B  ini|K)rtance  of  his  point  of  view  ax  ft  crcativo  artist, 
II  be  as  conspicuous  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
volution  in  tho  seventeenth  century,  and  the  course  of 
e  monodic  movement  from  Josquin  to  Purcell.  hh  it  Is 
the  treatise  just  ruferrod  to.  Another  univereity  pro- 
isor  uudertukes  the  earliest  period  of  music,  which  is  to 
t  contained  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these,  the  only 
ction  of  the  work  as  yet  before  the  public,  denU  witli 
e  beginnings  of  polyphony,  down  to  the  point  at  which 
»*  inethodx  of  ilii^irant  gave  place  to  tho^m  of  counter- 
»nt.  properly  ho  called.  Professor  H.  E.  Wooldridgo  luui 
osou  for  his  starting-point  tho  carlidst  dawn  of  poly- 
tony,  leaving  all  the  mysteries  of  prehistoric  music 
[touched.    Such  vexed  quefttions  a-t  the  famous 

*  How  many  notes  a  Murkbut  ha.<t. 
And  wbotliur  shawms  Iiavo  Ktringa,' 

lo  interest  for  him — pos.'^ihly  because  they  are  held 
re  proceeded  from   the  sister  university  of  Cam- 
It  is  clearly  wise  to  .start  the  history  of  music  from 
dato  when  tho  posi*ibiUty  of  associating  one  voice 
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with  another  in  notos  uot  absolutely  itipnticnl  boguo  lo  1 
nppreciiited — iu  fact,  from  the  point  when  music,  as 
undcixtont]  it.,  bo^an.  It  haK  often  bccu  inniiituined  tt 
the  plaiu-?(oi)g  melodies,  secular  and  Kacred.  represent  hut 
one  «ide  of  the  origin  of  art,  and  that  the  element  of 
rhythm  WiW  entirely  wanting  in  them ;  and  thiit  thb 
element  of  rhythm,  though  familiar  to  al!  savage  natioo*. 
wan  not  united  (o  ilic  melodic;  clumcnt  until  a  cam- 
pai^tively  late  day.  In  regard  to  the  plaiii'-iiong  melodies. 
Professor  Woohlridge  makes  it  clcap  that  their  rhythin 
was  governed  by  the  metrical  aceeuts  of  tlie  words  to 
whirli  they  wore  /idaptod ;  and  it  in  a  main  x>Art  of  hti 
arguniont  that  rhythm  was  an  essential  part  of  ransit 
from  almoNt  the  earliest  times. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  his  thick  volume  \s  taken 
up  mtlToxtonairc  illustnitione,  many  of  them  translated 
into  modoru  noUttiou,  from  a  cNirtain  ohoir-bocik  od» 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  now 
in  the  LiLureutiaii  library  at  Florenre.  Tho  IhkA,  a 
manuticript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  lias  been  identiifled 
by  Dr  Wilhohn  Meyer,  a  Gcittingeu  professor,  as  one  of  » 
Hcries  of  MIX  books  meniioued  a-s  in  tho  Notre  Dnmr 
library  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  ti-eatise, '  De  Men- 
suns  et  Oiseantu,'  now  in  the  British  Musetim. 
ideutificatinn  is  important,  uot  mertfly  mh  eKlabtishiiif: 
dato  of  tho  Manuscript,  bub  as  (ihowing  that  the  miiKtr 
repraHenl^  tho  work  that  was  being  done  at  one  of 
greatest  eentres  of  musieal  activity  just  at  a  time  wll 
thoi-e  in  ioast  direiTt  evidence  to  be  prncure<l.  Tlie  ^-alue] 
the  discovery  may  bo  judged  from  the  fact  that  Prof 
Wooldridge  has  eonKidei*ed  it  worth  while  to  give  w 
fewer  than  eighteen  specimens  from  it  in  his  chapter  on 
'  Diseant  or  Measured  Music,"  a  chapter  that  oceupies  28? 
ptiges  out  of  a  total  of  .388.  Such  a  broach  of  the  ordinal]; 
rules  of  proportion — this  hypertrophied  <'hapt.er  is  on«( 
six — finds  its  excuse  in  tiio  great  value  of  the  discovery! 
©stabhflhing  the  correct  method  of  translating  the  oU 
music. 

Every  one  wlio  has  attempted  the  fascinating  taJik ' 
deciphering  music,  oven  so  late  as  the  early  rtixtcen 
century,  knows  how  diffiealt  it  is  to  piece  tho  diff* 
parts  together.    Music  presented  to  the  eye  in  any  * 
of  'score'  was  entirely  unknown  in  the  Middle  A| 
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iveu  if  the  parte  appear  on  the  same  pa^,  Imtead  of  In 
'artnui  hook-s,  tlioro  ih  ih>  iixliojiiinn  of  the  pninta  jit 
f hicli  they  tiynchroni»c  ;  and  a  aood  deal  of  froedom  has 
reiiomlly  to  he  taken  in  order  to  rostore  the  musio  to  a 
ortn  in  whit-h  it  can  bo  prciteniud  to  thu<mr.  The  cuniral 
lifficulty  in  ttio  early  examples  is  in  regard  to  the  canto 
fermo,  UHtinlly  tho  tenor,  which  is  oft«n  in  long  notc«, 
ibove  whicli  the  other  part  or  parts  range  in  uot«K  that 
kre  ofbcD  incapablo  of  being  fitte*!  in,  on  the  assumption 
that  th<3  notfla  of  the  canto  ffrmo  are  of  nqiml  length. 
Kroni  tho  oxauiptt^s  in  the  old  trcatieos.  and  irom  a  com- 
parison nf  tht;  writings  of  (Jig  old  thiM^rist-it,  the  Oxford 
bistorian  has  couie  to  the  conchision  that  the  nioveraeut 
nS  the  plnin-»»>ng  was  governed  by  that  of  the  other  pnrts^ 
md  that  the  tenur-HingerM  knew,  by  what  niay  bu  rolled 
rule  of  thumb,  when  one  note  of  their  part  was  to  ho 
relioquishod  for  another.  This  theory  is  applied  to  all 
the  examplt'K  in  the  book  with  sueh  excellent  results  that 
cme  cannot  hut  feel  this  to  be  the  right  clue  to  tho 
problems  of  early  music. 

So  important  a  disi'uvery  as  this  justified  the  large 
■pace  devoted  to  it^  exposition  ;  hut  a  good  ninuy  re-aders 
ivill  bo  inclined  to  wonder  why  this  chapter,  with  its 
examples,  was  not  issued  as  an  independent  treatise,  so 
that  tho  course  of  tho  hiMt'Orical  narrative  might  not 
loifer  so  great  an  interruption.  One  can  hardly  help 
fOflpecting,  too,  thai  the  h|uu:<i  duvottxl  to  this  i^haptor 
\m6  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier  (Ii\'isiuiis. 
these  are,  one  and  all.  of  great  intcrcHt  and  valne  to  the 
inusicjit  student  who  has  uh-eady  nmstcrcd  the  termin- 
ology and  some  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject ;  but  there 
iro  many  terms  which  evim  well-read  musicians  will  (tml 
ilrdnge,  and  it"  is  a  pity  that  those  have  not  been  ex- 
plained in  mora  detail.  In  this  rcspiH--t  the  volume  is  n 
disappointing  contrast  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  'Art  of 
Uosic/  where  everything  is  plain  to  tho  average  man ; 
the  composition  of  the  Greek  modes,  for  iusbanee.  is  far 
dearer  in  tho  earlier  than  in  the  later  book. 

In  regard  to  these  modes,  tho  author,  as  well  as  "Mx 
W.  H.  Hadow  in  his  editorial  preface,  wagen  war  against 
the  use  of  thi;  word  '  ttrirgorian  '  as  a  denomination  of  the 
Kclosiostical  scales.  Thei-e  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mhe  rctui'rniigement  of  th«^  scales  was  not  due  to  Gregory  : 
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but  a  term  which  has  been  sanctified  by  use  through  so 
many  cciitiirio»  iiiigbt  ituroty  huvo  btHsu  retained.     It  Uu 
btill  more  serluus  matter  that  the  author  lia^  praotiraUy 
ignored  the  owlesiaatical,  and  no  doubt  erroiieoiis,  way  of 
namiug  the  individual  modcii.    Tbo  most  casual  reader  of 
musical  history  kiiowB  that  tho   Greek  names,  such  &« 
Dorian,  .-Eolian,  Phiygian,  and  Lydran,  were  applied  I& 
Greek  times  to  the  modes  in  one  order,  and  afte 
bocainu  affixed,  permanently  ob  it  Bcoinod,  t>o  other 
ThiiH  tlie  name  Dorinn,  iit  first  applied  to  the  w^e  vh 
final  was  K,  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  that  with  D  a> 
its  final ;  what  w-um  anciently  called  tho  Hyi>olydiim  moifi 
wao  later  named  the  I^ydian,  and  so  on.    I'rofessor  Woold- 
ridgo  gives  a  table  of  the  GriPco-Roman  and  ecclesiaaticiJ 
names  side  by  side,  but  the  latter  are  not  those  which 
hitcr  mnHicianH  have  been  accustomed  to  use ;  and  if 
non-ac-ceptanca  of  the  widely  known  liettignation  of 
scjile*  is  to  be  univei-sally  adopted,  it  is  obx-ious  that  w~ 
Mhali  be  obliged  to  re-mimc  such  things  as  IJach's  'Dorinn' 
fugue,  or  the  movement  in  one  of  Beethoven's  posthumous 
quartets,  labelled  '  in  modo  lidico.' 

A  careful  examination  uf  the  old  treati^eti  haa  enabled 
Professor  Wooldridge  to  explain  with  commendable  clewr- 
ness  and  detail  the  gra/lual  processes  by  which  tho  old 
wnters  won  for  musical  art  the  boautiee  of  concoritant 
souud  which  HCvin  almost  solf-evidunt  to  modern  ran. 
Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventb  century, 
restrictions  imposed  upon  tho  joining  of  two  parts 
voices  were  extraordinarily  close.  In  tho  strict  orr/nntm 
or  diapkonif,  only  L-<Hicoi*diuit  inter%'al«  were  [irrmittcil. 
4uc1i  9U1  the  octave,  fifth,  and  fuurth ;  and,  though  the 
freer  kind  admitted  sounds  which  ha<l  formerly  been  pro- 
hibited as  discordant,  yet  in  regard  to  tlie  direction  in 
which  tho  parts  might  move  thoi'«  were  curious  rogok- 
tions  imposed  on  the  musician,  who  wiut  confined  to 
parallel  or  oblique  motion  as  a  rule,  contrary  motion  beinf 
only  pormittx>d  iu  exceptional  cases.  Parallel  motion,  it 
may  l)e  desirable  to  explain,  ia  when  the  parts  rise  or  fi 
together,  oblique  motion  is  wheu  one  part  moves  y 
the  other  remains  on  the  same  note,  while  in  con 
motion  an  ascent  in  one  part  is  accompanied  by  a  dcse< 
in  the  other. 

In  the  *  New  Orgauum,'  as  expounded  in  the  '  Mu* 
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^t  Johannes  Cotto,  written  about  tho  year  1100,  contrary 
motion  was  encourage*!,  anil   frequent  crossing  of  the 
1  pgrta  in  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  system,     Down  to 
Hbis  date  tho  instances  in  which  one  voice  smga  several 
notes  against  one  note  iu  tho  other  are  of  the  rorcsit  oceur- 
renee ;  but,  with  the  advent  of  discant,  there  came  in  tho 
custom  of  writing  what  must  have  seemed  florid  orna- 
mental passages  upon  each  note  of  the  plain-song ;  and 
raeosure  iMHianu!  henceforth  an  ini1iK]>eiisjib1e  part  of  music. 
^fe  much  so  that  'Cantus  mensurabilis' is  an  alternative 
^tomo  for  the  art.    In  this  stage  it  is  strange  to  see  bow 
long  it  took  to  arri\'e  at  anything  like  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm ;  even  the  Ijeautiful  and,  to  our  ears,  obvious  lilt 
^ft  'Sumer  is  icumen  in'  seems  to  oc^ur  in  hardly  any 
Bfcher  composition  of  equal  antiquity.    The  real  relations 
^letweon  the  larges,  longs,  and  breves,  which  were  tho  pre- 
decessors of  our  modern  nutc-denominntions,  are  exciicd- 
^Bgly  complicated;  and  the  diagram  by  wliich  Professor 
^mTooIdridgc  tries  to  make  it  clearer  is  itself  sadly  in  need 
^jt  explamitton.    There   is  uo  doubt,  hou'cver.  that  the 
author  is    absolutely  correct    in    bis    translations    into 
modem    notes ;   and   we   may  bo   sure,  almost   for   the 
first  time  Jn  the  history  of  the  art,  that  his  versions  of 
the    various   beautiful    rnmpositionH   which    hv   gives  as 
examples  represent  exactly  what  their  writers  meant. 
In  regard  to  his  translations,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho 
ilid  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  such  a  point  an 
his  use  of  a  double  G  clef  for  the  tenor  part,  to  be  read  an 
octavo  Ijclow  what  is  written;  and  thot  he  has  reduced 
the  value  of  the  notes  in  bis  examples  to  one  fourtb  with- 
out further  nnuark  than  occurs  in  a  footnote,  which  a 
careless  reader  might  easily  overlook.    The  footnotes  aro 
by  no  meims  to  be  skipped ;  in  one  of  them,  for  instance, 
are  all  the  details  that  are  to  be  found  concerning  Franco 
of  Cologne. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  our  national  vanity  to 

find  that  Professor  Wooldridgo  feels  bound  to  withhold 

occeptAnru  front   I>r  Hiemann's  theory-,  luueil   upon  the 

I    irft-qnoted  words  of  Giraldus  de  Barri  concerning  English 

■Hnging,  thnt  it  was  tim  Knglish  musicians  who  first  Intro- 

^!uce<l  the  pnictico  of  singing  in  thirds  Jind  sixths ;  but  he 

is  qutto  right  in  saying  thot  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is 

M>  very  slight  that — 
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■  we  iiuwt  aa  yet  hold  it  at  least  donbtfnl  whetlior  our  wuni 
t»u  rcMy  lay  clnini  to  uti)'  .special  i^liaro  in  thu  inCroductian 
ttt  thirdii  and  oisthg  among  the  intuical  ooacords.' 

Oue  of  tbe  best  aud  most  useful  things  in  the  book  b 
tho  clear  classification  of  tbe  various  forms  of  compoBition 
In  use  in  the  early  times.  The  authorities  on  old  music 
have  discoursed  learnedly  about  the  '  roudeU'  the  '  hoquet,' 
and  the  'conductus,'  but  without  making  it  plain  to  tlwir 
readers — if  indeed  they  knew  themselves — wherein  the 
difference  lay.  There  are  three  classes  named  by  Pro- 
fessor Wooldridjfe,  avc^rding  to  the  arrang^raojil  of  tieir 
words.  In  the  first,  all  the  parts  hare  the  same  word£; 
and  instances  of  the  form  are  tho  organutit  cominuniur 
sumptum,  the  cantihiia,  and  the  rtmdel  or  mta.  In  tlu 
Hecond,  each  part  has  its  on-u  special  words,  and  tlie 
example  Rivon  is  tho  motet.  In  tho  third,  sonic  of  th* 
parts  are  without  words,  and  examples  are  tho  hoquet 
or  och'dan,  the  conduciua,  and  tiie  i/rgammi  jitirum 
proprie  sumptxtm, 

Tho  fainouH  English  piece,  *Sumer  in  icum^ou  in,' 
tlierefore.  according  to  this,  no  strict  right  to  be  railed* 
rota,  as  all  the  parte  have  not  tho  same  words,  or  ratbw 
tho  two  bass  parts,  making  up  the  '  pes,*  only  reitomu 
the  words  'Sing  cuccu';  hut  as  each  of  itH  )>art.'«  ha^^  uot 
words  of  its  own  it  cannot  be  called  a  motet,  even  in  tliis 
earlier  soiiMt  of  a  word  that  uft<;rwards  denoted,  an  alto- 
gether different  artistic  product.  The  organuni  purva^ 
the  oldest  of  these  forms  seems  generally  t*»  have  i*uu- 
sisted  of  fairly  ilorid  oniamontalion,  sung,  without  wonk 
above  the  long  holding-notes  of  the  tenor  plain-song;  niA 
the  name  wiw  only  given  to  pc>Tiipn«itinii,s  in  two  pfUl& 
The  orffunuiii  triplum  or  quadrujtium  signified  musif:  is 
throo  or  four  parts,  but  written  on  tho  saiun  priiinipUft 
above  the  long  notes  of  the  tenor;  wliilo  tho  amduetM 
is  defined  as  '  essentially  a  composition  of  equally  fn» 
and  flowing  molodie.s  in  lUl  tlio  parts,  in  which  the  worii 
are  metrical  and  given  to  the  lower  voice  only."  The  mw 
translation  of  '  Sumer  is  icamen  in,'  and  the  examples  of 
mott-'ts  taken  froui  a  famous  manuscript  at  Moutpellier. 
with  which  the  volume  ends,  ere  extremely  interesting: 
mid  in  tbe  latter  specimeiw  it  is  particularly  instractiv* 
to  notice  how  the  throe  parts  were  made  to  go  togeUwr. 
each  with  its  o'wn  set  of  words. 
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A  ^-ave  defect  in  the  volume  beforo  ua  in  the  absence 
>f  an  index ;  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  witl  be  remedied 
in  the  second  volume  of  Profeswor  WooMHdjjo'M  part  of 
the  work,  imd  each  of  the  later  roluraes  might  moat 
conveniently  be  indexed  separately. 

It  is  perhop8  inevitftblo  that  the  first  section  of  a 
hiBt»^)ry  iif  iuumic  hIiouM  seem  a  little  dry  to  the  general 
er :  and  that  t*omv  of  the  explanation.s  should  fall 
short  of  perfect  lucidity  is  only  what  frequently  happens 
when  a  writer  is  so  completely  master  of  his  subject  that 
ilie  forgets  the  ignorance  of  the  avnrago  penton.  Not- 
withstaudinK  the-se  shortcomings,  the  voliune  it*  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  liternturo  of  mtisic ;  and  there 
iH  gcMid  reason  to  hope  tliat  the  Ktaudurtl  of  exlmuMtive 
owledge  »et  in  it  will  Iw  nuiint-ained  in  the  later  volumes. 
'With  regard  to  tbeee.  the  editorial  preface  gives  each 
admirable  promises,  and  i^tatoA  the  case  of  the  newer 
hiHtoricul  method  ho  pointedly  and  tvinciNely.  that  we 
Oft  do  better  than  quote  the  beginning  of  it ; — 

'  TliL'  liit9torit>?<  of  lutigic  In  curri^iit  use  luivo,  fur  the  ino!>t 

[part,  adopted  a  methorl  whicli  is  frankly  and  ostcasibly  bio- 

[yrapbical.     Th«ir  apirit  ha-*  been  largely  that  of  the  Saga,  or 

Epic.  rouHinK  our  tidmiratiun   for  the  achievHinents  of 

I  and  heroBK,  hut  leaving  us  nninformed,  and  ind«od  ur- 

Feoneernwl.  hh  U*  the  geutii-al  Kovoruiiieut  of  th«  kinKdoia  or 

[the  general  forluues  oi  the  host,    buoli  a  niutiiud  biui  no  doubt 

DbviotiK  odvanhigeK.  .  .  .  But  it   is  liable   to  two  attendnnt 

F^dAUKcni:  llrst,  that  of  i)nionaK  the  work  done  by  IcMser  men: 

wc<md.  that  or  plaeiuf;  geuius  itself   In  a  false  persjwctive. 

ETbi!  biatory  of  an  art,  like  tlip  Iiistorj*  of  a  iiatinn,  ir*  norni- 

ftliing  more  than  a  i-ecord  of  pei-sonal  prowess  and  renown. 

Tendencies  arise  fi-om  Hmall  bcf.'innin((H ;  they  trather  strength 

imperceptibly  u*    they  proeeeil ;    they    develop,  almost    by 

natural  growth,  to  importa.nt  issucii ;  and  the  great  artist  has 

fommonly  inherited  a  wealth   of  part  tradition  and  effort 

wbieh  it  is  at  once  his  glory  and  liiis  privtleiie  to  aJmmister. 

k       *Uore  especially  is  this  true  of  music,  which,  amcaig  all  the 

Luta,  hoB  i*sJiibLU-*d  the  most  contuitious  evoUition.  .  .  .     Kveu 

Ithoso  cbansee  which  appear  the  most  violent  in  character — 

I  the  FloreuUuu  revolution,  the  rise  of  the  Viennese  Hchuol.  the 

■  tnru'  paths  of  the  Uoniantic  movement — may  all  be  rightly 

I OODSiderci'l  lis  |ini't*<  of  i>ne  comprehensive  i^hnme;  )M3Uiettm««< 

I  readjusting   a    faalunct;    tluit    had    fallen    a^kcw,   .'«oinctime» 

I  recalllDg  a  form   of  exiuvtwion    that  Imd   been  temporarily 
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rorgolloii  (ir  nL'KlL-(.'l6<l.  uover  whuUy  bronkiii^:  tlio  derajrn,  of 
!itrlviiif{  at  tlie  impossible  taek  of  pure  iiiuoYatioii.  Tu  trace 
tho  outlines  of  this  fichemo  U  the  mniu  object  of  tlio  preseol 
work  ...  a  complementary  treatiao  which  shall  deal  Mritli  tlic 
arfc  ntthor  than  tlio  artist ;  which  shall  follonr  its  progwa 
through  tho  iiitcrt'hanKcH  of  sutfcos*  and  failure,  of  aHiiinition 
and  attAinment;  whidi  nhall  endeavour  to  illustrate  fn>u  il« 
peculiar  confUtioiu  the  truth  of  BinvnioiiV  profound  Bajriiv 
that "  the  Kreatest  genixiB  is  the  most  indebted  man."  * 

Wo  need  not  ba  in  doubt  that  tho  work  so  herald 
will  be  somethini<  a  k^kkI  deal  more  than  a '  com  plementfirr 
trontiso/  and  that  it  will  I'ank  Cor  niany  yoars  as  tfav 
standard  huitory  of  muKir.  In  the  pinn  of  the  volt 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  last,  Mr  Dannreuther'^i 
the  Rornnntic  movement,  shall  close  at  the  middle  of 
niiieteeuth  century,  for.  an  Mr  Hiidtiw  says. 

'With  BrahuiB  and  Wagner,  with  TchaikoTsky  and  Dvoi 
and  Richard  Htruu»«,  we  are  atill  liable  to  the  faults  of  a  bastX 
or  ill-considered  ci-iticinni.  and  must  leave  to  a  future  f^eiKn- 
tlon  the  t-aak  of  assigning  them  their  placu  and  eiplaliiin? 
tho  teadenciee  throuph  which  alooe  they  can  be  interpr«U«L' 

This  reticence  \n  a  fault  on  tbc  rigid  side;  but  we  mat 
perhaps  point  out  that  the  live  name^  quoted  are  scaroehr 
on  n  level  in  refjard  to  public  opinion.  The  jf"^'**' 
artistic  dispute  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  that  whWi 
niged  over  the  Wagner  question,  has  suiTly  bticn  set  at 
reet  now;  here  and  there,  no  doubt,  there  survive* 
few  persons  who  may  be  called  deliberately,  and  in 
the  full  aenae.  uuli -Wagnerian ;  but  with  ull  cultivat«<l 
musicians,  tho  position  of  Wagner  is  uuivorsally  acknow- 
ledgud  as  one  of  great  eminence  if  not  of  that  abwiluic 
supremacy  which  some  of  the  older  Wa|i:nerian8  wooU 
claim.  With  Brahnw,  ttjo,  wc  in  Kngland.  who  have  liMp 
hod  tho  opportunity  of  knowing  that  master's  c'omp!ete_ 
worlcH.  might  surely  be  thought  to  have  formed  opini< 
which  could  not  be  called  hasty  or  ill-considered.  Per 
the  editor  will  reconsider  his  decision,  and  cnlai^ 
scheme  so  as,  at  least,  to  includi)  these  two  great  nai 
certainly  the  greatest,  after  jieothoven's,  in  the  mnidc 
history  of  the  ninetcentli  contui-j*. 
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v.— THE  GAELIC  REVIVAL  IN  LITERATITRE. 

^A    Treaauri/  of  />*i>A    Poetry   in   the   EngU'tih    Tongue. 
iditM   by  SUipford  A.    Brooke  and  T.  W.  RoUeston. 
iLoudon :  Smith.  Elder,  1W)0. 
A    Literary   Uintory  of  frelaTid.      By   DouglHK  Hyde, 
LL.D.     London  :  Pisher  Unwin.  189fl. 
3.  L&vf  ft'onj/j*  oy  Ctmnncht.     Collected,  edited,  and  trariH- 

Ilated  by  Douglas  Hyde.     Dublin  :  GUI  and  Son,  189;'i. 
Samhcdn,      Edit«<l   for  the  Irish  Tiiterary  Tlieatre  by 
W.  B.  Ymt«.     Dublin  :  Sealy,  1901. 
Poemn,   By  W.  li.  YoaU.   London:  Fieher  Unwin,  1901. 
JTomeintrd  SonyH  hij  the  Way  AtiA  Thf  Earth  firenth. 
By  A.  E.     London  :  John  Lane. 
Song»    of    the.    fltais  of  Antrim.      By    Moirft   O'Neill. 
Edinburgh  :  Bhukwnod,  lOOO. 
^  Hurrish  and  Grania.     By  Emily  Ltiwlexw.     BtAckwood. 
■3880  ;  Smith,  Elder,  1802. 
■^  Thf  Loai  PiltrocK  and   (iilian  the  Dtramer.      By  Neil 

Hunro.     BUckwood,  189IJ;  iBhietor.  I81HI. 
10.   TIte  Sin-eater  and  The  Wunher  of  the  Fwd.     By  Fiona 
Marleod.   Edinburgh  :  (Jeddes  and  Colleagu^'^i  1895,  I8ftB. 
Lnd  other  work^i. 

i;  Ktronm  of  modem  Knglixb  lit«raturo  in  b.  big  wnter  ; 

evor  Kiiice  Mao[ihBn;ou    jiroduced    his    work — whioh, 

^ether  good  or  bad,  genuine  or  Hpiirious,  ufTected   the 

id    of  Europe,   colouring  even  Napoleon's  buUetiiiK — 

iglish  literature  haa  shown  n.  perceptibly  Celtic  tinge. 

Celt  hju*  afforded  a  suhject  to  many  writers :  Celtic 

ttion  and  Celtic  thought  have  appeared  as  cou- 

jutory  forces  in  many  books.    Even  Tetmy^on,  English 

^Khake.-fjM'arB,  in  bin  niOBt  popular  poems  worked  on  a 

|tic  basi^;  but  it  in    fair   to   Kay    that  the    Arthurian 

Bnd».  u-s  they  left  his  hand,  were  made  into  something 

tirely  British,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  woi"d, 

ere  remains  in  it  little  enough  that  is  distinctively  (Vltip, 

no  alomout  that  is  distinctively  Welsh.    Nor,  it  may  be 

.  at  oniK),  hoM  Wales,  as  Wales,  contributed  apprecijibly 

Kngli^ih  literature.     Mr  Meredith,  by  common  content 

,id  of  those  who  write  in  Knglii^h  to-flay,  is  Celt  and 

*       n,  but  he  i»  the  Celt  becouto  cosmopoh'tau.     A 

-No.  ^90.  •>  a 
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Celt  may  Tc«oguiso  the  Celt  in  him  ;  the  Englishman  may 
fee!,  and  probably  does  fool,  in  his  work  »ii  i>lemeut  thai 
is  bewilderii);;  and  alien.  But  he  has  no  place  io  tli« 
movement  of  which  it  in  our  ImninuBN  to  write,  for  that 
movement  is  in  it«  oswonco  u  velicniBnt  rea-Ktion  ugaiiwi 
CAOemopolitaniKin,  a  pititent  agaiust  the  confounding  of 
differences.  And  the  most  nssiiluto  fomi  of  that  protest 
h  to  be  found  in  the  national  life  of  Wales. 

Fop  reaeontt  not  easily  disentanglad,  the  Celts  in  'Wulf 
huvo  roniAin«Td  aloof,  luidiollenged  and  uucballenKi 
Thoy  have  mifticed  for  theraselves.  Their  men  of 
luLve  been  cont-ent  to  work  for  the  KuiHUer  and 
reeponsivo  audience ;  and  the  result  has  justified 
In  Bcotlnnd  the  Celtir:  HpC4iv]i  and  tradition  are  Bloirl| 
poriehinj;,  and  with  theui  the  people,  their  roposit 
In  Irehind  ten  years  ago  the  same  might  luive 
asHerfced  with  oven  greater  assurance.  But  io  Wales 
Celtic  race  and  Celtic  Hpooch  are  to-day  moro  prosper 
more  wt  i-onj^ly  ]*ooted  in  the  soil  than  they  were  a  ceulury 
ago ;  and  an  hour  i^pent  over  Mr  Kdniund  Jones's  t.nin«- 
lationa  from  'WetKh  L>'T)ch  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceutury' 
will  show  why  Wales  has  contributed  little  to  Entrlish 
litoratwi'e,  and  to  the  Celtic  rerival.  Tlie  Welsh  poatB 
have  produced  their  work  for  their  own  uae,  not  tat 
export;  and  it  would  seera  that  they  havn  produced 
chiefly  in  lyriivil  ver»H,  which  is  of  nil  lit*«rBry  forms  thf 
mn.Ht  iliffiiuilt  to  transfer  into  another  tong^ue.  In  iht 
moat  cbaracteriHtic  and  iKipular  form  of  modern  creative 
work,  prose  fiction,  the  Welsh,  we  are  told,  have  de 
little  or  nothing ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Wa 
Dunton's  '  Aylwin.'  w«  cannot  n^call  n  book  in  which 
i'onsiderablo  novelist  has  based  his  work  on  Welsh  life. 

In  Scotland  anti  Ireland  the  case  was  very  diCfereoU 
From  the  first  yeans  of  the  centuiy  in  which  the  nord 
began  to  dominate  nil  other  fumiK  of  literature,  novelist^ 
turned  eagerly  for  subjects  to  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
But  in  how  different  a  spirit  they  regarded  tho*o 
kindred  peoples,  may  bo  readily  ML-en  by  a  compuriiwal 
Scott'fi  work  witli  tho^e  stories  of  Miss  Edgeworlb's] 
which  he  owed  the  suggestion  for  '  Wnverley.' 
Hiss  Edgeworth  w^rote,  she  had  all  about  her  an  Ireluud 
Rtill  irish-siM-akint;.  hut  in  which  the  old  order  nnd 
tion  were  shattered ;  an  Ireland  lying  as  if  in 
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ve^etflnt  rather  than  alive.  She  wrote  of  the  Celtic  Iixih 
with  that  keen  and  not  unkindly  Indight  that  a  good  mis- 
tress poescssos  into  the  virtues  nnd  foiblpM  of  her  servanta. 
Once  or  t^vice.  as.  for  instance,  in  'Ormond,'  she  endeav- 
oured to  portray  some  flurvivnl  of  the  old  Celtic  nobility ; 
kand  King  Corny  is  perhaps  as  well  repreaented  (is  he 
V  could  have  beon  by  ono  who  knew  nothiiip  of  the  history, 
langimgc,  and  literature  of  his  ractL  IVlisH  Kdgtiworth 
was  probably  as  good  a  patriot  aa  many  of  the  men  who 
opposed  the  Union,  or  in  any  other  way  defended  the 
|cAu.«e  of  Ireland  against  England ;  but  the  Ireland  of 
JTrhich  she  thought  and  for  which  they  laboured  was  a 
f«ommanity  with  interests  dating  back  at  furthest  to  the 
plnntHtion  of  TTlHtcr.  For  all  that  gavu  significance  and 
ralue  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  C«lt^  for  all  his  heritage 
from  the  paet,  she  and  tboy  cared  nothing. 

MiBB  Edgeworth  was  an  Irishwoman,  not  a  Celt ;  and 
[Scott  was  a  S<'ot«man,  not  a  Celt ;  but  what  a  difference 
I  between  the  two  cases  I  The  Scotland  to  which  Scott 
Ibelonged  had  a  separate  history,  closing  with  the  day 
(when  it  gave  a  king  Ui  England.  Tlie  Scots  which  his 
iract^rs  sp*>ke,  and  which  afFe*'ted  deeply  his  own  style, 
a  dialect  that  had  been  used  for  literature  as  long  as 
le  kindred  form  across  the  Border;  and  n  Scottish  monarch 
latl  been  among  Chaucer's  followeix,  Tlie  great  nobles 
[of  8ct)tlHiid  were  chiefs  of  the  Higliland  clans,  imd  they 
eberiehcd  the  Gaelic  in  a  sentimental  affection  along  with 
tho  pipes  and  the  tartans.  Scott's  ideal  auditor,  Lady 
>ui»uL  8tuHrt  or  the  chief  of  his  own  clan,  did  not  uwtl 
be  told  how  much  poetry  was  held  in  the  Highland 
[tradition.  If  Soott  was  not  a  Celt,  at  least  that  far- 
reaching  sense  of  the  past,  that  tenderness  for  Lost  causes, 
'which  are  the  Ci^It'M.  were  Scott's  nlso.  And  wo  the  Celt, 
[  who  came  from  Mish  £)dgeworth's  pencil  a  droU,  disorderly, 
jlattoctionate,  patheti'o  creature,  was  painted  by  Scott  in 
the  npirit  of  romantic  tragedy :  for  the  conception  that 
^^  obtains  in  life  uhtjiins  nisu  in  literature.  The  Gael  in 
^m  Scotland  was  always  and  everywhere  a  decorative  acces- 
^^  lory,  encouraged  in  his  pride  of  race  by  leaders  and 
J  -Bproscmtatives,  who,  if  they  lost  the  tongue,  at  least 
H  ipt  the  tartan.  In  Ireland  he  was  by  turtus  the  rebel 
H  d  the  serf,  his  tongue  despised,  his  history  ignored  or 
H  itemned.  And  yet  it  is  to  Ireland  that  we  must  trac« 
^^  2  a  2 
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the  i-ovivul  of  thu  diKlinctively  C«Uic  spirit,  of  tho  Celtic 
mind,  not  as  a  theme,  but  as  &  contributory  force. 

For  Scott  him-solf,  and  «tiU  more  tboso  who  imitated 
him,  looked  at  the  Celtic  life  from  the  outside.  It  ii 
evident  oDougb  that,  in  '  Waverley,'  Scott  relied  rather  on 
the  obviously  romantic  mntorial  afforded  to  his  pen  by  the 
lost  Ktrugglo  of  tho  elauH  than  on  that  intimate  kuowledgf  i 
whirb  he  posBesst^d  of  Lowland  chamctor.  Admira-bleof 
are  many  strokcti  hoi-e  and  elsewhere  in  Uia  delineatim 
of  tho  Highlander,  Bailie  Nieol  Jar\'io  and  the  old  Bans 
are  creatures  more  fully  created,  more  affluent  in  the  up 
of  life,  than  all  tho  Evans  and  Donalds,  to  say  nothmg  oiF 
the  Ferguses  and  Floras.  Scott  guesses  at  tho  Celts ; 
invents  them  to  the  bent  of  bis  wunderful  ability; 
others  spring  up  in  his  brain  by  some  process  of  na' 
geiierntioii,  fed  from  his  own  sources.  All  bis  eympn! 
all  )uH  insight,  do  not  prevent  him  from  ivriting  of  ibe 
pure  Celt  an  a  foreigner,  neen  and  known  only  in  lis 
collision  with  the  familiar  Lowland  tj-pes,  studied  with* 
continual  suggestion  of  contrast,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
an  alien  audience.  The  importance  of  Irish  literature  in 
tho  history  of  the  movement  is  that  in  Ireland  0 
aubjecttf  were  first  treated  in  Knglinb  for  u  public 
;8unied  to  be,  at  least,  in  racial  and  hiHtoric  Bynipslh, 
public  of  Colts. 

It  woM  not  HO  from  the  bogiuning,  Moore,  a  gen 
Celt,  was  the  first  to  reproduce  in  KngUsb  song  some' 
of  tbo  true  Celtic  poetry,  the  complex  and  varied  st 
of  Celtic  verse.  The  fact  that  ho  was  the  first, 
than  the  value  of  lits  iicbicvemcnt,  accuuntjf  for 
enthusiasm  with  which  Irishmen  accepted  him  as  Uic 
national  poet-— a  mistake  that  has  leil  to  miseonceptioil 
ever  since.  For  Moore's  productions  were  csaentidtf 
light  and  shallow ;  comjx>sitions  arranged  for  the  icn- 
peraturo  of  London  dniwing-rooms;  perhapit  b.s  good  » 
things  uf  their  kind  can  be,  but  of  a  kind  inevita' 
tainted  with  insincerity.  Yet  Celtic  tiii\v  were,  and 
time  when  the  distinctively  Celtic  spirit  was  at  its  lo 
ebb.  The  recognised  champions  of  Ireland,  from  Swift 
Grattan,  hud  l»cen  men  divmred  entirely  from  the  C 
tradition.  O'Counell  himself,  the  very  voice  of  tbe  I 
Celt,  fluent  in  Irish  as  in  English,  wished  that 
language  were  extinct,  and  ivaa  strangely  ignorant  orf 
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that  lay  in  tbe  past  of  his  race.  Mod  of  j^nitis  who  arofle 
among  the  peasants,  the  Banims  and  Carletou,  wi-ote 
with  no  son8o  of  anything  but  the  laniontablo  and  in- 
glorioUM  present  uf  their  [K»uple.  Carleton,  indeed,  as 
disreputable  a  personality  as  ever  dishonoured  a  Ki'But 
gift,  sold  his  religion  for  cosh  doT\-n,  and  bcjron  his  literary 
career  in  the  colutmm  uf  a  pruselyliHiiig  pajter  with  earlea- 
irea  of  his  own  folk,  till  success  enabled  him  to  change 
a  more  conf^enial  partiHannthip. 

But  in  Carleton 's  pagOH  and  tbose  of  the  Btmims  (men 

[of  leMH  talent  but.  infinitely  more  honourable  rei'oi-d)  there 

lis  prc^served  a  picture  of  the  Celtic  Irish   peasantry  (or 

I  rather  of  the  blended  race  that  includiMl  in  part^  no  little 

[»train  of  Cixiniwollian  blood)  aw  vivid  an  need  bo  wished 

I  for;  but  a  picture,  for  all  that,  inadequate  an  HtcrHturi-. 

iTbeee  men,  in  writing  l^glish,  handled  a  tool  of  whoso 

'ielieacifw  thoy  know  nothing;  thoy  worked  in  a  literary 

forui  strange  to  their  inherited  culture ;  and  they  wrote 

lAlwayH  with  an  eyo  on  the  wrong  audience,  the  uudionco 

[that  needed  explanations  and  justifiwitionst  by  the  way. 

jey  were  Celts;   the  Colt  was   their  subject:    but  the 

ler  whom  they  thought  of  wan  an  English  tourist; 

id  this  false  attitude  of  mind  threw  their  work,  so  to 

ly,  out  of  focus.     Nevertheless,  for  a  presentment  of  the 

[rish  Celt  as  he  was  befoi-u  the  famuio  came,  sweeping 

i-way  in   swathes   the   speakers  of  the  old  tongue,  and 

wviiicing  those  who  remained  that  'God  Almighty  was 

turned   Englishman,'  Carleton  and  the    Banims   are  the 

(■writwi'M  wc  niu-iit  lc)ok  to. 

Miss  Edgeworth  hax  had  her  HucceKHors,  some  of  thont 

lotable,  from  Lover  to  the  clo%*er  ladies  whose  infinitely 

Ivertiug  '  Rec-allectionH  of  an  Irish  R.M.'  have  increase<l 

»e  gaiety  of  nations.     All  this  litei-ature  is  thoroughly 

Llrish,  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  class  from  which 

jits  writ«r8  come^tliat  of  the  landowners  and  professional 

;  and  no  characteristic  of  that  class  is  more  universal 

FlliAn  a  deep  ignorance  and  indilfcrence  respecting  the 

[history  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside — or  do  not 

'eside.     Tliey,  too,  look  back  at  a  glorious  past ;  but  the 

«te  of  that  past  in  somewhere  in   the  eighteenth  and 

irly   nincteouth    centuries.      From    Celtic    history  and 

•Itie    tradition    they    are    entirely    divorced ;    and    no 

jnder,  since  probably  even  the  head  of  the  O'Brions  or 
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the  head  of  the  Guraldtnes  hns  Hcan^ely  more    unag^Dj^H 
live  sympathy  with  the  older  story  of  Ireland  than  tfl^l 
descendant   of  CrumweU'H  general  or  James's  invct^tJng; 
hftronet. 

The  melanciholy  thing  about  this  literature  of  the 
peasant  uovelistti  is  that,  by  its  very  existence,  it  show* 
the  Hecay  of  the  life  which  it  strove  to  represent.    The 
contempararies  and  equals  of  Carleton  in  Wnles,  Iwlwyn 
and  the   i-est,  were  already  writing  tbat  cultured  and 
thoughtful  verso  of  whicli  some  imnj^;  niuy  Ik;  fuund  in 
Mr  Jones's  excellent  translations.    If  Carleton  wrote  in 
Englisb.  it  was  becAuso  tlio  Irish  had  come  to  believe  thai 
Eingll^h  woji  the  proper  medium  of  expression  for  educated 
IriHhnipn.     That  belief  was  carefully  foMt^n-ed   by  Ardh 
biKhop  Whately  and    his   Board  of  Education,  with  itf 
schools  where  Irisli    boys  and    girls  were    taught   thp 
history  of  any  countrj'  except  their  own,  any  lan^ua^ 
except  that  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  pj    '■  ' 
where  oven  the  rudJnieiits  of  rending,  writing,  and  ci;!;! 
ing  wore  impaarted  in  the  language  of  civilitiation.  nn- 
familiar  and    even  unknown  to  the   lejimers,  with  (.be 
result  that  illiteracy  became  widespread  in  a  people  whest 
respect  for  book-learning  is  to  this  day  positively  pathetif. 
With  the  Ii'ish  tongue  wore  bound  to  go  all  the  old  storirs. 
tlio  old  Hongs,  and  oven  the  old  dances;  the  ban  of  ci^'iliMt- 
tion  was  on  them.     And  the  intelli^t^tual  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  Irish  Celts,  cut  off  from  its  past,  withered  as  would 
a  plant  severed  from  the  root.    Neither  Carleton  nor  the 
itonims  realised  the  mischief  that  was  in  progress;  lh«' 
had  the  peasant's  limited  intelleetual  outluuk ;  but  tlwjf 
abler  eontem|>oi-arie.i   realised  the  truth,  and  from 
Young  Ireland  party  dates  in  reality  the  Gaelic  rem 
JJot  one  of  the  Young  Ii-elandeiM  was  a  natural  Irisl 
speaker;  but,  nationalists  in  the  be-st  sense,  they  perew 
the  vital  importance  to  u  nation  of  continuity  with 
past.    Their  number  included  two  poetii ;  and  rather  t« 
the  ConseiTctivo  ofJieial,  Ferguson,  than  to  the  revolu- 
tionary Mangan,  !k  due  the  all^iance  of  all  who  strire 
to  keep  living  and  fruitful  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the 
Gael. 

A  race  Burvives,  not  only  in  the  flesh,  but  also  in  ihe 
record  of  its  history,  and  still  more  in  its  moulded  thouglits. 
its  embodied  dreams.  Just  as,  to  understand  the  pa 
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see  him  aa  he  should  bo  sunn,  you  must  see  him  at  work 
in  a  (lold  with  the  lanU^ape  about  and  beyond  him ;  so, 
to  uudersUtnd  the  existing  individuals  of  «  race, you  must 
siw  them  against  the  backgixjund  of  thoir  pa«t,  and  in  the 
t>n\'u'oinuei] t  that  ago  nftfsr  iifi;e  haw  crtiat»;d  out  of  raw 
nature,  TIih  niHtaphor,  nfter  the  faHhion  of  nietaphurH,  is 
doubt  inadequate.  Take  au  Ii-ishman  or  an  English- 
i;  set  him  down  upon  the  tilltMl  hiudfif  anoihurcuuntfy; 
id  ho  is  at  once  possessor  of  all  that  labour  has  put  into 
lo  ground.  But  you  ca.nnot  take  the  foreigner,  set  him 
town  in  the  middle  of  English  literature  and  Knglish 
lou^bt,  and  say,  '  This  i»  youm  :  ont«r  in,  {kjssvm.'  It 
vili  not  be  fruitful  for  him  an  for  the  heir  of  the  race 
rho  made  it.  To  each  race  it«  own  heritage,  which  may 
endlessly  tmrichcd  by  borrowing,  ua  the  Romans 
irrowod  from  Greece.  But  if  men  cut  themsolveM  off 
their  own  truiUtionH,  forswearing  their  past,  tlien 
>mes  on  them  the  spiritual  barrenness  that  made  of 
>niauiHt!d  Gaul  and  Spain  nutricuUi  cawtidicorain,  pro- 
ducing at  btwt  rhetoricinns  like  Seneca  and  Lucan. 

Tboma»i  Davis,  and  certain  among  his  associates,  in- 
ited  on  the  taith  that  if  Ireland  were  to  hu  a  nation 
must  be  conscious  of  its  past.  Tho  politicians  among 
lena  had  little  time  for  research ;  further  back  than  tho 
Itruggle  of  Ireland  againi^t  conquent  they  did  nut  care 
look.  But  Ferguson,  scholar  and  poet  rather  than 
Uticiau,  wont  back  to  the  prinntivo  literature,  holding 
it  it  would  prove,  like  ull  primitive  literatures,  a  quarry 
jm  which  to  hew  the  material  of  poetry.  Mr  W.  B. 
Teatii  hiutarguod  tliat  FerguHon  did  a  service  to  Uteraturo 
tt  hu-ge. 

'Modent  poetry  growei  weaiy  of  uaiog  over  uud  over  nKaia 
ie  pemoiiages  and  Kturic^  aiitl  inutaiibortj  that  have  conic  U) 
through  (ireece  and  Houie,  or  fro}a  Wales  and  Brittany 
lugh  tho  Middle  Agctt,  and  ha»4  foimd  new  life  lu  the  Nonn 
id  OomuMi  lepends.  Tlie  Irish  legends,  hi  ]K>pular  tradltiou 
id  in  old  Gaelic  literature,  are  more  nunicrous  nnd  as 
Lutifill,  and  alniie  anions:  ^reat  Kiimpean  le^aiids  havn  the 
Hity  and  wonder  of  altogether  new  thing*.  May  one  not 
%y,  then,  without  saying  anj^thing  improbable,  that  they 
have  a  prL-domioaut  iuiluuncc  in  the  cuuiiug  century, 
and  that  their  inHueiic«  will  pisK  Uirough  many  eoumjiee?' 
^Traiuury  of  Irish  Huecry,'  p.  -t?!.} 


irdres 
re  m^i 
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Kvoiy  oiiu  will  admit  that,  for  mtin  of  Irinh  nr  Highlaod 

Block,  thuKD  l^gemJ^,a)iso<.-ialiiig  theniHelves  with  the  home 

of  the  raw*,  must  have  n  strong  charm.     But  a  Htemtore 

dealing  with  epic  or  mythologtciLl  subjects  dcpirndfi  largely 

for  ite  fliiccoss  on  finding  an  audience  familiar,  at  least  in 

outline,  with  the  groundwork  of  tht*  wtory ;  nnd  the  way 

of  pioneers  is  hard  to  travel.     Mr  Yeata's  own  «'ork  rail 

only  bo  fully  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  Manannan*!)  name 

evokes  its  association'^  as  readily  as  Thor's,  and  Deirdre's 

fatal  iMuiuty  la  an  familiar  hs  Hwaiihild's.     There  are  u< 

many  readers,  proportionately  speaking,  who  have 

knowledge;  but,  when  Ferguson  wrote,  they  were 

tiiUHs   li'SR  numerous,  and  it  in  little  to  be  wondered 

that  he  found    slight  acceptance.     Yet  even    if   the  thy 

foretold    by  Ml-  Yeats   should  arrive,    when    the   tVJtic 

mythology  is  as  widely  familiar  as  the  Norse  has  within 

the    last    half-c<mtury   bewjme.    Ferguson,    with   all   Iii* 

talent-,  niU  scarcely  hud  readers.     Professor  Dowden  hiu> 

acutely  observed  that  ho  is  on  eightoouth-century  poet 

bom  out  of  due  time;  and   the  Npirit  of    the  sfpculnvt 

rutiontiliaticittn    is   strangely  out  of  place  among  tbow 

legends.    '  Conar>','  the  first  of  hid  poems,  is  a  mastcrpinv 

of  narration,  severe  nnd  aln)u<it  colourless  in  expre^ton, 

but  stamped    throughout  with    the   impress   of  a  vinfe 

personality,  brcjithcd   tltrough  with  tJiu  aint  of  the  mil 

The  poet  adheres  loyally  to  the  traditional  legend,  which 

tells  how  the  magical  intervention  of  itnknown  powen 

brought  punishnu-nt  on  the  brave  ami  wine  king,  who,  b 

pursuing   the  welfai-e  of    his   kingdom,  disregarded   tba 

*gea8m*  or  taboo,  laid  on  him  by  tradition;  bat  in  fail 

■dheraooe  be  is  phtinly  reluctant.     With  a  great  effort  hi* 

codmIvcs  of  a  world  where  men  may  be  so  detil-driven. 

but  he  conceiveit  it  as  a  world  of  out6pok«ai  nboQioai 

apun^  'tht.f  tj'ranny  of  ga^-sh  and  sidh' — of  taboo  and 

d<*mon-people.     Yet  these  legends  were  nhaped   by  mm 

who  scccpt^-d  'goaau'  and  'sidh'  as  part  of  the  uatiunl 

order :  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  store  of  tmditii 

can    ever  be   rightly    handled   and    reshaped  except 

writers  like  Mr  Yrnts  juhI  Fiona  Macleod.  to  whom 

mar\ellous  is  uo  marv el  but  merely  the  outbreak  of 

prewnt  though  amr^ognisod  foroes, 

StiU.  there  the   legend*  are :  and  theru  i*  no 
of  th«  besiuty  and  dranmtic  [Xiwer  of  many  poMtfM 
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Buch  tales  as  the  Fate  of  the  Sorm  of  Usnach,  or  the 
Wanderings  of  Diarmutd  and  Graniu.  It  is  only  right 
in  considering  them  to  remember  how  much  in  the  Greek 
epics,  or  the  Norse,  we  automatically  dismisu  from  our 
minds  as  in  rea-litypuerile  and  unworthy:  what  we  remem- 
ber IB  the  o  lement  of  imperishable  interest — forms  moulded 
with  the  largo  vigour  of  the  world'e  youth ;  and  to  these 
later  poeta  tu  rn  instinctively  in  the  desire  to  pu«h  away 
drama  to  the  dist«nco  at  which  action  becomes  Hymbolic, 
and  passes  fi-om  the  plane  of  ordinary  oocurrenoe.  Thun 
the  first  achiGv©mc?nt  of  the  Gaelic  revival  was  to  enrich 
the  common  Htore  of  poetic  material  by  an  unexluiuRted 
mythology,  which  must  have  for  poets  or  lovers  of  poetry 
of  Celtic  race  the  same  special  fitness  that  Scandinavian 
myth  and  legend  liave  for  Ib^icn  and  Wagner. 

Fei-guson's  interest  was  merely  in  the  epic  litcratui*o 

hia  country ;  and  from  that  ho  transfen-cd  into  Guglish 

Brae  much  of  the  substance  but  little  of  the  spirit.    Very 

liffereiit  from  his  tirst?  and    mejiwurwl    periods  was  thi^ 

rork  of    his  coutcniiMirary  Clarence  Mangan,  a  dtudciit 

of  Irish  literature,  but  cbtetly  of  the  lyrical  poetry 

irhich  took  shape  in  Ireland  after  the  Xorman  invasion. 

[t  was  his  special  achievemeut  to  reproduce  in  English 

le  spirit  and  something  of  the  manner  which  difttinguiiih 

lis  poetry.    To  hoar  Irish  verse  spoken  by  a  good  reciter 

I  a  very  odd  experience  for  the  oar  accustomed  to  English 

>etry.     IChj'me  is  prntwihly  an  invention  of  the  Gaelic 

igers,  diffused  throughout  Europe  by  the  Latin  coni- 

jitions  of  Celtic  monks ;  but  rh^-ino  for  the  Gael  is  n 

itter    of   assonance,   not    of    consonance — '  i-oom,'  for 

tample,    being  a   rhyme   to   'mood.'      The    Gaelic    ear 

jLights  in  echoes ;   and  this  aosonanoe,  helped  out  by 

illiteration,  is  profusely  strewn  through  the  poems,  or 

ither  distributed  on  elaborate  and  intricate  systems ;  but 

lie  English  ear  is  bafltcd  continually  by  the  imperfect 

mrrencu  of  the  expected  wound.     The  rhythm,  too,  is 

far  less  emphatic:  you  seldom  bear  in  Gaelic  verse  the 

precise  beat  of  syllables,  dressing  into  their  place  by  a 

lira  breadth  like  soMiera  an  imnide.    Kcplace  the  Gaelio 

rhjrmee  by  English  ones,  especially  when  the  rhymes  are 

louble,  and  you   have  such  a  jiuglo  of  'beaming'  and 

^gleaming,'  'dancing,'  ■  enlraricing,'  as  Moore's  followers 

}0  often  per])eti'iited.  d 
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present  thougli 
Still,  there 

of  the  beauty  :, 
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■rtii  to  the  Bght — I  grieved  to  see  him  so 
-lit  bo  waudore  frozen,  minKlrencliod,  fad, 
.  V  t\f  thn  Hmo-whJt«  mansions  his  hand  hoa 

;iii>  iieroB  licftrt.' 

>yo,  not  by  the  ear,  thin  looks  like  proso ; 

.touil,  aud  the  luiistary  of  metre  becomes 

h    tho    itffect   which    it   produces    w   the 

,.:iilering  yet  governed  cadence  of   Irish 

ihtui   tho  insistent  stress  of  our  English 

■'<  ihr  diniec  of  ulli tern t ion.  ott  in  the  second 

I  /■jui,  being  t>tmngciiy  bubtiUned. 

''iwiial  study  of  the  lat«r  work  of  this  school 

iiow  the  same    tendency   manifests   itaolf  in 

becomctt   improguatod  with   tho  Celiit;  »pirit. 

IH,  £1  deliberate  artist  if  ever  there  was  one,  haw 

)y  moved  awiiy  from  the  accepted  conceptions 

\d  niutrtt.     The  vutttcs  of  Fiona  MiLclood  show 

as  it  were,  to  baulk  the  ear  of  what  it 

to  expect;  to  breiik  the  recurrence,  to 

tern  a.  more  plangent  melody,  to  cat«h,  as  we  have 

Ay,  Hometbing  uf  tin;  wind's  muHic,     And  witli 

>octcdnes.s  of  rhythm   they  introduce  also  tho 

nod  violent    metaphor — like  Mnngau's  or  O'Hua- 

■vnnnding  wind  that  buniM  tut  fire' — and  they  draw 

|iii_-L;iphor  from  the  samesouives  of  untamed  uaiuru. 

M,  iho  Gaelic  ro^val  derives  from  Ferguson,  In  ho 

means  a  rvtum  tAi    the   primitive  or  mediiuval 

i  of  Celtic  imagination,  and  from  Mangau,  in  bo 

JFmcans  an  adoption  of  what  is  transferable  in  the 

:  style  and  terhniiiue. 

[those  who.  like  Ferguson,  handled  again  the  themes 
Itic   legend  without  cat4:htitg  much  If  anything  of 
Htyle  or  Celtic  spirit,  tho  most  notable  is  Aubrey 
whoso  recent  death  has  snapped  the  one  link 
)lng    between   present-day  poetry  aud   tho    I^ke 
Vet  the  diaclplc  of  Wordsworth  is  astray  among 
fierce    primitive    Bmulions — he    would   never  havo 
what  warmed  the  Magiiire's  heart  on  the  snow- 
mountain;  and  the  things  of  his  that  should  Bur- 
poems  like  the  noble  sonnet  on  *  Sorrow,'  tbat  H 
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English- speaker  might  have  written,      Dr  R.  D.  J03 
mado  a  blank-verso    poem  of   D<>irdre*a  fortunee,  wbic 
helped  lo  diETuae  kuowledge  of  the  legend;  and  more 
done  in  the  same  way  by  another  scholar,  his  brothf 
Dr  P.  W.  Joyce,  whose  '  Old  Celtic    Romances ' — a  rich" 
quarry  for  Mr  Yeats  and  others — ^make  a  very  attractive 
volumo  of  prose  talcs. 

The  work  of  tho«o  meo,  though  inferior  by  far  in 
accomplishment  to  that  of  Aubrey  de  Vero,  yet  excooded  it 
in  value,  for  it  rested  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tongue  and 
it^  dmrnmouts ;  and  the  same  may  be  tiaid  of  Dr  Sigerson'^ 
contribution  to  tho  movement.  His '  Bapdm  of  the  Gael  and 
Oall  ■  is  an  anthology  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  Insh 
poems,  mctriaJly  trauelated,  'covering  the  ground,'  says 
Or  Hyde,  *  from  the  onrliost  unrhymed  chant  ascribed  to 
Mio  first  invading  Milesian,  down  to  the  peasant  days  tif 
the  eighteenth  ceDtui*y.'  In  many  c&aes  Dr  Sigerson  hft«. 
reproduced,  not  only  the  sense,  but  the  rae^-e  of 
original ;  and  no  nina  could  do  that  without  sacrificing 
iho  poetic  quality  of  his  rebult.  But  the  book  is  of  extra- 
oiiiiiiftiy'  interest  to  those  who  wisli  for  an  iilca  of  what 
Iritth  poetry  is  in  its  substance.  The  same  may  be  said  ef 
Dr  llydcH  own  versions  of  the  love-8ongi«  which  ho  h&a 
colltMitod  among  tho  Conmmght  peasantry;  but  Dr  Hyde 
has  an  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Gaelic  revit-al 
rwy  different  from  that  of  a  purveyor  of  translations.  A 
prt>rttive  nrtist  nf  no  ordinary  merit,  he  has  chosen,  like 
the  WnUh  poeta,  to  write  for  his  own  people  in  their  own 
tongue :  ho  has  also  done  more  than  any  one  man  to  bring 
int^i  Itoing  an  educated  public,  which  can  read  what  ho 
and  others  nmy  write,  as  well  as  what  has  in  the  past  been 
written,  in  Gaelic.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
clu'ouioling  the  growth  in  English  of  a  literature  dealing 
with  Celtic  aabjecta  in  a  Celtic  spirit,  Dr  Hyde  has  prin- 
ripally  to  bo  considered  as  the  author  of  the  '  Literarj' 
llirttory  of  Ireland'— a  work  which  renders  it  Jneacuaabla^ 
Cttr  any  educated  Irishman  to  bo  wholly  ignorant  of  th^| 
liti»n\ry  trnditions  of  his  race. 

Ill  this   brief  review  of  those  whoso  work  has  oon- 
trlbuttHl    to  render   accessible    to    English   readers  tl 
^Vltio    tradition— rendering    intelligible    also    the   hack^ 
ffniund  anil  environment  in  which  tho  Colt  of  Ireland 
xfioiilil  In*  seen— mention  must  be  made,  however  porfum 
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torily,  of  the  fwholars,  like  Mi'  Staiidiah  Huyeu  O'Grady 
— whose  '  SUva  Gudelica  *  may  stand  beside  O'Donovan'M 
translation  of  the  '  Aonala  of  the  Four  Mastora ' — and 
of  the  collectoi-s  of  folk-loro,  from  Croflon  Croker  to  Mr 
William  Larniinie,  unhappily  deiul  before  hiw  time.  With- 
out all  tliifi  ninsM  of  work  to  roly  ou.  Mr  Yoata  and  the 
lesser  writers  who,  liko  him,  troat  of  Ireland's  post  rather 
than  of  Iior  present,  would  have  little  to  jfo  upon,  for, 
uuliko  the  two  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Gne!.  Miss 
I^ona  Maclood  and  Mr  Neil  Munro,  Mr  Ycat«  and  his 
fellows  spojik  EukIihU  only. 

It  will,  porhapw,  lie  convenient,  Btnco  this  review  must 
deal  prinripally  with  the  hirgor  field  of  modern  Irish 
fiction  and  poetry,  to  notice  here  tliese  two  Scottish  writers. 
verj'  remarkable,  if  only  bemiuso  they  present,  in  its  ex- 
treme de^'olopmenti  what  is  taken  to  be  the  Celtic  spirit. 
Al>out  this  thfru  is.  |>crliapfi,  ttomo  misconception.  Dr 
Hyde  deplores  again  and  again  the  fact  that  the  tongue 
LBorvives  only  in  poor  and  outlying  districts;  in  prosijerouM 
rmonster  and  Lciiwtcr,  onco  the  contrea  of  Irish  song  and 
story,  the  language  is  gone,  the  songs  and  stories  arc 
hoard  no  more  ;  and  of  th(we  that  once  pawted  from  hand 
to  hand  in  manuscHpt,  there  survives  only  a  small  frac* 
tion.  The  life  that  would,  in  the  natural  course,  bo  reflected 
in  that  literature  would  be  a  way  of  existence  very  different 
from  that  of  the  fisherman  or  cottier  whose  hut  crouches 
huddled  in  some  nook  between  a  hiU  and  the  Atlantic; 
the  whole  range  of  metaphor  would  bo  altered,  in  a 
word,  the  Gael  of  Scotland,  as  Miss  Macleod  and  Mr  Munro 
study  him,  is  not  a  uomuLl.  but  an  exceptional  typo  of 
his  race,  lingering  on  the  i-onfines  of  what  wnA  once  his 
kingdom,  and  extremely  limited  in  his  interests  and  occu- 
pations. This  may  account  for  the  heavy  shadow  of 
melancholy  that  hangs  over  the  work  of  both  these 
authors ;  it  account.*  certainly  for  the  continual  sugges- 
tion in  both  of  all  the  voices  of  loneliness — tlie  sough  of 
the  sea.  the  wind  on  the  moor,  the  sighing  of  the  pines, 
the  bark  of  the  st^nl.  the  yelp  of  the  eagle. 

All  this  appeals  e--«pecially  to  the  soul  of  the  Celt,  with 
his  preference  for  the  beauty  of  the  untitled  bmd;  >'el 
the  lowing  of  the  oxen  and  bleating  of  the  flocks  should 
be  heard  in  his  music.  In  one  sense,  these  survivals  of 
Celtic  life  are  quintes^ntially  Celtic;  they  are  as  for 
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Knglifih-speaker  might  haire  wH 
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and  the  juicy  Rtratlut  froin  the  pcwk-pitted  little  black 
en.     The  wint«ni  and  the  Hummers  piuMuig  fadt  »Dd  furious* 
day  nml  night  roaiing  in  the  eum,  and  then  again  t)te  (.'hms  At 
vnrian(.t),  u.nd  wardom  on  ovcry  ptksu  and  on  every  pumb. 
*Then  the  tone  olianged. 

• "  Folka,"  »aid   tho  rueds.  coaxiuK.      '*  Wide's  tiie  world  , 

and  morry  the  rood.     Here'ii  but  the  old  Htoty  and  the  wouie^  ] 

nrc  ku^Med  LMfuri'.     Come,  come  to  the  fliil-liLutbt  rich  and  full.  I 

wUere  tlie  wondei-fuJ  new  tilings  happen  and  the  womon'tt  Uiw  1 

are  stUl  to  try ! " 

IL        • "  To-morrow,"  said  GiUan  in  his  friend'a  ear,  "  U>-morpow  , 

Hi  will  go  Jaunting  to  the  Pforth.     It  Ua»  been  hi  my  inindl 

^uixtce  Beltane." 

V       '"One  Miight  bo  doing  tvoi-so."  said  Rorj' ;  "and  I  have  the 
nntian  to  tr>'  n  trip  with  my  ronsin  to  the  foreifrn  wanf," 

•The  blind  pii»r  put  up  hi«  shoulder  higher  and  roiled  the 
air  into  the  crunhtadh  breahach  that  comea  prancing  \vith 
vnrifttionfl.  I*ride  stiffened  him  from  heel  to  hip,  and  hip  to 
head,  und  set  hU  sinews  lil<e  Nteel.'     ('The  Lost.  Pibroch." 

That  IB  a  flue  resonant  piece  of  Englii^h,  apart  from  its 
hig-h   quality  of   intrllectunl    ami    entotionul    .suKKction. 

»Mr  Muoro's  writiux  always  ixae  the  brag  or  the  wall  of  the 
pipes  in  it.  But  it  is  open  to  the  criticism,  faoro  as  always, 
that  it  lacks  sobriety,  that  it  pHradei*  an  artiBc^^.     Perhapu 

I  it  is  only  the  more  Ci^ltiu  ou  that  account.  Early  literftn 
tures  ore  alwaj's  overloaded  with  mannerisms  ;  take,  for 
example,  the  conventional  phraMtw  in  Homer,  or  the  verse 
int«rspei'sed  in  Icelandic  sagos.  But,  unlike  the  Iceland 
Ba^-uioii.  nud  unlike  Hcrodutu^,  tho  CoUm.  when  they 
told  a  Rtory  in  protte,  told  it  n*ith  all  manner  of  rhetorical 
amplification.  No  literature  was  ever  more  self-conscious, 
and  uatumlly.  Mince,  from  1  he  earliest  rwnrded  timCN.  bardH 
and  historiantj  were  a  distinct  and  privileged  class,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  make  of  literature  a  croft  and  a  mystery. 
The  highly- wrought  paxsugett  which  MiiM  Macleod  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  liaelip  i>ea*sacit«  are  prolwibly  not  out  of 
place,  for  the  pure  Celt  i«  everywhere  a  lover  and  a  rtudent 
^of  words ;  and  in  these  remote  western  isles,  whether  of 
Blreland  or  ticutland,  he  preserves  an  aatoni.shingly  rich 
vocabulary. 

Between  the  two  kindred  xieoples  there  are  numberleHS 
_  resemblanoeo,  but  one  notable  difference.     The  religion, 
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whidi  in  oithor  case  is  passionately  chensbod,  and  in 
either  case  holds  in  it  many  NurvivalM  of  paj^an  belief, 
ia  in  Ireland  Catholic,  in  Scotland  a  gloomy-  Calvinism. 
Certain  tales  in  the  '  Wowhor  of  the  Ford*  spring,  aeoia- 
ingly,  from  a  gentler  Catliulie  tradition;  and  one  of  the 
best,  the  '  Annir-Choille,'  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  imMliieval  Church.  But  the  moat  charw- 
toristic  part  of  Mies  JIacleod's  work  is  that  which  Bhom 
th«  grimnees  of  Calrinisni,  adding  a  horror  to  the  irnnw- 
morial  beliefs.  Take  '  The  Sin-eater,'  There  is  a  man 
dead — Adam  Blair— and  ho  has  little  chance  of  hoarea 
But  if  a  stranger  should  be  found  to  eat  of  the  broad  that 
is  laid  on  the  lips  of  the  corpse,  taking  it  with  warm  Up 
off  the  cold  ones,  and  of  the  salt  that  is  laid  on  the  breast, 
and  to  take  on  himself,  with  them,  the  »ins  of  the  corpu*. 
the  sinti  may  W  taken  away.  But  the  t^tranger  who  comet. 
Neil  Boas,  is  no  stranger,  bat  one  wronged  by  the  dead 
man ;  and  he  takes  the  sins  on  him  in  the  belief  ttmt  he 
can  throw  them  into  the  Men,  where  they  will  1m>  tunieJ 
to  demons  and  harry  the  soul  till  judgment-day.  He  gon 
through  the  ugly  business,  and,  faciug  the  world,  6uik 
himself  looked  at  askance  for  a  scapegoat.  Hours  lat«r  n 
sliepherd  finds  him  brooding  by  the  road,  and,  rocognimnif 
hiui,  tells  him  that  '  the  Sin-eater  should  not  bo  a  man 
with  a  hidden  lump  in  his  pack ' — ^that  is,  with  a  criminil 
oeoret — el»e  there  will  be  no  Hhakiuf;;  off  the  sin»  for  him. 
Neil  Ross  is  angered,  but  the  shepherd  "will  not  quarreL 

'"No,  no,  it  Ifl  rather  warning  you  I  would  be," 

■"And  for  what?" 

• "  Well,  well,  just  because  of  that  lAugb  I  heard  abod< 

**'WhatIftnKh?" 

> "  The  laugh  of  Adam  Rlair  that  is  draul." 

'  Neil  Ross  stared,  liis  eyes  Urge  and  wild.     He  leaned 
Uttio  forward.    No  word  came  from  him.    The  look  th»tn-!ii 
on  hU  faro  was  the  qnwtinn. 

' "  TuH ;  it  was  tlii^  way.  Sure,  the  telling  of  it  is  just  a*  I 
henrd  it.  After  ynii  ate  the  sins  nT  Adaui  Blair,  the  pm>(it^ 
timrc  brought  out  the  collin.  AVhen  tiiey  were  putting  hiis 
into  it,  he  was  nts  stifT  as  a  sheep  dead  in  the  snow,  and  ju^ 
like  that,  too,  with  hia  eyes  wide  open.  Well,  aomc  one  f*" 
you  trampling  the  heather  down  the  fi1oi»e  that  is  in  fron' 
of  the  hotue,  and  sutd,  'It  is  the  Sin-eater!'  With  tlmi, 
Adam  Blair  sneered,  and  said,  'Ay,  'tis  the  scapeiroat  h 
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tfn'     Then,  after  a  whilr,  ho  w-rtit  on:   'The  Sin-<>Htpr  tlipy 

Hn  him ;  ay,  jtt&t  eo ;  And  n  hitter  pood  bnrgnJii  H  if>,  too,  if 

all's  tniH  tliat'H  fchoiight  tnio!'     AntI  with  tlint  \m  InuKliml, 

•od  then  his  wife  that  waa  behind  him  luughetl,  and  then  . . ." 

•"Well,  what  then?" 

•"Well,  'tis  niniscif  that  honra  and  knowM  if  It's  trii"I 
But  this  \»  the  thing  i  wan  tiilil.  After  tlinl  IniiKhiiiK 
therp  was  a  fitillncms  and  ft  dread.  For  nit  there  m^w  that  thn 
corpse  had  tiirntKl  its  head  and  »'»a  looktnt;  after  yciii  lut  you 
want  don'D  tlie  bu&ther.  Then.  Nell  Koss,  if  tJutt  Iw  your 
tru«  nniiio,  Adam  BInir  that  was  dead  put  up  hirt  \vli)t<>  fac-o 
again-it  the  sky.  and  lau«hc<l."  '     CThe  Sin-eat«r.'  pp.  52-4.) 

The  end  of  the  story  is  brooding  madnean  by  tlio 
ahores  of  n  wild  nph  ;  and  it  in  noticeable  how  often  that 
tragic  conclusion  recurs  in  these  stories.  Allowing,  ax  onr* 
is  bound  to.  for  Mts^  Maeleod's  bent  to  tho  o%'cr»l, rained 
imd  the  shrill  note  of  in^mnity — a  bent  which  vitinlcH  her 
work — tho  deduction  m  fair  that  on  the  (Joltic  t^»ni|)er«- 
ment  C%ilvinisni  nrt*t  ton'ibly.  Rverywhiiro — in  ]lrittiiny, 
in  Wnles,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland-  the  race  in  doiiiin;if«'rd 
by  religion  aa  perhapw  no  other  Europejin  ruee,  rertiiinly 

I  none  «)F  Wi^tttini  Europe,  can  be  Huid  to  be.  Rut  thu 
Cutliolic  faith,  that  lends  itself  so  eatfily  to  a  niylli< 
making  imagination,  and  offers  many  paths  Iwtwccri  tho 
;frim  alternatives  of  necoptaueo  or  rejection,  iteonis  to 
blend  more  happily  with  the  temperament,  easily  eUtorl 
camly  depressed,  easily  driven  into  the  eastA«y  of  dcupair 
Ihat  IB  the  portion  of  the  Telt. 

The  writer  who  moxl  readily  oflfers  an  Irish  pdimllel 

.  lo  Fiona  Hacleod  in  Miss  Lawless;  but  the  euntra«tji  aro 
more  remarkable  than  the  resernblonces.  MIsa  Ldwlewi 
Haft  written  of  the  Celts  as  she  knon*a  them  in  a  region 
not  less  remute  than  tlie  accncs  of  Mim  Mwleod'a  work, 
whether  in  the  desolation  of  the  Burroi  or  tlw  sUlJ  mora 
completely  insolated  borrenneM  of  Aran;  and  alie  al«0  i 
In  religious  preoccopationB  the  governing  fsetor  of  tb«{« 
lives.  But  religion  with  her  people  is  the  solant* 
Hootlung  hand,  never  the  tortore.  It  Dwy  rite,  as 
Gnuiia's  si«t«r.  Honor  O'Malley,  to  a  passtofiate  qt 
perfection,  in  which  there  most  always  he  palnf' 
Honor's  fears  for  her  riftflr  ore  not  toadied  with 
gloom  of  Cah-iniRB. 

Let  OS  DOt  be  EnUed,  boweier.  Xatthar! 
VoL  IftSw— Ab^  390.  2  ■ 
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pi'esentnient  nor  Miss  Lawless's  Is  likely  to  bo  completo. 
Among  tho  Scottieh  islanders  whom  Miss  Macleod  sh 
lui  driven  by  all  the  furies  of  love,  quick  with  tho  knifi 
ft  lovc-qiiarrei,  one  may  bo  very  sure  tliat  most 
arc,  us  Miss  Lowlcss  dcttcribes  them  iu  IrclBnd,  taw 
har^mn.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  altbough  Miss  La' 
is  true  to  the  avernpo  typo  when  she  describes  Hum 
as  the  good  husband,  perfectly  coutent  with  tht;  giri 
ehoson  for  him,  but  iguoi-ant  of  any  foeling  beyond 
t'AJm  domastir  afFertion ;  or  Murdouj^h  Blake  ae  »o  curio 
destitute  of  passion  that  it  scarcely  occurs  to  him  to 
the  beautiful  girl  his  swoethonrt,  though  in  her— t 
herself  of  a  love-match — the  &veH  of  passion  aro 
to  blaze ;  yet  one  must  remember  that  among  t-hi*  v 
pcaoantry  of  the  West  Dr  Hyde  ]ia«  colluctcd  bis  stoi 
of  peasant  love-^ougs,  in  which  pas&ton  t^peaks 
enough,  sometinwK  in  the  simplest  words,  gomelimes  in 
so  fierce  a  conceit  a«  'the  rose-ember  of  her  mouth.'  U 
must  be  remembered  also  that  Mies  Macleod  wnt«w  w 
one  in  full  Hympatliy  -with  her  subject,  and  Miss  Lawles 
does  not.  Politics,  which  to  an  Irish  pennant  idhui 
intvrctst  in  tho  long-drawu-out  struggle  of  a  smoulderiog 
rebelltuD,  are  a  main  part  of  tho  Celt'tt  intellectual  life 
in  Ireland ;  and  Miss  Lawle««f  can  only  see  iti>  ignoble 
side.  Of  the  four  Irishmen  seriously  presented  in  the  tvo 
books  mentioned  above,  one  is  an  unmitigated  ruf&u; 
two,  MiLurice  Brady  and  Murdoiigh  Blak(>,  nro  wind}', 
unprofitable  criMituros;  and  the  one  represented  favour- 
ably,  Ilurrieh  O'Brien,  is  a  good-natured  giant,  as  li 
iut'olloctual  as  a  man  cnn  be.  lie  chores  the  poli 
creed  of  hix  class,  hut  shares  it  without  ctinviction ; 
the  moment*  in  hiH  life  whieh  recur  to  liiiu  In  the  h 
of  dentil  are  the  moments  when  he  was  carrying 
landloi'd's  game-bag.  The  type  exists,  and  is  physJcaUf 
and  morally  a  gCMid  type  ;  but  it  i«  not  a  high  type ;  yeti 
in  tho  only  one  vrith  which  Miss  Lawless  can  sympii 
In  a  word,  in  the  writings  of  Mr  Munro  and 
Macleod  you  have  the  Celt  treated  (rxnn  the  Celt's  inni 
point  of  ^-iew,  with  full  s>nnpathy  for  and  understandinK 
of  all  his  inherited  trtulitionR  and  instinct* — let  hiiu  bfl 
the  fisher  of  the  western  se«  or  a  survivor  of  the  old 
duine  Hfutail  diwhargL^d  from  the  wars  and  enctimberini; 
the  ground  after  l^eninaular  days  with  a  pride  and  tXr 
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rlnsivene»8  for  whirh  the  invading  modem  life  aUowa  no 
wumint.  In  the  work  of  Wish  Liiw\e»ti  you  have  the  Celt 
»een  from  outside  by  one  accustomed  to  live  bosido  hini 
year  in  and  year  out,  familiar  with  all  the  beauty  and 
Mgniflcance  of  his  surrouudiuK^  with  a  keen  intuition  of 
the  need,  in  that  squalid  poverty,  for  a  strong  imaKination 
of  faeaven'ti  promises,  but  without  the  leasit  K^nnpjithy  for 
his  clinging  memory'  of  the  past  or  his  a^piratiou  in  the 
present.  TIic  restless  utirrini;  in  thu  blocMl  that  the  '  IxMtt 
Pibroch'  wakens  i^  the  same  call  of  romance  that  Ores 
Manlough  Blake's  wordy  harangueH  over  the  possibilities 
chAt  the  world  has  for  a  young  man  of  part^ ;  but  Miss 
Lawless  has  no  feeling  for  this  nocd,  that  maken  of  the 
Celt  atwayti  a  ready  wanderer.  Yet  hIib,  no  Ibrr  than 
Neil  Munro  and  Fiona  Macleod,  foels  that  intimate  union 
between  the  Celt  and  th©  natural  Muri-oundingw  of  his 
birthplace  that  makes  of  the  wanderer  one  who  can 
never  settle  oversea  unhaimied  by  the  homeward-drawing 
in  his  bones,  and  that  keeps  him  for  ever  '  thtuking  long.' 
in  the  tender  melancholy  phrase  of  the  northern  Irish, 
which  furnishes  the  refrain  to  one  of  Moira  O'Neill'n 
best  poemi*. 

The  same  subject — whether  it  be  the  homeward  look 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Canadian  plains,  the  song  of 
leaving  Ireland,  the  song  of  coming  back,  or  the  Irish 
h&n'ester's  weariness  among  the  English  hay  and  English 
wheat — recurs  again  and  again  in  the  littl*^  book,  'Songs 
of  the  Glentj  of  Antrim,'  which  ha**  deservedly  found  a 
reailier  wek-ome  front  the  piibiir  than  any  book  of  minor 
pQutry  tliis  many  a  >'ear.  A  Colt  Moirn  O'Neill  oei-tainly 
!•;  and  in  verse  like  thiB  there  is  all  the  chnmcteristic 
feeling  of  tha  race  for  open  nature,  and  the  characteristio 
tree  melody  of  wind  and  river : — 

*  Sun>  this  Is  blessed  Erin,  an'  this  the  same  glen : 
The  gold  is  on  the  whinbush,  the  watfaer  sintcs  again. 
The  Pairy  Thom*8  in  flower — an'  wlmt  ails  my  heart  then  ? 
Plnwrr  o'  the  May, 
B  FIow«r  o*  the  May, 

B'What  about  the  May- time,  an'  he  far  away  I  * 

But  fo  wt  down  this  authoress  q3  having  art  or  part 
in  the  Gaelic  revival,  or  in  any  other  self-conscious  move- 
ment, would  he  to  misconceive  a  talent  whose  g;reat  Q,haTOt. 

m.  2  H  2 
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lies  in  Its  spontAneity.  There  are  reaemblancea  in  pkmty 
between  t}iu»e  lyrii^H  and  tlio  Connaught  love-songs 
gaUi(<ri>d  by  Or  Hyde;  but  the  essence  of  the  Gaelic  re- 
viral  consists  in  resuscitating  a  lit«niry  tradition  of  highly 
wrought  fonn  and  subatauce  ;  and  Moira  O'XeiU'*  wor 
rooro  rightly  described  as  lri«h  than  as  Gaelic. 

A  somewhat.  difWi'ent  (Uiu^ificatioii  is  needcnl  for  >! 
IJarlow's  adniiruhle  work  in  prose,  and  her  less  adnii 
but  etiU  iiiicreMting  poems.    Her  subjectH  uro  the 
Irish  as  tiho  Keen  them    in  a  quarter   oP    Irelnud    w. 
poverty  is  univeiiial;  anil  what  mIib  has  to  record  of 
in   the  response  of  tbeir  nature  to  conditions  of  olmoet 
bumiliatinf^  penury — the  pathos  and  the  humanity  to 
found  in  the  jiride,  the  a«pirationB,  and  the  charity  of 
very  poor.      Irish  in   substance  and  in  spirit,  her  w 
belongs,  not  to  the  Celtic  Ireland,  but  to  the  Ireland  fi 
which  Goldsmith  and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  their  origin. 

Tliere  remain  to  be  dealt  w'ith  an  embarrtt>^iDKr 
cumber  of  poets,  all  of  whom  have  written,  at  least  inter- 
mittently, what  is  real  poetry,  and  each  of  whom  has 
claims  to  be  considered  Celtic.  Katharine  Tynan  (Mn 
Hinkson),  Nora  Hopper  (Mrs  Chesson).  and  Dora  Sigpi>r)n 
(Mrs  Shoi-tcr),  are  the  poeUwMOH  of  the  group ;  Willinni 
AUingham  is  porhapa  Irish  rather  than  Celtic,  and  the 
saniu  may  he  said  of  Mr  Alfred  Graves,  who  succe«sfaUy 
maintains  the  tradition  of  Prout-,  Lover,  and  thn  otbcir 
song-writei'8  who  succeeded  to  Moore.  Dr  Todhunter.  is 
his  •  Throe  Bardic  Tiitea,*  follows  in  the  steps  of  FergntoD 
with  distinrtion.  and  Mr  Rolleston,  one  of  the  oditoiittif 
the  •  Treasury  of  Iri»h  Poetry."  hae  wriLton  at  least  ow 
piee«  of  voi-se — "The  Dead  at  Clonmacnois"— that  is  tndf 
admirable  and  truly  Celtic.  A  word  should  be  said  alee  of 
Mr  Standish  James  O'Grady,  who  has  written,  in  wh»t 
may  be  called  heroic  prose,  several  short  stories — 'The 
Bog  of  Stars/  and  others — as  well  hh  one  stLstJiined  nam- 
Uvo,  '  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle.'  which  give  a  vivid  insigbt 
into  the  Celtic  Ireland  of  Elizabethan  times. 

By  far  inferior  to  Mr  O'Grady  in  talent  is  anotliw 
writer,  who  has  nevertheless  become  know^  to  a  puliDe 
outf^ide  Ireland,  ilr  Edward  ilartyu.  a  dramatist  dnsel; 
as.<oci«ted  with  Mr  Yeats  in  that  very  iutei-estiug  eotec 
prise,  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre.  Mr  Mnrtyii  preamtx 
the  very  odd  phenomenon  of  a  Celtic  mind  which  baa 
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noarifihed  ite«lf  on  Ibsen ;  and  we  find  little  that  is 
attractive,  and  very  little  tlmt  is  Celtic,  id  tho  product. 
Another  of  tlie  men  who  nre  duttimiined  to  bi^  Critic  at 
ail  costs,  and  even  tVirt^a  J/inertici,  is  the  latest  recruit  of 
th«  RC'hool,  Mr  Herbert  Trench,  whose  book  of  verses, 
called  after  the  longest  poem  in  it,  '  Deirclre  Wed,'  nhowud 
him  to  be  a  man  of  parts.  Nevertheless,  this  title-poem 
was  disfifirurcd  by  a  contorted  mannerisui  boaod,  uo  doubt, 
on  what  Mr  Trench  took  to  bo  the  C*llic  nmuiier.  How 
Imperfect  hiN  acquaintance  with  that  manner  muHl"; 
neoesearily  be  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  hi» 
hero's  name,  '  Naois,"  which  ho  habitually  scans  as  thro<' 
syllables,  is  in  reality  the  mouunyllable  Iieard  in  '  Cloninac- 
nois.'  Still,  the  fact  that  tho  movement  attracts  such  a 
recruit  is  remarkable :  and  thci-o  aro  ]>a&t>aguti  in  Mr 
Trench's  book  where  the  Celtic  note,  or  at  lujiHt  a  note 
which  is  not  Knglish,  seems  natural,  not  forced;  for  in- 
stance, this  beuutiful  vci-s«  ; — 

*  But  she,  like  Hijibing  foreitto, 
Stolo  on  me— full  of  rest ; 
Her  hair  wtut  like  tlic  Bca*!*  wave. 
Whiteness  was  in  hor  bivast. 
So  does  one  cuuic  at  uight  upon  a  wall  of  rosen.' 

Setting  aside  all  these  minor  per>ionnge«,  we  come  at 
last  to  consider  the  work  of  thme  really  notable  men — the 
writer  who  signs  himself  '  A.  E..'  Dr  Douglas  Hyde — or,  t<» 
giro  him  his  Irish  title,  'An  Chraoibhin  Aoibhin' — and 
Mr  W.  B.  YeatM,  ■  A.  E.'  is  tho  author  of  two  exceedingly 
modejit  little  volumes  of  verse.  '  Homeward  Songs  by  the 
Way '  and  '  The  Earth  Breath."  Both  of  these  book's  ex- 
preiis  the  varying  moods  of  a  myatie,  accepting  the  pan- 
theistic Oriental  phihwophy  which  holds  that  man's  high- 
est destiny  is  to  merge  the  individual  self  in  the  lai^cr 
consciousuostf  of  the  universe.  There  are,  indeed,  nioofbi 
of  W'jection  om  well  as  of  acceptance;  for  in  thin  poetV 
philosophy  the  way  to  the  highest,  beauty  is  through  pain, 
IovelinCH8  of  «»irt}i  and  sky,  of  flowers  and  mankind, 
only  the  phantoniH  of  illuKiun.  And,  since  no  poet 
ever  more  alive  to  external  bewuty,  there  aro  poemn 
which  the  lower,  more  human  beauty  is  chosen  before 
the  cold  heights  and  the  primeval  stream  of  quiet'.  Bui 
the  essential  characteristic  of  them  all,  whatever  their 
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t«Qor,  is  a  sense  of  the  living  power  that  pervades  and 
pormcfltcs  the  cnrth.  For  A.  E.  the  dumb  universe.  trwiM 
tellu^,  is  uharg^-d  with  unspeakable  pi-operties,  rife  with 
voices.  Sometimes  wo  catch  sight  in  his  verse  of  a  belirf 
that  all  tin;  iNigt^ant  of  padt  lifu  in  a^uin  ouuctud  by Kbadov7 
fonuu  visible  U)  the  eyem  that  can  see. 

'  In  the  wet  dusk.  8ilvei>6vreet, 
DoAvn  the  violot-Bc-ented  ways. 
As  1  moved  nith  quiet  feet 
I  was  met  by  mighty  days. 

On  th<3  he<lge  the  hanging  dow 
Gtiui!>c--<l  the  eve  and  stars  tuid  skies : 

Whili.-  1  KU^ed  Ik  madness  grow 
Into  IbundertHl  btitt1eH.-ri«ti. 

Wheu  the  hawthorn  gliiiiiiierpd  whit**. 

Fla.'fhcHl  the  Hfiear  and  f«ll  thtt  ittroke. 
Ah!  wliat  faces,  pale  and  briKht. 

Where  the  dazzliug  battle  broke.' 

Somctim&8  a  less  occidental,  more  philosophic  conceplioB 
is  expreBsed,  tut  in  thyae  briuf  lim?H  entitled  '  Dust ' :— _ 

*  I  heard  them  in  their  snduoss  say, 

''  The  earth  it-biikes  the  thought  of  God  : 
AVe  are  but  embers  wrapped  in  clay, 
A  little  nobler  tluiu  the  sod." 

But  I  liavc  loudied  the  lipc*  of  clay ; 

Mother,  tliy  riidoflt  sod  to  me 
Is  thrilled  with  flw  of  hkldeii  day 

Aiul  liaunted  by  alt  mystery.' 

In  either  case  the  conception  is  one  eHscntially  Celtic,  for, 
to  tho  (Jelt'M  uiind,  earth  and  sea  have  aiwaj's  been  quirk 
with  life,  whether  he  puts  that  feeling  into  the  shape  o( 
fnirj*  myth,  or  merely  i.H  consciouR  of  it  In  the  drawiue 
back  again  to  the  hills  and  wators  that  he  tirat  knew. 
And  pitrhaps  no  Celtic  poet  has  given  to  the  )«oul  of 
rare  an  expret^tion  more  beautiful  or  more  cbaracte 
than  this  anonymouH  singer. 

Such  a  talent  as  this,  however,  avoids   mther  ttmn 
courtij  publicity,  and  is  therefore,  though  not  tho  ti 
trntiiiuible,  less  of  a  ftdt  foive.     Tlio  two  luon  of  lei 
who  stand  to-day  for  the  Celtic  rei-ival  in  Ii-eland  aw 
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Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats  and  they  embody  ex- 
cellently iU  two  aspects.    Mr  Yeats— who,  if  bo  cannot 
bo   placod,    n*!    Mr    Kolleston    in    the  '  Ti-oawury   of    Iri>)Ii 
Poutry'  wf>ul(i  plat'«  him,  'firwt  ainong-  living  wriUrs  in 
the  English  language/  is  at  least  among  the  first  of  living 
poets — draws  his  iusptration  wboUy  from  tho  past,  whether 
from  th«  store  of  Celtic  nij-th  riK-ordud  in  C«ltic  writiugH 
or  from  the  wondei-ful  medley  of  folk*story  and  fairy-lore 
still  current  among  tho    [icoplo.     He  has  gono   to  tho 
heroic  cycle  in  the  '  Wanderuigs  of  Oisin,'  (ho  long  poem 
which  gave  a  name  bo   his  first   pnhlisheH    volume ;    h« 
returuod  to   it  tho  other  day   in  the  pi-oBc  tragedy  of 
'  Diannuid  and  Grania,'  ivritt^n  by  bins  in  not  very  happy 
MjllaboPHtion  with  Mr  Grwir^e  Moore.     (And  yet  the  fant 
that  this  movement  should  have  drawn  into  it  n  writer  of 
»o  much  ability  ua  Mr  Mi>ore,  trained  in  a  nchool  »o  utterly 
different,  speaks  at  least  for  its  power  of  attraction.)     In 
two  others  of  his  longer  works  Mr  Yeats  has  turned  rather 
[to  tho  vague  popular  triulition  of  strange  creatures  of 
[earth  and  air.     'The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire'  puts  into 
la  dramatic  idyll  of  rare  beunty  the  storj'  so  common  in 
Iritth    fulk-lore  of  a  hunmti    bride   Htfden  by  the  fair!  Bit. 
,  Jn  '  Tho  CounteeH  Catldceu '  tho  powers  of  huuum  good- 
I  ncee,  working  under  the  ^*iU  of  God.  are  ranged  against 
the  greater  and  thw  lenwer  spirits  nf  evil.     Latitly,  in  his 
dramatic  fantasy,  'The  Shadowy  Waters,"  which,  to  our 
'mind,  coutoius  Iub  best  and   most  charoctoristic  work, 
iHr  Yeatd  has  invented  for  himself  a  Btory  intoUigiblo 
fonly  to  those  who  know  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little, 
'i»f  the  Celtic  mythology,  as  Mr  Swinburne's  'Atalauta  in 
;  Calydon '  presupposeti  in  its  readers  a  famiiionty  with 
Greek  fable  and  poetry. 

Sn  far.  then,  his  Celticlwm  is  established  ;  but  it  would 
[be  unreoKonablo  U)  attribute  wholly  to  his  Celtic  blood  ar 
Celtic  models  what  results  from  a  very  pecuUar  individn- 
lality.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  no  one  hut  au  Irishman,  or 
[at  IcoHt  a  OacL  could  luiv<-  written  these  songs  and 
[^stories :  but  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  put  one's  finger  on  a 
ipaaeage  and  say,  '  No  Knglishman  would  have  shaped  the 
Fords  so.'  except,  indeed,  in  the  rare  instanceM  when  Mr 
Teata  chooses  to  bo  simple  and  catches  the  Connaught- 
^manV  soft  n<'cent,  as  in  '  The  Fiddler  of  I>oonoy,*  and  a 
few  other  ballads.    Yet  the  Celtic  influouce  in  iierceptibloi 
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as  we  have  already  noted,  in  the  avoidance  of  emphatic 
rhythms  aud  alurrmg  of  tlie  strt>8ii.  Bomutimea,  to  oor 
mind,  thid  urtiike  heti'ays  Mr  YMXtv  iuto  a  mere  chaoe  of 
syllables;  but  sometime!!  it  enables  him  to  produce  the 
eoft  uiurmur  of  wind  and  wave  that  haunts  hia  'Lake 
Ji:i|o  of  iui^ifree': 

*  I  will  arit^e  and  go  now,  for  alwayB,  night  aud  day, 

I  hear  lakc-waU-r  luppiug  with  low  sound)*  by  the  shon; 
Whi)i>  1  ittand  on  the  roiulway  or  on  the  pavementa  gmsr, 
I  hear  it  in  tlie  deep  h^firt's  coru ' ; 

or  that  dim  and  lovely  fabric  of  sound  and  itnage  whir 
he  calls  '  The  Cloths  of  Dreams ' : 

*  Dad  I  the  h«avun*fi  embroidered  ctotlui, 
Kuwruught  with  golden  and  aitver  light — 
Tlif!  blnu  mid  the  dim  aud  thu  dark  L-Iotlm 
Of  night  aud  light  and  tbe  Imlf  llgL  t— 
I  woidd  Bpread  tlio  ulothu  iiudur  your  feet. 
Rut  I,  being  jtoor,  liavo  only  my  dreanis: 
I  have  spread  my  droame  undop  your  feet ; 
TnMw!  Hoftly.  bwraiiwi  you  trend  ou  my  difauia.' 

Rut  our  present  purpotie  is  touotothat  if  tlio  rha 
of  his  poems  tend  to  move  more  and  more  in  dreainln 
that  i«  perhaps,  in  mimo  measure,  beeause  Mr  Yeats 
Colt,  but  more  boenuTO  he  la  liimsolf.     The  teudoney 
marked  enough.    One  loclcs  in  vain   in   hi.-*   later  work 
(omitting  *  Diarmuid  and  Grania  ')  for  a  motive  so  tarn 
aa  tliat  of  '  Countesij  Cathloon.'    In  'The  Land  of  Uea: 
Desire"  the  bride  leaves  her  hejirth  and  the  ^-ery  arras 
her  husband  for  a  dream  of  the  land  whither,  on  anolh 
May  eve,  the  princess  of  Ireland  followed  the  fairy-call, 
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'  Where  nobody  gets  old  and  go*Uy  and  grave, 
Wheie  uubudy  geta  old  and  c-rafLy  aud  wiae. 
Where  nobody  gets  old  and  bitt«r  of  tongue ; 
And  she  is  still  there,  busied  with  a  dance. 
Deep  in  the  devry  shadow  of  a  wood. 
Or  where  i>tars  walk  njion  a  nionntahi  top.* 

And,  in  'The  Shadowy  Walenj,"  Forgael,  leader  of 
Bhips,  (Uea  from  earthly  accomplishment,  even  ot  lo 
desire,  to  follow  the  grey  birds,  that  are  Uie  aouli 
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^Kio  dead,  to  the  etreaniH  at  tlie  world's  end,  and  sock 

^kut  the 

^L  '  Love  that  the  godB  g-ire, 

^K  When  JRagua  and  his  Edaine  n-uke  from  aleap 

^^^K     And  Kti?^  oti  one  nnotliei-  tbrou^h  uur  oyca, 

^^^^P     And  turn  brief  luu^^in^  and  (leMvtWn):;  hope 

^  And  bodily  tenderness  to  the  soft  Hre 

^V  That  shull  biim  time  whoii  times  have  ebiicd  away.' 

H       Of  n  surety  this  quest  of  the  idea],  in  all  it«  forms,  U 

Hcharoctoristic  of  the  Celt ;  it  hau  played  Its  part  in  IriHh 

politics  in  the  iige-long  dream  of  an  Ii-eland  glorified  and 

regenerated  that  has  lui-ed  ineu  away  fi-oiri  the  probleniJt 

lying  at  their  feet.    iH'or  is  it  without  significance  that 

•  jlr  Yeats,  as  well  as  '  A.  E.,'  nhould  be  a  profeotHed  myittic. 
justifying,  on  grounds  of  an  esoteric  theosophy.  the  old 
tale^  of  faery  as  at  least  reflections  of  a  reality.    But  it 

I  would  be  uureasouable  to  wuppase  that  all  Celtic  Hteratui-e 
9UU8b  be  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism  ;  and  it  is  well  to 
itum  for  a  corrective  to  what  wo  eau  find  of  Dr  Hyde'tt 
:W»rk,  Kinco  Dr  Hyde,  if  any  man,  is  repi'etMsntativo  of 
truly  Celtic  Ireland.  Ue  is  in  toueh  at  fiixt  hand  with 
H  the  lit'erary  tradition  that  Mr  Yeats  only  knows  thix>ii«h 
Hdhc  mediiun  of  tranfilation^though  Mr  Yeats  catchcti  tho 
^^^seuoe  of  it,  an  Keatt  caught  thi^  essence  of  Ihu  Greek. 
"We  may  take  from  a  flne  article,  contributed  by  Mr  Goorgo 
Moore  to  the  '  Niuetoonth  Century,"  the«e  two  rcnderiugs 
Lof  lyriw  by  Dr  Hyde,  which  are  free  euuugli  from  all 
LttJuch  of  inystit^ism,  though  the  iii*st  has  that  eerie  note 
pn  it.,  like  the  call  of  curlew  or  plover  on  a  moor  by  uight, 
Ijitrbich  HKiurs  all  through  the  lyrics  of  this  race. 

L — 'Cold,  Hhuri>  lamentation 
In  the  eold  bitter  winds. 
Ever  blowing  at-roHM  the  sky-^ 
O I  there  was  loueltuess  Mith  me. 

The  loud  sounding  of  the  waves 
Beatine  Hgainst  the  shore, 
Theii-  vast,  rough,  heavy  outcry— 
O  I  there  waa  laneUnetui  with  nie. 

The  liKht  aea-birds  lu  the  air 

Crj'lng  ^iharjily  through  the  harbours ; 

The  cries  and  Acreams  of  the;  birds 

Of  my  own  hc«i-t— OI  thatwos  loneliness. 
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Thn  voioo  of  the  windf  niul  tlir  tirlo. 

And  the  loug  battle  of  tlit-  mighty  war  ; 

The  f*ea,  the  eArth,  the  aky,  the  blowing  of  the  wind 

Ot  there  watt  loneliaetti  !a  sU  uf  them  together.* 

t. — ^'Therv  uro  thiix;  Uuk  lievils  L-»liDg  my  huurt; 
They  left  me  my  grief,  wiihuiit  ii  thing: 
Sictueew  wrmiKbt,  and  lovu  wrought. 
And  au  empty  luvket,  my  ruin  and  my  woe. 
Poverty  left  mv-  without  a  ahirt. 
Barefooted.  barelcKg*^'  without  any  covering; 
SifknesB  left  me  with  my  hea<l  weak 
And  my  body  tiiiAurable.  an  ugly  thing  ; 
Love  left  me  like  a  eoal  upon  the  tlour, 
T^ke  a  half -burned  sod  itiat  is  nover  put  out. 
Worse  than  the  though,  wonte  than  the  fevoi-  itstit 
Worse  tliati  any  i-uruu  at  ull  under  the  sun. 
Worse  tiiKii  the  gi-cat  poverty, 
Ih  the  devil  that  is  called  "  love"  by  the  people 
And  if  I  were  in  my  young  yonth  again 
I  would  not  take,  or  give,  or  ask  for  a  kiss.' 

It  would  be  ubtjurd  to  institute  a  serious  rompo: 
betwoou  the  two  writers  in  point  of  merit,  but  the  diffw- 
ence  in  teinpurunutnt  in  made  plain  by  two  handling!*  of 
the  same  theme.    '  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  a  little  oM- 
net  comedy  by  Mr  Hyde  (playod  in  his  orig'inal  Gaelit<  at 
the   Irish    Lit«rary  Theatre's    performaiice  last  aut-umiu 
and    printed  in   '  Sumhain '  Hrith  mi  English  vendon).  is 
bused  on  a  story  included  in  Mr  Teats's  volume  *  The  8erret 
Rose.*    In  oixvh  ojiso  tho  whole  interest  turns  on  the  figun- 
of  HHuralmn,  ex-«cboolma*it«r  and  vagrant  poet,  who  has 
entered  a  house  in  Hunster,  and  with  his  '  sweet  3ubt!<> 
ton^o' is  beguilin;;  his  liostess's  daufchtor.     The  mothiM 
will  not  let  him  be  put  out  by  force,  for  a  poet's  curse.-^^ 
spoken  indoors,  has  t'Urriblu  power;  hut  once  induce  lilili 
to  set  foot  outside,  and  the  door  may  be  shut  in  his  (ok*' 
So  he  is  set  to  twist  a  hayrope.  and  as  ho  moves  bncli- 
w»r<l  in  th«  twisting,  ho   crosses    the   threshold    nod  i* 
promptly  barred  out.    The  motive  is  of  tho  slightest,  hut 
not  eo  tho  work.     The  Hnnmhnn  of  Mr  Teats  is  a  man 
who  has  worked  magic,  and  raised  a  fairy  lover,  and 
curred  her  wTath,  and  is  theri't'on;  »  roita  under  a  cu 
who  moves  thronprh  the  world  like  a  ereatui^e  in  a  < 
The  Haurahan  of  Dr  Hyde's  play  is  a  cretiture 
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aolidly  eHtiiblixhed  on  the  eiivth  ;  podRntic,  arrogant,  over- 
beariDK.  oh  were  hiH  tuate!«  hi  the  cii^'ht««nth  ceutury; 
easily  to  bo  porsuailod,  once  '  ho  has  drink  taken,'  that 
he  i»  king  of  all  Iruland ;  a  bruj^^'ing  Conrmujfht  roj^ue, 
vaunting  his  province  in  the  teeth  of  the  Hunster  men ;  but, 
vith  all  this,  indubitably  the  man  of  gcniuh:,  the  innpired 
singer.  It  in  uuL  fair  to  qunU<  t'mni  what  in  prHntically  h 
literal  translation  ;  but,  highly  as  we  rat«  the  Hsnrahan 
atories  in  Mr  Yeatd's  book,  we  ahould  rate  Dr  HyduM  litllo 
comedy  higher ;  it  is  a  i^light  thing,  but  shows  the  creative 
bnagination  in  itx  humour  and  itfl  pathos,  and  in  its 
achievement  of  a  very  difficult  feat— to  couvey  the  sense 
of  geniui*  and  noblo  thought.*!  residing  in  something  very 
tike  a  blackguard. 

To  Hum  ui> — if  it  be  asked  what  is  the  distinctive 
fiharacteristiR  of  Gaelic  literature,  one  mu«t  n'pl>"  that  no 
lltoraturo  can  bo  reduced  to  u  formula  ;  but  that  as  pro- 
ritdnn  and  limit  are  leading  tniits  of  the  French,  so  the 
Irish  are  peculiarly  senHible  to  the  beauty  of  vagueness,  of 
largo,  dim,  and  waving  shapes.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means 
universjiHy  true.  Dr  Hyde,  writing  in  Ga*4ie  for  Gaeli), 
shows  in  far  less  exaggerated  fomt  the  Celtic  peculiarities 
than  do  Mr  Yeat«.  Mi.-s8  Maclcod.  and  other  writers  in 
Kngiifih ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  Welsh  writers 
whom  Mr  Jones  trauslut*«.  Moreover,  ev€>n  in  authors 
so  gifted  as  those  juet  named,  the  research  for  strange 
beauties  approaches  at  times  perilously  near  the  bizarre, 
and  imparts  a  touch  of  inBinL-erity,  which  tho^e  wlio  use 
a  Celtic  language  in  writing  of  thingn  Celtic  seem  able  t« 
avoid.  But  whatever  differences  may  bo  detected  in  the 
works  of  tlieso  writers,  there  ie  always  audible  a  not* 
that  distinguisheit  it  from  the  work  of  other  peopleti.  The 
rNMmtiol  point  about  the  revival  is  that  writ«rs  of  Celtic 
race  turn  increasingly  for  subjects  to  the  Celtic  mythology 
and  to  the  history,  past  or  present,  of  their  own  people, 
Ikddreasing  themselves  more  and  more  to  an  audience  pre- 
Vtunably  Celtic  in  sympathy,  and  equipped  with  some 
knowledge  of  Celtic  history  and  tradition ;  and  Anally,  iu 
tbe  latest  development  of  the  movemeat,  making  their 
ipeal  iu  the  old  touguc. 
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Art.  VI.-MBDIEVAL  UBRAHIEB. 

1.  The  Care  of  Books.  An  Essay  on  the  Developmeot  of 
libraries  and  their  Fitting!*.  By  Jobn  WiUts  CUrk. 
M.A.,  F.a.A.     CainbridK*-:  University  Press.  1901. 

2.  Le  Cabinet  defi  Mmtutcrita  de  In  JJibliotk^gne  imp&ia^ 
{nafioiutie)  A  Paris.    By  Leopuid  I>eIiHle.     Three 
Paris:  Iniprinierie  Natiotiale,  1869-81. 

3.  Ueber   mirtt:l<dUrHrhf  /iibtiotbfken.      By  Th.    Oottli«U_ 
Leipzig:  Harrussowitz,  1S90. 

It  is  one  piu-poae  of  tho  prcsout  article  to  call  atteut 
to  a  moat  valuable  and  satisfactory  book.  Mr  Clar 
'  EttMay  *  of  over  three  htiiidrmi  paii^es,  with  Its  wealth 
itlustrations.  opens  for  ub  the  door  of  n  long  ningu 
8t«t«ly  bulla,  real  or  inrngiucd,  in  which  we  would  gl 
linger.  It  bids  us  exainiue  with  the  mmutast  c&re 
fumiHhing  of  thi;)«e  r(Kim.s,  and  traco  the  development 
tho  fumili&r  lH>uktiholf  of  tx)-day  throu};h  a  period 
some  Lwo  thouKand  yenrB.  Starting  from  Ausyrtu  we  nn* 
led  through  Pergamon  and  Alexandria  to  Home;  ire 
digress  to  St  Isidore'^  library  at  Seville,  and  then  n-Uini 
to  Italy  to  listen  to  tho  epoch>mukiug  wonla  of  St  Hear- 
diet,  in  wliitih  he  enjuintt  study  upon  h!>i  niouku,  and 
thereby  becomes,  for  the  western  world,  not  only  the 
father  of  mouu»tiri»in.  but  tho  preserver  of  Utcnittif'. 
The  Bouedit-'tiuo  foundatiann,  and  those  of  the  ordurw  iliut 
branched  off  from  the  Benedictine,  were  the  nieann  of 
propagating  the  literary  tradition  iu  every  part  of  Kurupe: 
and,  whou  iu  the  fulness  of  time  the  Universities  inherit«|i^ 
their  position  an  the  teaehen*  of  the  Woiit,  they  inbt 
also  the  monastic  methods  of  caring  for  tlieir  books. 
traditions,  as  Mr  Clark  strikingly  shows,  have  loft 
abiding  mark  on  the  littingti  of  many  of  our  older  coUegf 
libraries. 

If  we  leave  the  classical  period  out  of  tho  quoHtion.  it 
is  not  until  tho  fourteenth  century  that  wo  begin  to  btu 
of  private  UbrarieM  of  any  importanci*.  Tht'y  are  esses- 
tially  a  product  of  the  Ilenaissance.  Many  of  thc«e  doa 
Hr  Clark  describe  for  us,  oud  still  more  dooa  ho  abow  tu 
by  moans  of  miniatures  from  manus4.-ripls,  frescoes,  and 
woijdcuts.  But  the  private  libraries,  if  more  interestins 
artistically,  are  apt  to  be  less  remarkable  from  the  h'teraOL 
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point  of  view.  The  volumes  they  contained  were  distin- 
f^ished  (if  the  o'wnGr  wna  a  noble  or  royal  person)  rathop 
by  beftuty  than  by  uge.  Wh  Imvo  Ut  wait  for  tho  flfteenth 
century  before  we  find  the  enthui^iasni  for  the  oldest 
copies  of  tho  inoHt  unt-iont  liuthoru  spreading  to  tho  c\n»a 
whirh  was  ho«t  able  to  gratifj'  miuh  ta«tefl.     That  wan  tho 

«riod  of  the  formation  of  the  Vatican  and  Florentino 
illoctionK;  it  wiih  the  time,  too,  when  Bussanon's  greiit 
Greek  Hbrarj-  passed  into  the  posso5<iion  of  the  utatc  of 
Venice.  The  historj'  of  the  housing  of  the  two  first- 
led  treasures  has  been  the  subject  of  detailed  investi- 
gation before  now.  Mr  Clark  has  utilised  tho  work  of 
his  predecesfwps,  find  has  verified  and  extended  it,  witli  the 
It  that  the  Kngltsh  rea<i«ir  ean  now,  for  the  firnt  time, 
irm  an  adequate  idea  of  the  artistic  skill  which  has  been 
spent  at  various  times  upon  the  external  fittings  of  what 
nn>  probably,  when  hII  in  said,  the  two  mont  notable 
libraries  of  the  western  world. 

It  i»  curious  to  note  how  seldom  any  medieval  artist 

tu*  tried  to  show  n»  the  Hsp»ct  of  the  interior  of  n  lar^g  . 
liibrnry.  Mr  Clark,  whoi*©  researchei*  have  been  indefatig- 
«blo  and  fur-roachiuK  in  this  department,  has  only  suc- 
■ceeded  in  finding  two  or  throe  such  pictures ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hmhuk  of  private  studenttt  and  professional 
scribes  are  shown  in  almonb  every  Book  of  Hours  which 
contains  (as  few  do  not)  pictures  of  the  Evangelifitfl. 
More  curious  still  is  it  to  see  how  late  in  the  history  of 
libraries  iiien  reiilised  that  the  moHt  simple  an<i  economical  j 
way  of  bousing  books  was  to  clothe  the  walls  of  a  room 
with  book-caAes  instead  of  making  tho  cases  project  into 
the  room  at  right  angles  to  the  walls.  It  is  true  that  the 
book-pressTM  of  the  claasical  period  were  wall-cupboards; 
but  in  the  libraries  ot'  the  later  Middle  Ages  pi-csses  were 
almost  universally  discarded  in  favour  of  lecterns  or 
stalls;  and,  if  Mr  Clark  is  right,  as  wc  believe  him  to  be, 
tiie  wall-raso  is  firat  found  in  full  use  in  the  librar>'  of 
the  Kstfurial. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  these  subjects  and  of  many 
more  will  be  found  in  Mr  Clark's  vohmiR.  Taking  it  as 
our  etarting-point,  let  us  try  to  fulfil  the  second  purpose 
of  this  article.  We  wish  to  show  the  investigation 
of  bygone  libraries  in  a  somewhat  diffei*ent  aspe<!t,  and 
to  outline  some  of   the  pro%-incca  upon  which  future 
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tiiMt«jir('hoK,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  throw  light.  Mr  Clatk 
has  devotod  himself,  with  n  success  it  would  l>c  difficult  !■> 
osftggerftte,  t<i  the  olucidAtion  of  the  externals  of  Ixiolt. 
pi'etuirviiig.  Ha  has  tiiaflo  ropicmit  une  of  thi?  eatal 
of  monastic  and  other  libraries,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
nerve  to  show  the  wuy  in  which  the  book-coHCH  (of 
over  form)  were  arranged.  Upon  the  question  of  the 
contents  of  the  librarieM  in  old  times,  and  of  thmr  su 
queut  deatinies,  he  has  naturally  been  precluded 
entering.  Now  this  important  aud  fu^ciuatiug  region 
reKeaK-h  Iihh  been  by  no  means  neglected  b^'  iitliniv. 
sieur  Delisle's  great  work  on  the  collections  of  the  Blblio- 
fchcquo  N'atiunale,  and  Gottlinb'H  invaluable  ?-^tru}n/ of  data 
concerning  medieval  libraries,  take  nnqueetiouable  pr^ 
oedenoe  in  a  long  lint  of  monographs  and  ai-tiole*^  w 
in  recent  years  liave  dealt  with  the  origin  and  vicisiit' 
of  Ubrariee,  and  with  the  sourcoa  of  our  knowledge 
their  contents.  One  expects  to  bo  told  that  in  this,  a«  ia 
all  other  matters,  England  is  dtsgracefiiUy  in  arreaT: 
but  in  this  particular  c-aso  we  think  the  reproach  wnak) 
be  ill-founded.  The  investigations  which  Edwards  nu»de 
forty  yearn  ago  contain  excellent,  material.  BotBeld'i! 
edition  of  the  old  Durham  catalt^ues,  •iosepfa  Hunter'a 
pamphlet  on  monaatk  Ubrariee,  Heame's  reprint  of  the 
catalogue  of  Glaatonbury,  and  Gunton's  edition  of  tbo 
larger  catalogue  of  Peterborough,  are  all  creditable — aaa» 
more  than  ci^itablo — performances.  In  recent  years  the 
ancient  libraries  of  Somersotshiro,  and  those  of  Bare- 
st Edmunds,  Koading,  and  Syou,  Imvo  all  itK^eived  specid 
treatment  at.  the  hands  ofMisH  Bato^on,  UrM.  K-  James  and 
others ;  and  more  work  of  the  kind  ia  preparing.  In  sptU 
of  all  this,  the  area  as  yet  untowohod  is  onomione,  botli 
abrojid  and  at  home.  WritJng  with  some  s]»nrial  know- 
ledge of  the  ntate  of  the  cnae,  »n  far  as  BngHnh  librarin 
are  ooncemed,  we  should  like  to  try  to  define  some  of  U» 
gape  iu  oui'  knowledge  which  can  and  should  bo  filled,  to 
specify  somo  of  the  methods  which  thLi  rc«fnrchrr  must 
adopt,  and  to  instance  »ome  of  the  i-esulte  which  Ixe  maj 
attain.  In  what  we  liave  to  say  we  shall  confine  onr 
survey  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  shall  draw  mainly 
upon  the  resnlta  of  personal  observation. 

We  need,  in  the  first  place,  readily  apoeesiblo  t«Ext*of 
the  catalogues  of  all  our  medieval  libraries.     There  are  ■ 
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reiy  fjur  number  in  existence ;  dottlieb  enumemtes  some 

twenty-five  of  considorablo  compfUbi;  autl  to  tbcisa  it  w 

now  possible    to  add  Ht'ven  or  eight  more.     Cjmtorbury, 

>urluLni,      Peterboroupb,      Itophester,     linmsoy,     Dover, 

^ceator,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  deserve  Kpccin!  tnen- 

ion,  cither  for  bulk  or  for  intrinsic  wortb.   Some  of  their 

Batulugue^i  nre  not  in  print  At  nil;  U^w  have  been  at  nil 

ftdequately  studied.    Let  us,  then,  have  a  series,  or,  if  you 

trill,  a  '  corpuM '  of  nnciout  catalogues.     Thu   man  tvho 

iraws  it  up  will  probably  be^u  by  pitying  hiniKelf  forthe 

iryne»«  of  the  job  he  has  undertaken;  but,  if  he  possesses  i 

»ny  imagination,  or  any  of  the  sportsumn's  instinota.  h©  ' 

Rill  soon  warm  to  his  work,  and  wilt  find  that  bo  id  a 

ueeter  ttubjeet  for  en\y  than  for  pity.     For  wh»it.  path 

must   our   i-esearcher   pui-sue?      When    be    has  got   liis 

Batalofifuej  before  him  in  convenient  form,  one  question 

Ipill   inevitably   occur  to  him.     What,  ho  will  say,  ban 

leconie  of  aU  these  books  ?     And  he  will  realise  that,  in 

»rder  to  find  a  proper  answer  to  that  qumtion,  nothing 

ihort  of  a  minute  investigation  of  all  the  manuacript 

braries  of  England  at  lea^t  will  suffiee. 

The  idea  may  well  daunt  him  ;  yet  let  faim  make  trial 
irf  but  one  such  collection,  say  a  college  library  at  Oxford 
jr  Cambridge.  He  must  cxAmino  every  manuacript  of 
►re-DisHolution  date;  note  all  the  proper  names  sci-ibbled 
»n  it*t  flyleaves;  enter  in  his  book  {for  a  re-ason  to  be 
explained  hereafter)  tho  opening'  words  of  the  second  leaf; 
rf  the  text ;  mark  whether  oorners  or  sh'jvs  have  been  cut 
^otn  the  top  or  Ixittom  nf  the  first  lejif ;  scrutinise  and,  it 
nay  be.  revive  erasures ;  imagine  himself,  in  short,  a 
ttiorlock  Holmes,  and  tho  innocent  volume  before  him  a 
lote  left  by  tho  vanislKNJ  criminal  in  his  waste-paper 
mskot. 

When  he  has  thus  treated  a  few  score  volumes,  tJiey 
nrOI  b^^  to  toll  their  tttoriea.  Often  it  will  be  the 
teculiar  grouping  tjf  the  traetw  in  n.  book  which  will 
betray  it**  pr-ovenance  when  confronted  with  a  cata- 
Dgue.  OerasionaUy  <as  in  tho  case  of  Ely  books)  a 
lingle  peculiar  mark  is  common  to  the  volumes  of  one 
Ubrary,  or  (us  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury)  a  series  of 
uch  marks,  unifonn  only  in  regard  to  their  position. 
«eas  frequent  and  less  certain  is  the  evidence  affoi'ded  by 
he  names  of  articular  owners.     Books  that  have  the 
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name  of  John  Holyngborno  may  bo  safely  assigned  to 
Christ  Churph,  Cantorbm-y.  There  is  a  ]>re!«iimptiou  that 
a  book  whicii  hafl  John  Yongo'n  name  in  it.  in  ix  fifl*enth- 
centurj*  h»nd,  wiis  once  at  Fountains ;  while  Thomas 
Dakoomb  seems  to  have  got  his  books  from  Winchenter 
Obtheclrnl.  Where  wo  am  clBaUng  with  n  book  that  lub» 
lost  all  its  flyleaves  and  has  no  owner's  name,  we  nrntit 
very  ofton  bo  at  fatilt,  but  not  nlwayii.  In  h  Hmitwi 
number  of  such  ra^es  Uie  hondwritiuK  fonus  a  real\f 
truHtworthy  guide :  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cent 
produclionH  of  the  Canterbury  nrriptmia,  for  example, 
now  pretty  certainly  identiflable.  But  the  discriniinitti 
of  local  scripts  i»  a  department  of  our  subject  in  w\ 
little  has  been  done  as  yet ;  and,  for  ourselvee,  we  doi 
whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  so  to  nuirk  off  the  prodw' 
tlons  of  later  medieval  scribes  as  to  say,  for  instance. ' 
was  written  at  Norwich,  and  this  at  Durham.' 

Hysides  the  handwriting'  and  artiHtie  ornainenta 
book,  however,  we  have  another  guide,  far  more 
worthy,  where  it»  t«or\'ices  can  bo  mx'ured,  but  by  o« 
means  iilwtiy^«  iipplicable.  A  good  niuuy  of  our  catAlognn 
— forexamplo,  those  of  Dnrhimi.  St  AuKUKtino's  at  t-ante^ 
bury,  and  St  Paul's — ffive  tlio  opening  words  of  the  Mcoml 
leaf  of  each  volume,  in  addition  to  its  c-ontents,  w  a 
ineauH  of  identitii'ation.  In  the  e-ase  of  printed  hooki, 
thiH  indication  serves,  of  course,  only  to  identify  a  piir 
ticular  edition,  and  not  an  individual  copy ;  but'  wilb 
manuscripts  it  is  most  rare  to  tind  two  copies  of  the  sntoB 
hook  so  Gxiu:tly  similar  that  their  wecond  leaves  will  b^in 
with  the  same  wordn.  Indeed  wo  have  little  doubt  thiA 
in  making  ropiest  of  the  commoner  books,  snoh  ae 
Bible  or  the  Sentences,  scribes  were  in  the  habit  of 
varying  the  iirrangeniont  of  their  matter  as  to  ohtnia 
different  wordtt  in  each  copy  for  the  begiuuing  of  tbcir 
second  loavce,  and  thuB  give  to  each  volume  a  chamc 
istic  mark  which  could  only  diiuippear  with  the  lenf 
question.  It  is  to  be  feared,  by  the  way,  that  unsi'nipul 
persons  speedily  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
second  leaf,  and  adopted  the  Htmple  expedient  of  remov 
it  when  they  wished  to  divert  a  book  to  their  own 
for  the  later  catahigiicrn  find  it  advisable  to  add 
opening  words  of  the  last  leaf  but  one  to  those  of  tbc 
second  leaf.   The  removal  of  both  these  leaves  mig'ht 
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rouHe  a  .suspicion  in  tlie  miud  of  an  intending  pureUasov' 
that  the  hook,  eo  mutilated  might  bo  stohm  gnodu.    How- 
ever,  for  whatevor  purpose  the  old  cataloguers  denaed  this 
particular  metboii  of  i\ar-mfirkin^  their  books,  tho  nietboa  ■ 
proved,  au  efTectu&l  one  ;  and  many  are  tlia  volutmeK  which 
has  nnablcU  uh  to  nsnign  to  their  ancient  homes. 

But  to  proceed  ^"ith  our  discourse  on  tho  identification  \ 
of  books.  Many  of  our  monotJtie  Ubrariuna  utwd  to  writa 
the  najno  of  their  house  on  the  flyleaves  of  their  books, 
and  odd  little  but  the  name  of  a  donor,  an  ajiathema  on 
u  thief,  OP  a  table  of  contents.  'Libur  saucte  Marie  da 
BildwaM '  is  a  typical  formula.  These  are  the  cortaintie!! 
we  liave  to  deal  with  in  starting;  ou  oui-  inveatigation. 
But  soon  coses  bogiu  to  present  themselves  iu  which 
uothlug  but  experience  can  help  us.  Tlie  mime  of  tha 
monastery  is  gone,  or  perhaps  has  never  been  inserted, 
and  only  a  clasa-mark  is  left.  Until  Tt-o  huve  tteeii  a, 
similar  cUuw-mark,  combined  with  the  name  of  the  monaa^  j 
iery,  we  must  naturally  be  at  a  loss ;  but  in  a  large 
nuniljcr  of  casc.i  mucIi  evidence  is  ultimately  forthcoming. 
Our  own  researches  have  provided  us  with  the  means  of 
reeoguising  hooks  fi-om  Cnntx'rbury  (both  ChHst  Churcl) , 
and  St.  Augustine's),  Bui-y,  Durham,  Waltham.  Korvvich, 
Chichoater,  Titchtioid.  Exet^^r,  the  London  Carmelitea,  and 
tk  good  many  other  places.  The  distinguishing  marks  o£ 
some  are  such  as  can  hai-dly  be  set  forth  without  tho  aid  I 
of  facaimilcM ;  but  an  iii-staiico  or  two  umy  be  given. 
Tbu3,  a  typical  mark  of  Waltham  will  be  '  cxxxii.  al.  ca.' 
IJi.e.  almarium  canonicorum,  the  CiLnons'  book-press,  ns 
distinguished  from  'al.  p..'  the  Prior's  press);  a  book 
umrktnl  'A.  ijO'  ^-ill  come  from  Uury,  while  »me  marked 

the  beginning  '  M.  IxvHj '  will  be  a  Norwich  book.  A, 
stnular  mark  at  the  end  of  the  volume  would  incline  us 
to  assign  it  to  ^^''orce!ltu^.  The  gradual  reahstition  of  the 
meaning  of  such  minutias  as  these  brmga  with  it  a  real 
KBtisfaetion,  and  infuses  an  element  of  excitement  into 
the  process  (often  a  dr>'  and  dusty  process  enough)  o£ 
grappling  with  a  frewh  sorioa  of  volumes,  which  amply 
Justifies  our  revommendation  of  these  researches  to  thosQ 
who  po8se«js  the  sportsman's  instinct. 

It  in  natural  to  inquire  whether  such  investigations . 

k enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  value  and 
extent  of  some  of  our  larger  monaKtic  libraries.    AVo  have 
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undoubtedly  some  intei-estiug  data,  incomplete  tliot 
they  are.  The  two  great  houses  of  Canterbury  uacb 
poaaeesod  over  oigbteou  hundred  volumes  at  the  time 
when  their  catalogued  were  drawn  up ;  but  theso  art 
nearly  two  centuries  apart.  That  of  ChriKt  Chnroh  wa» 
made  some  time  after  1300,  that  of  St  Augustine's  shortlj 
before  InOO.  Peterborough  poAaesaed  about  S60  books  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  Durham,  early  in  the  ftfteenth, 
about  flSO.  The  claas-marka  in  the  books  of  Bury  8t 
Edmunds  (of  which  wo  have  no  cat/tlogae  Intor  than 
the  twelfth  century)  indicate  a  total  of  somewhere  near 
two  thousand  voUimps.  Norwich  and  Worcester,  judged 
by  tho  (tame  standard,  must  have  been  nearly  na  importonL 
St  Albans  is  perhaps  the  place  which  lias  left  ns  leatf 
infoi-mntinn  of  any,  in  proportion  to  its  siie  and  wealth. 
Of  its  library  wo  liave  no  catalogue,  and  only  in  a  very  few 
instancen  do  ita  books  contnin  claas-marks.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  must  have  possessed  treasures  in  tliis 
kind  vv'bioh  rivalled,  if  th»y  did  not  KurpaHH,  thoHu  of  any 
other  Knglirih  abbey. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  the  smaller  ustablilh' 
monte  altogether  out  of  our  snrrey.  We  beliere  that 
there  muKt  have  been  in  England  many  librnrioa  of 
limited  size,  but  very  high  quality.  Accident  has  pre- 
served the  catalogues  of  two  of  those.  That  of  Dow 
Priory  enumerutew  some  450  tionk.i  ivitb  the  great«sl 
particularity.  Not  a  great  many  of  these  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  among  them  lu-o  two  gems,  the  wcU- 
known  Irish  Psalter,  now  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridg«, 
and  a  leMR-knuu'n  but  very  rnHgnificent  Bible,  now  at 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  the  same  University.  The 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Auguetiuian  I-Yiars  at 
York  (which,  like  that  of  Dover,  awaits  publication)  is 
remarkable  for  including  the  very  interesting  coUecticni 
of  a  frtnr  and  scholar  niLinml  John  Krglinni.  It  possessed 
also  a  large  stock  of  books  on  magic  and  occult  subjsets 
generally.  Pi'obably  not  a  dozen  of  its  six  or  seven 
hundred  books  are  now  to  hi;  found.  Otbor  coUectaOM  i 
tliere  are  which  have  left  us  no  memorial  in  the  shape^H 
cataloguos,  and  whose  namot?  are  not  famous,  but  wfadff 
remains  show  them  to  have  been  remarkable.  That  of 
the  Franciscans  of  Hereford  is  an  example.  Their  h( 
was  not  noted  for  wealth  or  size,  yet  the  books  that 
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Tw  traced  to  it.  {thiiy  tin*  easily  roeopiisable)  are  nmiiei"ous 
and  of  very  good  quality,  Wo  have  mot  with  thorn  iu 
many  libmrieK  ;  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford 
Cathedrat  probably  fomiHhes  the  largast  contingent. 

A  document  is  in  oxi»toQco,  as  yet  but  imporfoctly 
kBo-wn,  which  can  be  made  to  furuwh  us  with  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  staple  contents  of  a  large  number  of  our 
raonastic  libraries.  The  English  Franciscans  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  appcors,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
constructing  a  i-omproliHusive  i>atalugue  of  the  boukM  (or, 
to  be  accurate,  of  the  works  of  certain  Hclected  writers) 
which  existed  in  some  167  monasteries.  Their  list  iucltideM 
a  few  Seottiflh  houses,  e.g.  Kelso.  Melrose,  Dunfcrniltne, 
and  St  Andrew's,  and  covers  England  from  Carlisle  ta 
Bodmin.  The  authors  of  whom  they  take  account  are, 
in  what  nuiy  bo  the  earliest  form  of  the  work,  seventy 
ID  number :  in  another,  rather  more  than  eighty.  The 
system  n{  the  work  is,  briefly,  this.  It  bugiuM  with  a  list 
of  the  monoeteriee.  digested  geographically,  aa  waa  the 
order  it«elf  in  England,  into  seven  cuiftotiifr  or  wai-den- 
ships.  To  ejich  name  is  prefixed  an  Arabic  or  Roman 
numeral.  Then  follow  the  names  and  works  of  the 
selected  authors;  and  the  title  of  eiicli  work  is  followed 
by  ft  aeries  of  numerals  which  mean  that  the  book  in 
<|uestion  was  to  be  found  in  thu  libraries  of  the  tnotias- 
t.eriee  so  numbered  in  the  list.  Thus  Pliny's  'Natural 
History '  has  attached  to  it  the  numbers  1 2f),  163,  8,  2, 
115,  1,9.  ThiM  nH'jiiis  that  there  wei-e  copies  of  Pliny  at 
Coombe,  New  Abbey,  Uattle,  St  Augustinn's  (Canterbury), 
Exeter,  Christ  Church  (Canterbury),  and  Merton  Priory. 

The  idea  of  this  *  RegiBter  of  the  Books  of  Kngland '  is 
a  fine  one,  and  reHt>ct«  the  grtrat^ist  criMlit  on  the  Grey 
Friars;  but  in  two  respect«  it  was  capable  of  expansion. 
More  libraries  might  bo  added  to  the  list,  and  more 
authom  included.  This  was  the  view  of  John  Boston, 
inuuk  of  Burj',  who.  apparently  quite  early  iu  the  fift4!enth 
century,  undertook  a  now  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
register.  He  did  not  mid  more  tlutn  nine  libraries  to  the 
field  of  enrvey.  but  ho  multiplied  by  seven  or  eight  the 
QUnibcr  of  authors,  and  incniased  the  utility  of  the  whole 
frork  by  setting  down  a  short  notice  of  tlie  life  of  oaoh. 
He  aimed,  in  short,  at  constructing  nothing  lesfi  than  a 
dictionary  of  literature.     Unfortunately  his  work,  as  we 
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Iwve  it,  consists  of  littlo  more  tJian  the  skeleton  of  what 
he  pi-oposed  Ut  biniiielf.     The  uamcs  of  tUc  authors  uul 
of  their  works  are  thoro,  and  tw  aro  all,   or  nearly  all, 
the  referencoH  to  libraries  which  had  beuu  ^i^t.  together 
by  the  Franciscans,   But  only  a  f«w  trc»h  ret'oroncee— and 
those  priucipally  to  the  librat^-  of  his  uvm   moututery 
—wore  iui*erttid  bj-  Buiitoti,  and    he   Hccoiuplished  coni' 
paratively  little  in  the  way  of  a«certaiaixig  tho  date*  rf 
the  more  obscure  authors.    These  defects  may  possibl; 
be  due  to  cop>'itit«,    W<»  have,  in  fact,  no  ancieut  maiiu- 
M7ripb  of  the  work  at  all,  but  fti-e  entirely  drpuiutunt.  tm  « 
copy  of  a  lo>Jt  innnust'ript,  nmde  by  Bishop  Tanner.    "Diii 
Tanner  copie^l  hi«  arcbety]M>  fmtbl'uUy  w«  are  coDTii)c«it: 
rind  uf  course  it  niay  have  been  a  \'ery  bad  oua.     Yitt  t\tt 
indicatinns  fitvour  tho  view  that  lit]»l-on  nt'ver  couipl<H«d 
his  ^reat  work,  for  };reat  it  detwrv^s  to  be  called. 
U'    Many  questions  naturally  arise  an  to  the  oharaoter 
the  libraries  which  tbuso  auricut  bibliographers  harej 
part  revealed  to  us.    These  questions  wc  aro  hardly 
position  to  answer  at  present :  on  one  importaot 
only  shall  a  word  be  said.     It  is  somewhat  consoj 
bo  able  to  nay  that  we  have  not  so  far  found,  in 
or  his  pre<leeosBon<.  any  indications  of  t-ho  prc^eorc  in 
Kn^lish  libi-arios  of  lost  works  of  great  antiquity  or  in- 
portanee.     Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  theMecati- 
logucs  take  no  account  either  of  small  and  fraj^nientary 
treat iH«s  ur  of  works  in  tbovornacular,  and  that  tho*e  iww 
classes  incJude  much  that  we  should  have  been  glad  in- 
deed to  possess.     More  than  this  it  would  bo  prematatt 
to  say  until  tbo  texts  of  the  Franciscan  re^^stor  and  of 
Butiton  are  printed  iu  their  entirety. 

Dcfore  v.-v.  turn  to  the  painful  subject  of  the  diPtapi 
luice  of  books  which  these  Inst  words  su^geet,  let  U3 
a  wordortwoon  theelinracteriytie  features  of  tholibtaric 
of  the  various  religioux  orders.  Much  cannot  be  said; 
subject  is  as  yet  obscure.  Some  points  are  evident^ 
that  all  kinds  of  literature  were  welcomed  by  the 
tinwi ;  and  that  the  CarthuHiaus — a  rare  ordi*r  in  Engj 
and  of  late  diffusion—K^onllned  themselves  aUnoat  entit«ly 
to  devotional  and  contemplative  books.  The  CititerciauN 
in  their  oarly  yeaKi  at  lea^it,  are  strict  in  their  solectioa.a* 
became  their  character.  A  certain  type  of  twelfth-cent 
foliot  of  orthodox    patristic  contents,  uud  written 
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plain,  large,  narrow  hand,  is  very  common  in  our  libraries ; 
and  we  have  ho  often  found  positive  evidenoo  that  such 
books  come  from  Cisterciaii  houBsa,  that  we  are  t«mpt*d 
to  spcftk  of  a  '  Oistorciaii  wript,'  though  wo  own  to  a 
feeling  of  riwliness.  The  pi-eaching  order*.  FrHnoiacana 
and  Dominicans.  Bgure  to  Homn  ext«nt  as  the  i-epresenta- 
tivcs  of  a  new  k-amiug^.  It  was  to  the  Franciscnns  of 
Oxford  that  Grossetewt©  bequeathed  his  Greek  manu- 
acripts ;  it  was  from  their  ranks  that  Roger  Bacon  arose, 
■  A  champion  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  it  is 
H  among  the  Franciscans  of  the  siicpecding  eentnry  that  wo 
H  find  the  chief,  though  not  the  only,  Btudents  of  those 
B  tongues.  We  have  also  seen  them  figuring  a«  the  pioneers 
~   of   i)ihliography  in  this  countrj'.    They  rival  the   Bene- 

Idirtines,  therefore,  in  catholicity  of  tjuste  ;  but  their  hooks 
are  neither  no  early  in  date,  nor  ho  fair  t«  look  upon,  a« 
thos<!  of  the  older  ord<'r. 
Wc  pasB  reUictantly  to  the  Bnbjoct  of  the  dispei-sion 
of  our  ancient  librariefl.    The  Rubjeet  U  by  no  moans  a, 
pleasant  one.     However  strongly  one  may  be  convinced 
that  the  monasteriefl  hod  done  their  appointed  work  in 
(he   dei'elopraeot  of   our  civilisation,  no  one   who  ha« 
studied  the  times  of  the  Dissolution  can  do  (rtherwistd 
than  reprobate  the  methods  by  which  that  great  spolia- 
tion was  effected,  and  bewail  the  needlesa  destruction  of 
things  TcnernhlB   and    beautiful;   a   destruction   so   far- 
reaching  that  it  has  doprlvod  us  of  the  means  of  doing' 
more  than  guesfl  at  iti  full  extent.    Of  the  lost  huildings 
»     and  works  of  art  we  need  not  speak  here  ;  the  b<x)ks  alone 
Bohall  engage  our  attention.  lu  respect  of  them  the  criminal 
^caroIoMSiiess — to  use  the  miklRst  terms — -of  the  king  and 
of  tlie  grantees  of  the  dissolved  houses  was  recognised  by 
men  of  the  time  who  thoroughly  sjnnpathised  with  the 
main  course  of  the  movement,    Mr  Clark  haa  once  more 
recited  for  us  the  lamentations  of  Bishop  Bale,  who  was 
KoB  true  a  book-lover  tut  ho  was  a  monk-hater.    80  dis- 
|Vtre8sing  are  the  details  he  gives  that  we  willingly  spare 
mirsclvcs  the  pain  of  transcribing  them  here. 

There  are  indications  that   Henrj-  had   at   one  ttm«  j 
thoughts  of  a  bptter  course  than  that  which  he  eventually* 
adopted.    Jnst  as,  for  a  moment.,  he  contemplated  sparing 
a  fair  number  of  the  greater  abbeys  and  of  treating  them 
w  ho  did  treat  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and  Oxford,  »o 
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bo  seenw  to  haw  oulertamcd  the  project  of  Forming » 
great  royal  library  out  of  thu  thousands  of  volumes  that 
were  to  ra>mo  iuto  hie  bands.  His  employment  of  LelAu), 
as  king''8  antiquary,  to  visit  aild  note  the  more  interesting 
books,  the  fiiuglc  lettor  of  Thoimut  CromwcU  iu  favour  oj 
Lelund*!!!  reotiarches,  and  Leland'u  own  expi'^fiHiunH  in 
than  one  place  of  his  writings,  all  point  in  this  direc 
But  the  project  was  soon  dropped.  As  iu  the  uthor 
the  king's  desire  for  immcdiuto  gain  );;ot  tbo  upper 
Tlie  few  monthii  which  mu^t  have  hevn  Mjtent  in  fjetting 
the  books  together  were  boo  much  to  allow,  and  an  irre- 
parable loss  was  inflicted  ui»on  EuRland. 

Iu  the  uoxt  reigu  uuother  blow  felL  It 'Was  one  im- 
{Killed,  not  by  desire  of  gain,  but  merely  by  unreasoning 
hatred  of  the  past.  The  victims  on  this  occasion 
the  public  and  collcffiato  libraries  of  the  Universit 
the  asMaiIunt«i  were  the  eomini^ioucr^  appointed  wn 
Kdward  VI  for  the  refommtion  of  these  bodies.  W 
ever  good  thoy  nmy  have  wrought  iu  later  days.  t'Di- 
versity  comniiasiouH  began  their  work  a«  ill  a«  their  best 
hatem  cnuld  have  desired.  We  have  Ijefore  U8  cata- 
logues of  the  books  anciently  preserved  in  the  two  public 
libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Cambridge 
colleges  of  Peterhuuse,  Coi-pua  Christi,  Trhiity  Hall,  Clare. 
King's,  Queens',  and  St  Catharinu't*.  The  total  conteut 
of  these  amounts  to  several  thousand  volumcit,  all  manu- 
script. With  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Peteriiousw. 
these  libruricji  nmy  be  «aid  to  have  diMipptiared.  Tht- 
University  librarj-  of  Oxford  can  show  three  or  four  out 
of  Eiome  000  volumes;  that  of  Cambridge,  ninetoon  out 
of  330 ;  KingV  College  one  out  of  170,  others  nonu  at 
alL  Thu  Oxford  collt^CH  funid  purluijw  a  little  bettei. 
BaUiol  and  Mertou,  at  least,  have  many  of  their  uncti 
biH>k9  to  «how.  We  doubt,  however,  if  a  search  iutu 
library  records  o£  Oxford  would  not  bring  forth 
verj-  similar  to  those  we  have  quoted  for  Cambrid^. 
Comment  is  needless,  and  the  w;hole  subject  is  as  painful 
as  it  can  well  be. 

'The  clouded  Mcene,'  n»  Handel's  librettist  remarkt, 
'  begins  to  clear '  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth.  Tbe 
lubouni  of  Archbishop  Parker,  followed  up  by  those  of 
Hir  Robert  Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy,  came 
quite  too  lat«.     Many   priceleiw  books  were  rescued 
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them  from  the  toilor  and  the  grocer,  or  from  a  lingetiug 
death  in  the  roofless  niins  of  dismantled  Bbboys,  Nor 
were  they  the  ouly  worker's  in  the  field.  Meu  wliose 
mtiunH  and  ojiportuuitius)  wore  sntaller  exerted  tbemselveH 
notably.  Dr  John  Dee,  an  honest  man  and  a  true 
enthusiast  for  leiirning,  however  grossly  duped  by  Sir 
Bdward  Kelly  and  Barnabiu  Saul,  detierveM  our  special 
thanks  alike  for  his  Achievement  and  for  his  tnteution. 
He  wait  the  means  of  saving  for  later  generations  many 
excellent  mauuseript£,  and  moreover,  he  had  viewx  as  to 
the  preBervation  of  literature  which,  had  they  taken 
efitect,  would  have  bocu  of  iuostimablo  service.  Hiw 
petition  to  Queen  Mary  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
royal  Ubrary,  to  be  stocked,  not  only  with  ancient  booku 
from  the  dissolved  abbeys,  but  also  with  a  series  of  traa- 
scripte  of  Greek  and  other  text^s  from  foreign  libraries, 
in  one  thnt  dues  him  the  greatest  honour ;  but  in  the 
fiilBlment  of  this  desire,  as  in  the  fuUHment  of  well-nigh 
every  project  that  was  ever  dear  to  his  hearty  he  was 
disappi  tinted. 

Many  names,  famous  and  obscure,  come  before  us  in 
the  Ktizabetban  and  Jacobean  period  on  which  we  could 
wilhngly  dwelt  Arundel,  Lumley,  Soutfaamptou,  Whit- 
gift,  Novile,  Usshor,  are  among  the  groat  himinarios ; 
J^icholas  Brigam,  Robvrt  Elarti,  William  Smart  of  IpHnnch, 
John  White  of  Southwick.  are  lesser  lights.  To  set 
forth  adiKiuHtaly  the  claims  which  each  has  upon  our 
gratitude  would  lead  us  further  afteld  thau  we  are 
warrauttMl  in  going.  We  must  reat  content  with  pointing 
out  how  fair  a  region  hes  open  to  the  explorer  who  will 
set  himself  to  give  us  the  ftitl,  true,  and  particular  history 
of  book-collecting  in  England. 

We  have  roHor\'ed  to  the  last  our  remarks  upon  the 
extant  remains  of  uur  older  cutleutiouH,  whethur  tliey  1m> 
in  mtii  or  diHpersed.  It  is  evident  that,  among  monastic 
libraries,  those  ouly  bad  a  chance  of  continuous  lifu 
which  belonged  to  cathedral  establiuhmenta.  But  the 
chance  was  a  precarious  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
cathedral  priory,  and  one  only,  succeeded  in  retaining  any 
considerable  fraction  of  its  ancient  library'.  This  was 
Durham  :  Worcester  comes  next  to  it.  Such  foundations 
a»  Norwich,  Ijly,  and  Kochester  lost  practically  every 
book   they  had.      The  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation 
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woi'e  slightly  more  fortunate.  Salisbury.  Lincoln,  Kai 
Hereford  still  have  important  cuIlectionH;  and  out!! 
Bodley's  days,  tho  same  might  have  been  said  of  Exeter. 
At.  that  time,  howovor,  an  enlightened  Chapter  made  a 
present  of  over  oijjhty  volumes  to  Sir  Thomas'a  now 
libraiy,  being  instigated  thereto  by  a  brother  of  the 
founder,  who  whs  one  of  their  body. 

Tho  natural  inquiry  ae  to  the  present  reeting-plaew 
of  tho  books  that  have  been  dLtpersod,  hoth  from  the 
libraries  already  mentioned  and  from  the  dissolved  houses, 
is  not  one  that  can  be  answered  in  a  moinont.  It  li 
possible  to  {?ive  some  general  indieationH  whieh  are  not 
without  interest.  Dui-ham.  books,  in  spite  of  the  c 
pfirativoly  good  preservation  of  the  raothor-library, 
very  frequently  to  h©  found  in  London,  Oxford, 
Combridge.  A  copy  of  (he  Paulino  Epistles,  iittHbu 
by  the  Durham  monks  (without  much  reason)  to  BedeV 
hand,  is  di\Hded  between  the  C^ittoniun  rollertion  and 
Trinity  College,  Cnmbrtdge.  A  beautiful  little  Hymmirr. 
famous  for  its  illustratioun  of  the  moutlw  and  their  fK!Cup«- 
tione,  now  nmong  tho  Cottonian  books,  enmes,  as  we  huvo 
recently  Learned,  from  Durham.  So  do  an  early  Bnuodinf 
and  a  copy  of  John  of  Tynomouth's  •  Historin  Aureo.' 
both  now  at  Lambeth.  For  Worcester  and  Gloucester 
books  we  have  to  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  royal 
library  which  whs  acquired  from  Charles  Thoyer.  B«t 
Parker,  as  well  as  Theyer.  secured  somo  troa^iures  from 
Worcester.  The  iinportfinee  of  the  Worcester  library,  beit 
noted,  was  evidently  great.  We  should  like  to  commeAd 
it  specially  to  students  ;  they  will  certainly  find  it  poesiblp 
to  identifj-  a  large  number  of  Worci-^ter  1k>oIo(:  and 
among  them,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  nnll  be  some 
the  most  interesting  manuscripts  we  have. 

Norwich  is  best  i-epresentod  in  the  ITniveraity  lib 

at  C'aniln-idge.     One  would    hiivn   expected  to   find    

this  was  due  to  the  presence  there  of  the  library  of 
Bishop  Moore  of  Norwich  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Moore 
possessed  few  Norw*ich  buuks.  It  is  mui-c  likely  that 
Dean  Gardiner,  the  destroyer  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  his 
cathedral  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  also  tho  plunderer 
of  the  libraiy  under  his  charge.  ■V^^Jitgift  and  Nuvile  arp 
respuu»ib)e  for  the  prtwrrvntion  of  n  large  number  "f 
Cfintcrbury  Iwoks  (principally  from  Christ   Church) 
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H  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  bnt  Chriiit>  Churah  bookn' 
H  are  very  widely  scattered.  The  librariee  of  Peterborough 
"  and  Ely  seem  to  have  well-nigh  VftDiRhed.  Books  froin 
I  either  house  are.  in  our  oxpenem-e.  rai-ely  to  h«  found ; 
■  and  tlm.  in  the  oa«>e  of  Peterborough  particnlarly,  in  the 
H  ftaddor,  since  we  know  from  itii  catalogue  that  the  collee- 
B  t-ion  was  a  line  one,  and  from  extant  remains  that  its 
illuminators  were  artists  of  high  rank.  ■> 

Of  the  larger  abbeys,  tJlastoubury  has  left  us  sadly 
little.  Alone  nmoug  English  abbeys,  it  pastied  without 
n  convulHion  from  thp  Briton  to  the  Saxon ;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  volumes  it  has  left  us  bear  witness  to  itH 
mtOfy.  It  might  have  preservml — Leland  thought  that 
in  his  time  it  did  sttll  prester^'e — reeordw  thtit  should  have 
reached  haek  into  a  nhndowy  antiquity.  But  those 
records  have  gone,  along  with  the  tomhw  of  Arthur  and 
8t  Indract  and  St  Patrick.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions 
our  Glastonbury  bookx  arc  lato  and  eonimonplacA  8t 
Albany  is  by  no  means  without  witnese  ;  its  tbirteeutli' 
century  script  and  school  of  painting  wo  know  well.' 
Bat  of  all  the  great  abbeys,  Bury  St  E^mundx  hast 
perhaps  the  largofit  number  of  extant  Ivooka  to  show. 
A  fortunate  ricciilRnt  threw  a  large  mfu«s  of  them  into 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  alderman  of  Ipswich,  Mr 
William  Smart.,  whoso  name  wo  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  he  wa«  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  present  them 
a.lni(H«t  all  to  Pembroke  College  at  Cambridge.  To  thin 
important  nucleus  the  other  great  libraries  add  their 
quota,  and  we  find,  aa  always,  a  few  waifs  and  strays 
further  titSBld  :  one  at  Hpreford,  forinstanee,  two  at  Douai, 
and  a  Psalter  in  the  Vatican. 

The  mention   of    those    foreign  libraries  affords  aa< 
opportunity  for  eaying  a  httle  upon  the  subject  of  the 
exportation  of  books  from  England  at  the  Dissolution. 
Bale  »jpeaks  of  whole  libriiricM  being  shipped  overseas,  to 
(he  great  astonishment  of  foreign  nations ;  and  there  is  no 
'  wooon  t4>  doubt  that  what  he  said  had  at  least  a  basis  of 
fact.    Our  own  inquiries  and  investigations  of  cataloguett,. 
however,  have  led  us  to  bchevo  that  comparatively  few 
EogUeb  books  are  now  to  be  found  in  foreign  libraric«.< 
Th«re  are  oolWtitions,  kucIi  ru«  that  of  Queen  Christina  at 
I  tfaa  Vatican,  and  that  of  Isaac  Voss  at  Leyden,  to  which 
WW  may  fairly  look  for  some  inipoitant  contributions ;  but 
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the  libraries  of  France  and  Belgium  have  hitherto  proved 
singularly  unproductive. 

One  curious  oasis  tKwms  to  exist  in  Germany.  The 
Woifenbuttel  librarj'  containn  the  collection  of  Mathias 
FIuciuH  lllyricuii,  well  known  In  his  day  as  one  of  the 
Magdeburg  conturiatord,  and  estocmod  by  lovers  of 
znedieval  I^attn  verse  as  having  firtit  culleuted  aud  printed 
a  number  of  the  poems  that  pass  under  the  name  of 
Walter  Map<ui.  The  manuitcripts  from  which  Flacius 
lUyricuB  drew  these  poems  are  now,  as  is  not  generally 
Icnowu,  at  Wolfonbiittcl ;  and  apparently  the  most  import- 
ant of  them  came  from  Scottish  moua«teriea,  notaUy 
St  Andrew's,  Here,  tlien,  is  a  library  well  worth  thi' 
attention  of  the  pursuer  of  British  books.  When*  there 
are  half  a  dozen  ideuttO&ble  iu  the  printed  t^talogue. 
there  will  certainly  be  more  that  will  yield  up  their  secret 
upon  examination. 

Books  came  into  libraries,  it  seems,  if  not  in  battalions, 
at  least  in  squadi-ous.  Any  one  who  wilt  analyse  the 
catalogue  of  the  Arundel  manuscripta,  or  Laud's  '  Codices 
Hiecellanei,'  or  the  old  royal  library,  will  repeatedly  note 
the  presence  of  large  and  small  groups  of  books  drafta^^ 
in  from  some  one  place.  In  the  case  of  the  Aruudel  ua^| 
Ijiudian  coilectione,  mannscriptfl  from  Germany — Wura- 
burg,  Kberbat:h,  Mainz — are  conspicuous.  In  the  royal 
collection  we  find  a  whole  series  of  strata.  First  oome 
the  books  actually  written  for  the  sovereigns — chronicles. 
romances,  and  so  forth  ;  then  the  traces  of  the  half  •hearted 
attempt  to  found  a  library  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  mon- 
aBtertet>.  To  this,  Kochester  Priory  contributed  nearlv 
a  hundred  volumes,  while  Leiand  sooms  to  have  brought 
iu  a  contingent  from  St  Augustine's,  Canterbiirj-,  and 
t)]i9ewhere.  The  next  great  accretion  is  that  of  Loni 
Lxunley's  library,  bought  by  Priuoe  Heury,  the  eldest  son 
of  James  1.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  choice 
uiauuscripts  came  with  this;  though  some  of  the  choicest 
that  Luniioy  liad  passed  into  Cotton's  posdesisiun,  and  a 
few.  among  which  was  the  Bible  of  Gundulph  of  Itocbester, 
went  iu  quite  other  directions.  A  number  of  Lumley'« 
bu<jkH  Imd  been  Craumer's,  and  nearly  all  had  passiid 
through  the  bands  of  AruudeL  The  Theyor  manuscripts- 
something  over  three  hundred — wore  bought  by  Charles  Q; 
their  collector,  Theyer,  lived  near  Gloucester,  and  acquired 
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proportion  of  bin  treawurew  in  thiit  neighbourhood, 
mam  groups  a  uumber  of  iaolafcod  ooquiHitioDM,  of 
have  to  he  added ;  and  the  result  is  that  tbia  library 
,  of  HurpriKes. 

n  and  Parker  wei-e  collectors  of  a  diffei-eut  tj-pe. 
id  not  pui-vhaso  wboJti  libraries  j  tbcy  picked  their 
carefully  with  strict  reference  to  their  intrinsio 
t.  The  result  in  that  a  (lohHront  g'roup  of  boolts 
a  single  source  is  of  rai-e  occurrence  in  their 
Both  of  them,  bat  cspocially  Cotton,  were  in  the 
t  of  binding  up  a  plurality  of  Mmall  tractw— (jjathered 
the  tiioMt  diverse  quarters — into  «  Mngle  volume;  a 
:oodin((  ^-bich,  intelligible  and  esousable  as  it  in,  doea 
tend  to  elucidate  the  bistoiy  of  the  books  thus 
.ted.  We  sliuuld  liave  been  exceedingly  grateful,  for 
itonce,  if  Cotton  had  let  the  Beowulf  manuscript  stand 
itself.  Yet  let  no  considerations  of  the  kind  obscure 
one  moment  our  feelings  of  piety  towards  thene  two 
but  for  whose  lalnjurs  almost  all  that  is  of  the 
tetit  priru  in  our  aucieut  literature  and  lirt,  to  say 
ing  of  hiRtory,  must  have  perished. 
We  are  sorely  tempted  to  dwell  longer  on  this  topic  of 
the  analj-sis  of  collections  of  ancient  books;  yet,  wishinjf 
fta  we  do,  to  attract  readers  to  the  study  and  not  to  warn 
tbetn  off,  we  must  dewMl.  Lot  us  end  with  one  word  to 
the  intending  researcher.  Patience,  eynipathy.  imagina> 
tion,  and  a  fuir  virtual  memory  will  bo  the  bctit  qujdiftca- 
tionfl  he  can  bring  with  him  to  tUt.-  work.  To  the  inquirer 
BO  equipped  the  bookt*  will  tell  their  secreta ;  before  the 
Iiaaty  and  incurious,  relying  upon  text-books,  and  pi-oUfic 
in  conjecture,  they  will  hold  their  peace. 
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EtnciENCY  is  the  political  cat«hword  of  the  day.  Lor 
Kottebeiy  has  for  some  monthK  made  it  the  text  of  hU 
(liKt'ourHes.  It  19  the  first  word  he  wrote  upon  hid  '  r\eaa 
slate'  Inntejid  of  thrt  old  cry,  'Codlhrs  tho  friend,  nirt 
Short,'  it  set^mH  that  «t  the  next  election  voters  will 
iiivit«d  to  support  *  Codlin  and  KBiciency,'  while  Sh< 
If  Ii»  be  iu  a  humble  mood,  mil  perhaps  be  cout«nt^ 
adWse  them  '  not  to  go  further,  lest  they  faro  vrt 
fjord  Hosebory,  whatavor  else  may  be  thought  about  him. 
has  admittedly  a  nice  sense  tn  saying  what  everybody 
thinlu ;  and  bis  prosout  catchword  rcepondti  to  a  real 
mood  in  the  thought  of  the  nation.  ^M 

Th«  8oittb  .African  war  has  dispelled  many  illusiolV^ 
and  disclosed  many  weaknesses.  It  haa  iraprosaed  crm 
on  the  least  thoughtful  mindft  the  bupdent*  of  £tnpire,tini) 
revealed  to  the  ututit  iuditTerenttlie  jealouMeit  and  hativ*!-* 
whirh  KmpirR  inspires.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  WelipoiiUk 
there  are  now  many  competitors.  The  United  Stat-w  ban 
entered  the  lists  an  a.  '  world  Power ' ;  and  the  Gernuui 
Empt-rur  lias  announced  that  the  future  of  his  people  i* 
to  bo  on  the  water.  In  the  economic  e^phere  the  '  invasion 
of  America'  haa  brought  home  to  tlie  most  complaceot 
the  possibility  of  a  struggle,  keener  than  any  that  has  yet 
buun  known,  for  thu  nmrket«  of  thn  world.  At  all  points, 
indeed,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  it  is  b^innia^ 
to  be  recognised  that  this  country  has  (in  a  phraae  used 
by  the  present  Viceroy  of  India)  to  maintain  in  an  age 
of  competition  positions  won  in  on  ago  of  nionopotr, 
In  these  struggles  success  will  be  to  the  most  efficient; 
and  the  sUmdard  of  eBiciency  is  constantly  rising.  A 
perception  of  these  faet«  and  factoi-8  hoit  induced  in  Ute 
nation  a  mood  of  critical  self-examination.    Lord 
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Bays  on  tbo  platform  whut  Mr   KipUiiK  t^ingH  id 
uncouth  lines  which  befiU  iwi-hapd,  the  rudeness  of  '  The 
.Sjsaaou ' : — 

'*l^or  remember  (this  oiir  children  shall  Iniow:  wa  are  too 
near  for  the  knowledifc) 
>'ot  our  mora  astotilod  uamps,  but  Council  and  Cr«ed  luid 
*'        CoUega—  ''    ■  •''  '"'■  '•'  '  ■   ■       ' 

All  the  obe84*,  iinrhftllengwl  old  thinps  that  stifle  and  over- 

Kens — 
HaTo  felt  the  f-lfect  of  tlic  Immii  we  got— an  adrnnt»g»  no 
money  could  buy  um.' 

To  Council  and  Ctx-c-d  and  CoUo^cewe  may  mhl  thu  LVm- 
Htitution  it««eU.  TheHt;  are  uot  duyn  in  which  factin  dhtif^t'i^ 
are  evoked  by  references  either  to  the 'glorious  British 
Cuontitution '  or  to  the  majestic  ercampli;  of  '  tha  Kother 
of  I'arliaroents,'  The  party  which  has  gone  to  the  Con- 
^itution  for  itH  distinguishiug  upithet  in  «j»  much  iucliued 
an  any  other  to  question,  to  doubt,  to  reconsider.  For  some 
time  paat  a  feature  o£  the  '  Times '  noTCBpaper  has  been 
tho  appearance  of  large-print  letters  in  which  the  party- 
fty.ftem  is  pronounced  extinct,  and  the  Constitution  is 
figured  as  ttulTering  from  iionile  decay.  The  Houm;  of 
Conunons  is  devoting  much  labour  during  the  present 
ion  t«  tho  reform  of  it-*  pmcednrt*.  Nobody  suggesl* 
liiat  reform  is  not  needed  :  the  general  criticism  is  rather 
in  the  direction  of  a  doubt  whether  tho  (ictual  pruposahi 
nre  radical  enough  to  effect  an  adequate  uure. 

In  thid  critical  and  introspective  mood,  special  intei^esti 
.ttnchcA  to  (1  group  of  bonks  of  which  tho  tithvs  are  w^t 
forth  at  tho  head  of  this  article,  and  which  all  deal,  in 
whoto  or   in   part,  with   one  aj*j>ect  or  another  of  the 
theory  and  pnicticu  "f  the  Constitution.     Each  is  by  au 
author  who  is  an  expert  in  some  branch  of  tho  Hubjecttj 
Mr  Bryce  was  for  twenty-three  years  Regiuu   Profossoi" 
of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford.    The  ooroparative  study  of  Con- 
stitutions hi  a  subject  which  tho  authur  of  'Tlio  Amoricau 
Commonwealth'  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.      As  a 
practical  politician  and  an  ex-Cabinot-Xlinistcr,  he  brings 
to  hiM  pitMw-nt  Aolmncft  of  '  Studie« '  a  fucility  of  apposite 
illustration  which  adds  to  their  freshuoHA  (Uid  point.     tSir 
Jourtenay  Ilbert  for  more  than   thirty  yearn  has  had 
pemunal  experience  of  '  l^egislative  Methods  and  Forms." 
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and  from  the  position  of  ParliAmontHry  C<mnMRl  to 
Troaaury  has  now  passed  to  be  Clerk  of  the  lloosfr 
Commons.  Mr  Leonard  Courtney,  who  has  been  oecai>^ 
ing  some  of  hU  leisure  in  tracing  '  The  Working  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unit<Hl  Kingdom,'  was  once  in  a  poMitioo,  u 
under-Mwretary  in  more  than  one  office,  to  watch  the 
work  from  the  inside,  and  for  eix  years  he  was  ChaimuB 
of  Gommibtcce  and  Deputy-Speaker. 

What  these  authorities  do  not  know  on  the  subject* 
with  which  they  deal,  <:Hiinot,  it  would  seem,  be  know- 
ledge. They  ought  to  have  everything  to  tell  ua  with 
regard  to  conittitutiotuLl  problems  and  leitiiilativc  mothodtb 
Their  hooka  are  eminently  timely,  and  a  p««rusal  of  theiB 
cannot  fail  to  be  inntructive.  Yet  we  must  not  enqtect 
too  much,  lu  the  field  of  politics  the  viae  man  is  oftra 
no  bettor  enlightened  than  the  simple.  If  the  test  nr 
a  science  be  the  power  of  pi-ediction,  then  political  Hcieoee 
is  as  yet  far  from  deser^-iiig  the  name.  One  of  Mr  Btyoe's 
more  interesting  cliApters  'm  an  examination  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  Hamilton  and  Tocquevillo  and  others;.  'The 
United  States  Constitution  as  seen  in  the  Past,'  he  calU 
this  study.    Things  were  seen  but  not  foreseen. 


M 


*  OF  the  view»  and  forecasts  put  fortli  by  the  opixinente  of  the 
Constitution,  not  oiio  lias  prove<l  true.  .  .  .  One  la  surprtwd 
to  find  that  nf  tlic  many  »i-i-owm  of  acriisatton  levelled  at  chc 
ConstitQtiou,  all  should  have  flowu  wide  of  the  mark.  Tb» 
deeper  iimsht  and  more  exact  thinking  of  Hainiltoa  vai 
Madison  faet«ucd  upon  most  of  the  real  aud  ponuauent  weik- 
nesses  in  iK>i>ular  government.  Vet  eveu  thety  couM  nut 
foreeee  the  imi-tiuitlar  foriun  which  tlio:>u  weaknuMses  vcoM 
itssuine  in  the  new  mition.  .  .  .  Tliesc  wisest  men  of  their 
time  did  not  foresee  what  strike  ua  to-day  ns  the  npcci 
ehftrscteristic  rirtutss  aud  fnultn  of  American  demoer 
(Vol.  i,  pp.  874-378.) 


Fifty  or  a  hiandn-d  years  hence,  the  views  and  forie 
of  our  own  prufe«HorK  and  philosophers  may  be  Nubjeot 
to  an  equally  uniiattering  retrospect.    Nor  are  practical 
politicians  any  Rufer  guid«8  than  the  philoeopherH,    Polit 
cal  history  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  politicians'  foi 
caste.     The  late  Mr  C.  H.  Penrhon  collected  snmo  of 
in  the  opening  pages  of  his  '  National  Life  and  Cham 
The  South  African  war  would  have  furnished  him 
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litionx.  Mr  Morley,  for  instance,  predicted  that  the 
Australian  attachment  to  the  Imperial  rounexioD  would 
not  bfuir  the  strain  of  serious  war.*  Mr  Bulfour,  in  Novem- 
ber 1899,  confessed  that  if  *  he  had  been  asked  two  months 
ago  whether  it  was  likely  we  should  be  at  war  with  the 
Oranjfe  Free  State,  ho  would  have  said,  "  You  might  as 
well  expect  us  to  be  at  war  with  Switzerland." 't  The 
argument  from  authority,  then,  cannot  be  pressed  very 
far  in  the  field  of  political  Hpeculatiou.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  ftir  Courtenay  Ilbert  and  of  Mr  Bryce,  and  Mr 
Bryee'fl  historical  comparisons,  afford  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive and  interesting.  To  follow  our  authors  in  any 
detail  would  lie  impossible!  in  the  space  of  a  single  article. 
We  propose  rather  to  dip  here  and  there,  and  seti  what 
guidance  they  have  to  give  ii»  on  a  few  of  tlie  questions 
which  are  oxorci^ting  political  thinkers  or  practical  politi- 
ciawi  at  tluK  moment. 

■  Of  the  works  before  us,  Mr  Bryce*s  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting.  It  represents  his  stray  Btudiee 
during  a  long  scries  of  years — studies  which  he  entitles, 'iu 
Hiator>'  and  Jurieprudeuce,'  but  which,  for  the  most  part« 
would  more  appropriately  be  described  as  •  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.*  Hu  comimres  under  various  aspects  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  Rome  and  Britain  respectively.  He 
dc?i:cribo8  the  constitutions  of  the  South  African  Kcpublics  ; 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth ;  and  of  the  primitive 
Icelandic  Rppuhlic.  In  some  other  chapters  ho  examines 
political  cunstitutions  ^euerally  from  various  points  of 
view.  Another  group  of  chapters  deals  ^ith  political 
cottceptiontj,  such  tw  the  theory  of  oliedience,  the  nature 
uf  sovereignty,  and  the  '  law  of  nature.'  The  essay  on 
Kovoreignty  diecntangh^  ver^'  clearly  t*ovcral  distinct 
idea«  which  are  too  often  confused,  and  destroys,  paat  all 
recovery,  we  iniag^e,  the  doctrine  of  indivisibility. 

Of  the  'law  of  iiiituro,"  a  conceiition  which,  both  tn 
the  ancient  and  in  the  modem  world,  has  been  of  real 
aervic«  to  civilisation,  we  seldom  hear  in  these  days.  Tet 
it  Kjmetimejt  appears  in  unexpected  pliu-es.  Mr  Bryce 
rofere   to  an    Order   in    Council    for  Southern    UhodeMa 


"  In  bU  revtew  ol  Seeivy'i '  ExjHUMion  of  EiiKtoiKl,'  repiinbrd  to  'Crittcnl 
JClweUanl**,'  Tol.  111. 

♦  ^t!«vb  at  DeWBbury.  November  W.  IBim. 
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(Octobm-  M.  1898)  which  diroctM  tht-  Court*  of 
territory  to  be  '  guided  in  civil  cases  between  aatires  "bf 
native  law,  go  far  as  that  Uiw  is  not  repugnant  to  ito/tirol 
justice  or  moi'aUty.  or  to  any  order  mado  by  Her  Maj€«ty 
in  Council' (ii,  171).  Thin  rofcrcnce  i«  an  instance  of 
woalth  of  iHnatration  which  Mr  Brycc  brings  to 
upon  his  Hubjects.  He  tvritas,  too,  with  a  facility  of 
and  urbanity  of  temper  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  his  pagps.  To  paraphrase  what  Mommseu  said  of  Reua. 
we  may  «oy  of  Mr  Brj'<*e  that  he  in  a  true  savant  attbou^ 
he  is  roadablo.  If  it  be  sometimes  felt  that  lii»  ohaptent 
aro  t>aly  himd  Hunniiari^w  uf  tho  obvious,  it  in  seldom  tW 
w»»  Kf t,  in  hiHU>ri<'u-pnlitit'al  wriUug,  anything  at  once  fii 
luoid  and  so  convincing.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  haul 
in  arran).niig  hi.s  material  Mr  Bi*yce  hits  upon  an  idn 
which  is  at  once  luminous  and  novoL 

We  may  take  tut  an  instance  one  of  the  best  cbapten 
in  his  book— that  which  discusses  and  diatingiiiabw 
'  Flexible  and  Rigid  Constitutiona.'  The  old  olassificatioo 
dividiMl  contititutionii  into  '  written '  and  *  UDWritteo**  Huf 
classification  was  nt  auy  rate  obvious.  It  waa  based  ooi 
palpable  distinction.  Everybody  can  ttee  the  differeocv 
between  a  con^itution.  such  as  that  of  the  Cnited  SUUa 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Aiu^tralia,  which  is  embodied  ts 
A  aingle  document ;  and  a  constitution.  HUfh  as  that  of 
England,  which  i»  for  the  most  part  impalpable,  aai 
•rabodicil  in  no  positive  law.  But  tfai-t  diittinction.  thoogt 
obvious,  is  not  clear-cut.  In  all  written  conKtitnl; 
thero  is  an  clement  of  unwritten  usage.  In  all  unwrii 
constitutions  there  is  an  accretion  of  FtAtutok  In  t&r 
case  of  the  British  Con-otitiition  the  succussion.  for  lu- 
Ktanco,  ia  malU'r  of  statute;  the  exerci«e>  of  the  ro: 
veto,  matter  of  custom.  And  the  old  f  Ini^ificatiam,  thoi 
obWou;^  is  not  tomiuous.  It  does  not  indicate  the 
essential  point  of  di^Fereoce.  Mr  Bryce  aeixcc  upon  _ 
point  when  he  dif^tingnisbt.^  between  oondstitution^  whidl 
take  rank  above  the  ordinary  laws  and  eaiuiot  be  changv^ 
by  the  ordinary  legislative  autbonty.  and  constitutimf 
which  pmcued  from  the  same  antboritm  that  make 
ordioarj'  laws  and  are  chaogeafafe  in  the  s&me  way. 
states  of  the  former  dass  th«cv  are  two  kinds  of 
and  two  le^datire  anthoritiea»  the  one  luglier  and 
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kawB  uro  oC  equal  I'unk  and  compcitooco ;  there  is  ono 
legislative  authority  competent  to  panH  laws  in  all  cases 
and  for  all  purposes  (i.  151).  This  18  the  vital  distinction 
'Which  Mr  Bryco  oiubocUce  in  his  ctosaification  of  con- 
stitutions Bs  rigid  and  flexible. 

There  have  been  important  caaes  in  recent  years  which 
brinK  clearly    before    ua    this    diatlnctiou    between    the 
Amorican  and  the  British  Constitution.    Seven  years  ago 
CongresH  tnade  a  very  hannlenu  little  eHfiay  (as  it  neemed 
to  English  standards)  in  democratio  flnanoe.    The  Act  in 
question  imposed  an  incomc-t(ix  of  2  per  coot,  (say  M.  in 
the    pound)  on  all  inpomes   above  800/.    The   legality  of 
the  Act  was  impeached  before  the  Supreme  Court.     Mr 
Choate,  now  Americau  Auibassador  in  this  country,  was 
^  loading  counsel  against  the  tax  ;  and  ho  carried  his  point. 
b8o  much  of  the  Act  wan  detflared  '  un('^>niititution&l '  an  to 
Hm&ke  it  a  dead  letter.     The  Constitution  says, '  all  dutie:^. 
Himporte,  and  excises  shall  ho  uniform  through  the  United 
'     States.'     The  word  •  uniform,"  it  was  arguod,  meant,  not 
^only  that  impoeta  were  to  be  uniform  in  all  {xirtions  of 
bhe  United  States,  but  thai  there  was  to  be  no  gradua- 
tion of  impost  na  botwoon  richer  and  poorer,    TU\is  wa« 
10  course  of  '  triumphant  democracy'  stayed  by  the  dead 
id  of  politicians  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago.    Wlien 
remember  the  comparative  ease  with  which,  a  few 
lontlis  before,  Sir  ^VLlliam  Harcourt's  democratic  budget 
had  pa.H^t<^d  the  British  Parliament,  we  could  not  have  a 
stronger    illustration  of    the  canBer^■ative   force   which 
roeides  in  the  rigid  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  even  the  most  rigid  of  constitutions  is  umde  lo 

treteh  Miitnctinicfl.    Of  thin  process  a  nmuLrkable  inst-aiu'e 

-not  verj'  aueeptable,  we  fear,  to  Mr  Bryce — was  alfonled 

3y  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  May  last  in  what 

[are  called  the  '  Insular  CaMtt.'    The  subsUmtial  questitm 

at  ifisne  wa£  the  power  of  the  Umte<l  Stateo  Government 

rto  hold  colonias;  and  thus  tliu  whole  policy  of  oversea 

wxpansion  was  involved.     Hitherto  expansion  had  been 

thy  states — an  oxpiinsion  by  equaln  to  equals.     Wherever 

IthA  American  flag  went,  there  aim*  went  the  .\merican 

tConstitution.     This  was  understood   to  be  settled  law. 

f  No  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution,'  said  a  previous 

Uecisiou  of  the  Supreme  Court  {in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott 

t.  8tindford).  'to  the  Federal  Uox-emment  to  establish  or 

I    Vol.  HI5.— .Vo.  Jl^ff.  2  u 
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malutain  colonies,  or  to  enlBrgu  iU  limits  except  nytt 
udmisaion  of  new  states.'  Every  political  unit*  added  to 
the  Federation  became,  ipso  facto,  a  stuLo  for  inleraal 
purposee,  and  a  '  territory  '—that  ie,  a  half-way  hoose  to 
H  Htat« — for  federal  purpo«e«.  Every  individual,  in  be- 
coming subject  to  the  American  flag,  acquired  at  the 
same  time  tho  rights,  privileges.  And  immunitieB  of 
American  citixen. 

If  these  rules  had  been  maintained,  then  the  Philip- 
pinoa  and  tbo  other  conquered  islandfl  would  neceesarilj' 
have  been  territories.  As  such  they  would  have  boea 
entitled  at  once  to  elective  iustitutiona,  and  in  course  of 
time  to  direct  roprettvntiition  in  CongreN«i.  The  Filipino> 
would  have  become  American  citizens.  They  would  har^^ 
had  the  right  an  HUch  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  fnjoyed  immuuily  from  all  tariffa.  The  new  poMUw- 
Bions  would  all  have  been  within  the  free-trade  zone  of 
tho  United  States,  and  the  President  would  havo  hod  no 
power  to  iiniKiHe  duties.  Such  a  result  would  ha\-H  cut  at  , 
the  root  of  McKinley's  policy  of  'imperial*  expausro^M 
The  Sujireme  Court,  however,  by  a  majority  of  one,  aoHl 
by  going  behind  the  words  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
doctrine  of  'inherent  wivereignty,"  held  tliat  the  rule"  wr 
have  described  did  not  apply  to  the  case  before  them.  It 
was  very  bold  law,  and,  according  to  tiomo  of  the  greatot 
authorities,  aa  bad  as  it  waa  bold.  Rut  it  met 
necessity. 

Mr  Bryce,  -vvIuhm'.  Iwok  wmi  passing  through  the 
at  the  time,  makes  but  a  brief  reference  to  thia 
interesting  case  (i,  233,  n.).  In  an  earlier  chapter  (t,  34)  h* 
had  referred  to  '  the  obtruHive  inconm^tcncy  *  of  Araericao 
imperialism.  '  It  gives,'  he  aaye,  '  to  thoughtful  men 
among  them  visions  of  mocking  spirits.'  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  who  disMuntud  froiu  the  judgment  of  tho  Conit 
was,  we  may  remark,  among  the  mockers.  He  irontcalbr 
regretted  that  his  prcdecosaor'd  utterances  (in  the  cam 
cited  alMjve)  nmut  einbarrasH  the  present  majority  in 
giving  their  (contrary  decision.  The  more  doubtful  the 
law  in  this  decision,  the  moru  iuteresting  is  the  oaMW 
an  illufltration  of  the  stretching  of  rigid  constitudoi^ 
After  nil,  constitutions  are  made  for  men,  not  men  0^^ 
eon>ttitutions.  If  public  opinion  seta  strongly  enougli  m 
a  certain  direction,  the  courte  which  have  to  iniei 
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the  oongtitutiou  will  fiod  dicoids  of  goin^  in  that  dirar* 
tion.  Tfaoru  oomen  a  timu  whuu  the  most  ngid  oouMlitu- 
tion  most  bend ;  the  flexibility  muat  be  supplied,  an  Mr 
Bryce  sayg,  from  tho  niinds  of  the  judKes.  And  ho  the 
ronstitutiou  Htretclieo.  with  a  wroiich  aud  a  squeak,  and 
*  mocking  Hpirib),'  it  may  be,  to  listen ;  but  it  moves, 

Tho  capacity  of  flexible  coriBtitutiona  for  territorial 
expansion  is  obvious ;  and  in  tho  ctxso  of  states  like  Rome 
nnd  Brtt^iin,  it  ih  one  of  thuir  uuu»pi(.'uous  nicritt<.  But 
just  &a  rigid  coustitutioas  sometimes  bend.  00  flexible 
coniititutious  do  not  always  change.  As  Mr  Bryco  re- 
marks, not  instwhilily  but:  eUwticity  is  their  distinyuish- 
infi  characteristic  There  have  been  times  during  recent 
yeapa  when  conservative  thinkerw  in  this  country  have 
Htig^eeted  restrictions  on  parliamentary  action,  aud  the 
embodimont  of  tho  Constitution,  or  part**  of  it,  in  positive 
law.  At  the  preseuttime  it  ia  the  overburdened  »luggish- 
iietM  rather  than  the  headlong  haste  of  Parliament  of 
which  we  hear.  It  is  curious,  in  connexion  'n'itli  what 
WB8  said  above  of  political  prediction,  to  go  back  even  to 
90  comparatively  rocont  a  work  as  Baffehot's  'English 
Constitution.'  In  1872,  the  year  in  which  ho  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  <if  that  book,  Itagehot  waa 
'  exceedingly  afraid  of  tlio  ignorant  multitude  of  tho  now 
eonstituenci&i.'  In  those  days '  the  (Jouservative  working- 
man  '  was  supposed  to  be  an  invention  of  Lord  Beacons* 
field'.-*  fertile  brain.  The  fact  is  that  in  English  politics 
the  lines  of  cleavage  are  vertical,  not  horizontal  according 
to  social  strata.  This  fortunate  state  of  things  is  due  in 
no  Nnmll  measure  to  tho  elastic  quality  of  a  constitution 
which  has  alTorcIe*!  a  mean-s,  as  Mr  Bryce  says,  of  pre- 
venting or  minimising  revolutioni*  by  meeting  them  half- 
way. 

To  politlciaua  proposing  to  make  fundamental  cbaugBS 
in  niitioual  coustitutionB,  long  Wews  are  ubovu  all  things 
to  be  recommeuded.  These  who  seek  to  recast  the  Conr  j 
stitution,  in  view  of  the  pre.<tent  obliteration  in  soma^ 
degree  of  party  distinctions,  should  i-euiomfier  that  the 
«ame  phase  has  como  aud  gone  bcfor«.  One  of  tha 
greatext  advantages  of  a  flexible  constitution  is  the 
ruadiucss  with  which  it  adjusts  itself  both  to  new  uim- 
ditioHH  within  and  tu  new  needs  without.  This  latter 
reflection  applies  to  a^piratton.^  mid  scheme^  now  b(^u- 
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ning  tu  ussuiiie  iiuporUuice,  for  sotuu  now  shapint; 
Constitution  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  Fedcralioo. 
Mr  Courtney,  in  the  last  chapter  of  hin  book,  diwosaei 
some  acUcmcci,  aud  cornea  to  Uie  conclusion  that  wo  had 

better  wait  :— 

*Tbo  government  of  the  Empire  baa  boon  slowly  devBloiied 
out  of  the  post.  It  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is.  It  >nU 
probably  coutiDue  to  grow,  adapting  Itself  to  new  circum- 
ttancee  and  satisfying  new  necessities.  The  nubordinste  Pti- 
orations  which  have  come  aud  arc  coming  into  being  are  part. 
Imt  only  part,  of  this  iiiovenipnt.  In  the  fulncMH  of  timt'  ibtf 
lutve  come  into  being,  and  it  in  not  yet  Imowu  wliat  they 
he.  .  .  .  We  nmy  wait  and  watch  what  nil!  fulluw,  not 
guthrr  Ktnmbling  in  dnrkni-Mtt,  but  eonaciuus  th»t  we  uaa  pMi 
hut  a  little  forw'ard  on  the  jwith  which  we  may  hope  viU 
pi-esei-ve  in  tin-  Cutui-u  the  cimtimuiy  of  tlic  jiast'  (p.  8221. 

This  is  a  sound  conclusion.    But  that  we  can  peer  only 
a  littlo  forward   is  no  reason   why  wo  should  not,  a* 
occasion  offers,  take  one  or  two  steps  on  the  right 
TheprosentOovemniont  has  missed  at  least  two  occ«sio 
It  hiui  not  seen  its  way  to  crnitfi,  by  u  fusion  of  the  He 
of  Lordfl  (judicial)  and  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  sin; 
finporial  Court  of  Appeal  which  was  promised  in  the 
King's  sp(?ech  last  year.    Nor,  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
intruducixl  thitt  Kession,  has  it  tJikcn  oven  u  tentative 
forward  in  the  direction  of  devolution. 

That  Pni'lianieut,  considered  as  a  legislative  1>ody 
fur  from  cniricnt,  is  t-otiiinon  j^ruund  with  nil  uur  thrt* 
authors.  That  nuch  should  lie  the  cupo  shows  how  easily 
things  jfo  wrong  in  the  host  ordered  conntitntionn.  Tu 
theorist  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Heem  at  fir»t  sight  'admirably  equipjied,*  says  Mr  Bi 
'for  securing  h^gisbition  which  Himll  bi>  excellent  in 
both  of  Substance  and  of  Form'  {ii.  323).  Yet  in 
is  neither.  We  hear  'many  couiplatuts  about  the 
dition  of  the  laws  of  England,  as  to  the  number  of  poini* 
which  remain  unsettled,  hh  to  the  confusion  in  which 
Momo  groat  departments  of  law  lie,  as  to  the  undue  len^ 
of  our  statutes,  tlioir  obscurity,  their  inconsisteucio»,  thfir 
omissions.*  To  which  eomplaints  we  may  add,  as  tna 
shown  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Heview,'  that  psri^ 

•  •  "Ok  Poralrsia  oC  PtriiwmnI,'  Q4t«Ur  tWl. 
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UeDtaty  arreara  are  ac«umuUitJnK  most  seriously.  Tho 
lefi^slative  output  is  deficient  iu  quantity,  no  leRS  than  in 
substance  ane!  in  form.  With  some  of  the  nvwons  for 
thin  deficiency  wo  doalt  iu  the  ttrticlo  we  have  referred  to. 
On  the  subjoct  of  dcBcionciofl  in  ttubntanco  and  form,  Sir 
Conrteuay  lllwrt  is  very  instructive.  His  book  appeals 
for  the  most  part  to  stndeuts  nud  speciollsts,  aud  ivill  be 
found  of  Kreatest  value  by  Ihosci  wlio  are  thiiiuMelves 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures.  But 
the  chapter  (x)  which  dispuases  '  Parliament  a«  a  LegiH- 
lative  Machine '  iihouUl  ho  read  and  conaidered  by  nil  who 
take  any  scrioux  intcnrnt  in  public,  affairs. 

8ir  Courtenay  begins  by  pointing  out,  what  is  not 
always  rRmembered  in  criticisms  of  English  leginlatioii. 
that  •  the  kind  of  laws  with  tho  imikiiig  of  which  Parha- 
mont  iri  mainly  concerned,  are  not  the  kind  of  lavr>i  about 
which  jurists  arc  m  tho  habit  of  speaking  and  writing ' 
(p.  209).  Tlie  niuking  of  '  hiwyer's  law  ' — of  the  ineasuiTpH 
which,  to  use  the  langiuigc  of  legal  jourimls,  'aro  of  miks- 
cial  interest  to  the  iogal  profession '—though  it  is  within 
the  Hphere  uf  Parliament,  in  nevertheleSK,  for  practical 
purposes,  nobody's  biiginess,  and  does  not  get  done. 

'The  8iil>t;tant!al  bu»iue!»  of  Parliftiuout  as  a  lef^islature  is  to 
keep  the  nnwhinery  of  the  State  in  working  order.  And  the 
iBvnt  wfaiph  aro  required  for  this  purpose  belong  to  the 
domain,  not  of  prirste  or  of  criminal  law,  but  of  what  i» 
called  on  the  Coutiucnt  administrative  law '  (p.  210). 

Now  in  countries  wher«  the  legislative  and  executive 
authoritiofl  are  separatMl,  or  where  bureaucracy  is  allowed 
a  free  hand,  this  adminiirtrutivo  law  is  largely  left  to  the 
executive.     In  France,  for  instance. 

'sometimes  the  Preuiilont  of  the  Republic  In  oxpre^ty  given 
pun-er  to  iiialte  resnilations ;  but  ovpii  witlmiifc  any  S[7ocial 
Kuthority  be  luut  ii  general  power  to  make  them  for  the 
purpose  of  conipIetinK  the  statutes,  by  virtue  of  his  Rcneral 
duty  to  execute  tho  law.*  • 

In  Italy,  says  Sir  Coartenay  Ubert,  'the  power  of  the 
executive  oBicials  to  make  regulations  is  even  more  ex- 
tensively used  *  (p.  38).     Of  late  years  Parliament,  in  vary 


*  tfOvrcU'n  '  Gavenimeats  and  Parties  in  Contiacstal  Euivpe,'  1, 
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pity  For  itoelf,  has  shown  Home  tendttncy  io  leave  detaHs 
to  diatutory  rules  or  orders.  But  this  prooees  is  likdy 
to  Ik*  kopt  within  narrow  bounds.     If  the  RnglisbmAiiV 

'  liberty  of  action  is  to  be  aiilu^ted  to  m^traint,  he  prefcn 
tliat  tlio  i-BHtraiiit  eliuuld  bo  impotjod  by  liiwi^  wlilch  have  been 
made  after  public  discussion  in  a  repre.'wiitattve  aeseint 
(p.  80).  '  Rightly  or  wi-ongly  EogUshmon  hnvo  lui  iiist 
durtnist  of  oflk-Jal  discretion,  bu  instinrtive  HccpUci8m  e\ 
bureaucratic  wisdoiu,  and  they  have  carried  this  feeling 
th(>m  into  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies*  (p.'. 

We  agree  with  Sir  Conrtenay  {p.  Sio)  that  the  day  i»" 
unthinkable  whou  u  British  Parliament  would  follow  the 
example  of  th»  French  Axrtenibly,  and  ko  far  divest  Itaelf 
of  direct  control  as  to  enact — 

'  Article  I. — Stilly  dons  are  prohibited. 
'Article  II. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior  i\i  charged 
the  execution  of  this  decree.' 

Our  Parliament,  then,  insiBts  on  considenng  detalU, 
and  for  the  form  of  its  Acts  it  cares  nothing. 

•  If  an  inexperienced  enthusiast  for  Irgrat  symmetry  obeo 
in  piTiposinp  an  amendment',  tliat  his  terms  will  not  affect 
hub^tauoo,  though  thoy  will  improve  the  form,  of  tlie  oUuw. 
he  if>  imimtiently  rebuked  for  occupying  the  time  of  the  Hi 
with  what  "  will  make  no  dilTcronoo." '     (Brycc,  ii,  828.) 


What    the    House    does    diligently   busy    itself   with 
described  by  Sir   Courtenuy  in  a   passage  to  which 
pangs  of  personal  cxiMiricnco  acem  to  lend  peculiar  ai 
mation.    It  in  too  It^ng  for  complete  quotation  here,  bat 
an  extract  must  be  given :— 


4 


'Ittsldo  the  Hotise  tho  Minist«r  Is  battling  nith  amondmi 
tnme  from  enemiea.  anxious  to  make  the  Rill  unworkable 
to  rcduc«  its  operationn  to  a  mininiuui.  otht-ra  from  iodtffcrMt 
friends.  Amendments  are  often  framwd  hastily  without  r^ 
fcrenco  to  grauunitr,  logic,  consistency  or  iotolligibility, 
are  apt  to  be  crowded  in  at  the  Iwgiuning  of  each  i^use 
iientcDCC,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  precedence  In 
Tile  language  of  a  Inw  ought  to  he  preras«,  acennite,  and  eoB* 
sistcut,  but  the  atmoHphere  of  a  crowded  or  heatud  ^imemhty 
ia  not  conducive  to  nicety  or  accuracy  of  expression.  Do- 
eisioos  often  have  to  be  taken  on  the  spm*  of  the  nnmoRt. 
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and  in  viovf  of  the  poBsibility  of  a  nuup  divialoo.  At  last  tbe 
amendmentfi  are  cleared  off  the  paper ;  the  Dew  dauaee.  often 
misiD^  tlie  Hume  quefltions,  aro  diiiposed  of;  and  tlie  much 
buffetefi  praft,  with  tattcrod  mils,  the  deck  yii«uiubor«d  with 
wnx;kage.  iind  with  sovcral  ugly  luoke  in  her  hold,  labonra 
heavUy  into  a  t«iniK)rary  harbour  of  refuge.  Thero  is  ft  8hort 
interval  for  the  uccwftsary  repairs,  and  then  the  struggle 
bei^ina  afcain  at  the  report  stage '  (p.  231). 

Any  port  i»  a  hnven  in  a  storm.    ^Vny  shift  will  be 
resorted  to  by  draft«tmaD  and  HintKter  in  order  to  prevent 
a  total  ivri'ck.     8ir  Courtcnuy  Ilbert  would  not  quarrel, 
L  wo  nrc  sunt,  with  what  hia  friend  Mr  lirycc  Miys: — 

H*Thc  practice  ha^  grown  up  of  dmfting  Tlilbi,  not  id  tho  form 
Hpioct  scientiHcully  appropriate,  but  iu  that  wluch  malcsK  it 
^eaaiest  fur   them   to   be  carried   thraugli   under  the   fire  of 
debate.  .  .  .  To  bury  a  principle  out  of  night  under  a  mass  of 
details:  to  avoid  the  dcc-luratiuu  of  a  principle  by  euactiu^  a 
I    niunber  of  small  provigioos,  which  cover  mo3t  of  the  prac- 
^Mcally  ImiKirtant  ixiin1«i,  yet  do  nut  amount  to  the  dectaration 
^of  a  new  general  rule ;  to  insert  a  uiimber  of  exceptions,  not 
in  theuiHelvtM  de»drable,  but  caleutnted  to  avort  threatened 
faoe«ti1)ty;  to  hide  a  md^stantial  change  under  tlie  cloak  of  a 
refer(>Dcu  to  (rome  ijn>vioii>i  Act  which  is  to  he  iucurpoiiitetl 
with  the  Act  pro)x>se4l  Co  be  pasitetl  .  .  .  these  are  expedient 
which  are  repellent  to  the  scientiiic  can»ci»nce  of  the  drafts-^ 
man,  bnt  which  are  forced  ou  hliu  by  the  w[8lies  of  tlie 
Minif-ter  who  is  iu  charge  of  the  Bill  and  who  foresees  boti 
the  objectioiiH  that  will  be  taken  to  it  and  tlie  opportuuitiee^ 
for  obstructing  it  which  parliainontary  procedure  affords' 
(ii,  880). 

Here  we  aeo  the  legislator  aa  smuggler.  At  other  tiineii 
be  reeortfl  to  the  practice  of  jettison,  keepiug  some  parts 
of  his  carj^o  on  board,  but  throwing  over  others  which, 
ncvertholesa,  are  e^^seutial  to  a  cMiniplete  piece  of  workman- 
abip.  Homotimes  difliculties  are  shirked  or  oinbiguitieai 
rotainod  in  order  to  avoid  debate.  Everybody  remembers 
tJio  long  litigation  that  followed  the  I^)CfLl  Government 
Act,  owing  to  the  doubt  abtnit  the  eligibility  of  women  to 
scats  on  county  councils.  Sir  Conrtcuuy  Ilbert  reveals 
the  fact,  though  in  tho  discreet  obscurity  of  a  footnote 
(p.  2^14).  timt  this  point  was  deliberately  left  in  doubt  for 
the  retMions  juat  name*!. 
B    Are  there  any  practicable  remodioe  for  the  evils  thusj 
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described  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  jri'^ng  greater  efficiency 
ia  Parliament  in  its  cnpacity  of  draftxninn  of  laws';"  Mr 
Bryce  is  Inclined  to  aigli  for  the  Pnetor  with  hia  edict— 
'  the  contral  figure  in  Konian  legn!  hintiiry," '  an  organ  of 
jTovemment  specially  charged  with  thp  duty  of  watchii 
guiding,  and  from  time  to  time  sumraoning  up  ini 
voncitto  form  iho  rtMiiltfl  of  tho  njitunU  developmont 
the  law"  (ii,  •i'S.i).  John  Stuart  Mill  propopcd.  an 
(Joiirtenay  TIbort  romindH  kh.  that  Parliament  should' 
nbdicAte  it«  function  of  amending  Bills,  and  conflue  itself, 
like  Uiu  Koman  Comitiu,  to  voting 'nyu'  or  *  no.'  '  Adt 
goveninumt  fit  for  a  high  HtaiR  of  civilioation  '  \t:ouId,  if 
it  took  Mill's  advice,  entrust  the  drafting  of  its  laivii  to  n 
small  conimittov  of  exi>ert8 :  Parliament  would  content 
itj^lf  with  the  rightif  of  initiation,  rejection,  nnd  cnnct- 
ni»«nt.'  ^1 

It  is,  however,  hai-dly  within  the  nuige  of  practical 
imliticH,  for  renHonR  already  given,  to  KUggotit  that  Parlb^^ 
inent  i^hould  surrender  iu  power  of  amending  Billa  ;  ami 
it  is  iuterctfting  to  know  that  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert— his 
painful  Rxpcrienres  an  Pnrliiimentury  Counsel  to  the 
Treatmry  notwithstanding — considers  that  the  substantial 
improvement*  eflfect.ed  by  the  power  of  amendmout  oiil- 
weigh  the  disadvantages  (p.  233).  Sir  Court«nay  look* 
for  a  remedy  in  the  general  reform  of  parliamentary 
proredure,  and  in  the  more  Bystematio  consMilidntion  of 
statutes.  It  is  easy  to  trace  his  hand  in  the  Xtmi,  and  oue 
of  tlic  best,  of  the  new  rulLw  introduced  by  Mr  Balfour  in 
the  present  wsHion,  that,  namely,  which  provides  for 
Jiutomatic  reference  of  all  Consolidation  Bills  to  a  sell 
committee. 

'  If  the  Coniuiittee  report  that  the  Bill  iuake«  no  ult<>nitii 
hi   tbe  law.  ihc  Bill  nhiill   ntaud  for  third  reading.     IF 
CoQiiuittee  report  that  thn  Bill  makes  any  altemtiona  in  tb^ 
law,  the  disciiKsiou  ou  the  BUI  in  Committee  and  on  Re] 
flball  be  limited  to  those  alterations.' 


Steady  progress  with  consolidation,  which  should  be 
rendered  easier  by  the  adoption  of  thifi  rule,  would  tend 
to  remove  the  confusion  nnd  obscurity  which  are  cauMd 
by  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  on  the  same  subject  and 
by  the  consequent  practice  of  legislation  by  reference. 


% 


*  '  It«pi«6eot«Ur«  Qoveramcnt.'  ch.  r. 
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But  what  is  wiinted  further  i«  uome  means  of  imppor- 
Ing  the  arrangement  nnd  phra.seology  of  each  new  Aut 
before  it  receives  the  royal  aseeut.  Mr  Bryce  tiiakos 
the  suggcfltion — without,  however,  any  greAt  hope  that 
Parliament  ia  likely  t«  consent  to  it — that  each  Act,  after 
it  has  passed  hoth  Houses,  shall  be  referred  to 

*a  ttuiall  rouimitt«e  t-oiisisting  of  skilled  draltsmea  ami  of^ 
skillctl  nienil>cnt  of  hoth  Hoiifes,  who  should  revise  the  fore 
aikI  Innguago  of  the  Act  in  such  wise  as,  without  In  the  least 
ftfTcc-tins  its  Hnbutanro,  to  improve  its  arranitenient  and  itw 
phmscolngy.  the  Aet  iM-ing  formnlly  eubmitte<I  onee  more  to 
both  Hututcs  before  tlit;  i-oynl  assent  wan  given,  so  bm  to  pre- 
vent any  suspieinn  that  a  clianfi^!  of  <mbHtaneB  had  been  niailB* 

Oissiy. 
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Mr  Bi3'<M*  ur},'eH  that  thiw  is  the  rome<Iy  which  'woenw 
Irawt  ini'onMi«tent  with  our  pnrliamenhiry  methods.'  But, 
as  things  are  at  present,  tlie  prospect  of  introducing  an 
iuiditionul  sta^e  in  the  conduct  of  every  Hill  in  earli 
Hou»e  j-;  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with  favour. 

The  present  jiroceilure,  if  the  Intent  pOKNihiHtleii  pro- 
vided by  our  Constitution  wei-e  properly  employed,  would 
of  it«ulf  pnmdo  a  remedy.  The  Coustitution  givCH  us  a 
Second  Cliamber ;  and,  in  theorj",  one  of  the  principal  func- 
tions of  a  Second  Chamber  is  revision.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  dues  not  revitte.  It  rejeeta  or  amendn  when  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  happens  to  be  out  of 
s^-nipathy  with  its  principles.  At  other  times  its  functions 
us  a  legislative  body  are  reduced  to  vanishing  point. 
While  the  Houfio  of  Commons  is  paralysed  from  over- 
work, the  House  of  Lords  is  atrophied  by  lack  of  cmpioy- 
meut.  Vet  the  Second  Chamber  iKiMculiarly  well  qualified 
to  dischnt^e  in  practice  that  function  of  revision  which  in 
theor>'  belongs  to  it  The  House  of  Lords,  for  working 
purposes,  consists  of  men  well  versed  in  affairs,  and  it 
includes  much  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  country.  In 
itei  judicial  capacity  it  bos  to  interpret  the  Acts  which  in 
ite  general  capacity  it  assists  to  make. 

Wo  may  r«fer  in  this  connexion  to  the  multitude  of 

appeals  under  the  Workmen's   Compensation  Act.     No 

small  part  of  the  time  of  one  division  of  the  Court  of 

I     Appeal  has  been  occupied — to  the  great  delay  of  otiicr 

■  bwioc— — with   hearing  question*  of  construction  of  i\ 


\ 
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statute  which  wan  uitoiideci  to  prevent  litigation ;  luid  o^ 
theiie  caees  s  considerable  number  has  been  carried  ujt  to 
the  Houau  of  Lord».     In  a  r(«enfc  vtme  (Vcazey  r.  Chattlc 
c'ouneel  remarked  that  *  it  was  impossible  to  constmo  tl 
Act  in  the  same  way  an  a  lawyer  would  any  other  AcLi 
'It   in  (Msrlainly   difficult    »o    to    do."   said    Lord   Ju8ti( 
Mathew,  adding^, '  I  cad  only  auppose  the  Act  miutt  bai 
been  drafted  when  nil  the  lawyers  wore  away  on  circuit^ 
But  the  luw-Ku-di*  might  have  been  in  their  places  wl 
the  Bill  was  before  their  Uouse ;  and,  if  they  liiul  bestow* 
upon  it  even  a  portion  of  the  attention  which  their  nogU 
afterwards    necossitated,  the    public    convenience    would 
Iiavo    bemi    promoted,  and    Parliament,   as  a   legislntivq^H 
machine,  waved    from  Home  discredit.     If   the    House  o^H 
Lords,  in  short,  were  to  discbar^  its  revisory  functions, 
many  of  the  ovilw  of  the  presient  syntom  would  be  abat«I. 
It  it*  n<)fc  the  Constitvition  that  is  at  fault,  so  much  tis  the 
Hlackness  of  one  of  its  principal  orffaus. 

One  answer  to  this  criticism  would  be,  no  doubt,  tha 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  durir 
the  greater  part  of  a  segsion,  is  neverthelesH  driven  iut 
a  htury  at  the  end.    Even  if  individual  members  of  tha 
House   were   willing    to   postpone   their    holidayn    to 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  of  re^nsion,  neithc 
Mintstcrit  nor  the  House  of  Commoni;  would  thank  them* 
for  the  delay.    Tliis  objection,  and  maiiy  others  of  a  like 
kind,  woultl  be  removed  if  the  principle  of  continuity  from 
session   to  session    were   adopted.      Under   the    existing 
system,  eflicioncy  is   sacrificed  to  hurry-scurry  in  order 
that  Bill»  may  be  rushed  through  before  the  prorogattooj 
comes  to  cut  off  the  session's  work.    Anything  left  over  ii 
abandoned,  and  has  to  be  taken  up  in  another   sesi^ioE 
from   the  very  beginning.     As  wo  argued   in  an  earlier'' 
number  (October  1901),  there  is  neither  sense  nor  principle 
in  this  iwirliaincntary  version  of  Penelope's  web.     It  is 
mere  anachronism,  a  meaningless  survival  from  the  time 
when  every  new  session  was  a  new  Parliament.    Tt 
Prime  Minister  m  known  from  hi«  public  utterances  to  bd" 
strongly  in   favour   of  correcting    this   at>sui-dity.     It  js 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reform  was  not  included 
the  proposals  submitted  to  the  House  of  ComniouH. 

The  defect!}  of  Parliament  aa  a  legislative  machine 
with  which  we  have  hecu4eRlm¥;,o,re  due  to  many  cause 
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A  cause  to  which  Mr  Balfour  in  all  his  sp«och(M  on  the, 
tmbjtK-t  refers  is  the  number  of  members  who  in  thea( 
dayK  di>Kir«  to  bo  heanl  on  everj-  question.  Ijpj^inlation ' 
by  a  committee  of  six ty  might  be  worknuintike  ;  legisla- 
tion by  a  comxiutt«o  of  six  hundred  can  hardly  b«  eo. 
But  here  a  eurionn  fact  m«y  be  notired.  Private  memben*, 
though  they  are  more  roriRequential  than  in  old  Aayt*.  are 
of  Ie*ts  coni«equeuce.  They  work  harder;  they  talk  more; 
they  count  Ions.  Mr  Bryce,  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  and 
Mr  Courtney,  all  nKf"™*  ">  remarking  upon  a  eonsiderablB 
inrreasse  of  the  power  of  the  (Vibinrt  ;i«  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then;  in  uurtainly  nothing  in  the  no^v  ruletf 
whicJi  is  oaIculate<l  to  arrei^t  thbt  tendency-  Rnther  mi};ht ' 
a  cynical  critic  of  them  tiay,  x^-ith  coiiniderahle  truth,  that 
Miniatent  luivo  Moujcht  to  induce  moinlwM-s,  by  upiiealK  to 
their  oaee  and  comfort,  to  part  with  yet  more  of  their 
powoFK.  Members  will  dine  more  at  their  ease,  and  will 
upend  more  fnsely  the  '  week-end '  in  the  country.  These 
are  boons,  no  doubt ;  but  the  price  m  a  curtailment  of 
quostions  and  the  postponement  of  the  private  mombor'ii 
day  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  when  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  make  or  keep  a  House.  Hir  Courtenay 
Ilbert  traces  the  proceHo  of  cxtinfruiKbing  the  private 
member  back  to  the  middle  of  last  eentury.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  talking  to  Mr  Nassau  Senior,  about  the  year  I8n5. 
in  reported  to  have  said  : — 

'  When  I  was  first  In  Parliaiueut.  tweuty*t»ovea  yuarK  ago,  tli» 
fuuctioos  of  the  Qovemmeut  were  ehieQy  executive.  CliaQgea 
in  our  la^^6  were  proposed  by  (D<lepeiid«nt  member*),  and 
carried,  nut  aa  party  queatjona,  by  the  combined  action  of  both 
nidea  of  th<>  IlouftO.  Now  when  an  Independent  metnlxir  brlufn 
forvrard  a  .<<ahject,  it  is  not  to  propoee  himself  a  nieanire,  but 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Government.'  * 

■  Since  Sir  Charles  Wood  Hpoke,  the  shiLre  of  the  exe- 
^^ntive  Government  in  the  work  of  legislation  ha»  very 
^^Ratly  increased.  In  the  laat.  ^e^iun  of  Parliament  only 
ono  private  members'  Act  of  any  importance  (the  Chil- 
dren's Liquor  Act)  was  passed,  and  that  h*ul  to  be  turned 
abnoKt  inaido  out  by  its  promoter  tn  order  to  obtain 
the  acqalesceac«  of  the  execntive.    Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert 
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prints  aD   instructive  table  {p.  215),  which   sliows  i 
although  private  members'  BUU  largely  outnuniber  ' 
emment  BiUs.  the  proportion  of  the  former  which  beconM 
law   is,    by  comparinon.    t^xtrumcly   tnnaiL      Tfao   private 
membur,  as  we   have  Haiti,    hax   more  aspimtions 
of  old,  but  he  is  able  to  accomplish  far  Jess. 

Thin  is  nil  lu^ptset  of  recout  L«!i8titutioual  develop* 
which  attracts  tmicb  attention  from  Mr  Courtney.  His 
nccwunt  of  'The  Working  Constitution'  in  for  the  mo«l 
part  n  plain  stat'Oment  of  facts,  presented  with  careful 
detail  and  aoldom  oulivcued  with '  pletuuuit  resting-place^' 
The  voUimo  would  form  Jin  instr-uctivG  text-book  in  ychtvol- 
und  colleger,  and  all  publicistM  will  find  it  a  conveniom 
book  of  I'efei'ence.  We  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
eommond  it  to  any  'general  reader*  whoso  t-a^to  doi'< 
uot  lie  in  the  direction  of  enickiit-t  biscuitM.  But  Itlr 
Courtney's  occassional  divagations  are  interesting.  Hd 
attributes  the  decline  of  the  i>rivato  member  not  ho  mucli 
to  any  genural  slromu  of  tenduuuy  aa  to  [lerHoniil  causes. 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  severittH 
of  an  outtjider  who  oui:e  was  in,  ho  seott  that  the  pnrac^' 
member  is  no  longer  the  man  he  used  to  be.  *  It  is  dioit 
j>robablt>  that  [irivate  inen»lw»rs  have  for  a  time  falleti 
below  tlieir  predecessors  than  that  the  field  for  tbrir 
action  is  exhausted'  (p.  165).  The  remedy  auggeatetl 
by  Ml"  Courtney  for  all  parliamentarj-  evils,  ns  tho*- 
familiar  with  his  ^-iows  will  hardly  need  to  be  told,  i«_ 
proportional  representation. 


'What  is  impoi'tant  is  that  iusteiul  of  lutTJnK  so  many 
bore  on  ca«h  side,  so  bound  and  tied,  so  labelled  oud  tick« 
so  numbered  as  to  be  coramoaly  luei-o  ]*awus  For  the  pl»yen. 
there  would  1>c  sent  to  tho  flonw!  of  Cnmmeos  so  many 
ami  indepemlent  embcxlimento  of  tJie  aetivo  and  tndependi 
votera  who  chose  them'  (p.  153). 


Wt<J^ 

r  orti^H 


We  do  not  quite  see  how  Mr  Courtney  is  going  ti> 
guarantee  either  his  'independent  voters'  or  their  'in- 
dependent embodiments.'  The  manipulation  of  th* 
American  Constitution  by  party -managers  is  full  of 
instruction  from  this  point  of  i-iew.  But  Buppose  that 
a  system  could  be  deinsed  for  ensuring  the  presence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  070  members  aa  independent 
^  Mr  Courtney  himself;  is  it  certain  that  tho  oflicit 
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of  the  UoUBe  as  a  li^islativc  macliiuc  would  be  iuvi-oused 
thereby  ?  Wo  very  much  doubt  it-  Each  of  the  670  in 
turn  niigbt  hav»  the  ino»t  uxcelleut  legltilativG  pi-ojeL'tti, 
but  there  would  alwayn  be  669  independent  crtticH 
wanting  to  kuow  the  reason  why.  Mr  Courtney's  counter- 
assurances  aro  not  convinciug  : — 

*  It  Is  not  bclioved  that  the  diHIculty  of  conducting  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  b«  scrioualy  increased.  The  new 
freedom  would  bring  a  new  senne  of  renponsilrility '  (p.  154). 

But  of  roepousibility  to  whom?  To  the  'independent 
voteru,'  we  suppoM*,  who  eic  kt/potheni  would  like  their 
embcKliments  to  be  '  itidKpendmit'  iilso.  An  HSKeiubly 
uf  party  men  \s  not  in  ail  redpcct^  a  lovely  spectacle  or 
All  ofifective  machine.  But  an  assembly  of  the  alternative 
[katieni  Hugg<>st4^  would  be  u  iimcbine  with  lui  many 
cranks  that  it  might  not  go  round  at  »U. 

The  practical  monopoly  of  leginlation  by  tho  Govurii- 
ment  HUggeeta  other  questions,  and  entails  other  conse- 
qaences  than  the  decay  of  the  privnt*  member.  '  Tho 
efUcicut  secret  of  the  Eug)i»h  Constitution.'  according  to 
Bagehot,  'way  bo  deecnbed  as  the  close  union,  the  nearly 
complet*;  fimton,  of  tlie  exeeuttve  and  legislative  jKiwerx.* 
The  fusion  has  l>eeonie  more  complete  sutce  Bagehot 
wrote  (in  18(i6-ti).  It  is,  n»  hu  iK>int4'(l  out,  tint  ttpt^tifir 
quality  of  Cabinet  Uovemment,  Just  as  the  independence 
of  the  legislutivn  and  executive  powers  \h  the  spociftc 
quality  uf  Preitideutial  Government.  It.s  lulvantageii 
are  well  known  aud  admitted.  Heceut  evente  and  ten- 
doncicK  HUggetft  wimo  of  it>«  diKiulvinitage-t.  If  Parlia- 
ment ia  overburdened,  Miuiateni.  or  at  any  rate  tho 
prim^iiukl  Minititers,  are  uverburdttued  nUu.  The  ofliro 
of  Prime  Minister,  tm  it  wu-h  understood  and  filled  in 
former  dny^.  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Lord  Ko>»e- 
bery's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  known  : — 

*  It  is  more  thiiu  doubtful  if  it  be  ix>ssible  in  thiit  generation, 
when  the  Imniena  of  empire  and  of  office  have  so  incalculably 
gronii,  for  sny  Prituo  Miulster  to  dis/^harge  thi*  duties  of  his 
hiith  post  witlt  the  saiue  tborougliness  or  in  ths  riame  spirit  as 
Peel.  To  do  so  would  demand  more  time  and  utr^nglh  than 
any  man  has  at  hi»  command.  ...  In  tlie^e  days  of  instant, 
conilnnuuki.  ami  min>lentiuK  pressure,  tho  very  tradition  of 
such  a  mtuister  has  almost  dei»irted ;   iudeed,  it  would  be 
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impoaaible  to  be  so  paternal  and  iibiqtutoiis.  A  mutistar  m 
thoeo  dayu  would  b«>  pn<;>ariitg  or  dolivvrbig  a  spoocli  iu  thfl 
country,  when  Peel  would  be  writiuK  ininutee  of  policy  £<i| 
tiio  I'BiriotLe  departments.'     ('Sir  Robert  Pool,'  pp.  27,  29.)        J 

Mr  Courtney  marks  the  samp  difference,  thoujfb,  1ik4 
Lord  RojMibury,  hu  nifL-rs  to  Mr  Gladstone's  flrat  premierl 
rthip  ae  continuing  the  traditianjs  of  Peel  (p.  117).    Bilfl 
not  all  Ministers  have  the  restless  ener)^'  and  powerfJ 
physiqite  of  Mi'  Glad^ttone.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is^ 
case  iu  which  wo  may  well  '  thank    God    that   we    have 
a  House  of  Lords."    A   Prim©  Minister  in  that   House, 
not  being*  burdened  with  the  legislative  labours   of  the 
Commons,  is  free  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  executi 
functiona.     Whether  this  freedom  i»  in  fact  possessed 
UHed  it  would  be  invidious  to  inquire.     But  in  any 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  npon  a  Premier  in  t 
Houao  of  Lurda  tht:  burden  of  legi.slative  rerfpousibilit 
OS  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  is  eonsiderab 
and,  except  in  RpeeiaUy  favourable  circumstanoeR,  it;  n 
rendered  easier  or  leas  irksome  by  the  fact  that,  while  tl 
responsibility  in  hi«,  the  eflfectivc  power  reata  with 
leading  uolleagiie  in  the  Commons.    It  may  well  be  doub 
therefore,    ^I'hether   that  fusion    of  the   legislative 
executive    powen*   wliich    is   one   of    the    dis 
features  of  our  constitution,  and  which  tends  every 
to  become  absolute,  merits  all  the  unreserved  praise  which 
some  writers  have  given  it.    Lord   Randolph  Charchill. 
in  addiTH^iug    an    audience   at   one   of  the    L'nivorsitiett. 
:td\-iHe<l  them  to  think  as  much  as  they  could  during  th^^H 
Ktudent-days.     If  they  went  into  public  life,  he  said,  the^^ 
would  never  again  have  any  time  to  think.     This  is  the 
moflt  charitable  explanation  to  offer  of  f4nmB  of  the  wn 
of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the   executive  which 
characterised  the  Houth  African  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

At  a  time  when  the  executive  has  admittedly 
lacking  iu  forethought  and  preparation,  it  may  seem 
inappropriate  to  suggettt  that  itM  powers  are  in  some 
respects  unduly  restricted.  Yet  this  is  a  conclusion  which 
many  observers  have  drawn — and  among  tbem  are  some 
of  thoK«  who  have  been  most  behind  the  scenes — from  the 
course  of  recent  event*.  Thuro  iire  occaaiona  when  a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.  But  a  Power  whose  executive  aud 
Jeffiaititive  functions  are  tused  w  «eldom  able  to  work 
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timely  stitch.  The  present  Govemmeut^  when 
charge*!  with  siipinoncss  or  dilatorinees  or  inadequate 
preparation,  httH  gcnorully  dofuudud  itnelf  by  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  carrying  public  opinion  with  it  at  each 
stage.  The  executive  roquircj)  to  tjiko  Parliament  into 
it«  confidence ;  but  thij*  can  only  be  done,  under  our  con- 
stitution, by  shouting  from  the  houeetopH.  Yet  where 
expenditure  of  money  is  not  immediately  involved — as  in 
the  cose  of  treaties — the  power  of  the  executive  ia  uu- 
liiuit«:d.  There  in  something  itlogicni  in  the  position  thnt, 
whereas  the  executive,  in  the  case  of  a  far-reaching 
lillinncc  with  Japan,  is  able  to  confront  Pnpiiam,ent  and 
public  opinion  with  the  uccoinpliKhed  fact,  it  dared  not 
(and  in  some  measure  could  not)  move  a  man  or  even  buy 
a  mule  in  South  Africa  for  foar  of  being  in  advance  of 
public  opinion.  lu  the  reault  the  Britiwh  Govumment 
wa-H  abreaHt  of  public  opinion,  but  a  good  il«al  l>ehind  the 
Boers.  Bagehot  perceived  the  nature  of  the  lucousistency 
which  wo  have  noticed,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
book  suggested  that  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  amended 
in  the  senae  of  restricting  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  incon- 
«iHteni*y  might  not  be  cured  in  un  opposite  fashion. 

We  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  point  fi-om  which  we 
started.  If  groater  oftidency  b«  indcixl  required,  it  must 
come — ^iu  constitutional  as  in  other  matters — froiii  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  Every  people,  it  may  bo  said,  has  the 
form  of  governnienlitdesiirveM.  The  British  Cuustitution 
js  the  expression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity 
of  the  British  people  for  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  its 
national  life.  Hitherto  the  Constitution  has  adjusted 
itself  -with  n  minimum  of  fricticm  and  dnlay  to  thi>  nation's 
needs  and  growth.  It  is  now  passing  through  u  time  of 
vero  trial;  but  if  the  political  genius  and  national 
cbaTHCter  of  the  Britush  pt^uplo  l>u  uiiinipaired,  it  nhnuld 
BtQl  be  possible  so  to  develope  the  Constitution  as  to  com- 

e  imperial  solidarity  with  local  liberty,  and  democracy 
with  administrative  and  legislative  efficiency. 
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1.  Poem*.   By  Stephen  Phillips.  London  :  John  Lane,  11 

2.  Paolo  and  Francesco.  A  Tragedy  m  Four  Aots.   By  1 
Bome.    London :  John  Lano.  1000. 

3.  Herod.     A    Tragedy.     By  the   same.      London :    Jol 
Lane.  1901. 

■1.  tlyssts.     A   Drama  iu   a  Prologue  and  Three  Ac 
By  the  sam^.     London  :  John  Lane,  1002. 

Trk  prineiple  u£  dtwIruL-tiuu  in  the  principle  of  life.  It 
your  business,  if  you  are  bringing  a  new  force  iiiU»  t 
world,  to  liugiii  by  killing,  or  at  lea»t  wounding,  u  tru< 
tiou,  even  if  the  tra<litiou  onco  had  oil  the  Wrtues.  The 
was  never  a  dragon  that  Perseus  or  8t  George  killed 
which  had  not  been  a  foutri;  of  constir^-atiKiu  and  a  moral 
Hupport.  Perseurt  or  St  George,  it  has  never  thoroughly 
been  underatood,  watt  only  able  to  kill  him  because  I 
day  was  over,  and  he  was  getting  behind  the  tiniec? 
Dragons  in  their  old  ngi;  grow  wouk,  and  their  teeth  drop 
out  before  the  epear  strikes  through  the  roofd  of  their 
mouths.  It  is  not  always  even  so  hard  and  heroic 
put  them  to  death  as  is  generally  supposed.  Bat  it 
eMential. 

In  poetry  there  ih,  indeed,  the  great  unformulat 
tradition  by  which  all  poetry  may  be  recognwetl,  in  ^'irt 
of  which  all  potitx  uro  of  the  «iune  ruee,  aa  all  well-b: 
]>orfK>nt;  are  akin.  But  iu  exaet  opi>OBition  to  thi«  t 
lion,  which  I'linnot  lie  dated,  there  is  a  littfrary  trnditit 
new  in  every  age,  and  at  the  most  of  only  tempera. 
value.    The  writers  who  foutid  traditions  are  mostly  good 

writers;  but  tho  greatest  writiTH  inspire  puets  witho 
founding  traditions.  When  Wordsworth  destroyed 
tradition  of  Pope  he  founded  a  new  tradition  of 
own,  which  has  been  fatal  to  every-  ditjciple.  Keatu 
Shelley  made  no  schools;  we  feel  their  inllueuce  to-day 
in  every  writer  of  fine  English  verse.  Tennyrt€)n  founiU-d 
a  ti*adition  of  hie  own,  which  has  helped  more  indifferent 
and  uninspired  poets  to  pass  themselves  off  as  exeollont 
and  ituipired  poetM  than  almost  any  othur  tradition  in 
stry.  Tennyson's  work  aeenis  to  be  the  kind  of  wo 
Ich  one  can  do  if  one  takes  trouble  enongh.    So; 

imes  it  is ;  but,  after  aVV,  Wi  tmy  one  done  It  quite 
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well?  is  thoro  not  always  some  o^^ontiol  thing  left  out? 
Nothing  was  ever  so  easy  to  copy,  and  to  copy  well,  well 
enough  to  take  in  tho  ignornnt.  Now  the  appeal  of 
poetry  must  always  be  chiefly  to  the  ignorant,  for  in  no 
age  have  thoro  boon  enough  discriminating  people  to 
makti  what  is  callod  a  publio  ;  that  is,  if  we  are  Kpeaking 
of  the  appeal  of  the  work  of  any  »ingle  generation  to 
that  generation.  People  to-day  have  Keats  on  their  table 
instead  of  Robert  Montgomery,  and  some  of  them  are 
oven  beginning  to  huvo  JJr  Bridges  initttuid  of  Uobert 
Lord  Lytton,  because  they  have  been  told  what  to  read 
by  the  people  whose  judgment*  really  matter,  and  whoso 
judgments  only  wait  for  a  little  of  the  corroboration  of 
time.  But  the  popuLir  poet  of  a  generation,  or  of  a  given 
^  moment  of  that  generation,  is  never  chosen  because  of 
Bliis  merit ;  if  he  happens  to  have  merit,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tennyson,  or  as  in  tho  case  of  Victor  Hugo,  that  is  a 

» matter  largely  beside  the  question.  The  mob  is  not 
logical  enough  or  thorough-going  enough  to  choose 
plways  the  womt.  On  the  contrary,  the  mob  frequently 
irtiooaea  a  writer  of  merit,  a  writer  who  desorvca  tempered 
praise  as  well  oa  not  unmeasured  reproof. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  originality, 

even  tf  a  triile  meretricious,  is  likely  to  succeed  where 

quiet  merit  passes  unobserved.    In  verse,  at  all  events, 

iet  merit  (not  i>orhap8  so  entirely  admirable  a  thing  in 

an  art  justly  called  *  inspired  *)  has  every  chance  of  sue 

here  true  originality  will  but  disconcert  the  reader  of 

ry  who  has  come  to  love  certain  fonuulaa,  the  formu- 

of  his  masters,  which  seem  to  him,  oa  every  form  of 

th  muat  seem  to  'young  ignorance  and  old  custom,* 

,forma  immortal  in  themselves.    That  there  is  an  eternal 

bat  certainly  invisible  beauty,  it  is  the  joy  of  tho  artist  to 

lieve.    It  is  often  well  for  him  to  believe  also  that  the 

y  by  which  he  apprehends  infinite  light  is  itself  the 

eeeontial  light.    But  a  limitation,  which  in  the  artist  ia 

oft«u  strength,  shutting  him  in  the  more  securely  on  hia 

own  path,  is  in  the  critic  mere  weakness  of  sight,  an 

unixurdonablo  blindness.     In  no  two  ages  of  the  world 

has  tho  eternal  beauty  manifested  itself  under  tho  same 

irm.    A  classic  beauty  of  order  to  Sophocles,  a  Gothic 

uty  of  exuberant  and  elaborate  life  to  Shakespeare, 

rfume  to  Ilatiz.  a  Aelf-consumiug  Qntno  to  Catullus,  if. 

Vol.  105.-^^0.  390.  2  f. 
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oatare^too  rererent  to  be  a  lorer. 

the  pjataaic  *■— '*^**™"  of  hi£  affection. 

Tbe  problem  of  "Mr  Scapfaen  Phillips  Uee  in  ifae  ansmr 

to  two  qjatatioami  what  ooaatiates  ori(Hiud  poetry?  sod. 

what  tuiMlilalBS  draaalao  poefayf    It  is  to  the  bar  of 

(these  two  qne>tiot»    that  we  propose  to   snmmon  ULr 
TfatUips. 

First,  let  ns  stats  tiie  case  for  the  defence.  Tomiti; 
to  the  prosa-aotiees  at  the  end  of  Mr  Phillips'  variouft 
voluues,  w«  leam  that,  to  the  *  Daily  Cbronielo,'  'Chrift 
in  Hades '  *  has  the  Sopboefean  dnqUdtT-  ao  full  of  sabtlp 
suggeatiom,  asd  the  Laerstiaa  soleiBnity  no  full  of  saddea 
lovdinesejaikdtheresidtiBViniaiaa.'  Mr  Churton  CoUias, 
in  the  'Pall  Mall  Gaastte,'  is  sure  that '  it  may  be  aabif 
thnt    no   poet   has   made   Ina  lUbut  -witii  a  volume 

'-which  is  at  onoe  of  soch  extraordinarT  merit  ajid  »o  rirk 
in  promise '  as  tbe  *  Poema.'  The  '  Times '  finds  in  it 
iudiAnaUe  quality  which  wt^fc»*  for  permanenoe*; 
'  Globe,'  *  an  afanoet  Shakcopcajeaii  tenderness  and  beBiit7. 
•  Here  is  real  poetic  ochieTOinont — the  vorituble  goU  of 
song,'  cries  the  *  Spectator ' :  and  *  Literature  '  aaserta  thst 
'  no  man  in  our  generation,  and  few  in  any  geoieracioa. 
hare  written  better  than  this.'  The  famous  aamm 
bnm^it  in  for  iDcidental  oomparisou.  on  hardly  less  tbiD 
terms  of  equaiitx,  are.  not  oiUy.  as  we  have  seen,  Shsfce- 
spearo,  Sophoclee.  LucretiBB.  and  Virgil,  but  also  Daaie 

^  Milton,  Lander,  and  Buuuutfu  Of  '  Paolo  and  FraDCflKs ' 
wo  are  told  by  Mr  Williana  Aivherin  tbe  '  Daily  Chroniete' 
tlxat>here'^i&rFHiUip6ba«  achieved  the  impossible.  Sar^ 
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coulil  uot  have  ordercMl  the  action  more  iikilfully,  Tenny- 
Bon  could  not  have  clothed  the  pasaiou  in  words  of  purer 
lovolincss.'  In  the  '  Morning  Post '  Mr  Owon  Seaman  tells 
us  that  *Mr  Phillips  htis  written  a  great  dramatio  poetQ 
which  happens  also  to  be  a  great  poetic  drama.  We  are 
juMtiBnd  ill  Hpeoking'  of  Mr  PhilHpH"  af^hiuvumcnt  ft»  Rorao- 
thing  >vithout  pai-allel  in  our  age,*  Mr  Churton  (xillins, 
iii  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  says  that, '  magnificent  a»  was 
the  promise  of '  the  eorlier  poonis,  he '  was  not  proparod  for 
such  an  achievement  as  the  present  work.'    He  Knd«  tliat 

*  it  -unquestionably  plai-eK  Mr  Phillips  in  the  first  rank  of 
modem  dramatista  and  of  modem  poetry.  It  does  more, 
it  claims  his  kinahip  with  the  aritttocrata  of  his  art,  with 
Sophotrles  and  with  Dant<?.'  Mr  Sidney  Colvin,  in  the 
*,>'iaotecnth  Cent  my,"  tells  us  that  'to  the  rich  poetical 
production  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  seems'  to  him 
'  that  Mr  Phillips  Iiain  added  that  which  was  hitherto 
lacking — notwithstanding  so  many  attempts  made  by 
famous  men — namely,  a  poetical  play  of  the  highest 
quality,  strictly  designed  for,  and  expressly  suited  to.  the 
Btage.'    Mr  William  Archer,  in  the  '  World,'  discovers  tn 

*  Herod'  'the  elder  Duma^  speaking  with  the  voice  of 
Milton ' ;  while  the  '  Daily  Gi-aphic'  the  '  Globe.'  aud  the 

*  Athepgium,'  as  with  one  voice,  announce  in  it  *an  inten- 
sity which  entitles  it  to  rank  with  the  works  of  Webster 
and  Chapman,'  and  assert  that '  its  grim  imag^atiou  and 
fantasy  may  be  coropai-cd  with  that  of  Wobster,'  and  that 
*it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "The  Duclie»s  of 
Malii." '  To  the  '  Moraing  l«ad<?r '  it  is  •  splendidly  opulent 
in  conception;  perfect  in  «on«tru<;tiou;  far  beyond,  all 
contemporary  English  effort  in  the  aptitude  of  its  vcr»u 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  stage.'  Of  '  L'lyssos'  we  have 
no  prftss-nuticcH  at  hand,  but  we  see  from  an  ndverti»e- 
nient  in  the  '  Westminster  Gazette,'  entitled  '  Is  modem 
poetry  read  ? ',  that  one  London  booksollor  is  said  to 
bave  ordered  three  time*  as  many  copies  as  he  '  would 
liave  taken  of  a  now  poem  by  Tennyson,  four  times  as 
many  aa  for  one  by  Swinburne,  six  times  as  many  as 
for  one  by  Browning.'    Let  this  end  the  case  for  the 

a    dfff onco- 

H  Poetry  is  an  act  of  creation  which  the  poet  shares  with 
m  none  other  among  God's  creatures.  Poetical  feeling  is 
L  a  sensibility  which  the  poet  may  shore  with  the  green- 
H  2  L  2 
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grocer  walking  «rm-in-artu  \*-ith  hw  wfe,  in  Hyde  Purk, 
at  twilijfht  on  Sunday.  To  express  poetical  feeling  in 
verso  i»  not  to  make  poetry.  Poetical  feeling  can  he 
rendered  with  viir^'ing  ttucccMfi;  it  ran  be  trained,  im- 
proved, made  the  most  of:  poetry  exista.  Bat  aa  there 
ia  nothing  that  ha«  not  been  finely  done  that  cannot  be 
tamely  ropiod,  so  in  pnstry  we  have  continually  before  us 
copies  or  parapliras<?8  which  are  oft«n  inures  sui'ce^sful  in 
their  appeal  to  the  public  than  the  origioals  which  han 
inspired  them.  And,  hk  all  but  thp  be«tt  judfi^es  in  painting 
can  be  imposed  upon  by  a  finely  executed  ropy  of  a 
maHterpioco,  so  in  poetry  ull  but  the  beet  judf^e?  are  often 
imposed  upon  by  work  done  conscientiously  and  tastcfotly 
after  good  models.  We  can  imagine  tho  i-eader  nf  Mr 
Phillip** '  Poems'  paiwinp  before  a  lino  or  a  passage,  and 
saying,  That  has  almost  the  ring  of  I^ndor.  Anotbrr 
reader  will  go  a  stop  further,  and  say,  It  follon-s  Lundor 
so  cloMply  that  it  is  hs  good  na  Landor.  The  thii-d  rwclpr 
will  content  liimself  with  sajnng.  It  is  as  good  as  I^nndor. 
And  as  he  says  it.  you  will  not  suspoct  what  reaJlj*  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  compliment ;  you  will  imagine  to  younelf 
something  different  from  Landor,  but  as  good  ha  liwn^lof 
in  a  ditTuront  way. 

Now  Mr  Phillips'  poetry  ia  of  the  kind  that  sec 
when  we  hoar  it  for  the  first  time,  to  be  vaguely  familt 
Wo  «^nnot  i-emerabor  where  we  have  hoard  it;  we  cannot 
remember  if  wo  have  heard  it  just  as  it  is,  or  if  it  merclr 
recalls  something  else.  But  we  are  at  once  diepobed  to 
nay.  It  is  poetry,  because  It  reminds  us  of  other  poeti? 
that  we  have  read.  There  is  a  profound  sense  in  which 
all  poetry  is  alike  ;  in  which  Villon  may  be  rocogniaed  by 
his  inner  likeness,  as  well  as  by  bts  outer  unlikeness,  to 
Homer,  while  Scott  8hall  be  disereditrod  by  his  outer  like- 
ness, as  well  as  by  his  inner  unlikeness,  to  Homer.  But 
the  poetry  that  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  resemblaDcr 
to  other  poetry  must  always  be  second-rate  work,  becauw 
it  is  work  done  at  second-hand,  work  which  luui  oonw 
into  the  world  a  foundling,  and  has  had  to  adopt  anoUii 
man's  house  for  its  maintenance. 

The  most  conspicuous  influence  on  Mr  Stephen  Philli; 
in  bifi  *  Poems  *  is  Tennyson,  and  not  the  mature  TennyMOi 
but  the  Tennyson  of  *  CEnone,'  Tennyson  at  twenty-thiw. 
T&ke  these  tines,  which  represent  the  low  average,  hardly 
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it,  of  '  CEnone,'  and  read  them  carefully,  weigbmg  all 
their  cadonceH : 

*  O  motlier,  hear  nie  yet  twfore  I  die. 
Hath  ho  not  trwom  his  love  a  thouftand  tinii^, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Bv'n  on  thin  hand,  and  .•iittine'  on  tlm  stone  ? 
Seal'd  it  wirh  kisses?  water'd  it  with  tear^iy 
O  tuppy  teant,  and  how  unlike  Ut  thtwel 
O  happy  Heaven,  Imw  i-auat  thou  wee  my  fttcoj* 
O  happy  earth,  how  caUMt  thou  bear  my  weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thuu  t^vcr-floating  cloud. 
There  are  uiiouKh  uulmppy  on  thia  earth, 
Paas  hy  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live  : 

1  pray  thoe,  iiass  before  my  light  of  Ufo, 
And  »liAdnw  nit  my  soul,  tliat  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighe^t  heavy  on  the  heart  wlthtn, 
Weigh  heavy  on  »iy  eyelids  ;  let  uie  die.' 

Now  read  carefully  these  lines  from  '  Marpessa.'  and 
'  woigh  every  cadence,  comparing  it  with  the  cadences  of 
I  Tennyson : 

'  I  should  expect  thee  by  tlie  Western  bay, 
Faded,  not  sure  of  thoe,  with  dettpernte  soilleB, 
And  pitiful  di*vieen  of  my  dress 
Or  faahion  of  my  hair:  thou  wouldat  grow  kind  ; 
Most  bitter  to  a  woman  that  ivas  lovctl. 
I  must  ensnare  thee  to  my  arms,  and  touch 
Thy  pity,  to  but  hold  the*  to  my  heart. 
But  if  T  live  with  Idas,  thwi  we  tivo 
On  the  low  earth  shall  prosper  hand  in  hand 
In  odoun*  of  the  open  field,  and  live 
In  ponc-vfiU  utiise»  »f  the  farm,  and  watch 
The  pastoral  Helds  bumm)  by  the  netting  min. 
And  he  shall  give  uie  iML^-fiouatu  children,  not 
Some  i-adiunt  god  tlint  will  deKpLso  me  qidte. 
But  elamberint;  hmbH  and  little  hearts  tliat  err.' 

But  for  the  awkward  line  ending  with  the  won! 
'quite,'  it  would  be  possible  to  read  out  those  two  poKMiige;* 
and  to  puzzle  the  hearer  aa  to  which  was  Tcun^ftou  and 
which  Mr  Phillips.  It  may  l)o  Maid  that  we  are  payini; 
Mr  PhilUps  a  hi|;rh  compliment  by  saying  that  hia  venm* 
might  be  mistjikou  for  the  ver»c  of  Tennyson,  la  iU  after 
all,  a  compliment?  Would  it  be  a  true  compliment  if 
re  were  able  to  quote  from  Mr   PhillipM  lines  re?<embUng 
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tlicuH)  lin^H.  which  wo  take  from  ono  of  the  finor  p&rU  6t 
'(Euono*? 

"Then  to  the  bower  they  came. 

Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth -swai-dei]  bower. 

And  nt  thetr  foot  the  croc-tis  brake  like  flret 

Violet,  flrmaniciui,  and  asphodel, 

Lotos  aud  lUkis :  and  a  wind  &roM.* 

That  in  (tUU  Toimjwon  at  twenty-tbroe,  a   luMcIot 
hixuriant  Tennyson.     Hut  take  him  ten  years  later; 
the  concluding  lines  of  *  Ulyssce ' : 

•  We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  lu  old  dayn 
Moved  enrtli  aod  heaven ;  that  which  ■we  are,  wo  are ; 
Ono  ixiiial  Uiiti|)er  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  bj'  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  Btrivo,  to  seek,  to  find,  nnd  not  to  yield.' 

Even  if,  anywhere  in  Mr  Phillipa'  work,  we  could  find  B! 
of  that  calibi-o  exactly,  so  that  tJiey  could  be  uuHtakon  for 
those  lince,  would  it  be  possible  to  commend  Mr  Phillip* 
for  any  mnch  jjreatyr  lUfhievenient,  l>efiiUH«  !ik  liad  1 
able  to  do  over  again  what  Tennyson  did  well, 
because  bo  had  boon  able  to  do  over  again  what  Teuny* 
did  only  moderately  wt»!I?  Tliat  is  not  the  quuntion.  The 
question  iw,  has  this  new  poet  killed  the  dragon  of  » 
literary  tradition  ?  has  he  brought  the  new  life  o( 
porsonnl  energy  ? 

Poeiiy,  we  have  t^aid,  i^  an  act  of  creation ;  poetii 
Fooling  18  a  form  of  fiensibility.  Xow  In  all  Mr  Philli. 
verse  wo  find  poetical  fooling ;  nov^:  the  instant,  inc\' 
able.  uniiiiHttikable  thrill  and  onslaught  of  poetry.  \Mi' 
Dante  write* ; 

'  Amor,  che  a  nuUo  auiato  ouiar  )»erdonn ' : 

when  Bimkespeare  writee : 

*0  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'at  so  sweet. 
That  the  at^uatf  aches  at  tfaee, — wotdd  thou  had«t  oeVr 
been  bom  I  * 

when  Coleridge  writes : 

•  She,  she  herself,  and  only  she 
Shone  through  her  body  visibly  'j 
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wlien  Blake  writBH : 

*  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spear*. 
And  WBtored  ho«Tpn  with  their  toaw. 
Did  He  svaile  Hih  work  to  nee? 
Did  Ho  who  made  the  lamb  m»k«  thco?* 

wv  lire  oonvincod  at  ouoe,  we  aocept  without  question ; 
there  is  notliing  to  at^ue  about.  A  Hower  has  como  up 
out  of  the  soil  of  the  earth ;  it  has  all  the  age  of  the  earth 
in  iu  rootd.  and  the  novelty  of  the  instant  in  its  fragrant 
life.     Turn  to  Mr  PhillipH,  and  ti>  an  admired  pfissage : 

*  So  bare  her  f<ouI  that  Beauty  like  a  lancp 
Kercod  her,  and  oilour  full  of  arrows  was,' 

One  heeitates:  one  saya,  is  that  really  good,  or  only 
apiuLTt^ittly  gnud?  Tttoro  is  Momtithing  in  thn  idea,  but 
has  the  idea  found  its  'minutely  appropriate  words'? 
Change  a  word  or  two,  turn  it  into  pro»e.  May  it  without 
inversion :  *  Her  aout  was  no  naked  that  Beauty  pierced 
her  like  a  spear,  and  odour  waa  full  of  arrows  to  her.'  le 
Dot  that,  in  prose,  finer  than  it  was  in  verse  V  The  verso, 
in  &Ir  PhillipK,  rcaohe^t  a  high  general  level,  but  never  the 
absolute.  Now  a  high  genenU  level,  without  the  absolute, 
means  infinitely  Ipjw  tlian  a  general  level,  imperfect  either 
in  substance  or  in  workmanship,  with  here  and  there 
the  ubnoluto.  It  is  the  ditlereuce  between  the  'bounding 
line'  of  life  and  the  more  or  lesrf  dispomible  outline  of  a 
shadow.  In  real  poems,  slight  or  brief  though  they  nui^' 
be,  wo  have  the  single  imaginatiTe  act ;  something  has 
been  done  which  has  never  boon  done  before,  and  wliich 
will  never  bo  done  again.  Until  that  has  been  done  it  is 
of  slight  interest  to  consider  how  many  other  excellent 
qualitltn  a  work  may  contain.  Mr  Phillips  has  laid  the 
paper,  the  sticks,  and  the  coals  neatly  in  the  grate,  wbero 
they  renmin,  in  undtsturl>ed  order,  awaiting  the  flame 
that  never  wakens  them  into  light  or  heat. 

Bub  we  have  ua  yut  considered  only  one  of  the  two 
qaestions  wo  propused  to  ourselves,  the  question :  what 
constitutes  original  poetry?  A  second  question  remains: 
^-whut  uoustltutes  dramatic  poetry? 

The  essential  thing  in  drama  is  that  the  drama  should 
''M]  based  upon  character,  that  the  action  should  bo  made 
■       Uie  ch  Brery  speuch  which  hi  not  a  new 
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revelation  of  character  is  an  intrusive  spooch.  whatarof 
Irrelevant  merit  it  may  have  aH  verse.  In  the  poetic 
drama  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  poetry  from  charac- 
ter, or  charactAir  from  poetry.  I£  the  two  are  uot  one, 
neither  is  satiHfactnrily  preMent,  Culeridge  jots  down,  in 
one  of  hia  priceless  notes :  *  Item,  that  dramatic  poetry 
must  bo  i>o(;t.i-y  hid  iu  thought  and  passion — not  thought 
or  passion  di-ignised  in  the  dress  of  poetry.*  In  the  pootio 
drama  every  line  of  verse  must  come  out  of  tho  hwirt  cif 
the  man  or  woman  who  speaks  it,  and  iis  straipfht  freiH 
tho  heart  tis  if  it-  were  iu  pros(!.  Verse  throws  off  non«  of 
tho  renponsihilitif)!^  of  the  playwright,  hut  rather  iiddH  to 
them,  though  with  its  own  compensations.  Even  a  prom 
speech  on  the  stage  ia  not  a  precise  verbal  imitation  of 
the  words  which  people  would  probably  use  under  givi 
chvumstances.  It  is  permitted  l<i  the  driimatjst,  by  tl 
very  convention  which  makes  drama,  to  express  what 
characters  would  like  to  express,  in  a  more  prneise  and 
more  profound  way  than  that  in  whieh  they  would  express 
themselves  if  they  were  real  people.  He  must  do  so  within 
the  hmits  of  plausibility;  that  is  part  of  his  art  as^^ 
dramatist.  But  ho  must  do  so.  or  he  will  not  convey  i^| 
his  audience  wlmt  the  iniperfoct  stommoringa  of  ordinatr 
conversation  convey  tn  those  who  know  nirondy  what  to 
read  into  the  words  and  how  to  interpret  the  pauses  nod 
the  gestures. 

In  the  poetic  drama,  which,  by  the  mero  fact  of  thg_ 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  takes  ua  still  furti; 
from  tho  external  roalitiiM  of  ordinary  conversatic 
speech  may  be,  indeed,  must  be,  still  further  \iU<-A. 
its  meaning  still  further  deepened.  All  speech  is  an 
attempt,  an  adtnittt'clly  imperfect  attempt,  to  express 
the  mind's  conception  of  itself,  of  tho  universe,  and  of 
its  i-elntion  to  the  universe.  The  bc*st  wonls  that  hoTi- 
yet  been  invented  go  only  a  little  way  into  that  uiysten^ 
ous  inner  world,  of  which  the  outer  world  is  but  a  sbado^^ 
Who  can  say  that  tho  first  word*  which  com**  to  ray  lip* 
when  I  am  trying  l*i  tell  some  Intimate  secrut  of  m^-^'U. 
s  secret  which  I  have  only  half  understood,  are  neanir  tn 
the  innermost  meaning  of  that  secret  than  the  carefallj 
chosen  and,  in  some  strange  way,  illuniinat<!>d  words  b) 
which .  if  I  am  a  poet,  1  mn  hint  at  what  no  hiimnn  l^n' 
csn  wholly  tell?    When  we  talk  with  one  auotiier. 
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grave  moment,  we  are  like  childroD  who  talk  loudly  in 
t-be  dark  to  give  thouisolvos  courag'c.  Wo  speak  out  of 
the  midst  of  an  envelopinfi;  dArknens  ;  we  understand  only 
H  part  of  what  we  are  saying,  and  only  partly  why  we 
are  sayiug  it.  The  words  arc  most  often  false  to  thoir 
real  meaning ;  they  are  nothing.  To  imitate  them  pre- 
cisely would  be  to  come  no  noapor  to  your  heart  who  hear 
and  to  tniue  who  8peak  them.  Thu  dramatist  must  hrlug 
Hpeoch  nearer  to  that  obscure  thing  of  which  speech  ih 
but  a  suggestion  ;  the  poetic  dramatiHt,  who  speaks  in  a 
finer,  more  ezprsssive,  and  therefore  truer,  language,  may 
come  much  nearer  to  the  ti'uth,  to  tlio  real  ineauiug  of 
words,  than  the  dramatist  who  write©  in  prose  can  ever 
come. 

Speech,  then,  in  the  poetic  drama,  is  not  the  imitation 
of  ordinnry  cxmvontation,  it  in  not  the  more  turning  of 
ordinary  conversation  into  verse ;  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
expressive  saying  aloud  of  what  people  have  only  thought, 
or  meant,  or  felt,  without  bring  able  to  put  those  thoughts, 
or  intentions,  or  emotions,  into  words.  It  oomea  nearer 
to  humanity  as  it  goes  further  from  a  merely  literal  turn- 
ing into  verHo  of  a  ttpettker*s  failure  to  exprenH  himself. 
It  must  carry  always  the  illusion  of  words  actually  spoken ; 
it  must  seem  to  us  a^  if  such  or  such  a  person  of  the  drama 
might  have  said  just  those  words  if  iK>etry  Itad  really 
been  bis  native  language,  as  it  nu'ght  be  the  language 
native  to  his  soul ;  we  must  bo  trickesd  and  led  into 
believing  some  more  subtle  truth  than  that  which  our 
ears  hear  and  our  eyes  see.  But  let  iia  remember  at  what 
dletance  we  are  from  the  market-place. 

Now  in  aU  Mr  Phillips'  plays  the  action  is  conceived 
firKt,  the  cbarnctePH  are  fitted  into  it  afterwards,  and  the 
verse  is  embroidered  upon  a  stiff  and  empty  canvas,  with 
a  merely  decorative  iutentiou.  Mr  Phillips  has  attempted, 
to  some  e^ctent,  to  copy  the  form  of  tbu  Greek,  rather  than 
of  the  Elizabethan  play,  to  follow  Soplujcles  rather  than 
Shakespeare.  The  attempt  is  interesting :  it  might  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  now  and  wholly  modem 
thing.  The  only  dramatist  since  Sophoc'lwM  in  whom  the 
eaaential  qualities  of  Sophocles,  as  a  dramatists  are  to  be 
seen,  in  Ihmm.  Ibsen  has  invented  for  himself  a  form 
which  Kccms  to  us  absolutely  new,  and,  above  all  things, 
ncKlero*^  ,  it   is  modern,  but  it  m  new  and 
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modern    iu  h   fine    aeusa    because    it   gOBS    back   to 
inoment  whon  tiio  drama  was  iuo«t  faultleeely  conceivi 
and  developed,  and  flndii  tJiere,  not  a  thing  to  cx>py.  but 
a  principle  of  life,  to  which  its  own  principle  of  life  oo^h 
reapond^.    iir  PliilUpii  hus  tried  to  copy  an  outline.  butt^| 
outline,  drau'ti,  an  it  is,  with  skill,  reomiiis  empty,  is  neither 
Qllcd   nor  finished,  and,  at  the  beat,  remaiii^  acodi 
not  viia},  the  outline  of  Bouguereau.  not  of  Ingres 
Degas,  in  ^hom  a  similar  purity  of  drawing  avhieree : 
JifTereut  undti. 

Mr  I'hilUpe  has  written  for  the  tttage  with  » 
kind  of  succeed,  oud  ho  has  been  praised,  as  we  have 
for  having  '  writttiu  u  great  dtuuiutii.-  pouiu  wUit!h  happMlfi 
ultHj  to  be  a  great  |>oetir.  driimu.'     But  thio  praifle  1um> 
wight  of   the  difference  which  exists   between    what  is 
dramatic  and  what  is  theatrically  eltectivo.      In  'Fuolo 
and  Frauf4)nca,'  in  '  Herod,'  iuid   in  '  Ulystwjs,*    there  iiro 
many  ncenes  which,  taken  in  themHelvon,  ore  t-hoatrif 
effective;   and  it  is  through  tbi«  quality,  which   ta 
quality  motit  prized  on  the  modem  Engliuh   stage, 
these    playri    have    found    theli'    way    to    Her    Maj( 
Theatre  and  to  tit  Juince's.    But  take  auy  cue  of  thcee 
scenes,  consider  tt  in  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole 
think   of  it  as  a   reveUition   nf  the   eharauter  of  each 
pemoii  who  takeit  j>ari  iu  it,  examine  its  probability  as  ■ 
natural  human  action,  and  you  will  find  that  the  peof 
do,  not  what  they  would  be  most  likely  to  do,  but  wl 
the  author  wishes  theiu   to  do,  and  tJiat  they  Hay, 
what  they  would    be  niimt  likely  to  say,  but  what  thi' 
author  thinkn  it  would  be  conveaient  or  impreMive  for 
t  hem  t-o  say. 

^^'llat  Mr  Philhpa  laelu  id  sincerity  ;  uud  without  hu- 
oerity  there  can  be  no  art,  though  art  him  not  yet  begun 
when  sincerity  ha?  finished  laying  the  foundattoue.  Ow 
is  not  sincere  by  wishing  to  l:^  so,  any  more  than  oni<ui 
wiHe  or  fortunate,  infinite  Nkill  goes  t4>  the  making  ^H 
sincerity.  Mi-  Phillipts  who  ha«  so  much  skill,  devol^^ 
it  all  to  producing  etl'ectd  by  means  of  action,  and  lo 
desi^ribing  those  effects  by  niuaiu*  uf  vi^ixu.  Paolo  anit 
Francosca  »ay  graciou.4  things  to  one  another,  graeit 
idyllic  things,  which  one  hears  the  poet  prompting 
to  liay;  but  tluty  always  nay  ihixigs,  thuy  do  not  h| 
straight  out.    Nothing  that  is  ^aid  by  Uerod  mit 
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well  be  said  by  Moriumno ;  nothing  that  is  lioid  by 
either  Atfiriamno  or  Herod  might  not  btstter  he  suud  by  a 
third  puruon.  Wh<!n  C!alypso  and  flysses  talk  for  the 
but  time  on  the  island,  we  feel  neither  the  ^odde^s  nor 
the  hero;  but  tho  obvious  thought,  the  expected  emotion, 
is  alwaya  exact  tu  ita  luinute.  The  rharaut^rs  of  a  ^reat 
dramatist  seem  to  break  away  from  their  creator :  having 
set  them  in  motion,  ho  is  not  roaponniblo  for  the  course 
they  take  ;  he  jh  the  autiimaLon,  nut  they.  But  Mr  PhiUi£Kt' 
characters  do  but  decorate  his  stage,  on  whioh  they  profesa 
to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  They  paaa,  and 
the  scenery  in  changed,  and  they  pas»  again,  or  othortt 
like  iheni  pHKs;  and  they  hnvo  (naid  graceful  vente,  with 
literary  intentions,  and  they  have  conuuitted  Wolent 
octione,  with  theatrical  intentiomi ;  and  nothing  that  they 
have  done  haa  moved  uh,  and  notliiug  that  tliuy  hav(>  said 
haH  moved  uh  ;  and  we  can  alway>i  tli»cUB8  the  acting  and  ' 
the  staging. 

The  characters  of  a  great  drama  are  not  limited  for 

[their  existence   to    tho  three  hours   during  which    they 

fmove  befoi*o  our  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  a  luuiiuous 
Their  Erst  words  seem  to  echo  back  into  a  post  in 

Iwhich  they  luive  already  lived  intensely;  when  tliey  have 
left  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  play,  they  have  all  eternity^ 
before  tliuni  in  which  to  gu  on  living.     Tin:  Gi-hI  wurda 

fCleopatra  to  Antony, 

■  If  It  l>e  love  indeeii,  tell  me  Low  much,' 

have  told  us  iili-cady,  before  Mbe  begins  to  live  her  pas- 
sionate, luxurious,  and  treacherous  life  before  us  all  that 
Shakesimare  iiitc'nds  lut  to  know  of  her  stxn'et.  ^Iieu  8he 
i*aya  proudly,  at  the  moment  of  deatli. 


* 


'  I  am  fire  niid  tur  :  my  other  elements* 
I  giv«  te  baser  life,' 


she  is  but  accepting  her  rank  among  the  immortal  forces. 
The  mind  cannot  lluiit  her  to  the  frame  of  five  acts ;  the 
Hve  acts  have  existed  in  order  to  set  her  for  ever  outnide 
them. 

I  This,  then,  is  the  eCTect  of  groat  drama ;  we  might  say, 
of  all  genuine  drama.  With  the  end  of  'Ulygscs'  the 
masque  is  over;  of  '  Uerod,'  the  melodrama;  of  'Paolo 
and  Francosca,'  the  idyl.     The  three  pUys,  with  their 
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slight  dififerences  of  motbod,  their  slifrhtly  varying  raerrt, 
are  identical  in  eflfeet,  if  we  look  closely  onou^h  loto 
thom.  'Paolo  and  I-Vancesca,'  which  Meonis  at  firat  sight 
to  he  more  nearly  a  work  of  art  than  '  Ulysses,'  beosose 
it  has  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  the  prolof^ue  in  heaven, 
and  hecauKe  it  liaR  a  certain  neatntf^s  of  movBment.  s 
(%rtain  prettiness  of  verse,  has  the  same  essentia!  innn- 
i-erity,  with  an  even  moi'o  faiillj-  huntan  lof^c.  '  I'lyK^es' 
ifi  frankly  a  spertat'le  ;  '  Herod  '  in  almost  frankly  u  ni«Ia- 
dmma;  hut  'Paolo  and  Francesca,*  in  whtrh  so  mnA 
that  in  melodramatit!  i.s  woven  «<>  softly  into  wo  much  , 
that  is  spectacular,  comoii  to  ns  a»  if  in  dis^ise,  plausih^H 
bogging  a  welcome.  What  I'emainH  willi  ua,  when  n^ 
three  are  over?  First,  the  tuniult  and  glitter  of  tho 
spectacle ;  next,  the  qualitieH  of  the  uctin);  :  loatly,  a  fow 
separate  lines,  not  e»Hential  to  the  play  an  a  whole,  or 
the  revelation  of  any  one  of  the  characters,  but  mt 
psting  in  tho-m»t>lvfes  for  thoir  idea  or  for  their  t^xpi 
The  canvas  is  stretched  aud  threadbare,  the  pattern 
distinct;  here  and  there  a  colour  aeserta  itaelf,  coming 
self-consciously  out  of  the  pattern.  ^^ 

We  have  now  examined  Mr  Phillips'  work  from  ^H 
point  of  ricw  uf  poetry,  and  fi"ora  tbo  point  of  view  "f   ' 
drama ;  we  have  Indicated  why  it  !>eenia  to  tis  that  lltU 
work  is  neither  original  as  poetry  nor  genuine  as  dramK. 
We  havo  indicated  why  the  poetry  htm  been  praised  bj 
the  critics ;    it  remains  to  oonKider  why  the  drai 
been  accepted  by  the  public, 

Pirst  of  all,  t!ie  public  wnntei,  or  lm«  bc>c;n  trainl 
want,  spectacle  at  the  theatre ;  and  Mr  Phillips  provic 
them  with  spectacle,  on  which  they  cau  repoeo  their  eye» 
witltout  trouhliiig  their  minds  by  any  further  connidt 
tions.  An  enthusiastir  admirer  of  '  UlytweA,'  advising 
friend  to  go  and  itee  the  most  beautiful  piny  ho  hod  ei 
K4>on,  and  buiug  answered,  '  But  I  have  ivad  the  pluy,  a 
do  not  cjire  for  it/  exclaimed  with  conviction,  *  Oh. 
won't  hear  the  words  I '  Yet  there  are  those  ■who  wish  to" 
hear  the  \\'oi'd>j,  and  to  whom  the  words  seem  full 
beauty.  These  are  the  people  into  wIkimo  hands  tnt 
education  haa  put  all  the  great  books  of  tho  world, . 
the  treamirea  of  all  the  arts,  and  whom  it  haa  uot  taoght  i 
to  discriminat«  l>etweeu  what  U  good  and  what  is  soec^^fl 
rate.    Ignorance  hiui  its  felicities;  the  peasant  who  9^ 
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llotbiiiK  but  hit  Biblt!  has  at  toitnl.  not  boon  trained 
in  the  wi-ong  direction.  But  there  76  one  thioK  more  fatal 
than  inOHt  other  thin^K  in  the  worhl :  the  education  whit-h 
siven  facta  Trithout  reasons,  opinions  without  thoughts, 
mental  resuha  without  the  lon^  mi;ditatinn  through  %vbiph 
they  should  have  coin«  into  tho  mind.  Thei-e  is  siimo- 
thing  which  education,  tis  we  see  it  in  our  time,  't'iolently 
and  ignorautly  at  work  upon  i^uonutce,  can  do;  it  van 
pentundo  the  pubhc  that  the  middle  clims  in  literature  is 
a  flue  form  of  intellectual  democracy  ;  it  can  change  tho 
pattornit  of  our  wall'i>aperA  into  \pm  Hg^estiixo  pnttei'Ds  ; 
it  can  exclude  the  antimacassar  from  the  back  of  tho 
chair  on  which  we  rest  our  head,  and  tho  mental  inmgo 
of  the  autimacaSiSar  from  the  head  which  rvsUi  un  tlie 
bock  of  tho  chnir.  But  the  change  in  the  fui-niture,  the 
vugue  consuiaurtnesft  that  u  certain  piere  of  furniture  is 
ug)}' or  unseemly,  has  not  turned  an  inartistic  mind  into 
an  artistic  mind  ;  it  htu  merely  changed  the  model  cm  tlie 
blackboard  foi-  n  slightly  bettor  model.  Tho  taste  for 
melodrama  »(tark  nakeit  has  faded  a  little  in  the  public 
favour ;  we  must  have  our  inelodramu  clothed,  and  clothed 
lautly.  The  verse  which  seemed  good  enough  for 
ical  plays  ten  years  ago  ts  not  good  enough  for  ua 
any  longer ;  we  were  in  the  *  third  standaitl '  then,  we  are 
ill  tho  '  fourth  Htuudurd  '  now. 

In  tho  *  Comhill  Magaxine '  for  Maixh  Mr  Yeats  has 
pointed  out,  with  unquentionable  truth,  that 


'  wh&t  ^%'t>  eali  ]>opuliir  {K>etry  uevor  came  from  the  people  at 
alL  Longfellow,  and  Campbell, and  Mre  Heummsand  Maeaulay 
iu  his  LAy»,  and  Scott  iu  hh  longer  ixicms^  a-re  the  poeta  of 
tho  middle  class,  of  people  who  have  unlearned  the  unwritten 
tradition  ^vbich  binds  the  unlettered,  so  long  aa  tliey  are 
maiiters  of  thcmwlvcj^  to  the  beginning  of  tim«  and  to  th» 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  who  have  not  learned  tho  written 
tradition  which  hn»  been  established  upon  the  unwritten.' 

*Th«ro  is  only  one  kind  of  good  jioetry,'  ho  reminds  us; 
*  for  the  poetry  of  the  eoteries.  which  presupposes  the  written 
tradition,  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  Ibe  true  poetry  of  tho 
,     people,  which  pre:<uppo»on  the  imwrJtten  traditiou.' 

KWe  live  in  a  time  when  tho  middle  class  rules,  and  will 
^Biave  its  say,  even  in  art.  Tlie  judgments  of  the  crowd  are 
I     accepted  by  the  ci-owd :  there  are,  aUis,  no  longer  tyrants. 


AM 


MR    STEPHEN    PHILLIPS 


No  man  any  longer  admits  that  he  ia  ignorant  oE 
thing :  tho  gentleman  who  hns  jxxade  his  money  tn 
Africa  iiUks  art  with  the  genllemoo  n-ho  haii  nuule  hb 
money  on  the  Stflck  Kxrhntige.  Once  he  was  content  to 
buy;  now  he  must  criticise  as  woU.  The  gambler  fron 
abroad  takes  the  opinion  of  the  gambler  at  homt: 
between  them  th«y  iiiake  opinion  for  their  fellows.  And 
fchuy  will  have  their  popular  poetiy,  their  popular  draini. 
They,  and  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  young  man  broaghl 
up  at  the  b(jerd-<tch(X)I,  form  a  xolid  plintanx.  They  hoU 
together,  they  thrust  in  the  same  direction.  The  thostR* 
exist  for  them ;  they  have  made  tho  tbestres  what 
They  will  pay  their  money  for  nothing  on  vr. 


are. 

money  has  not  been  squandered.  A  poetical  play  mi 
not  be  given  unless  it  can  be  mounted  ut  a  cost  of  at '. 
2000/. ;  so  much  monoy  cannot  be  risked  unless  there  il  a 
probability  that  the  play  will  draw  the  crowd:  is  it  not 
ine^itoblo  that  the  taste  of  the  crowd  should  be  oonsultttl 
humbly,  should  be  followed  blindly  ?  CoumAreiaUMa 
nilea  the  theatre,  as  it  rulea  elsewhere  than  in  the 
theatre.  It  is  all  a  simple  buitlnesA  matter,  a  question  of 
demand  and  supply.  A  particular  kind  of  article  i«  in 
demand  at  tlio  theatre:  who  will  mo»t  that  demand? 
Mr  Phillips  comes  forward  u-ith  plays  which  «eem  to  have 
been  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Their  dafects  help 
them  hardly  more  than  their  merits.  They  havn  jatX 
enough  poetical  I'oeling,  just  euougli  action,  ju«t  enoB 
spectacle;  they  give  to  the  middle-class  mind  the  illt 
of  ah  art '  dealing  greatly  with  great  passions ' ;  they ; 
to  that  mind  the  illusion  of  being  for  ohco  in  touch 
an.  art  dealing  greatly  with  great  pOMtjiuuti.  They  rouse 
no  disquieting  reflections;  they  challenge  no  accepted 
beliofii.  They  aeem  to  make  tho  art  of  the  drazna  ea^v 
and  to  reduce  poetiy  at  Ia«t  to  the  general  leveL 


a  joe*, 
ijoni^j 
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IX.—  BNGT-AND     VIEWED     THKOCOH     PRBNOH 
SPECTACLBS. 

1.  Kssai  cTun^  Psyeholoffie  Politique  du  Peitple  Anglais 
au  XTX  Siirff.  Par  Emilii  Boutmy.  Armand  Cnlin : 
Pftris,  1901. 

2.  fj'Anyfft-fTre  pt  F fmp^Matimne.  Par  Victor  Borard. 
Colin  et  Cie  :  Paris.  IflOO. 

I'S.  Ijen  Anglaia  atuclndfs  vt  en  Eg\/pt.e.    Par  Eugene  Aubiu. 

Amiand  Colin  :  Paris,  1000. 
4.  L'Angtnin  rst-ilnnJui/f  Par  LouiB  Martin.  A-Savine: 

Paris,  1895. 
|fi.  ^titdev  AnfflatMs.     Par  Andrd  ChevriUon.    Hochcttr 

ct  Cie:  Paris,  1001. 
:<.  Lea   Xouvelies    SociM^s   Anglo-SaxotiTteg.      Par    Piorrc 

Leroy-BoBuUeo.    Armand  Colin :  Paris,  1901. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  our  minds  whether 
the  fulfilment  of  Bums's  aspiration. 

'  O  wad  Bome  pow'r  the  gif  tie  gie  lu 
To  8e«  ourseU  as  ithers  see  us ! ' 

would  benefit  either  individuals  or  humanity.    Thero  in, 

.  we  fancy,  a  sounder  philosophy  in  the  old  saying  that 
in  every  John  there  are  three  Johns — John  a«  he  sece 
himself.  John  an  his  neighbour  boos  him,  and  John  att  hi» 
maker  sees  him.  The  last  of  these  thn'o  points  of  view  i** 
maniff^stly  the  only  ooi-i*ect  one ;  but,  as  the  estimatu  uf 

I  onmiifcienoe  can  never  bo  known  to  ub,  in  this  life  at  any 
rate  we  have   to  form  our  judgmmit  of  John  front  a 

[  comparison  between  hit*  own  estimate  of  himself  and  that 
placed  upon  him  by  the  out«ide  world  ;  and  these  two 

tc«timateH  will,  aa  a  rule,  differ  very  widely.    What  in  true 

[of  men  in  this  re<*pect  in  also  tme  of  nations,  with  this 
difference,  that  sinco  nations,  generally  Bpoaking,  know 
each  other  less,  and  dielike  each  other  more,  than  indi- 
■sidnals  do,  the  average  estimate  formed  by  one  nation  of 
another  ts  Ukely  to  be  less  favourable  than  that,  formed 
of  a  man  by  his  noighbotirs. 

Englishmen  are  fairly  conscious  of  the  defects,  as  well 

I  OS  the  virtues,  of  their  national  character.  They  ai-e  prone 
to  ow'illato  between  fit*  of  humility  and  fit*  of  sclf-glnrifi- 

,  cation  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  no  need  to  utter  the 
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prayer,  '  Lord,  Rive  us  a  good  conceit  of  ourselves."  A* 
to  the  views  of  our  neighbours,  we  have  long  been  aware 
that  wo  were  not  exactly  popular  on  the  Continent ;  but. 
until  lat«ly,  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  universally 
detested.  It  is  oasy,  therefore,  to  uuderatoud  tho  aetoiuBh- 
ment  with  which  our  countrymen  have  recently  bees 
mndo  ticquaintcd  with  the  opinion  rnt^rt^Lined  of  KnglaoJ 
by  her  neighbours.  If  ever  a  nation  had  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  herself  a»  others  hco  her,  we  arc  that  nation. 

Since  the  foniiiiencenieiit  of  our  quarrel  with  the 
Boer  licpublitH  we  have  been  told  from  well-nigh  ererj" 
quarter  of  tho  eivili^oil  world  that  not  only  is  tho  war 
a  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  attack  upon  a  feeble  aod 
unaggreHsivo  power,  but  that  it  i»  a  signal  illu.stration  vt 
our  national  character.  Wo  are  informed  day  by  day  tlut 
throughout  our  HxiHtencfi  we  have  lieon  a  rumpound 
bully  and  hypocrite ;  that  our  policy  bos  been 
Htoadily  and  wilfully  to  undonniuing  the  btrcngth 
proHperity  of  our  lu^ighlwurs;  and  that  the  British  Empire 
18  the  creation  of  a  Kystem  of  perfidious  intrigue,  of  brutal 
diHi'cgard  of  everj'  one's  interest  but  our  own,  of  culpi 
mendacity,  and  of  an  unreasoning  jealou<ty  against  e 
power,  whether  great  or  nmall,  whone  existence  pi 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  own  aggrandi 
Our  claims  to  morality,  to  benevolence,  to  fair-deaJingt 
to  ordinary  humanity,  to  patriotiiim,  and  oven  to  hmt* 
courage,  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  parliameati 
and  in  the  press  of  the  Continent.  Every  dafe&t  we  hart 
eustainod  throughout  a  very  arduous  camptugn  has  b6«o 
hailed  with  delight,  aud  that  less  as  a  gain  for  the  Boen 
than  as  a  triumph  for  Europe.  Every  iHctory  we  haTB 
won  has  been  ascribed  to  the  weaknees  of  our  opponeoti. 
or  has  been  declared  unworthy  of  belief  because  it  vnu 
vourhc*!  for  only  by  British  bulletins.  Our  methods  at 
oouducting  the  wai'  have  been  dcnouncod  as  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  and  a  violation  of  the  military  code  recogniwd 
by  the  law  of  nations.  Our  army  has  been  held  up  to 
infamy  as  a  hordo  <if  morccnariea  actuated  by  cruel 
IuHt>  and  greed  of  plunder ;  and  this  crusade  against 
army  which  in  bygono  years  drove  the  French  out 
Spain,  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  by  so  doing 
secured  the  safety  and  peace  of  Europe,  lias  actually  htM 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  German  Chanrollor 
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not  hetriUite  t(i  declare,  in  the  German  Parliament,  that 
any  attempt  to  place  the  British  and  tlie  Gnrmun  armies 
on  tho  same  level  of  humanity  is  a  studied  ioault  to  the 
Gemuin  nation. 

But  of  this  enough.  On  recent  Gorman  uttcrancea  it  is 
difitciUt  for  Englishmen  to  writo  t-almly  j  moreover,  they 
hardly  Ue  within  the  scope  of  this  articJe,  which  deals 
chieHy  with  tho  attitude  adopted  towards  us  by  France 
throughout  the  war.  It  is  naturally  the  cue  of  the  pro- 
Boer  party  at  home  to  lay  groat  stress  upon  the  reproba- 
tion expressed  by  the  French  nation  for  British  policy 
in  respect  of  the  South  African  Rt.-pubtic8.  Nor  are  these 
tactics  devoid  of  iidroitne-'w.  We  b«iieve  ourselves  that 
popular  sentiment  in  England  has  usually  been  at  heart 
more  friendly  towards  France  than  it  has  ever  been 
towai-ds  any  other  continental  nation,  except  perhaps 

I  tho  Italian.  There  is  a  woll-known  story  in  diplomati*- 
circles,  th&b  on  one  occasion,  when  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  foroigii  Powers  at  tho  Court  of  Ht 
James's  happened  to  meet  t€>};ether  by  themselves,  ouo  of 
the  body  made  the  remark,  'I  suppose  that  though  the 
English  we  meet  are  most  courteous  and  polite  to  us 
personally,  they  all  have  au  equal  contempt  for  us 
coUuctivel}'  as  not  being  Englishmen."  Tho  then  Fr«n(-'h 
Amha-Hitador  demurred  to  the  Mtatement.  saying,  'When 
Englishmen  are  out  of  hearing  they  call  you  wretched 
foreigners,  but  they  always  coll  me  that  blackguard 
Frenchman.' 
■  Id  epigrams,  truth  is  neceo^arlly  bacritlced  to  wit: 
^but  tho  anecdote,  whether  authentic  or  apocryphal,  does 
illustrate  a  certain  pba^B  of  our  Brititih   turn  of  mind. 

P Somehow  Frenchmen,  whatever  their  defacts  may  be  in 
our  opinion,  are  more  sympathetic  to  us  than  Germans 
or  Buesians.  We  understand  them  better,  or,  what  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,  w©  think  that  we  do  so ;  we 
L  appreciate  their  literature,  their  intellectual  ability,  their 
WDutional  character,  their  ambitions  and  aapirations,  more 
Hensily  than  wa  do  thoKe  uf  other  continontal  nations; 
Hand  we  can  see  no  reason  wh^'  our  relations  with  France 
Bsbould  not  bo  as  amicable,  and  even  as  cordial,  as  would 
L  seem,  natural  from  our  close  proximity  and  our  com- 
--    parativoly  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  another.    That' 

t  Vance  is  our  natural  ally  has,  ever  since  the  close  of  tho 
"'oL  105.— iVo.  390.  2  m 
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Napoleonic  wan*,  been  the  creed  of  English  poUticuiasas 
a  body,  irreapoctivo  of  jmrty  ;  and  down  to  a  recent  data 
thero  was  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of  tiie  British  public 
that  France,  after  all.  whs  tlie  best  friend  Bng'laud  had 
on  the  niainlond  of  Eiii-ope:  whUe  the  Ubcnil  pHrty. 
more  especially,  contended  that  this  sentiment  wa« 
reoipro<*al,  and  thatBritiMh  form^n  policy  Hhoiild  bo  baaed 
on  an  amicable  nnderstanding  with  France.  ThoqueattoD 
how  far  flunh  an  underetanding  in  practicjible,  or,  if 
practicable,  ia  consistoul  with  oiu:  Imperial  interest!,  ii 
far  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here.  All  wo  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  the  Liberals  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  traditional  sympatliy  for  France  to  impress,  upoa 
the  British  mind  the  paramount  importance  of  studying 
French  misceptibilitiei*  in  respect  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  i-eprosonting  that 
the  Angiophobo  attacks  which  appeared  iu  the  gut 
pretty  of  Parin  were  und«i«er\'ing  the  attention  of 
British  public,  and  wore  in  no  sense  reproaontative 
French  opinion. 

The  caricatures  which  had  such  an  enormous  eale 
the  streets  of  the  '  Ville  Lumi^re,'  only  a  few  moDth*  ago, 
woro,  it  t^iinot  he  denied,  unintLnnerly,  coarse,  and  pppa!- 
Mivo  to  any  man  of  taste  and  de<;oncy,  no  matter  to  what 
nationality  ho  might  belong.  Wo  may  indeed  admit  tlial 
the  Parisian  GiUrays  were  a  shade  loss  brutal  and  rindir- 
tive  than  their  imitators  at  Berlin ;  and  we  are  gbul  i<> 
believe  that  no  Kmall  nimibor  of  I'ducated  Frenchmen  felt 
in  their  he«rt«  the  justice  of  Mi*  ChamberlaiuK  repri 
-whon  ho'  decbircd,  in  addrosMing  a  public  meeting,  t 
'  Franco  liad  got  to  mend  her  manners."  But  wo  dei 
with  much  regrefc  to  the  contention  that  tho  outra, 
ngaiiiFtt  good  taste  and  t>ublic  decency,  of  which  thr 
'.Journal  pour  Kire'  and  other  garbage-moug<^rs  of 
boulevardK  were  guilty,  were  out  of  harmony  with  Fre 
sentiment.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  languagu  unually 
ployed  by  the  two  papers  in  Pans,  which  may  fairly 
said  to  represent  -the  educated  public  of  France,  tho 
•  D^ats '  and  the  '  Temps,"  was  identical  in  spirit,  tbuo^ 
not  in  tone,  with  that  employed  by  the  lowest  joum&Ustk 
publications.  It  may  be  a&id  that  in  all  coua  tries  nem- 
paperft  are  written,  in  (the  main,  with  a  vierw  to  imrowiMi 
their  circulation,  and  that  sensational  intelligeni 
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}iial  attacks  attract  £ar  mors  readers  than  a  statomont  of 
Bolid  facts  explained  by  impartial  comments.  Wo  do  not 
altogether  admit  tho  tmth  of  this;  and,  evnn  if  we  did, 
we  should  say  that  the  well-nigh  univoi-wal  ani'mus  dis- 
pUiyod  against  England  by  the  French  press  in<licate8  u 
noteworthy  animosity  on  tho  -pixrt-,  not  only  of  French 
newi^paper  writers  and  editors,  but  of  Fi-ench  newspaper 

Kfjidcrs,  or,  in  othor  words,  of  tho  Pronch  public. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  it  may  bo  of  some  use  at 
ho  present  time  to  call  attention  to  tho  higher  clnss  of 
French  litorature,  and  to  show  that,  in  tho  upjicr  na  well 
^as  the  lower  rankti  of  the  world  of  letters,  the  end  and 
■aim  of  French  autbonthip  have  been  to  hold  Enffland  up 
to  ridicule,  to  denounce  her  ambitions,  to  disparage  her 
gnLudt-ur,  and  to  make  out  that  tho  war  ivitli  tho  Trnns- 
H  vaal  is  the  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the  British 
"  Empire.    The  day  in  which  eueh  flattering,  if  not  very 
woll-infonned  treatises  aw  M.  Demolins's  •  A  quoi  tlenfc  la 
sup^riorito  dea  AnRlo-SasonH? '  were  possible,  seems  to 
have  passed  ;  and  another  order  of  worka  holds  tho  field. 
The  recent  publications  referred  to  imder  the  heiadlng  of 
thia  article  are  what-.  In  Francr,  aro  called  ^tniien  m-rieitjsrs. 
that  is,  works  addressed  to  educated  and,  presimiably, 
thoughtful  readers.    Thoy  belong  to  tho  samo  oategor>' 

I  of  lit«nituro  as  that  which  forms  tho  staple  of  our  own 
high-class  reviews,  and,  in  consequence,  are  not  written 
to  suit  the  masses,  but  are  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
a  ciiltivated  and  intellectual  class.  We  will  endeavour 
to  show  from  a  brief  survey  of  their  contents  how  far 
thoy  sulwtaatiate  tho  assortion  that  tho  diatriboa  against 
Kngland  and  tho  English,  which  form  tho  delight  of  tho 
populace  in  Fran(»!.  do  not  commend  themselves  abto  t<> 
educated  Frenrhmen.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  tho 
works  to  which  wo  refer  thoro  is  ample  evidence  that 
their  authors  are,  as  a  rule,  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  England,  that  they  hnvo 
studied   English  history  and   English  politics,  and  that 

I  their  criticisms,  however  unjust,  cannot  bo  ascribed  to 
mere  ignorance. 
Tho  first  of  the  works  on  which  wo  would  comment 
is  the  *  Essay  on  tb*  Political  Psychology  of  the  English 
Nation  in  the  Ninsteenth  Century,'  by  M.  Bowtmy.  We 
k  2  u  2 
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assign  it  tliis  priority  because  it  is  moi-o  leuruud  nud  \« 
ifair  than  ino^t  of  the  books  uuder  notice.  M.  Boutt 
a  inuu  of  (iifttiiiction.  Ho  is  head  of  tho  '  Ecolo  Lihrp 
ded  Sciences  Politiiiuen*  in  Paris  :  he  is.  in  many  respert< 
well  acquainted  with  this  country;  he  has  devoted  careful 
study  to  its  institutions ;  and  he  is  not  actuated  by  thf 
unr(>asoiiiug  animosity  wliich  chnraoteriso*  most  of  our 
self -constituted  critics.  But  for  thi;*  vi^ry  reaMou  his  uut- 
burste  of  Anglophobe  extravagance  aif)  more  remarkable 
and  loAs  pardonable  This  is  how  ho  sums  up  the  Fnglinh 
charHfter  (p.  S7): — 

'  No  man  who  has  lived  long  in  Eofrlatid  can  dispute  Uie 
bestiality  of  the  gp^at  majoHty  of  the  [British]  race.  To-dfty. 
as  of  old,  E]X)rt,  betting,  intoxicatioa  count  amon^  the  pleaBurw 
most  appreeiateri  by  Enplishinpn.  To-day,  as  of  old,  they  oMd 
tho  overloading  of  a  full  Btomoch  to  stimulate  their  fceuius. 
If  we  can  bpHeve  tho  testimony  of  a  utatefiman  at  the  con- 
incnctMuvnt  of  thu  [last]  centur>'.  uU  their  grand  reeoiatiotn 
and  all  their  most  ingenioti^  combiiintioni*  have  come  Into 
iK-tug  during  the  half-hour  that  Engliiihmcn  c-on»ecTate  aftrr 
dinner  to  cfipious  drinking  and  to  converswtion  between  men.' 

M.  Boutmy  is  not  more  flattoring  to  our  self-pndo  in 
following  summary  of  our  national  genesis  (p.  95) : — 

'  All    the    fiucrpAsivR    orru|Mint«    [of    the    British    fifties] 
have  {Constituted  the  English  nation,  wore  without  exoe| 
adventurers,  pirates,  Holdierx  of    fortune  who  might    hsTP 
different  motives  for  quitting  their  native  conntrioe,  but  who 
all  possessed  the  energy  neceasarj'  to  fiuit  them.     A  stm^lr 
forthwith  commenced  between  tho  original  occupants  and  »!«• 
Kueveesivu  an-ivuk,  coropoHed  indeed  of  diwnrdant  element'. 
but  alike  remarkable  for  an  exoeptioool  vigour,  moral  ae  wd) 
ax  physical.     This  struggle  presented  a  oharauter  of  extreior 
barbarity  and  inhumanity.     In  the  end,  however,  a  large  and 
favourable  elimination  was  accoinpliHhed :  the  weak  wereioowB 
down  ;  only  the  mngt  enduring,  the  boldest  and  the  strongeM 
were  left  to  propagate  the  race.     A  nation  was  thus  formed 
which,  notwithstanding  differences  of  race  and  latitude,  offe^H 
a  Btriking  analogy  to  ancient  Rome,  at  its  outeet,  a  city^| 
refuge  to  robbers  ami  rebels,  but  whif^h  pradiuilly  brouph^' 
the  energies  of  ita  citizeus  under  diuciplinc,  and,  finally,  rultd 
the  world,  ihanka  to  the  brute  forces  depofdtcd  in  Its  eiadle.' 

We  suspect  that   this   account  of  our  origin  closely 
rcdomblcs  that  of  every  nation  which  bos  over  mode 
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mark  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Bnt  it  is  obvious  that , 
M.  Boutmy  considers  that  it  applies  especially,  if  nottl 
€«celuMively.  to  t.liH  K(»ne«iu*  of  Euglaud.  The  pawsano  has 
no  meaning  at  all  if  it**  objet-t  is  not  to  make  Krenrlimen 
believe  that  we  are  the  offsprinif  of  successive  generations 
of  pirates,  inheritiug-  from  our  forefathers  the  iuetlnct* 
of  a  piratical  rac<:.  This  hereditary  tendency  snrvo«,  as' 
M.  Boutmy  appears  to  think,  to  explain  our  attitude 
towards  foreign  races  subject  to  our  authority.  We  had 
hitherto  flattered  ourselves  that  by  common  consent  we 
had  been  more  successful  than  our  neighbours  in  recon- 
ciling semi-civilised  or  savage  communities  to  our  rule. 
Even  now,  much  as  we  may  puzzle  our  memory,  we 
cannot  rprall  a  single  master-nation,  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Komau  Empire,  which  has  manifested  a  faculty 
of  ruling  subject-moeg  etjual  to,  or  even  comparable  with, 
that  of  Britain.  M.  Boutmy.  however,  assures  us  that  our 
claim  to  be  a  civilising  forcu  is  utterly  groundless.  He 
teUfl  us  (p.  HO)  that  'in  no  part  of  the  world  have  the 
Kuglish  formed  a  hybrid  race  with  the  autochthonous 
population  of  the  countries  they  have  subjugated.'  He 
omits  to  mention  that  where  other  Kuropean  colonists 
have  taken  to  themselves  \viveM  from  thn  natives  of  tim 
land,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
and  Pent,  with  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  and  East  Africa, 
and  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  reatUt  has 
failed  to  be  satisfactory  cither  to  tho  rulers  or  the 
anbject^race. 

We  doubt,  however,  if  any  such  considerations  would 
modify  M-  Boutmy's  preconceived  theorj*  that  England  is 
incapable  of  anything  but  maltreatiug  subject- races. 

■  Xowbcre,'  ho  informa  us  (pp.  146-150},  '  have  EngUsbineu 
raised  these  [nubject]  impuljitions  to  their  ou'u  level,  or  shown 
tho  power  of  L-oiicilitttiiiK  their  sympathies.  They  have  only 
k^o^\'n  how  to  oppre-ss,  to  exploit,  to  tstamii  down,  or  Ut 
destroy  tliuui.  The  l-^-uiich  colanists  were  lovwl  by  tlio  Noi-tli 
Amei-icaa  Indians,  and  Found  them  faLlUfiil  allies.  The 
Spaniards,  by  intermarriage  with  the  nativcH  of  Mexico,  Puru, 
Mid  Central  America,  have  formed  a  iiopulation  that  has 
gradually  bt'eu  elevated  to  a  hitth  dcRi-pe  of  Europetm  eid- 
ture.  .  ,  .  Tho  same  incapacity  [of  Englaini]  to  undyrwlaud 
ioferior  races,  the  same  reluctance  to  ftoop  to  their  level  so  as 
to  tmioc  them  t»  >•""  "wu.  mauifesto  it^'lf  In  all  the  lameutable 
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history  of  IreUntl.  in  the  reoortis  of  IotU»,  a.Dd  in  the  preBoot 
adniiuiati-Htiuu  of  Egypt.      Guglish   rule  iirocures  for  tbtei 
tx>iiDtn€»i  the  material  benefits  of  order,  security,  uaA  pro*- 
perity.     Tbi?ir  outhurity,  for  inatonw-*,  is  pxercriaej  throngbont 
iudiu  with  (;aod  iuteiilioiiH,  houe»t)y  and  ref^ularly.     BuL  al 
a  century  of  rule  they  stUl  form  amidst  the  natire  pupula 
an  iaolatcfl  and  disconnected  body.    Thi?y  are  still  tus  m 
8traug(ir8  a»  over ;  and  a  cry  of  deliTomuce  would  salute  rl: 
departure,  even  if  they  were  to  carry  away  with  them 
prosperity  and  iJent-e,' 

We  should  like  U)  nnk  in  what  respect  this  dcuteriptiq^j 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  hei'  Indiiu]  Kmpil^H 
in  «o  far  a*i  it  has  any  fouudatiou  on  fact.  diiVers  £roi^ 
that  which  every  fc'renehruan  rosidont  in  Algeria  wooU 
give   of   the    relations    between    France    and.    her    Arab 
prorincea.     The  Algerian  problem  is  simplicity  itaelf  m 
compared  with  that  of  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
Empire.      But  yet,  during  tlioir  seventy  odd  yoaiw  of  on- 
dititurbed  tenure,  the  French  have  W)  fur  failed  »b«olt 
to  reconcile  the  native  population  to  French  rule. 

The  ehauviuism  which,  perhaps  unconsciouBly, 
all  M.  Boiitniy's  KtudieN  of  our  puHlical  pgyeholog'y, 
itself  in  the  almost  personal  viniience  which  animates  aO 
his  commontd  on  Mr  Chamberlain.   Ixtt  us  cite  one  paasajte 
amidst  many  (p.  442)  : — 

'I  do  not  intend    to  examine   In  detail   all  the  affairs  In 
which  he  [Mr  Chamberlain]  hati  been  iuvolTcd.     In  all  of  tbtat 
he  U  tlio  ixjinilucL'.  he  <IUplay}4  the  iJHssioiia  of  the  populw^ 
A»  to  arroganee,  ivho  ever  disjilayed  more  than  he  did  wl 
behind  the  scone*,  ho  directed  the  negotiations  eoitdiicted 
Fruncoon  tho  subjcc^t  of  FaehodaP  when  be  ui8ist«d  that 
demands  of  Kngland,  which  at  bottom  were  perfeetJy  U 
mate,  gbuuld  be  cxpi-csscd  in  a  humtliaxiiig  forni  at  the  riak 
of  n  war  he  desirod  to  bring  abont?  ,  .  .  He  intended  to  make 
war  for  the  »ake  of  war.    He  waa  anxioiis  to  uLtuck  Fraiu^^ 
not  to  redrees  a  grievaoce  that  bad  already  been  redreen^H 
but  in  %-iew  of  the  jxiBitive  advantagen  upon  which  he  hS^ 
calculated ;   and  to  muke  this  attack  at  the  preciccc  momeot 
when  he  judged  tlie  defeat  of  France  a  foregone  concIuKioii 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  stii>enonty  of  the  British 
forces.' 


«  of  on- 


iulac»    I 


This  attempt  to  make  Mr  Chamberlain  responsible  fi 
tbe  attitude  adopted  by  England  in  reference  to 
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throws  »ome  dieoredit  ou  M.  Boutmy's  clfum  to  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  British  politics.  The  moet 
rlomentnr^''  knowle«I{^o  of  our  polttiual  institutions  mIiuuM 
have  sufficed  to  touch  our  critic  that  the  Coloniul  Seci-etary 
hatl  nothing  ttpi^i^Uy  to  do  with  E^ypt,  taid  that  ho  can 
do  nothing  of  his  own  Joitiativf  with  regard  to  inilitaiy, 
iiaval.  or  diplomatic  affairs.  Even  assuming — iin  assump- 
tion which  is  utterly  ludicrous — that  Mr  Chuniberlaiu  was 
porsonally  aiixious  to  fore©  on  a  war  with  France  without 
rhyme  or  r(ui8on,  he  oould  only  do  su  by  j>ersua(Iing  the 
Promior,  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  First 
Ixird  of  the  Admiralty  to  givu  thoir  approval  and  co- 
(>peratioit  to  hit:  bellicose  dtisignu.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact 
Mr  Chaml>erlain  ot^cupies  to-day  much  the  same  place  in 
|>o|tular  Fr«ueh  inmgiuutiuu  an  Pitt  did  lu  the  iinuKin*il'i*ai 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  a  hundred  years  ago,  though 
^vith  loRH  reaMjn.  In  order,  thurBfore,  to  gratify  I^Veitch 
|ti-ejudiceH.  M.  Boatmy  does  not  hesitate  to  occnse  the 
bogey  of  modem  Franco  of  a  crime  which  there  ie  no 
reason  to  suppose  was  ever  coutemptuted  by  any  serlouft 
British  statesman. 

Thfre  is  more   justice   in    M.  Boutmy'n   identification 

of  Mr   Chamberlain   with  what  has  come  to  bo  called 

Imi>orialism,  though  ho  thoroughly  misunderstands  tho 

aim!*  and  motivi^n  tif  thai.  nii>vunnmt»     His  theory  is  that 

tho  democratic  legielatioii  of  the  last  century  has  brought 

to  the  top  a  new  couche  sociale ;  that  the  old  England,  led 

by   the  aristocruey  and  educattHi   by  philosophers,    hn« 

disappeai'ed  :  that  a  new  and  brutal  spirit  of  conquest 

pennoatea  British  policy — the  spirit  of  the  i>opuluct;,  at 

^  length  tiinuucipated  from  aristocratic  control,  and  con- 

Hecious  of  it-s  liberty  and  strength  ;  and  that  of  this  spirit 

■  Mr  Chaiuhorlani  has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece     Coa> 

leequently  he  ie  a  danger  to  tho  civilised  world.     We 

^Pnot  now  examine  this  theory ;  we  merely  state  it  for  ■ 

B  it  itt  worth,  rcmurkiug  only  that  the  assumed  norei^ ; 

V  purely  dumorratic  character  of  modem  Imperii 

inconsistent  with  M.  Boiitmy'tj  previous  stutanuBt 

brutal  lust  of  conquest  has  been  cliaractoristie  «f 

policy  ever  since  this  country  became  a  power 

In  'L'Angleterre  et  ITuiperialisnie,'  M.  Tii 
rikes  a  somewhat  similar  uoto. 
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opiDion,  the  political  as  well  as  the  geogruphical  centra 
of  England,  and  Mr  Chamberlain  is  Birmingham  embodied 
in  tho  flesh.  In  order  t"  KUpp*>rt  this  theory  on  ethno- 
logical grounds.  M.  B^rard  informs  us  (p.  2)  that  Knglantl. 
from  tho  date  of  her  first  invasion  up  to  the  present  day. 

*  has  ever  been  dividt'd  butw«fii  (wk  nict;»  uiid  two  iia 
which  eoufront  ea4>h  other.  Towards  the  East  lie  the 
dL'»trict«  of  the  Tliamos  and  iht-  Trent,  the  m«idowB  w>«l 
by  fo{?s,  the  moist  fields,  Rtirroundin^  the  eatiiarien  of  tbt 
winding  rivers,  tlit-  cultivntiil  pl»iii;s,  where  the  stli: 
[>easaut«  dwelJ.  On  the  Weflt.thero  Is  only  a  narrow  flhors 
^nd  and  mud.  n  tvw  btiya  without  any  exit  ruuntutr  into  die 
marshes  ;  and,  overhnnfrinK  the  sea.  an  almost  desert  ranfrt^ 
iitonntftins  with  Imrreu  valleys  and  half-starved  flockx. 
ten  cvntiirirti  the  fertile  plainH  {of  the  Kaet]  attructvd  the 
iiuerni-^  Tvom  abrtMul — RomaiiK,  S«xoii.i,  IJaiiRS,  and  No 
Tile  inountain-districta  [of  the  West]  became  for  ten  conti 
tlie  rtjfii^  of  the  conqiicre<t  natives,  Britons.  Ficta,  or  0«i 
At  tlie  end  of  this  iieriod  the  Nonuan  conquest  seemed 
stalled  in  ix>wor  for  ovor.  Tho  N'ormniis  were  iiiastcni  of 
the  plain;  they  establislied  there  their  uwu  Uiw.  their  ontt 
rcU(;ion,  their  language  uud  thuir  feudal  ttyt:>t«m.  But  tbr 
uiouutjuns  and  the  western  »hnre  remained  unsubdued  anil 
always  lipc  for  rebulliou.  Centuries  must  etill  elaptte  btforv 
fieaee  and  nninn  mn  be  establishcHl  l*tweeu  the  two  Knghimt* 
of  the  eoiiqut-i-urts  niid  tht;  euiiquereil.  The  hintory  of  Bnitland 
i-omdsla,  in  tavl,  in  the  rivslrj'r  Ors*  warlike  then  political. of 
theae  two  KnKtand;«.  It  is  to  this  rivalry  that  BinninKluu* 
owe«  her  creation  and,  HUbsoquontly.  her  importance  and  Iwt 
fortune.* 


a 


Birmingham,  in  virtue  of  its  centi-al  situation  l>ctwi 
east  and  weat,  bocame  the  '  City  of  the  Marches.'  (li^idi 
the  two  England^.  This  is  how  M.  B^rard  describeit  the 
England  wlitcb  came  into  existence  with  the  developmcoi 
of  the  coal  trade  :— 

'  Restored  to  energy  fay  the  preachers  of  the  Nouconfonuii't 
sects  and  by  the  discoveries  of  snienee,  black,  haggard,  rendeml 
gloomy  by  smoke  and  by  Puritan  ideas,  bent  under  the  miMiy 
of  her  daily  life  and  under  tlie  oppression  of  age«,  this  Eng- 
land of  the  eoal-pits  hungcnxl  for  white  bread  and  for  cen- 
turies had  hiingcrcil  foi*  revenge.  Her  hereditary  strugglw 
had  trained  her  to  imtient  efforts.  The  memory  of  her  bygoOB 
spoliation  had  miver  been  forgotten.     She  had  retained 
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notion  of  her  ancient  righta.  Her  freedom  of  religious  specnla*  , 
tion  had  impressed  upon  her  the  sense  of  dutj*.  At  laflt,  tl 
conquered  England,  so  long  naptivfi  within  thp  nnts  of  privilpflre, 
mised  her  hentl.  Sine*  that  period  a  Unc  drawn  aorosd  England 
from  the  ^rulf  of  Bri-itol  to  the  gulf  of  NewejiHtlc  marks  odcp 
inure  the  frontiom  of  the  two  peoples.' 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  explain  how,  stop  by  step. 
Mr  Chnniljerlain,  according  to  M.  Btii-ard,  mndo  himself 
the  leader  of  the  Black-Country  Englftnd,  which,  hi  ac- 
cordanco  with  his  theory,  has  ororthronn  the  grrand  old 
Kngland  of  the  dayH  of  GhulHtono  nnd  the  MnncheRtcr 
school.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  apostles 
of  frcMt-tnulc,  who  uhchI  to  l>c  rogurded  iu  Franco  iia  the 
underhand  enemie»  of  French  commerce  and  French 
influence,  are  now  held  up  by  M.  B<^rftr<l  to  the  respect 
and  adniiratiou  of  hi^  couulr>'incn. 

•Formerly,'  he  says  {p.  52),  •  we  were  acciiBtomed  to  note  in 
Engli'*h  Kadicniism  the  teaching  and  the  8)]iritof  philosophers, 
Thi.1  English  political  ]i)iilaHaphy,  though  t>x)>cnmental  and 
utJlitariiiii,  hud  as»uretlly  taught  the  English  Rndlcnls  to 
(■alculate  forces  and  to  respect  facte.  But  it  l»ad  also  taught 
Iheui  the  futility  of  individual  ex|>erience  not  controlled  by 
the  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  iinmomlity  of  penwiial 
nlms  not  iu  conformity  nith  the  interest  of  all.  By  "alt"  thi* 
philosophy  onderatood  the  whole  of  humanity.  Bentham  and 
hit!  (liHcipIen  held  themnelves  to  be  riti7en.s  of  the  world,  not  uf 
Bimiinghftm.  Their  Radicalism  wun  iiuniauitariau,  not  Brum- 
magem. . . .  They  -sjHike  th«  language  of  humuuily.  . . .  They  pru- 
fesaed  u.  philonthrupy  which  knew  nothing  of  frontiers.  They 
wrere  good  patriota ;  but  aggreBEuve  vhauviniBm  always  soomed 
to  them  a  monstrosity  in  the  preaeut,  or  a  reproach  od  the 
post.' 


Mr  Rudyard  Kipling  lahareM  with  Mr  Chamberlttin  the 
burden  of  M.  B^ranl's  djaappioval  (pp.  63,  64)  ^— 

'Each  of  hia  words,  uuder  the  thin  varnhih  of  civil iaitioa 
which  covers  our  native  barhai-iam,  roueoa  the  brutal  tempcru- 
mont  of  tho  race  and  wtti  in  vibration  some  ancient  idea  or 
some  old  animosity,  nith  thn  gpnuinc  Iniiieriidist  nut-c.  the 
pride  of  force,  the  vanity  of  wealth,  the  Phnrinaisni  of  virtue, 
the  intoxication  of  Itowing  blood,  the  glow  of  ndventurc.  the 
fanaticinm  of  the  nation'B  mission,  the  pride  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority,  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  other  ruccD.    Thut)  he 
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ci*eat«6  ID  eveiy  one  of  hia  ret^lei-^  an  lai|)eriaJ  bouL  ,  .  .  TbJt 
Emigre  La  alrefidy  created  iu  tiie  bt-alu  of  Ruilyard  KiiiL' 
In  all  his  writings  b«  creates  tlie  Empire  in  tho  brain  of 
readers;  aud  the  whole  [BriUab]  rsce  ai*©  hit*  renders*. 

'  The  other  "  maiiager  "  of  Irapt-rialiHru,  thouKh  with  tflM 
gcutus,  l»»  au  oriuaHy  f(Oi:>d  a]X)»tlo.  Him  we  know  nli-e&dy 
itf  Joo Chamberlain.  Thin  prairtical  man  "sturtMl  t\xv  h\uaat 
of  ImpcrialiBm — for  it  Lb  a  '*  biunneiw  " — in  wliich  Iib  has 
trived  to  interefit  all  Great  Brita-in  and  even  Greatar  Brit 
.  .  .  The  power  and  i>o]>«larity  of  ChMnbcrlain  are  due  to  lUl 
cause.  Tho  man  of  Dirminghnm  has  burome  tin-  niua  of  nil 
Eugluud  becAufio  ho  has  mndo  liliti^if  the  ajxxstle  of 
faith." 


After  this  'Otitbnrat  of  aonorouH  clap-tmp  we 
without  surprise  that  Tinperialism.  in  M.  B^rard's  opi 
is  bonnd  to  ho  the  ruin  of  Knglnnd  in  goncriit,  nnd 
Birminjjhnni  in  particular.  From  Blue-books,  from  tlf 
ovidenco  of  witnesses  before  porliameDtary  commissi 
from  consular  reports,  and  from  the  -WTilings  of  li 
Englaudurs,  he  has  collected  a  variety  of  statemi 
tending  to  show  that  poor  old  England  is  going  to 
dogs ;  that  her  commercial  supremacy  id  decaying ; 
her  home  industries  are  being  dest-royed  by  foreign 
petition ;  and  that  hor  only  chauco  of  prolon^ng 
ntttional  existence  is  to  abjure  Chamberlain  nnd 
Imperialist  ideas,  and  to  contract  her  Imperial  liabUi 
■while  time  is  yet  given  her  for  repentance.  Wo  am 
informed  by  M.  Berard  that  tho  evideuee  of  our 
morcial  decline  has  producod  an  enoi'mous  effect 
Kritisli  public  sentiment,  though  he  admits  tliat  some 
or  other  the  Imperialist  idea  has  made  way  uotwi' 
standing.  His  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  down- 
fall of  Imperialism  in  England  has  only  been  averted  Vt 
the  machinations  of  Chamberlain,  who  has  Btuaulat«d 
British  passions  by  i*c\iving  tho  old  jeoloxiay  of  Fra&M- 
England,  being  iu  posaesaiou  of  an  overwhelming  naval 
power,  feels  that  now  is  the  time  for  her  to  crush 
ancient  foo  (p.  09) : — 

'The  wcupon  is  there,  all  ready.  It  i«  a  pity  to  let  it  rail 
fur  want  uf  use.  In  a  few  houni  it  [the  ileet^  would  faring  « 
an  imuieasc  proQt.  The  buaiue^^  wuidfl  "pay."  To  bogia 
with,  war  would  empty  the  Birmint;bam  sbopK  wliere 
of  war-materials  have  been  stored  imaold  for  years.' 


D  am  I 
:t  ^1 
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the  result  of  a  HUcceKtiful  vra-r,  France  would  lose  her 

t,  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  her  colonies,  ttni 

would  have  to  pay  any  iudomnity  thn.t  Engl«nd   mi^ht 

ttliink  Ht  to  impose.    In  order  to  narrj*  out  tliiu  iirogrumme, 
England,  it  is  intimated,  availed  herself  of  the  Fuslioda 
inuidt-nt    to  imponu    turnia    unnecoiwurily  huuiiliating  to 
France,  in  the  hopa  that  theBC  torraw  might  he  rejected, 
snd   that  thereupon  she  might  be  able  to  declaro  war ' 
against  France.     Happily  this  Machiavellian  schomo  waaJ 
thwarted    by  the  dignified    solf-control  of    the  French] 
Republic,    and    England    wa«    compelled    to    defer    herj 
vengeance.     All  this  may  seem  to  the  British  mind  shear  j 
niiduuinmer  madncKK,  but  it  ih  nia<lneKH  which  'us  regarded  . 
aH  minity  by  French  writers  who  have  made  a  serious 
Latudy  of  British  polities,  and,  what  is  much  more  iui- 
Hjportant,  commends  itaclf  to  the  mass  of  educated  French- 
^inon,  to  whom  England  is  still  the  *  Porfido  Albion '  of 
their  forebears. 


* 


The  same  inability  to  comprehend  that  BritiBh  policy 
in  every  i>art  of  tho  world  is  not  at^tuatcd  by  an  almost 
unblime   greed,   and    an    utt^r   disn-giird    of   evei-y thing , 
^beyond  om*  ovnx  interests,   is  displayed   in   M.   Eug^^e 
HAnbin's  *Lee  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  l!!gypte,'  a  work 
■which  hna  iu:t»inlly  Um5ii  crowned  by  the  Acaddmie  Frjin- 
B^ifiie  as  entitled  to  the  Fiu-tado  prixe.     Tho  ntyle  is  singu- 
larly lucid  and  elegant ;  the  matter  is  not  diKtigurod  by 
the  virulent  poreonal  invective  which  mars  the  effcH-.t  of 
the  other  workn  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  main  facttfj 
of  tho  Egyptian  situation  have  obi-iously  been  studicdi 
carefully  by  the  author.     In  fact  tho  work  in  question 
might  hjive  iMren  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Cgypt  under  the  British  occupation  if  it**  value  had  not 
eeu  destroyed  by  the  a*i»umption  that  evei-j'thing  which' 
gland  baa  done  or  left  undone  in  Egypt  has  been  the 
suit  of  a  persistent,  far-sightod,  und  unscrupulous  desire 
bring  about  tho  annexation  of  Egypt.     The  author 
doclareu  (p.  ItiQ)  that  from  the  outset  we  regnnleil  Egypt 

a  couutr>'    which    tuuat    he    annexed    gnvdtially   to    tho 


^Bril 


ritJsh  Empire,  aa  tho  annexation  could  not,  Ut  their  aiinoy- 
&oc«,  be  efr«ot«d  In  an  immediate  and  dirrct  fu^liion.     'Wliilai 
ntbU  diplomacy  secured  n  respite  by  multiplyinR  proraiaea 
liu|>eudiug  evficuation  intended  to  blind  the  bouevolcnt 
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credulity  of  continetitat  8tfttesmeu,  the  tAsk   of  the  BHtiiih 
offlciaU  in  Efrypt  coosieted  in  teking  defiuito  poeaeenoii  of 

country." 

Tlio  fimt  fltep  in  this  policy  of  deception  wan  taken, 
are  told,  by  the  lttt«  Lord  DuiFeriu.     Our  pruttont  Frfr 
coasul  at  Cairo  is  defloribod  an  follows  (p,  203)  : — 

*  T1i«  Hritish  ageiit,  who,  since  the  occupation,  haa  bevu  t^uitld 
with  the  duty  of  aljsorbing  Egypt,  would  havo  Iieen  absolatiQ 
iucAimhln,  ijy  virtue  of  hie  t«)upcraiu«ut,  of  putting 
prof^ticc  the  refined  hypocrisy  of  Lord  DufferiD. 
Crtunpr  ig  not  a  diplomatiijt  either  by  taste  or  by  ednc 
The  dL'velopinent  aud  even  the  )nt«re»t«  of  his  career  _ 
identiHeci  him  -with  nU  tho  passions  of  Britisti  lmperi*li»m 
His  viuli>UL-e  of  cliHnu.'t«r diN|X)st!<l  him  towards  brutal  mpih<jil<- 
worthy  of  the  r«preeeutative  of  au  Imperial  race  which  fon- 
s&w  th«  appiwwh  of  the  moment  wh«a  it  would  be  in  t 
poflitiou  to  inipoi*e  ittt  authority  on  all  huniauity.  ActuaUvi 
by  these  tendenciCH,  he  demurred  from  the  outset  to  the 
complicated  process  nx-'ommemled  by  Liord  DufFerin ;  v^ 
without  even  thinkin);  for  a  moment  of  employing  gmtU 
methods,  he  set  himself  to  establish  British  authority  >d 
ERypt  by  kicks  and  blows,  without  care  or  con&idcntMi, 
but  with  the  supple  and  deliberate  violence  so  cfa&nuiCaiirtit 
of  EngUshmcii.' 

According  to  M.  Anbin,  *  Di^Hdo  ct  impora  *  is  the  motta 
of  England,  aa  it  wan  of  ancient  Rome  (p.  244)  : —  ^ 

'.There  is  not,"  he  declares,  'a  nation  in  the  world  more  : 
tJiau  Kiigland  in  isolating,  dividing,  cnpr\'uting,  irritatit 
frightening  her  adversarieH  and  provoking  them  to  give' 
to  dangerous  impulses.  Her  ekiU  is  all  the  more  redoubt 
from  the  fact  that  her  malignity  and  her  supidenen 
covurcd  under  o  show  of  rigidity  of  principle  and  of 
integrity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de-seribc  the  tnliutt' 
Tariety  of  devices  KugUod  bus  employed  in  the  valley  of  tbr 
Nile  in  order  to  provoke  between  its  different  couununide 
and  iubereetd  the  self-same  couflicti)  which  buve  coutribnteJ 
tiO  Urgely  to  the  «ucce»>i  of  British  rule  in  India.  Christitf 
and  Mahomedan,  native  tillers  of  the  soil  and  Greek  n«um 
the  fellahoeu  and  the  large  landed  proprietors,  the  Arabd  isl 
tlie  Soudanese,  not  to  mention  tlie  different  Euroiieiui  natim- 
alities  reeident  in  Egypt,  have  been  repeatedly  incited  to  Ula 
action  one  against  the  other.' 

We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  further  0x1 
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kfroin  M.  Aubin.     It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  thank  him 

Ifor  thu  kindly  mnnner  in  which  he  speaks  of  our  Britinh 

>£Sccr8  and  our  British  ofBciaUi  in  thoir  personal  capacity, 

»nd  for  the  tributi*  which  ho  pays  to  the  example  set  by 

khe  Knglixh  residents  as  a  body.    A  Frenchman  so  seldom 

f'^von  any  nn^it  to  England  for  an>'thing'  she  has  done  in 

EjO'pt,  that  we  welcome  M.  Aubln's  i-ecojfnition  of  tho 

?rA'ice«  we  have  rendpre<l  by  the  abolition  of  the  krtrbash 

ind  the  corrA;,  and  by  the  partial  abolition  of  dumesti« 

llaver>'>    ^^^  ^^*^  ^^^^  i\\o.t  M.  Aubin  in  in  some  respect'tt 

lo    fair-minded,    no    well-inform»d,    and    so    intelligent. 

snderg  it  all  the  more  nnpleaiiant  to  note  that  ho  can 

Hscovor  nothing  in  our  policy  beyond  a  system  of  deliber- 

ite  fraud  and  cynical  hypocrisy.    Kven  a  careful  and  can- 

lid  observation  of  the  good  work  we  hare  accompliiihed 

Egypt  cannot    modify  his  preconceived   opinion  that 

igland  hau  been  actuated  solely  by  sordid  greod  and 

loble  motives  in  her  dealings  with  that  country^  and 

t\A  nttcinpted  to  cover  acts  of  wilful  aggression  under  n 

iham  pi-etence  of  humanity  and  justice. 


A  work  of  a  very  different  character  is  presented  by 

\.  Loins  Martin  in  his  '  L' Anglais  est-il  «n  Juif  ?'    When 

I'o  first  took  up  this  volume  we  supposed  it  was  n  French 

sproduction  of  a  crazy  theory  which  some  years  ago 

id  gHinod  a  body  of  adherents  in  England  sufficiently 

lumcrous  to  have  a  newspaper  of  their  own.   Tho  theory,  if 

>ur  roooUoction  is  correct,  was  that  somehow  or  other 

of  the  lo»t  tribes  found  their  way  «n  bloc  to  the 

tritish  Isles,  and  identified  themselves  so  closely  with  tho 

itive  population  that,  though  thoy  gave  up  thoir  creed. 

ley  perpetuated  their  race.    The  idea  commended  itvetf 

VTOurably  to  a  certain  section  of  the  evangelical  world, 

?ho  derived  great  consolation  from  the  notion  that  by 

>me  remote  possibility  tho  British  nation  might  form 

of  God's  chosen  people,  and  who  considered  that  if 

descent  from  Abraham  could  only  be  recognised,  the 

3gnition  would  add  greatly  to  our  status  both  in  this 

rorld  and  the  world  to  come.     The  organ  of  the  new 

vangclists  was  callod,  we  believe,  the  'Banner  of  IsraeL' 

'e   suspect  that  M.   Martin   had   never    heard    of   the 

'Banner  of  Israel,'  or  ho  would  certainly  have  alluded 

o  it  in  order  to  enforce  his  the«is. 
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Tlie  (jeneral  principles'  on  which  M.  Martin  Imhw 
indictment  apaiiwt  England  nre  too   lofty   to  noed 
support  oi  bard  facts.     He  divides  the  world  into  maBcu- 
line  and  feminine  racos.    Th«  maHCulinu  rucos,  we  pa-t 
ore  Franco  and  Russia.    The  feminine,  we  are  told 
plicitly  (p.  37),  are  the  English,  tho  Jews,  iind  the  Chi 

*It  is  impoesibli?,'  says  the  author,  'to  understand  the  ci: 
aoter  of  thet*e  feminine  races  unless  we  realise  the  int^'oni 
of  their  *■  autoritariem  "  and  of  thoir  spirit  of  dis^iniulatinaij 
fundamental  qualities  of  those  races  which  liave  no  actiriti 
of  their  own ;  unable  to  vxist,  without  eOntroUiuR  other  niitiio 
whofw  lalmur  they  exploit  to  their  own  advantage:  rom- 
liclled,  thorufore.  by  neocHHity  to  revulutioniite  other  coiintna, 
to  upset  everj-'thiuf; ;  and  insinuating  themselvee  everywheR^ 
like  the  sertiente  of  the  tropici!.' 

We  need  luirdly  >uLy  that  M.  Martin  i»  tho  nnost  rimleal 
of  Anti-Semites.  It  is  thus  he  portrays  the  nature  of 
tho  French  Jews  (p.  43)  : — 


OtIltS 


*Tho  Jew,  being  of  a  feminine  meie,  10  incapable  of 
anything  for  hiniRelf ;  he  \h  ohlif^ed,  tberefni-e.  to  make ' 
work  for  him.  .  .  .  But  of  two  things  one  must  happen.  TV 
Jew,  acting  purely  by  iuHtinct,  and  having,  like  all  creatum 
guided  by  instinct,  no  gift  of  foresight,  will  either  cxnuKit 
acts  of  folly  .  .  .  will  awakea  KUBpition,  and  will  cause  him- 
Bolf  to  bo  massacred  in  a  moment  uf  popular  fronzy ;  nr  li« 
will  extend  hU  ravagei^  like  an  internal  ulcer,  witl  kill  tJw 
nrganiHm  which  baa  admitted  him  im  a  partLsite,  and  will ' 
by  perishing  on  the  corpHe  of  his  victim,  having  no  one 
whom  he  can  compel  to  do  the  work  he  cannot  do  for 


It  is  the  latter  of  these  altemativos  which  M. 
predicts  £or  France,  though  he  has  not  appiiruntly  nlmu- 
donod  tho  hopo  that  tho  former  may  como  to  pass  in  ttiii« 
to  save  hid  country.  Att  to  the  mauner  in  whtt^h  the  J< 
drifted  to  England  after  the  diapersion,  and  sucv.'ceiled' 
Judaiijing  racially  tho  whole  population  of  Great  Bri 
we  get  little  iuformation  from  this  champion  of 
ma^uUue  races.  M.  Martin  suggests  that  the  red  or 
blond  .lewH  may  havo  drifted  to  Saxon  lands,  and  may 
hAve  participated  under  false  pretences  in  th«  -Anglv- 
S&xon  invasions.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  eon&rm  OA 
«uppoiiition  by  evidence,  and  he  obviously  considera  aajr 
tdhnologicai  research  a  mere  waate  of  time.  Thecommott 


tun' 
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natioimliiy  of  the  .low  and  Uio  Briton  is  aatisfaotorily 
ostnblidhed,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  identity  of  their  char- 
acter DJid  nature.  Thn  objection  that  the  phyniaal  char- 
acteristics of  Hebrews  and  Britons  differ  fundamentally 
is  mot  by  the  following'  ai^umont  {p.  9B)  : — 

*Tl»e  Jews  are  not  one  TBee.  but  a  nation  ootnpoHed  of  hetero- 
geneous L'lcments.  It  would  secin  that  all  the  races  which 
iohabited  Judea  at  th«  period  of  the  crime  of  Golgotha,  ae 
I  tvell  as  tlie  lucmtjei-^  of  their  races  dispersed  and  settled  in 
I  foreitpi  hiuds,  shanxl  iu  the  Diriue  maludictiou  aud  arc 
wuiidoring  alx>ut  the  eaitli  cariyiiig  with  them  the  burden  of 
the  blindnci't!  which  innkc»  them  incapable  of  foroeight,  in- 
capable of  reasoaing,  aud  renders  tboir  action  unconscloiis- . . . 
Thu"  has  bcwn  fnlBIlod  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  that  hischildreu 
would  he  as  numerous  u«  the  tmnds  of  the  «ra.  The  Jews  called 
iBracUU-M  number,  at  the  outside,  six,  eight,  ur  ten  millions. 
This  is  nothing.  But  if  you  add  to  this  number  the  EngUuh 
and  the  Chinese,  the  prophecy  lias  been  more  than  fulfllle<L* 

So  far  OH  wo  can  follow  M.  Martin's  line  of  argumeat, 
the  great  proof  of  our  Judaic  origin  ib  that  we  have  been 
the  chief  promoters  of  freemasonry.  Whether  Satan 
himnelf  woh,  or  was  not,  the  actual  founder  of  free- 
masonry, is  a  matter  conc<?ming  which  M.  Martin  de- 
clines to  commit  himself  positively;  but  he  is  sure  that 
tliB  origin  of  this  institution  is  diabolical,  its  main  objoct 
being  to  promote  the  triumph  of  evil  over  good.  It  wa« 
frucniattoury  which  bi-ouKbt  about  the  French  Revolution, 
freenutsonry  which  led  to  tho  defeat  of  Xapoloon  at 
Waterloo,  freemasonry  which  established  the  Second 
Kinpire,  freemasonry  which  upset  the  Government  of  the 
B«storation  because  England  had  taken  umbraffoat  the 
EVench  conquest  of  Alpers,  freemusonry  whieh  protected 
KoBsath,  Mazzini.  and  Cr^mieux,  all  Jews  and  all  masons, 
jnnt  as  it  prntects  the  anarchist*  of  to-day. 

To  ordinary  apprehension  a  Scotsman  has  a  mai-kod 
individuality  which,  for  good  or  bad,  baa  nothing  in 
oonunon  with  tho  Jewish  typo.  M.  Martin,  however, 
knows  better ;  he  can  trace  the  cloven  foot ;  and  in  proof 
of  hie  infallible  powers  of  discomment  he  informs  us  that 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  display  the  true  type  of 
the  blond  'Yoiipin'  (the  modem  slang  name  in  France 
for  Jews)  to  be  seen  on  tho  boulevards  of  Paris.    He  adds 
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thd  infonnation  ihut  tho  Ati«rdcoii  Hebraic  ty|>0  ia 
common  in  Scot  Innd,  and  that  )i»  bitutielf  wuh  unce  p 
in  a  ball  at  Ballater  filled  exclusive]}'  nvith  individuals  of 
thv  ^onuK  of  wbich  tbu  biio  Govornor-General  of  Canada 
is  tbe  typical  representative. 

It  may  bo  n  proof  of  our  national  stupidity,  but,  aftera 
careful  poruaal  of  '  L'Anglais  cat-il  un  Juif,'  we  have  failed 
to  discover  why  M.  Martin  include«i  tbo  Chineee  amongst 
the  threci  feminine  nations  of  the  globe.  AU  ho  etateei* 
that  thu  Chinese  are  cowards  to  the  core,  and  that  ibr 
proof  of  their  roivardir e  is  the  atoicism  and  indiffrrenfY 
with  which  they  encounter  torture  and  death. 


icv^S 


'Thp  plain  truth  i^  that  tho  Jow,  the  En^Ii>^hmBn,  and 
Cliinamnn,  if  they  are  maltreated  or  in  terror  of  nialtreatm' 
remain  impoHsive.  Not  a  m»n«He  of  tholr  face  is  contraetfi; 
no  Guddcn  fluHh  or  pallor  ivIt«rH  their  countenance,  etipecikllj 
when  they  know  their  fate.  This  is  not  because  they  u* 
more  masters  of  theniMelres  than  ^ve  are,  but'  bet-au-sK  they  »i> 
better  udaptud  by  race  to  dittaiaiulatv  tlivir  fvclinict^.  But- 
and  this  truth  Is  one  which  it  may  he  well  to  rMmll  to  Freucli- 
meu  and  to  other  nations  who  may  one  day  bo  called  upoo  (o 
enpspe  in  eonflict  ^th  these  rares — their  terror  can  he  ah- 
8er*'«id  by  the  twitichiug  of  their  eyelids.  It  is  a  temir  whi'-^ 
is  only  viaible  under  a  maKnifyinff  f^IasB,  while  our  terror  mn} 
he  seen  from  any  distance.  But  for  all  that  the  former  t«m>i 
is  the  more  abject  of  the  two.' 


J 


Tho  only  further  evidence  producerl  by  M.  Martin  to 
that  tho  Chinese  are  essentially  a.  feminino  race  ia 
one  of  their  traits,  common  to  all  tho  feminine  racAS,  is  a 
belief  that  they  are  the  special  objoi!ta  of  divine  favour. 
According  to  this  theory  the  Boers  should  have  been 
included  in  the  same  category  with  Jews,  ChinoBe,  and 
Engliflhmen ;  and  Mr  Kruger  is  the  most  feminine 
mankind. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  devoted  too  mu 
Hpace  to  this  rigmarole — so  absurd  that  one  can  hardlr 
avoid  the  enspicion  that  it  is  secretly  intended  aa  a  mXin 
upon  the  Antt-$cmit«.  Our  excuse  must  be  that  atrawt 
show  the  way  the  wind  blows.  If  the  French  mind  \sso 
Haturatod  n'ith  unreasoning  suspicion  and  distrust  of  Eng- 
land as  the  works  wo  have  described  appear  to  indicate. 
it  is  intelligiblo  that  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Tran.'*- 
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Tool  should  have  boon  grcotcd  by  the  French  press  and 
the  French  ppople,  alttiast  without  ex«"t'j>t.ioii,  by  a  torPBnL 
of  abuse  which  ignores  not  only  common  justice  but 
Gomnion  deconcy  and  nven  conimiin  souse. 

In  his'^tades  AnglaiBen'M.  Cbe^Tillon  had  included 
essays  on  British  art.  on  SheUoy's  poetry,  nnd  on  Hudyiird 
Kipliug's  popularity,  which  display  a  careful  study  of 
Kngli.ih  literature,  and  are  really  vnlunblo  nn  rritictsms  of 
our  art  and  poetiy  from  a  I-Yench  point  of  view.  But,  as 
soon  as  M.  Chc-vrillou  takes  up  his  parable  about  the  war 
between  Kngland  and  the  Buer  Republics,  he  deems  to 
ioeo  all   sense  of   moderation    and    equity.     He  aasnmea 

268),  without  even  attempting  to  support  his  conten- 
tion by  tm-tti,  that 

;  *  England  refiiaeif  to  know  auytliiiig  about  ker  a(lv<>K4Hry,  his 

,  uieritet  or  tliosy  of  the  cause  he  dcfouds.  ...  In  lieu  of  thf 

3Duiae  foe,  of  whom  alic  lias   io«tt  sight,  ahc  tins  set  up  an 

ry   beiuir  whom  by  dt'f;n.'e«  she   bus  k>Hrub  to  luit^^ 

<  she  IB  ilia  euemy,  uud  i>  Iiuui  she  loatU  mtb  couteiupt 

ulotheti  with  every   moral  defwt.   hyiK>crUy,  cowardiue, 

irutality.  tf;uur»ucv,  suvaKery  and  ti'cachery.' 

In  the  attack  on  Panrdeberg,  M.  Chevrillon  can  see 
jnothiug  but  the  hert^ism  of  the  Bocis.  lIVlicu  the  London 
newnpupers  announced  the  bontbardnient  of  the  Boor 
camp  with  vulgarly  sensational  beadline-s  such  oh  'Cronje 
dying  hard.'  *  Boers  withering  in  a  hell  of  fire,'  '  Cronje 
caught  in  a  death-trap,"  etc, — phrases  the  bad  tasto 
of  whicli  we  condiimn  as  ntrongly  rh  M,  Chevrilluii  — 
le  was  overcome  with  horror,  'hurried  from  the  spot' 
'^^•here  thew!  bill-heads  wuro  displayed,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  countrj'- house  whoue  occupants  were  eminently 
cultured  and  devoted  to  literary  Ktudies.  Here,  if  any- 
where, ho  might  have  expected  to  find  the  war  discussed 
with  philosophic  calm  and  impartial  appreciation  of  tho 
Boer  eauM-  as  seen  through  French  spoctaclos.  His  Eng- 
lish fricnd-t  seem  to  liave  done  uvcr^'tliing  to  npjicuMO 
M.  Chevrillon's  wounded  8UsceptibiUtie.t.  They  told  him, 
according  to  his  own  statement  (p.  280),  that  they 

'felt  as  if  they  hod  received  a  slap  on  the  face  when  they 
discovered  what  France  thoiiRlit  of  the  war  aRainst  the  Boers. 
Wo  vatuo '  (they  b&id)  *  the  opinion  of  Praucc.     For  so  aukuy 
Vol.  IPS.— A'pl  390.  2  s  
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years  ive  havt*  HvpH  in  dope  pnrial  rotatjooa  with  ywa, 
you  iiloue  utuidist  nit  otlior  n»liniu>.     Yea,  we  read  your 
yoiu*  reviews,  your  ncwspnpeiv:.    What  doos  it  mBttor 
what  iteople  tbiiik  uboul  KiiKlnnd  in  GcrmaDy,  in  Ruadft, 
In  the  lUfMin  ?    Yuu  have  cotulcmnecl  us  too  lint^tily ;  you 
not  stufliud  our  case.' 

Thc«o  blandiflhmonts,  howe\-er,  appear  to  have  feilod  to 
influence  M.  Cbevrillan's  conv'ictions. 

•WTwt  (p.  201)  doe«  it  nmtt«r,'  ho  rotorte,  'that,  when  you 
have  conquprod  the  Transvaal,  ynu  int4>ii<I  to  incretum  the  per- 
sonal frt-ixtoni  uf  the  burghcra  aud  Co  liborato  them  from  oua- 
inilsniy  miHtnr>'  Hervice'i'  Toit  will  have  destroyod  a  natka, 
»  nublc  aud  original  race  which,  by  ibt  niriivu  virtuea,  Iti 
courage,  its  [M>\ver  uf  reproducttou,  ita  indoniitablo  pride,  th/t 
toroe  of  Its  coiivictioius  its  belief  in  its  own  doiftiuy, .  .  .  bu 
Khown  what  a  right  it  Ims  to  live.  In  lieu  of  this  natioa 
you  are  goLiig  to  Kiilvititiite  an  nKgloraeratlun  iif  iuflividosb 
wliose  social  bond  of  union  \<rill  bo  of  an  Engliflh  chontctn. 
who  will  gt-ndiuLlly  be  guided  Co  adopt  GngUtih  ideal»,  ai 
will  be  happy,  as  you  assort,  when  their  trauaformatiaa 
effocted,  but  who  will  be  reduce*!  to  the  same  ponimon] 
[Bntieih]  type  of  which  you  can  lind  miUiona  upon  uiiUioas 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.* 

M.  Chevi-illoii,  like  the  rest  of  our  conlinentfll  cpil 
utterly  blind  to  the  facta   that  the    Boers    brc)ug:ht^ 
'  destruction "  of  their  nation  upon  thcmselvoe.  and  that 
hiis  been  a  lifo-and-Joath  struggle  for  the  British  Era[ 
as  much  as  for  the  Boer  itepublics. 

Of  nil  the  works  under  notice, '  Lea  Nouvelloa  Sc 
Anglo-Saxonne^,'  by  M.  Pierre  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  noetnii 
us  tlio  uno  evincing  Least  animosity  totvarda  Enghind,  and 
least  likely  to  provoke  animosity  in  Its  readers.  His 
narrative  of  the  liistory  of  England  in  Stiuth  ^Vfriea  is  a 
very  fair  Btatement  of  fact*,  though  the  deduetionii  drawn 
are  not  what  would  Kuggcet  thomsolvoB  to  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  narrator.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  attributes  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  importance  to  the  iuiluGnce  pro- 
duced  upon  the  Dutch  colonists  by  the  immigratioQ  of 
some  throe  hundred  Huffuenots,  who,  after  the  reroos- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Naut*9,  fled  to  Holland  and  we» 
subsequently  otTered  lauda  at  Uie  Cape  by  the  Dutch 
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India  Company.  Hoadroita(p.  247)thnt  tboywero  treated 
by  tho  Boerg  with  characteristic  intolerance. 

'The  rofugoce  were  compelled  to  uacori>orate  thetaselvee  witli 
the  Dutch  It4>formod  Church ;  aud  tho  uso  of  the  Fruuoh 
Lansuit);u  umongflt  UiPiii  waa  disconraK«d  so  far  as  )jo6.sib)c. 
,  .  .  Tho  two  raoc-s  wcrv  thus  completely  assimiIaC«cl,  and 
the  French  laHKniaRc  \ras  completely  fort^otten.' 

In  £act,  tho  stronger  and  less  civilised  of  the  two  parties 
absorbed  the  woakor  and  the  nioro  intelligent;  and,  so 
isT  as  we  can  discern,  tlie  infusion  of  French  blood  has 
left  absolutely  no  trace  in  South  Africa  beyond  the  cxiMt- 
ence  of  a  certain  number  of  Fronch  namea  amongst  the 
Boor  population,  ho  mutilated  by  pronunciation  us  to  be 
uninuilligiljlo  to  a  French  car. 

M.  Bcaulicu  fully  admits  that,  accordi  ng  to  tho 
standards  of  the  timo,  tho  British,  aftor  thoy  had  l>ec*>mo 
mastitrs  of  the  Cap<i,  bohavod  liberally  and  considerately 
towards  the  Boer  settlers;  and  he  does  more  justice  tliaTi 
is  commonly  done  at  homo  to  tho  efforts  of  Mr  Cecil 
Rho<lo»  to  ostablish  political  eitjuttlity  and  harmony 
between  the  two  white  races  of  British  South  Africa,  to 
tho  extraordinary  work  ho  accompli&hcd  in  the  creation 
of  Khodesia,  and  to  tho  wisdom  of  hie  native  policy.  We 
are  not  surpristi?d  to  Ipam  that  Mr  Chamberlain  receives 
far  harsher  criticism  from  M.  BcauHeu  (p.  369).  Thoro  in, 
be  assures  us,  reason  to  boUeve  that  there  vraa 

*an  understAodiDg  b«twuon  Mr  Hhodos  and  Mr  Chamberlaiu 
— the  latter  of  whom  wim  heavily  mteresfceti  in  a  number  of 
Transvaal  niiaiuK  ^tpcculatioun.  This  holiuf  in  conftrmtxl  by 
all  wo  have  loanit  since  an  to  Mr  Chambprlain's  ]>prsonftUty, 
and  the  violent  aud  perfiiiiuua  paliry  he  has  punmcd  in  South 
Africa.  .  .  .  The  utmost  that  can  be  siud  on  behalf  of  iho 
two  aiOHX^aUfO,  Ilhudes  aud  Chamberlaiu,  iu  that  their  uadur- 
dtandiiifi;  may  Iiave  been  a  tacit  one' 

Katnrally  enough  M.  B{»iulieu  traata  all  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  Uitlnnders  an  non-existent.  He  declares 
that  they  could  have  got  anything  that  rijasonablo  men 
could  claim  if  they  had  been  respectful  and  submissive 
to  the  Government  of  Pretoria;  and  that  neither  Mr 
Kruger,  his  mini.storM,  nor  his  people  ever  dreainod  of 
ooBting  Kngland  from  South  Africa  till  after  the  Jameson 
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liaid.  Ho  mnkos,  howevor,  no  socret  of  tho  energy 
penu^verHnct!  witli  which  the  Boen*  mndo  preparations 
the  coming  war  during  tho  time  which  ehtpsed  betwoea 
tho  Jamegon  Raid  aud  tho  doepatch  of  PrcKJdcnt  Kru^er'd 
ultimatum  (p.  383)  : — 

•Cftn  we  be  afltonlshert,*  AI.  BeaiiHcii  (wks,  'tliat  they  prepured 
thPintH-lvi>H  for  H.  d(.^sitei7ito  coutvst,  thai  Uiey  took  atlvau 
of  the  symimtby   thoy   inspii-ed  iii  Africa  uud   Eiiixjpe, 
among  men  uf  their  own  race  justly  indignant  at  the  violi 
of  l^aglaad,  and  thomselvee  meuaced  in  their  owu  freedom  ? 
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The  enormous  outlny  required  for  these  preparations  for 
war  was  concealed,  M.  Beauliou  states  with  ingenuoiu 
frunkness,  by  cooking  tho  state  budgets  of  the  Trims^-aal 
for  II  lonjf  series  of  years.  The  uncharitable  world  thi 
upon  accused  the  South  African  Republic  of  gross  oo 
tion  iind  pi^uulntiou.  M.  Beaulicu  aaks  his  rcndprs  bo  app 
ciatti  (p.  ;iSl) '  tho  truly  tragic  grandeur  of  tho  situation? 
thiit  of  this  small  people  ai*ming  in  silence  for  a  forloni 
conflict  without  paying  any  heed  to  thu  intiulU  to  whii 
they  wore  subjected  by  doccptivo  appearances.'  He  id  ev 
more  inipressCTl  by  the  B<>er  ultimatum  i.ssuod  on  the  1 
of  October  1809.  He  considers  the  demands  of  that  d 
mont  not  only  jurit  but  muduratc,  and  hold;^  that  it  wm 
tho  duty  of  Englaud  to  give  way  hi  oiice.  And  yet  this 
Clitic  of  ours  obx-ioiisly  Iwlieves  t1m.t  be  is  taking  a  fair 
luid  ini[iartial  view  of  both  sides  of  the  BritiKh-Boer 
controversy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  little  to  complain  of  in 
M.  Beaulieu's  criticism  of  the  war  from  his  own  point 
\-ie.w.     He  doiM  fai-  more  justice  timn  moat  ()f  our  cam' 
friends    to   thu   extraordinary    difHeuttios,    material    a 
geographical,  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  campaign  in  whi 
wo  arc  engaged.     He   is   comparatively   lenient    to   oi 
militar>'  defects,  the  chief  of  which  ho  holds   to  be  tho 
inadequattt  inJliliiry  training  of  our  officers  and  woldi 
the  unfituess  of  ourovert'cd  troops  to  endure  the  ha 
ships  of  a  proluugod  campaign,  aud  the  imposHibilifcy 
keeping  a  large  foiM^o  uf   mountod   iufautry   in   saefa 
couutrj'  as   the   Transvaal.      We  suspect,  frova   p 
dropped  in  the  course  of  bis  narrative,  that  M.  B(>aulfi 
is  really  of  the  opinion  that  no  other  Kuropean  ua 
would  have  done  better   than   ourselves ;   but  even 
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eense  of  faimesH  ia  not  sufiBcIcnt  to  prevent  him  from 
tpvin^  the  weifpht  of  his  ophiion  to  the  charges  of  brutal! 
cruelty  and  '  the  method*  of  barbarism  *  levelled  agaiiiafc 
our  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  ilw  Continent  (p.  423): — 

•The  women  and  children  [of  theBoeni]  were  either  left  [by  thai 
Bntii>h]  tu  wuudcr  about  the  veldt  without  shelter  and  with- 
out fcxxl  ...  or  they  were  crowded  into  onwholeeonie  camps 
witliout  suQicieut  protection,  and  no  care  waa  taken  to  guard 
them  ugalnst  the  outrages  of  the  British  soldiers  or  even  of 
tho  imtivee.' 

Lord  Koberts,  we  are  assured,  became  the  rival  of  General 
Weyler,  and  luui  now  been  replaced  by  Lord  Kitchener, 

'•the  "Butcher  of  Omduniian,"  under  whom  the  polit-y  of 
Ryatcmatic  devafltation  \iaa  bcuu  carried  out  more  iinptacably 
than  ever.  .  .  .  The  two  RepublicH  have  been  uuide  deserts : 
the  liilrour  of  tliree  generations  has  been  deeJtroyed  in  a  few 

mouths.* 

If  M.  Beaulieu  were  personally  acquainted  with  South 
Africa  he  would  be  awtU'e  thnt  tho  most  strikinfc  feature 
of  the  country,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  the 
utter  abfii^nce  of  any  evidence  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  inlmbitiuits,  except  in  the  raining  districts.  The  Boera 
had  had  sole  possession  of  tho  soil  for  threescore  years. 
Thrco  generations  hud  lived,  or,  more  correctly  Hpeuking, 
squatted  upon  it.  Yet,  18  the  whole  Boer  jwpulation  had 
been  swept  away  by  an  epidemic,  they  would  have  left  no 
marks  of  their  rule  other  than  tho  raiLway?  which  hod 
been  eonatrut-tod  for  them  by  the  energy  and  at  the  rowt 
of  the  liitianders,  for  the  nuwt  part  men  of  British  birth. 
We  do  not  question  for  one  moment  the  attachment  of  the 
Transvaal  farmers  to  their  honie<i  and  grazing-grotmds ; 
hut  to  deplore  tho  destruction,  by  British  troops,  of  the 
labour  of  generations  of  Boiirs  on  the  moII  of  the  Trons- 
Toal  i»  almost  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  have  been  devastated  by  British  fleets. 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  at  undue  length  upon  the 
anti-BritiKh  animus  which  has  pervaded,  and  Htill  pei*- 
vadeis,  Pivnch  literature,  in  order  to  show  how  it  is  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Houtli  Africa  was  gitieted  in 
Franco  with  a  well-nigh  universal  consensus  of  hostility 
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to  England,  which,  to  tho  British  mind,  was  utterly  an- 
expoct«d  and  imiutoUigible.    UltrumoDtanes  and  *  Libre- 
pen»uur»,'  CuthoHcw  iiud    Frot4!»tant8,   Republicans   and 
Monarchists,  soldiers  and  civilians,  literates  and  illit«Tstes, 
dnanciors  and   tradesmen,  CouservativeK,  Hadicals,  and 
Socinliats  vi»d    with  one   another   in    their    unreasoning 
ooimosit}'  towards  Kngland.     The  plain  truth  it  thit 
Franco  has  been  bo  long  Batnr&ted  with  this  anti-Brit 
vims  that  any  other  opportunity  which  had   proacnt 
itftelf  for  decrying  and  dispuniging  England  would  hai 
been  soizod  upon  with  equal  alacrity  and  unanimity.   Tb» 
Fronch  Imvo  boon  taught  to  look  upon  EngUmd  as  a  sort 
of  ntonirter  mole,  working  undorground  and  engaged  in 
sapping  the  foundations  of  every  country  sho  traverses 
in  her  tortuous  progress.     If  any  Europwin  Power,  othar 
than  Great  Britain,  had  attempted  to  annex  the  Trans- 
vaal,  we  doubt  whether  one  Frenchman  in  a    tlioujuod 
would  have  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  conflict      To  France,  as  to  every  othor   Latin  or 
Catholic  nation,  the  polity,  the  institutions,  the  religion, 
and  the  chan*ct«r  of  the  Boci-(%  in  so  far  as    they  arc     , 
understood  at  all,  are  far  more  unf)>-nipathotic  than  tb^H 
are  to  ourgelvos.     Their  stolid  ignorance,  their  contemj^^ 
for  science  and  progrcsH,  their  mirrow  dogmatism  of  creed, 
tlieir  sordid  mode  of  life,  their  oligarchic  form  of  (jovcm- 
racnt,  based  on  tho  denml  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Kra- 
temity,  and  of  the  'immortal  principles  of  1789,'  are  all 
nliko  opposod  to  French  tastes,  French  con\-irti<»ns,  and 
French  principles.    Tho  spectacle  of  a  small  and  weak 
stato  engaged  in   a  conflict    for   lifo  or  doath   with  s 
powerful  and  wealthy  Empire — no  matter  wluit  may  be 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  ctiuflict — ^vill  always  enlist  » 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  in  all  countries.     But  -vre 
contend  that  niinds  capable  of  such  sympathy  are  infinitely 
more  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  tlian  in  Latin  communities. 
However  mistaken  or  howovor  mischievous  our  doniwti* 
pro-Boers  may,  in  our  opinion,  )>e,  we  are  cuuviuced  that 
more  genuine  believers  in  the  justice  of  the  Boer  cause 
are  to  be  found  in  Groat  Britain  than  in  tho  whole  of  tfao 
rest  of  Kurope. 

It  is  no  liking  for  the  Boers,  but  sheer  dislike  of 
"England,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  pro-Bocr 
agitation  throughout  tho  CoutiuenU    If  the  Hahdi  hid 
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defeated  the  first  unslauKht  of  his  British  assuilauts,  tmd 
had  compollod  England  to  niako  utterly  uuforeeeeu 
offorts  iu  order  to  retrieve  the  furt^uiioH  of  the  war  and 
to  cany  out  the  emancipation  of  the  Soudau,  the  Mahdi 
antl  the  dervishes  woiUd  have  had,  wo  ore  convinced,  tho 
benefit  of  the  Name  H\'mpatby  and  laudatiuu  which  have 
been  lavished  so  freely  on  the  Boers  by  the  public  of 
every  important  continental  country.  No  matter  that 
the  dervishud  were  fl^htiri^  in  the  oiuho  of  Itilam  agaituit 
CbristtHnity,  of  barbarism  against  civilisation,  they  would, 
in  the  circumstantMM  wu  have  ttuppQ»od,  have  huon 
httiled  with  tho  applause  of  European  public  opinion 
owing  to  tlie  simple  fart  that  their  reKifttance  had  inflicted 
n  blow  on  England,  and  held  out  some  prospect  of  her 
impending  doclino  and  fall.  It  ia  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  tho  koyuott)  of  tho  uutburnt  of  pro-Bixir  yympaLhy 
abroad  is  Uy  be  found  in  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  of 
tho  delenda  est  Cartharjo  of  tho  Punic  wars. 

Wo  wish  wo  could  flattor  oursolvcs  that  this  sentiment 
Is  confined  to  tVanoe  or  to  tho  Latin  countriei*.    If  spaco 
permitted,  we  could   ^civo  uuy  number  of  instance*  of 
anti-British  feeling  to  be  found  in  the  literatui-o  of  almost 
ervery  continental  country.     Wo  find  this  Hentimeut  most 
pronounced  amidst  nations  fiinu  whom  we  might  natur- 
ally ha-vo  loukiid  with  contidentH)  for  inoiti  friendly  iwid 
fairer  consideration.    By  raoo.  by  language,  by  character, 
by  her  political  iiiKtitutions  aud  by  her  religitm,  Germany 
in   moi'o  in  harmony,  if  w«   nmy  unc    tho   phrase,  with 
England  than  with  any  other  country  in  Europe.     Yet 
the  Oerraan  nation  has  oquallcd,  if  it  has  not  Kurpassod, 
France  in  tlie  virulence  with  which  her  press,  her  poli- 
ticians, her  professors,  and    her  pastors   have   iiifhuued 
public  opinion  against  £ngland,  by  perverting  the  truth, 
by  circulating   o\'or>'    baseloBs   charge    that  malevolence 
could  invent  ag'aiiist  our  armies  in  South  Africa,  and  by 
holding  up  our  riders,  our  statesmen,  and  out-  Boldierti  to 
publi(>  obloquy  and  contempt    The  only  reason  why,  in 
this  article,  we  pay  wjiecial  attention  to  France,  is  that, 
whilu  the  flood  of  anU-6ritish  speeches  and  pamphlets  in 
lionnany  is  cndlefw.  tho  Germans  do  not  appear  to  have 
produced,  at  loa^t  of  late,  any  books  of  the  type  of  those 
whofle  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  our  article.    Austria  is 
a  shade  lees  ombitiurud  than  Germany;  but  this,  we  think. 
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18  miimly  due  to  the  kinclly,  oasy'goiug  nature  of  the 
German  of  t)i(j  ^uth  as  compared  wltii  thai  of  dio 
Q«rman  of  the  North.  The  ScandiuaWaQ  kingdoms, 
Hweden,  Norwny,  rniCi  DouTnurk,  whn»e  hopes  of  nuua 
taining  their  iiulepcndeuce  ugaiiuit  liuM^lu  would  reiUKUb- 
nbly  t(»ul  them  to  fear  any  diminution  in  the  might 
England,  ciinnot  resist  the  temptation  to  join  in 
choruB  of  our  troducors  aud  viljfiors.  Bel^^iiun,  wh 
well-nigh  moIu  Hafcguard  against  annexation,  by  Franc* 
on  the  one  hand  or  by  Germany  on  the  other,  consists  to 
the  gitaninte<3  of  England,  haa  not  hesitated  to  do  lief 
utmost  to  alicimta  £iopiiIar  sympathy  in  England  from 
her  side.  The  animosity  of  Holland,  though  equally  in- 
disci'cct,  is  more  intelligible,  as  the  violent  suppression  d 
the  Boer  Ropubliee  nffoeti^  uot  only  her  pHdo  of  raeo  but 
her  material  int.ert;»t«.  Russia  Imti  no  spticial  rauAe  to 
loTO  England,  any  more  than  England  has  to  love  Iter. 
Still  it  is  curious  to  note  that  pro-Boer  sympathy 
been  inoKt  rife  in  the  Ru-isian  educated  ctaARex,  wluj 
anxious  to  see  introduced  into  their  own  coun 
|H)litical  freedom  of  which  England  ii*  the  foi 
champion  throughout  the  world.  The  Slav  communities 
outKide  tlm  Oztir's  dominions  of  courKc  follon'  the  lead 
of  lioly  Russia,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  di^pla; 
their  gratification  at  the  difficulties  which  England 
encountered  in  the  effort  Ui  uphold  her  authori^ 
South  Africa. 

The  only  coimtriod  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  w 
have  not  shown  themeelveH  actively  pro-Boer  in 
sympathies  are  Italy  and  Hungary.  The  Magy. 
the  Italians  have  apparently  uot  fui*Kottcn  how 
they  owed — in  the  days  when  they  were  fighting  for  their 
own  independence — to  the  M^Tnpathy  and,  in  Home  oases, 
the  active  support,  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  to  £ngland 
they  have  learnt  b)'  experience  to  look  in  case  thoif 
independence  should  again  be  assailed ;  while  cluxe 
friendly  intercourse  during  many  years  haa  led 
Italians  and  Hungarians  more  or  less  to  undors 
Englishmen,  and  has  thereby  disposeil  thcin  to  lieeit 
befoi-e  giving  credit  to  the  allegations  made  against  t 
country.  Still  even  their  support,  welcome  as  it  is, 
been,  we  are  bound  to  ^(ate,  rather  of  a  negative  than* 
positive  character.    They  have  certainly  not  been 
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us,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  have  been  with  us. 
Thus,  if  our  view  is  correct,  wo  aro  forced  to  tho  con- 
clusiou  that  our  unpopularity  abroad  t»*  not  due  in  the 
main  to  local,  pifntoiiB],  or  temjKirary  t?HUK4<s,  which  we 
might  expect  to  lose  their  power  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
fbut  to  goneral  and  permanent  causes,  which  are  likely  to 
exert  thoii-  influoucu  whtmuvor  an  opportunity  should 
occur  for  the  nuinifcutUition  of  the  i]|-mll  townrdH  this 
country  so  widely,  and,  we  fear,  so  deeply  entertained  by 
our  DcighUours. 

Xo  doubt,  tw  Dr  Miix  Nordau   recently  showed  in  an 

ftdmirablu  article,"  every  nation  has  some  special  grudge 

ngainKt    ug,  Bome  old   score  to  wipe  off.      France   has 

Fashoda  and,  we  may  add.  Dreyfus,  in  whoso  cauKe,  how 

over  ju«t,  wo  ct-rtjiinly  sliowtHl  oun*t'lves  very  obtrusive 

I  and  overbearing  advocates.    The  rancour  of  Germany  is 

'largely,  perhaps  mainly,  duo  to  the  dieappoiutmcnt  which 

the  upoupation  of  Hhude»ia  and  more  recent  eventii  have 

[inflicted  on  the  hopes  of  that  large  and  active  party  in 

the   Fatherland  which   thought  to  cut  us  off  from  tho 

[centre  of  the  African  continent,  and  by  dominating  the 

[Transvaal,  to  inherit  our  supremacy  in  all  South  .\frica. 

Sut,  whatovor  tho  special  considerations  that  may  have 

[nffected  particukir  peoples,  there  is  one  which  affects 

rthem  all.     We  believe  that  the  general  and  primary  rauso 

of  our  unpopularity  is  the  extwiordinary  prosperity  which 

"we  have  so  long  enjoyed.    It  would  be  unjust  to  regard 

the  unfavcmrable  \new  taken  of  us  by  other  Kuropeun 

itions  us  simply  the  outcome  of  greed  and  envj'.     We 

nhould  ruthor  OHL-ribc  this  view  to  a  sort  of  instinctive 

couvictiou  that  England  enjoyti  a  greater  share  of  thi» 

(-world's  good  things  than  is  consistent  with  the  inter<*sts 

of  other  states,  or  with  tho  welfare  of  the  universe.     So 

Knglishman,  wfco    is   able  to  realise   mentally  tho  view 

^  taken  of  England  abroad,  can  say  that  this  instinct  la 

Faltogether  illogical  and  unreasonable.     The  comparative 

f Immunity,  »e(;uriH]  U>  us  by  our  iusular  position,  from  the 

dangerous  compliciatiomi  of  continental  countries  seems 

to  foreigners  an  unjust  exemption  from  the  burdens  which 

[they  have  to  boar.    Our  grctat,  and  to  their  minds.  l)ound- 

[leas  wealth,  the  portion  that  this  small  island  has  won 
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for  herself  tis  tlio  centre  of  tho  world'H  commcrca  aod 
industry,  our  virfcaal  command  of  tho  oeas,  the  freedom 
combined  with  order  which  is  due  to  our  political  Institn* 
tious,  the  iMitii-mDU.4  outlying  poiiitieasious  wo  hold  Is  all 
parts  of  the  globe — all  the-se  things  strike  the  miad 
forei^  obKei^'er  iih  cuiMtituting  a  lot  nnduly  fo 
as  compared  i\-ith  his  own.  The  explanation  that 
positiou  which  England  has  achieved  for  henself  i 
mainly  to  the  superior  energ'y,  indontry,  and  d 
lier  people,  is  one  that  foreigners,  ejipocially  of 
and  German  origin,  seem  to  find  inconsistent  willi 
profound  oonviction  of  thoir  o^ti  moral  and  int 
pre-ominenee.  They  prefer  to  attribute  our  good 
to  a  run  of  luck  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
longer,  or  to  a  pohtical  immorality  which  is 
eventually  to  work  out  its  own  damuation. 
<  Thiti  Intent  ill-will  hiut,  within  the  last  tew  years.  bMO 
fanned  into  active  anintoflity  by  a  cause  whieli. 
English  point  of  Wow,  ought  to  have  produced  a 
cally  opposite  reoult.  The  movement  for  tho  confodimi 
tion  of  the  various  outljnng  possessions  and  depcndi'sde* 
of  England  throughout  the  world  waa,  down  to  the  poriod 
of  tho  ftrst  Jubiloo,  roughly  speaking,  regnpfled  nt  bonift 
and  still  more  abroad,  tis  a  mere  vague  aspiration,  enter- 
tained by  a  few  arm-chair  politicians,  but  hiivinjf  no  real 
linsia  of  Holid  fact.  Suddenly  the  idea  of  a  united  Britidi 
Empire  H(*t!med  to  our  neiglibours  to  emeryo  from  th* 
category  of  Utopian  dreams,  and  to  be  on  tho  verge  of 
accomplishment. 

It  is  not  uecessaryforuB  to  dwell  here  ujion  the  manifoM 
and  grave  difficulties  which  surround  the  task  of  uniting 
Gi-eat  Britain  with  Greater  Britain  in  any  workable  f 
of  common  administration— difflcultios  which  cause  e 
the  most  sanguine  of  British  Imporittlistft  to  despair 
any  rery  early  attainment  of  their  aims.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  are  not  enuily  intcUigihIa  to  forcignart 
not  conversant  with  our  pnliticjit  institutions,  the  OOll- 
ditions  of  British  trade  and  industry,  and  thu  n 
limitations  of  our  nai'al,  military,  and  financial  stron, 
They  see  what  we  have  already  accomplished,  and  t 
ontei-tain  a  reluctant  conviction  that  England  e^n  ac 
by  her  own  force  of  will  well-nigh  anything  on  w 
has  OQco  aut  her  heart.    They  are  able  to  understand 
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be  the  cause  what  it  may,  tho  idea  of  a  British  Empire, 
united  by  close  ties  of  blood  and  lanKtuLge,  ha«  taken  hold 
upon  tlie  inia^ufttioD  of  tho  British  nation ;  they  see  that 
this  idea  has  been  responded  to  with  entbustaHnt  by  tho 
EnpUsh-spoakinK  roltinios  of  the  Empire ;  they  perceive 
that  tho  cause  of  Imperialism  has  been  espoused  as  his 
own  by  the  moet  powerful  ruid  popnlar  British  Htatetnuan 
of  the  day  :  they  recofpiiHe  that  under  Mr  Chamberlain's 
leadership  the  creation  of  a  confederated  British  Empire 
has  been  preitented  to  the  artiHOnH  and  tradura  of  lilnglaud 
in  a  form  which  appeals  to  their  material  int«re-8t«  ns 
well  as  to  their  national  scntimants ;  and,  takinK  thene 
various  oonvidenitious  into  aocomit,  they  have  come~~not 

I  unreasonably,  from  their  own  standpoint — to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Britiah  Empire  is  on  the  eve  of  its  re- 
OPKaniHatiun  as  the  greatest  Imperial  Power  whiub  the 
world  has  known,  at  any  rate  since  tho  djvys  of  Rome. 
By  an  analogoua  i>roi:e«»  of  rcaitoning  they  ar^o  that 
tho  United  Staten  of  America,  t-he  greateBt  AnKlo-Saxoa 
Power  in  the  Now  Worid,  a*  tlie  Britisih  Empire  in  in 
the  Old,  will  even,  wittiout  any  formal  alliance,  work  in 
harmony  with  the  latter  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
and  they  are  confronted  therefore  with  the  apprehension 
that,  before  many  yearn  have  ]>aHMed,  Anglo-Saxondom  will 
reign  supreme. 

Now  wo  raui  Mcarecly  wonder  that,  to  the  Ijntin,  Slav, 
Teutonic,  and  othvr  peoples  of  Europe,  the  notion  of  tho 

»  world  being  subjerted  to  a  sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony 
should  bo  bitterly  distasteful.  Their  ways  are  not  our 
vraye,  their  roli)fion  is  not  our  religion,  their  thou^ht«  are 
not  our  tliniigliu.  Even  aBsuniing,  therefore*,  that  there 
had  not  been  any  preconceived  animosity  against  England, 
it  ia  only  natural  that  the  peoples  whone  influence,  who^e 
intereets  and,  possibly,  whoso  very  existence  would,  as 
thoy  imagine,  ho  endangered  by  tho  promotion  of  ft 
world-wide  BritiMh  Empire,  Kbould  have  welcomed  with 
delight  any  occurrence  which  seemed  likely  to  avert,  or  at 
nny  mt<?  t*>  postp<jne,  the  triumph  of  British  TmperinliBm. 
8ucb  uu  ol-l-u n-euce  was  believed  abroad  tu  have  pr»«ented 
■  iteelf  with  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war.  tat] 
which  Euglaud,  from  wfaatevitr  cause,  was  utterly  unprt 
pared.  The  series  of  reverwoa  which  attuudod  our  army 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  created  a  belief  on  the 
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Coutinout — tht)  winh  IxMng  father  to  tho   thtm^ht — that 
the  Bool's  would  carry  the  day.     A  Boer  victory  nioaal 
the  loss  of  South  Africa  to  England ;   and   the  Iom  ol 
South  Africa  would  knock  on  the  bead,  at  any  rate 
a  long  time,  any  proiqject  of  Great  Britain  confiolic 
Greater  Britain  into  n  united  British  Empire-    Hence' 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Boer  cause  among  all 
coutiuoutul  nationH  of  Europt',  who,  whatever  mighbl 
their  internal  disputes  and  discussions,  were  united^ 
thoir  common  fear  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy. 

The  counie  of  eveuta  was  not  long  in  disptilling 
delusion,  so  current  abroad,  that  Kngland  lacked  dt 
tho  will  or  the  power  to  hold  hor  own  in  South 
The  courage  with  which  she  bore  her  reverses  in  tho; 
tho  energy  with  which  she  repaired  her  losses,  the  de 
luinntiou  she  showed  to  admit  of  no  foreign  intcrvml 
and   to  iiglit  out  tho   war  by   herself,    the   entht 
with  which  her  people  rtntponded  to  the  cull  upon 
IMtriotism.  tho  alacrity  with  which  her  calonie«  oa 
tho  aid  of  tho  mother-countrj-,  the  Iftrishneas  with 
she  shed  her  blood  ns  well  as  her  monej'  for  the 
tiou  of  the  war — all  these  things  combined  to 
foreign  nations  with  the   convirtion    tluit,  to   uae 
Salisbury's  phra.se  about  the  Crimean  War,  they  hod 
thoir  money  on  tho    wrong  horso  when  they  identif 
thomselvtui  with  tho  cause  of  tho  Boor  HcpitblirA. 
con\'iction    naturally  impressed  itself   upon  tho  Govi 
ment4<  of  tho  Continent  much  sooner  than  it  did 
their  citizen^t ;  but  gradually  it   has  filtered  down  fl 
the  lilinistries  to  the  niaHoeH,  and  even  tho  most  rahid  tt 
contint?ntal  .\iigIopht)lx!K   Imve  learnt  that   in  ng-iwt 
for  Kiiropean  intervention,  under  any  form  whutevt-TiJ 
favour  of  the  Boers,  tliuy  aro  «imply  wastiuff  tlieir  bi 

Thus,  for  the  time,  the  danger  has  been  averti*d. 
would,  however,  bo  folly  to  imagine  that  it  will  not  re«BV_ 
The  causes  which,  an  we  have  endeavoured   to 
render  England    unpopular  with    her  continental 
bourB  muAt  continue  to  operate;  and,  whenever  in  t*^ 
course  of  affairs   any  complication   should    arim* 
might  threaten  Euglaud'ti  Inipurtal  intonists,  ahr 
oxpoeed  to  an  outburst  of  popular  hostili^ 
tnmilur  to  that  she  has   just  experienooc' 
told    that,    throughout    the    war,   liie 
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<uropc  Imve  set  tiieir  faccei  againHt  any  action  at  which 
[Eug^land  could  fairly  take  umbrage,  and  that   wo  inay 
count  in  futura  upon  a  Hiniilur  detorminutinn  on  their 
part  not  to  give  way  to  popular  clamour.  It  may  be  so; 

I  but  to  roly  upon  such  a  eon^'iction  would  bo  to  livo  lu  a. 
fool's  parndisi".  Wc  aro  (xJiivincod  tlmt  the  niiiin,  if  not 
the  sole*  cause  of  the  immunity  which  England  has 
enjoyod  in  respect  of  foreiRn  intorferonoo  during  the  wftr 
has  iMft-n  tho  wi^ll-foiindod  beliuf  outertained  by  foroij^n 
B  Govomments  that  ICngland  wan  too  strong,  at  least  from 
"  a  naval  point  of  view,  to  justi^  any  action  which  might 
possibly  issuo  in  war.     Tho  moral  of  this  atatemcnt^  if  its 

»  truth  be;  adniittfd,  is  too  obviou-s  to  roquiix-  recitaL 
In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  nrn  hy  no  means 
indifferent  to  *tho  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,'  and 
that  it  would  bt)  a  groat  satisfaction  to  us  if  we  could  sea 
that  opinion  more  just,  more  impartial,  and  therefore 
Vlcss  unfavGorablo  to  England  than  it  has  been  of  lato 
years.  Tho  porusal  of  such  literature  as  that  on  which 
we  li.'Lve  comnicntod  in  this  article  ik  by  no  incaiut 
pleasant  for  Englishmen,  proud  of  their  country's  fame. 

»If,  by  abandoning  the  attitude  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence with  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  all  foreign  criticism 
on  our  national  character  and  our  national  policy,  or  if. 

»by  trying  to  realise  the  point  of  view  from  which  foreign 
nations  judge  our  action  and  our  ideas,  we  could  render 
foreign  critics  less  hoHtile,  we  iihould  deem  the  result  well 
worth  any  trouble  spent  on  its  achieveuiout.  But  wo 
have  little  faith  in  thcso  and  similar  expedients  for  culti- 
vating a  more  friendly  feeling  abroad.  To  speak  tho 
plain  truth,  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending  is  our 
existence  as  the  mother-country  of  the  English -speaking 

traces  throughout  tho  world.  If  England  would  consent 
to  abdicate  her  Imperial  mission,  the  main  cause  of  her 
uniKipuIarity  would  at  once  dJi^ppcar.  ]Jut  to  i^uch  an 
abdication  England  is  unlikely  to  consent  while  she  hits  a 
ship  afloat  or  a  shot  in  the  locker.    This  being  so.  there 

»iB  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  save  (o  pursue  our  Imperial 
miwiou  in  the  futuie  as  we  haA'e  done  in  tho  pa«t,  knit- 
ting closer  and  closer  the  tie«,  racial,  lingual,  social,  and 
material,  which  tend  to  unite  all  branches  of  our  English 
races  into  one  common  brotherhood. 
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X.— TWO  OXFORD  HISTORIANS. 

1.    JOUX   lUCUAnD  GREKN. 

1.  Letters   of  John    Rtchard    Green,      Edited 
Rt(!j)h(in.    London  :  MacmiUan,  1901. 

2.  A    ShtrH    Hi»tory   of   the    Englhh   People. 
Richard  Green.     Ltindun  :  ACiicmitlan,  187<L 

3.  The  Making  of  England.     By  J.  R.  Green.     London; 
Moc-niilUin,  1881. 

1.  2'he  Cotiqufst  of  England.    By  J.  U.  Green.     Edited] 

Alice  Stopford  Green.    London :  Mucmillan,  1SS3. 
5.  StTtiy  Studies  front  Entflatul  and  Italy.  By  J.  R.  Gr 

Ixmdon :  &IiLcmiIIu.ti,  1U4N). 
0.  Oxford  Studieti.     By  J.  K,  Green.     EditcMl  hy  Mrs  J,] 

Green    and    Miss    K.   Norgate.      London :    Muci 

1901. 

The  author  of  the  '  Short  History  of  the  Bnglu4h  P< 

wan  a  niuu  whonu  attradJvD  and  britlinnt  peraoniilftT" 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  circle  of  renders ;  and 
personality  is  admirably  displayed  in  the  work 
stands  first  on  our  list.  Mr  Leslie  Ste]>hen  hns  tuc 
called  his  memoir,  the  *  Lcitoi*s  of  J.  it.  Green,'  the 
he  might  fairly  have  called  it  a  'Life,'  for  the  let 
and  bits  of  autobiography  and  talk  are  so  artfully  pic 
together,  with  coneise  and  luminous  ulucitlations.  that 
the  whole  constitutes  a  biography  which  for  comploto- 
ness  and  juHtnesn  of  preeientment  may  well  bo  comparMl 
with  Dykes  Campbell's  'Life  of  Coleridge.'  Green,  liku 
Coleridge,  has  been  allowed,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  spcnk 
for  htintudf ;  and  the  render  in  placed  faee  to  face 
the  living  man,  not  with  ao  interpretation  of  him. 
however  faithful,  must  lack  the  intimacy  and  individi 
of  the  original.  Mr  Stcphon "s  studied  and  niawterly  brevity 
is  a  most  laudable  quality  in  these  days,  whon  every  ta\e 
thinks  he  has  a  licence  to  write  at  length  on  any  subject 
He  has  also  followed  Carlylo's  advice  and  given  ihrw 
most  helpful  portraits  of  his  subject.  Very  characteristic 
is  the  frank  ftquare  face,  deHant,  humorous,  alert,  fUiA 
determined,  of  the  photograph  taken  at  Florence  in  1800. 
A  second  portrait,  from  a  coilodiou  print,  shows  him  nt  a 
later  sta^e,  when  resolution  has  taken  the  place  uf  uk 
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determinntion,  st«adfa8tnoM«  of  dofianro,  and  a  keen  pilot- 
liko  1(>ok  hna  come  into  the  face,  in  lieu  of  the  rAmletts  J 
boyiwh  huDioiir  of  the  eJirlior  prosontation.  Again,  in  Mr*' 
Sandyti'  delicately  drawn  and  finely  engraved  head,  there 
is  a  marked  refinement  that  r,onni«  of  Horrow  well  bomo, 
replacing  the  cubic  stronf,'th  of  former  yean*.  The  ironies 
of  life  have  left  their  snbtle  but  unmistakable  traccK  on 
the  face.  There  is  wit  and  kindlinoAa  tut  wttll  na  eager 
courage  in  the  look  of  thia  bright-eyed  nervous  man,  with 
the  seal  of  hix  doom  on  hitt  drawn  temples  and  hollowed 
cheeks. 

It  is  not  very  wjmplox,  Grocu'ti  lifc-sbory.  though  it  ia 
by  no  mcnnrt  void  of  iuterowt  even  to  those  who  are  not 
coneenied.  with  the  studios  that  occupied  uiuHt  of  it.  Bom 
of  an  old  and  n!Si>ccted  Oxford  family  at  5  8t  John  Street, 
Oxford,  in  1837,  John  Kichard  Green  was  the  first  nan  of 
his  parents.  His  father  and  gmntlfathor  wore  both  robe- 
maken  and  (likti  Welwtor'a  father)  partNh -clerks,  serving 
the  city  church  of  Ht  Martin.  liin  mother,  a  woman  of 
marked  musical  ability,  came  of  another  woU-known 
Oxford  family.     His  father  was  a  man  uP  int<'lIigonco,  of 

»  artistic  tastes,  and  of  a  simny.gentle,  and  unsolUith  nature. 
Qroon  was  sent  to  Magdalen  CoUi^o  School  when  he  wae 
only  eight  years  old,  a  prococious^  weakly,  tiny  boy.  whoso 
chief  pleaj^uros  were  reading  the  few  hooks  within  hit^ 
reach,  and  revelling  in  the  antiquities,  alive  or  dead,  of 

*his  native  city.  Ho  wa.s  a  lonely  little  foUow,  for  he  had 
no  one  but  his  father  to  sympatliiso  with  his  particular 
tAstes,  and  was  nlwuys  more  engrossed  by  Im  own  theories 
of  politics,  history',  and  i-eligion,  than  with  tho  games  of 
his  schoolfellows,  though  ho  by  no  means  disdained  to 
take  bis  share  in  these.  His  father,  who  die<l  in  1852,  had 
resolved  to  send  him  to  college ;  and  in  185-1  he  gained  an 
open  scholarship  at  Jpmus.  At  school  ho  hod  already  won 
H  tho  notice  of  two  men  who  wore  to  be  his  friends  in  after- 
f  lif« — -^^  Sidney  .1.  Owen,  whose  history  prize  he  carried 
off,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  not  only  for  advice  as 
to  his  reading  of  history,  but  also  for  tho  loan  of  books; 
and  Mr  E.  A.  Freeman,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by 

I  Mr  Owen,  nnd  to  whom  he  wast  specially  recoinmeiidwl  by 
his  thorough  study  of  the  Oothic  mouldings  and  sculpture 
of  the  dioco«e,  acquired  by  half-holiday  excursions  to  all^ 
— 
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taptoJeras,ase(iIotis  antiquaty,  with  leaning 
tiilBiiiiii  viowB,  which  he  was  only  beginning. 
fey  Im^  o(  his  hictory-books,  to  roaeon  over.     Tha  coUv 
Tery  aettre  or  very  wisely  managed ;  and 
ma  Dot  at  all  congenial  to  the  eager,  rmt 
and  ambitious   Ind.     Shvh  for   three    fr 
Mr  TieaiM   Owen,  Mr  Brown,  nnd  Mr  Boyd  Ot^wkios,) 
found  few  wfao  cared  even  to  discuss  the  ideas  that  ora- 
fiied  the  j;reater  part  of  bia  time. 

*  F^nty  fmn»  iU>b«altb.  partly  from  disgiurt  at  niy  lxA 
I  had*  (hesayi'  iii  a  notable  letter  to  Dean  Stanley)  'fut  ni 
off  boa  aodety  vritlilii  or  \tiihout  it.     i   rebelled  doggnUf 
f  "t—*  the  ayrteJns  aiTiimd  me.     1  would  not   ivurk. 
wecfe  wH  the  Oxford  virtue.     I  tore  mj'self  from 

I  Wired,  mad  plunged  into  the  trifles  of  archwol 
they  hud  no  pln<%  in  the  Untvoreity  course,  .  .  .  ll 
warn  the  aamc  with  n.']i(fioii.  High  Cfaiirfhitan  fell  vritli  a 
great  eruh  and  left  cothinj;  behind —nothinfi:  but  a  vafm 
imwtnoBb  for  giKHtntws,  howtn'ur  imrrow  and  bigotM  in  form, 
which  ketrt  nic  af>  fnr  from  the  shallow  of  the  i-um-nt  Oxfofd 
LibevalimiM  I  had  ab«<uly  drifted  from  theMaiiHel-ortlioiloxy. 
I  saw  only  n-Iifrioibt  imrtien,  uiijunt  to  one  aiiothrr,  as  1  fstnul 
apart,  unju-'^t  lo  them  all.  I  hnd  witbdniwn  myseU  from 
Oxfosd  work,  nud  1  foiinil  uo  ho)p  In  Oxford  theulog}-.  1  WH 
Btteriy  mieerable  when  I  wmiilei-ed  into  your  lecttire-rooB], 
and  my  recollection  of  what  followed  is  not  so  niiieh  of  any 
tkfinite  words  ns  of  »  grent  uiihnrtheninp.  ...  Of  co«w 
tlien-  \xvtv  other  influeiires — Carlylc  helped  m©  to  work— 
nlmiv  all  Montaigne  heli>ed  mo  to  fftimetw.  Hut  the  |ierMul 
impre^siou  of  a  living  man  muttt  aln-ayo  be  greater  and 
ririd  Uuin  tlionc  of  books.* 


-n 


His  diaries,  often  niiuute  and  always;  carefully  writtcu, 
fihow  him  JW  ft  hard  worker,  intereHted  in  the  poopla 
tbin}|rs  and  books  about  him,  deUgliting  in  cougonial  talk, 
iind  full  of  hopeei  and  aims  for  the  fntoro.  Duriug  bis 
Ktudeut  d^ij"*  ho  wrolA  for  the  "Oxford  Chraniale,'  bh 
.-uimirable  Oxford  sketches,  n  brilliant  set  of  article 
the  Oxford  of  the  Kcveutectith  tuid  eigbteontb  centcmC 
from  the  times  of  Anthony  Wood  and  Auhroy  to 
days  of  the  last  Nonjuroi-8.  These  articles  show 
nlrendy  the  possesRor  of  a  picturesque  stylo,  a 
iniHgination.  and  a  certain  dftcision  of  view  over  a 
tract  of  varied  material— qua hties  charactoristio  of 
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Itberary  and  biHtoriv  work  to  the  very  lost.  Aftor  all, 
though  he  felt  bitterly  that  tlie  opportunities  winch  the 
eoUefi^c  possossed  were  not  properly  used  by  either  donn 
or  uuilcrgmduutes,  he  oaw  that  lie  had  (gained  by  hiA 
college  career ;  and,  a>>  he  looked  back  after  he  had 
achieved  his  degi-ee  in  pli>'Bical  science  (for  ho  persisted 
in  flouting  his  college  tutors  and  throwing  up  the  certainty 
of  brilliant  bonniirs  in  modem  history),  ho  could  writo : — 

•  These  four  years  have  been  tUo  Medea's  kettle  from  whence  I 
caine  out  renewed.  Ob.  huw  i  laugh  at  myttelf  as  I  came  up 
I— tb&t  little  rcetIeH9  auiiual  in  black,  coretoun  of  applauee,  of 
society,  of  ambitiuu.  uud  uiily  bwtitatitig  whether  itiy  cboieo 
should  make  me  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox;  pratmg  of  Lov«,  with  the 
BBlf-tTOOHeiouH  ail-  of  uii  ex|M!rt:  tliarp.  RaivaHtie,  bii.'^tling, 
jtraesinjc  to  the  frout — (lud  now  I ' 
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He  decid«I,  after  duo  doliboratiun,  and  against  his 
lunafolk's  wishes,  for  the  Church  rather  than  the  Bar. 
He  wanted  leisure  for  the  historical  work  which  he  was 
feeling  to  l>e  more  and  more  his  duty,  and  he  had  abtorbed 
the  Broad-CbuTCh  Liberal  views  of  the  school  of  Maurice, 
for  which  cleriral  duties  among  the  poor  formed  a  natural 
and  satisfactory  practical  outlet.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Thealc,  learning  geology  from  his  friend  and  pupU 
Dawkins,  whom  ho  cuaehed  for  his  'smalls,'  making 
plans  for  the  opus  magnum,  and  relishing  to  the  full  the 
ploaitunt  society  ho  was  in,  he  passed  his  qualifying 
examination  and  was  ordained  deacon. 

His  youth  wiui  at  an  end  ;  he  was  conKctous  of  his  own 
powers  and  hiB  own  shortcomings,  and  keen  to  plunge 
into  the  battle  of  life.  I'oor,  ambitious— for  hi»  work  nt 
least,  if  not  for  himself — intensely  appreciative  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  to  hear  or  see,  he  was  yet  unselfish  beyond 
his  years,  and  willuig  to  sacrifice  much  t<o  make  u  home 
for  his  younger  brother  and  unmarried  sister.  Impjitient 
of  formulas,  intensely  sincere,  and  as  honest  with  himself 
as  ho  was  %\-ith  others,  difficult  to  turn  in  argument,  but 
open  enough  to  the  logic  of  facta,  be  was  at  the  same 
time  eager  for  friendship  and  companionship,  clinging  to 
tboae  he  had  once  made  his  friends  with  an  admirable 
fidelity  not  always  fully  repaid.  Regarding  cheerfulness 
as  a  duty,  he  triumphed  over  ill-health  and  phygical 
weakness:  and  a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual 
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strength  made  him  sounder  in  his  judgments  than  moBt 
men  of  twic«  his  years. 

For  nine  years  ho  spent  two  thirda  of  bia  waking  time 
as  a  hard-working,  practical,  stirring,  Eoet-end  olere>-iuaB, 
and  the  otlier  third  as  a  patient,  methodical,  hiatori' 
student  and  an  active  and  versatile  jourualist.  Ho 
taxed  his  strength  in  hie  zeal  for  work  and  in  the 
ucieutiou>t  fulflUuc-ut  of  hin  (ilericul  dutien.  He  alli 
him)telf  far  too  few  holidays  for  his  health,  though  Ix- 
was  always  longing  for  the  breath  of  thu  country  und  tht 
sight  of  the  green  of  the  Oxford  water-meadows,  as  ht 
laboured  in  the  murkiest  and  moat  mispraVile  part«  of 
Hoxtoo  and  Ht«pney.  One  thing  he  gained  by  his  LoQdan 
exile ;  be  made  a  new  friend,  whose  volac  to  htm  bo  fdt 
ho  could  never  ovorrat«,  in  Mrs  Ward,  the  wife  of  hisviou, 
a  woman  of  saintly  and  beautiful  nature*,  i^'ise,  tender, 
instinctively  unselfish,  beneficent  and  sympathetic^  patint 
and  hard-working.  Her  loss,  after  an  acquaintance  ei 
little  more  than  two  years,  was  one  of  the  groat  gmfi 
of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  nermon.  that  has  in  it  aoiDe 
memorable  phrases,  he  speaks  of  her  as  coo  in  whom 

*  were  fused  iu  an  admirable  unity  qualities  and  gifts  the  mart 
various  and  opposed  .  .  .  for  hcr«  -Hma  a  mind  of  no  comiuoa 
order,  a  mre  iinturo,  and  a  mrc!*  pnu>o.  .  .  .  Noblcnoes  wis 
the  rharacteristif  of  her  life,  the*  nnblcnctm  of  bi^h  Ion, 
of  a  euhiime  poaohing  forward  to  nil  that  was  loftry  and 
an  iruitlnctivu  scum  for  all  that  was  ba;^  and  mmtn,  n  q 
indifference  to  the  pettincra  of  the  world's  common  von 
a  resolut«  avyraion  for  the  trii-ial  gossip  tJiat  eata 
tnithfidiier^  and  clmrity.  .  ,  .  Over  all.  like  the  sUvn- 
of  dawn,  brooded  the  reserve  of  a  gtfutle  nielaacholy,  bn>l«e 
indeed  by  fleams  of  childlike  playfulness,  a  sunny  btunour  . . . 
the  natural  blitbeaeuu  of  a  hvnrt  chastened  but  not  dtuiaaei 
by  the  sud  discipline  of  her  life.' 

It  is  a  privilege    to    have  known  ttuch    high   and 
souls;  and  Green  was  especially  open  to  the  w holt 
and  refining   influence   they   exert.      His   gratitudu 
tdiowii  iu  his  touching  care  for  the  intereata  and  walfar* 
of  her  children- 
Next  perhaps  in  importance  to  him  was  hia  friendsl 
with  the  Von  Glehn  family,  to  which  ho  often  gmtefn 
alluded  iu  his  correspondence.     In  1862,  at  a  meet 
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Somemet  Archtpolofp'ral  Society  at  Wellington,  ha  ■ 

lewed  acquaintance  with  Freeman,  whom,  he  had  notfl 

since  hiA  schoolboy  dayu.  ffl 

rend  Ln  great  fear  and   trembling  my  "  St  DuoMtan."     It 
'took,"  was  much  applaudod;  and  the  critic  Isoniiicli  dreaded 

sk  mo  by  the  hand  ae  I  como  down,  aud  oougratulatcd  uiv. 
'You  remember  me,  do  you?"     "1  remember  little  Johnuy  J 
Sroen  1  .  .  .  You  not  only  read  your  books  woU,  but  you  knovrf 
low  to  UHo  tliem."    I  really  was  very  proud  of  the  prsine.     He 
toUowed  it  up  by  roquostiag  me  to  writo  for  tho  "  Saturday."  * 

enceforwnrd  they  wore  friends   to  tho  end.    One  of 
e  hist  messages    Green    sent    from    lun   (leath-lH>d  was 
Frofroan.    When   Green  was  gone  there  was  scarce 
a  day  but  Freeman  would  talk  of  '  Johnny.'    '  ^Vh,  what 
a  Johnny  it  was!"    *No,  there  was  never  any  one  like 
Kjohnny ! '      *  Do    you     know    what    Johnny    tmid    about 
Htbat?'  were  phrases  most   familiar  to   his  friends  and 
Hliottsohotd.    Through  Freeman  too  ho  came  to  know  his 
H  great   fellow -workman    Stubbs,   and    other    friends    and 
Hpupil»  nf  the  Snmerleaze  hitttorian.     The  '  Saturday  '  work 
waa  of  great  help  to  him.    It  paid ;  and  he  was  not  \t'oll 
off,  and  yot  tho  most  generous  of  men.     It  gave  hiin  an 
opportunity  of  getting  into  shape  many  ideav  he  had  set 
down  in  his  notes ;  it  taught  him  to  write  brightiy,  to  use 
every  sentence  and  word,  for  spaco  might  not  bo  wasted, 
and  the  reader's  attention  must  be  held.    It  allowed  him 
to  n^-ord  his  obsf^rvafcions  on  society,  to  do  for  his  day 
what  the  essayists  ho  loved  and  knew  so  well  had  done 
for  thoire.    And  though  ho  possibly  thought  too  highly 
of  his  essay- work,  us  Freeman  probably  thought  too  low  of 
it.  it  certainly  did  him  no  biirm,  even  if  it  only  confirmed 
him  in  his  poi-sistent  hnbitof  watching  curiously  and  closely 
the  track  of  the  currents  of  popular  tliought,  the  shaiw  of 
tho  passing  traits  Uiat  »how  change  as  it  sweeps  over  a 
community.    To  him  facts  thnt,  isolated,  looked  trivial, 
vpere  often  significant  because  he  knew  how  to  correlate 
them  with  others  and  gauge  their  meaning.     Hiit  humour 
eavcd  him  from  extravagance  in  pushing  hid  conclusions 
too  far. 

liis  historic  studies  were  now  gradually  shaping  them- 
selves toward  deQnite  ends.  He  had  bt-cn  greatly 
attraetod    toward    the    critical    hitstory    of    eai'ly    Irish 
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Christianity;   but  after  much  work  he  relinqnishtnl  thh. 
becauae  lie  saw  that  it  eoulil  only  bo  properly  achieved 
by  a  well-trnioed  Irish  scholar;   and  it  was  not  cany  in 
1860  to  learn  old  Irigb,  even  if  time  and  inclinatioa  vere 
present  and  unlimited.     Plan  after  plan  -wae   taken  op 
and  dropiKMl,  till  at  last  lie  nettled  upon  a  monogm.phoq    , 
the  Ange\'in  Kings  and  Earls,  or, '  what  the   book  >3fl| 
reality,  "England  and  the  Great  Charter;  a  hist^^ry  of  H^ 
final  formation  of  the  GugUsk  people  and  the  final  BetU^ 
meat  of  Eng-lish  liberty  and  the    English  Constitution; 
in  three  volumes.*"    For  this  he  had  read  -wide  and  de 
but  he  never  lived  to  print  his  results.    Another  projf 
pnidunlly   taking'  «]i«pc  was  a  brief  but  couiprchcns 
sketrh  of  the  development  of   the    Kngliwh  nation ; 
this  in  time  became  the  '  Short  History.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1865  Green  was  made  inet 
bent  of  St  Philip's,  Stepney,  a  jwrish  of  lO.CTM)  people,  -wili 
a  nominal  stipend  of  300^,  which  'various  deduction* 
reduce  to  two  thirds  of  that  amount.'  It  meant  indepen- 
dent work,  and  as  much  of  it  as  there  vrm  time  for  in  the 
day.  However  he  was  now  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  holidays  abroad.  His  journeys  wtb  Freeman  lo 
the  places  ihey  knew  so  well  from  the  chronicles  wen 
luminous  episodeit  to  Green.  His  companion  niarveUed 
at  his  enthusiasm  and  the  Jlair  witli  which  he  traclud 
out  the  things  ii\  which  he  \caa  especially  interested,  and 
used  tn  laugh  at  h\»  enthusiasm  for  Italian  niiinicipal 
buildings — '  Johnny  houses,'  aa  he  called  them ;  white 
Green  would  repronch  Freeman  with  carinjf  more  for 
German  emperors  than  for  Italian  free  cities.  Some  of 
the  best  work  of  both  travellers  was  the  reeolt  of  tiifir 
French  and  Italian  joumoy« :  and  Freeman  thanked 
Green  in  his  own  way  both  then  and  years  aftor. 

*  New,  O  Johnny,  as  1  have  bceu  ramblinK  over  eudleee  dtiei. 

telling  the  to\i'ors  tlieruuf,  let  luu  once  more  thank  you  for 
having  first  taught  me  to  dn  a   town  &a  something  ha' 
a    being  of    it(K>lf,  aiwrt    from    the    churches,   castJee, 
nnthin  it.' 


Meanwhile  Green's  health  was  gettinjf  worse;  an 
was  becoming  borne  in  upon  hira  that  he  ivould  not 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  his  double  work.     The  e: 
encc  of  hvimnn  nature  that  his   £^t-end   tneum 
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enforced,  and  the  deepenin]^  knowledf^  of  the  past  that 
he  had  ji^uiud  iu  hiH  historical  studies,  were  ripening 
his  critical  ffloulties.  Tho  Voysoy  judgment  etlrrcd  him 
deeply,  and  po^Hibly  quiokeued  the  revolution  that  wuuld 
have  been  inevitable  in  any  case  by  reason  of  the  serioiw 
state  of  hifl  luu(r«.  It  was  without  much  of  a  strujfgle 
that  he  resigned  his  incumbency.  Tho  oflfcr  of  the 
£«ambuth  librarianship  (a  titular  office  once  held  by  Stubbs) 
vras  a  graceful  acluiowli^dgnient  of  his  talent  and  his 
f(ood  serviced  that  he  thaitlcf  uUy  appreciated  and  accepted. 
Uo  DOW  had  liberty  and  leisure ;  but  tho  quoutiou  before 
hini,  in  the  face  of  Clark's  serious  verdict,  was  whether 
be  could  maintain  hiii  tttreugth  long  enough  to  do  even  a 
part  of  the  work  he  had  been  preparing  for  years. 

There  won  a  curious  irony  about  his  position.  At  the 
,  aife  of  thirty-two  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  chief  work 
of  his  life,  without  a  ecttlod  income,  and  without  hope  of 
advancement  to  one  of  those  cjiuouriex  that  ropreiient, 
hi  a  haphazard  way.  the  endowment  of  research  in  the 
EDgliflh  Cliurch,  with  impaired  health  and  tho  need  of 
spending  at  least  a  quarter  of  evorj*  year  away  from 
libraried,  with  but  few  bookit  at  hand.  But  he  faced  it 
atl  cheerily,  rejoicing,  as  he  said,  in  tbe  good  side  of  his 
pioture,  and  meeting  the  bad  side  without  bitterness  or 
illusion.  He  wau  going  to  write  a  history  in  his  own 
way. 

*  I  shall  never  be  (■ontont  till  I  have  Muiierxedtwl  Huiuc>,  and 
I  believe  I  nhM  ButK;r3ede  him — not  because  I  oiu  ao  guud  a 
writer,  but  becatiso,  being  an  adf>quate  writer,  I  liave  a  larger 
and  grander  coucfiittoii  than  lie  luid  of  tht-  orgauic  life  of  a 
.  nation  aa  n  whole.    If  I  fail  1  have  at  any  rute  fought.' 

Through  Macmillan'fl  acceptance  of  his  J 

•offerof  ft  "Short  History  of  tlio  Euglish  People  "(HtM>  pp.  8vo), 
which  might  nerve  fts  an  intriKhictiou  to  better  tliuigs  if  I 
lived,  and  might  i^tiiiid  Tor  some  work  done  if  I  didn't  .  .  .  for 
950L  duwu  and  IQOl.  if  2000  copies  sell  in  six  raonthB  aiter 
.  publication,' 

he  was  able  to  drop  most  of  his  -Saturday  Review'  work 
and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  he  wii4hod  to  do. 
He  could  not  got  the  nght  pitch  of  'Little  Book '(as 
c  called  it)  at  firiit,  and  bo  wrote  and  rewrote  till  he  vras 
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better  tiatisfied,  in  iipiteof  bin  poor  health  and  bis  uoUttncw, 
for  San  Remo  was  not  at  its  brightest  during  the  wixit«r 
of  1B70-71.  But  ho  mode  the  best  of  it  all  in  his  lertten 
borne ;  hifj  wonderful  spirits  kept  him  up,  and  he  wait 
progress.  By  October,  1872,  he  had  roacbed  the  end  ol 
'  The  Now  Ixuu-mng.' 

'I  must  oTvn'  (ho  TuTites  to  Freeman  from  Florence) 
more  I  have  worked  and  thought  over  our  own  storj- 
ichole — and  I  t«!iftll  alwnys  thank  "Little  Book"  for 
mo  do  this — the  more  its  jKiIitical  hiMtory  hits  seemed  to 
Ui  spring  out  of  ami  bu  moulded  into  form  by  the  "  socIaI  ui 
relifnouF) "  history  you  like  to  chaff  me  about.  Tou  »eo  I  dhoU 
die  in  my  itiiui.' 

In  March,  1873,  he  was  in  Capri,  home-sick,  lonoly,  by  no 
means  reconcilod  to  nn  invalid  h*fe,  but  cheery  and  heli 
as  ever  to  his  beloved  cor i-espou dents. 


■1  brightou  up  at  the  thought  of  a  really  merry  comi 
Why  ai'e  ijeople  so  grave,  so  solenm.  ho  afraid  of  UughM>r,| 
fim.of  irouy,  of  quix,  of  uonaeiise  iu  all  its  delicious  formi*?  .. 
I  wonder  whether  there  will  be  another  world  where  tbe 
peo|)le  will  be  very  amusing?     It  might  make  np   a  littJt 
for  this.' 

By  August,  1873,  he  was  able  to  say, '  I  havo  now  only 
about  n  chapter  and  a  half  to  do,  no  far  as  writing  goes, 
and  about  half  tho  book  is  iu  t^'pe,  and  the  rest  prinliug 
Saat.'  Only  tho  lonelineSH  oppressed  him.  Italy  and  its 
blessed  sunshine  wore  in  tbemselvos  delightful;  but,  to 
get  this  healing  hlis^,  he  munt  be  an  exile,  and  Iiik  thoughU 
woro  much  with  his  £ricud«  at  home.  Success,  at 
even  accomplishment  of  his  life's  task,  seemed  small 
the  common  joys  denied  to  him. 

'  With  me  Happiness  means  simply  a  Home  and  a  wife  aiul 
some  WL-e  things.     If  I  dou't  get  these  I  don't  ctiru  for  aoy- 
tliing  else,  oxccpt  a  few  friends  and  a  Uttle  sunshine;  and  i 
B.  and  W.  and  W.  T.  I  shan't  get.'  flHl 

During  the  progress  of  his  *  Short  History '  ho^So 
earnest  attention  to  tho  criticisms  (not  always  Just)  he 
got  from  friends  who  read  his  sheets,  and  ho  corrected 
freely.  ^d 

'  I  havo  always  said  to  myself  that .  . .  the  book  may  utt^^" 
foil,  and  tlmt  I  ought  not  to  grumble  if  it  does,    i  give  fiofrUah 
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[Lftoiy  in  the  only  vrny  in  wLioli  it  is  Intelligible  or  intereating 
me.  but  it  does  not  Follow  that  otliernwill  find  niy  renderiiijc 
_rf  it  interBRttng  or  int«lli^ib)o  ...  It  is  qiiito  likely  pyoplo  muy 
awuy  from  u  Htory  which  striTPH  to  pttt  factt*  on  a  philo- 
>phical  baiiis  aud  to  make  events  tho  uutvumo  of  social  or 
frllyioua  ciiri-entH  of  thuuitht.     Then,  too,  othem  may  quite 
birly  feel  tlmt,  Luwuvur  iuturt!,-<tiu)C  tlic  uttutiipt  to  work  in 
L'Tury  und  mural  iniluuuueti  may  lie.  it  in  sater  and  \ess  oon- 
aiiiK  to  stick  to  e,  purely  political  luodo  of  viewing  tluuf^s. 
pub  (Wide  .  .  .  pixiplo  who  will  coudomu  it  an  "  Buperlicial " 
because  It  Is  picturesque;  or  as  partbuhu  .  .  .  bocauue  uo  party 

rcli!  lt»elf  really  roprosentod  lu  lie  pages.' 
At  Uwt  thc!  'Short  History'  was  finished  and  published 
1874.     It  wna  successful  far  beyond  its  authorV  htjpuH. 
As  Mr  liryce  wild, '  It  wan pliilosophical  enough  forscbolars 
and  popular  enough  for  schoolboj-s."    It  intcroatod  avory- 
^ono  that  took  it  up.     It  sold  hirgttly  on  th(*  railway  houk- 
HBallit.     It  wfis  read  in  triunii  and  hotels  hh  popular  novets 
Ttre  read.    And  it  deserved  its  popularity.    Stubbs's  verdict 
IB  worth  citing. 

'  Oreen  combined  ...  a  (complete  and  firm  grHfl]>  of  the  subject 
in  iL»  unity  and  integrity,  with  a  M-ondt^rful  conuuand  of  <Iotails 
aud  a  thorough  ttenKe  of  {lerBjiectivu  and  proportion.  All  hin 
work  nns  ruil  uii<l  origiuul  ^^'urk ;  fuw  pt.-uplu  bvsidtnt  tbotte 
wlio  knew  hiin  well  would  see,  luider  the  charming  ea«e  and 
vivucily  of  Ilia  style,  the  dw.ip  rcatiaifh  and  sustiuuLid  iiidiustry 
of  the  laboriuuH  student.  But  it  wan  s*o  ;  there  waa  no  dejHirt- 
meut  uf  uur  national  records  tliat  he  hfKl  uot  studied,  and  I 
think  I  may  say.  mastered.  .  .  .  Like  other  iwupie,  he  made 
nii»t*ke)4  sometimes  ;  but  scarcely  ever  does  the  correction  of 
hid  mistakes  affect  either  the  CEeonoo  of  the  picture  or  tho 
Boroe  of  the  argitmentk' 

Nor  was  Stubbs  uiono  among  good  judges  in  hia  odimra- 
tion  of  the  book.  The  gonoraJ  view  is  that  of  a  T^1lig 
writer ;  and  hero  and  there,  h*i  in  the  «torj'  of  the  American 
HBebellinn,  the  Tories  are  maltreated  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
^he  book  of  n  doctrinaire,  but  of  a  fair-mtuded  man  witb 
strong  opinions,  trying  to  judge  justly  in  matters  that 
touch  him  nearly.  There  is  no  bigotrj-  hIkjuI  it.  It 
smains  the  be»t  gcucrol  histor>-  of  Knglaud,  and,  when 
[.oomee  to  be  superseded,  it  will  bo  by  a  history  on  the 
leB  of  Green  mther  than  on  the  lines  of  his  critics.    The 
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new  book  vnll  Imre  to  be  a  construettve  histoiy  also,  not 
merely  au  luicodrdioated  array  of  facte. 

Nu  hititory-boak  kiucc  Uucnutay's  bad  been  so  sueceesful  J 
In  Kngland.  A  well-doscrvod  chorus  of  praiso  greeted  U 
from  tile  PreHs.  Mr  J.  Rowley'w  HrtinleH  in  'Fraser'  (in- 
truded as  a  drtmaging  attack  from  a  pBrtisan  of  Froud« 
upon  one  who  was  regarded  as  of  the  school  of  Freemaci 
were  only  effective  in  ko  far  aa  they  Hupplied  (not  without 
niititakesof  their  own)  a  useful  list  of  ei-rnta  for  Green ! 
m-xt  tiditioii.  All  enlarged  Library  Edition  was  at  ooce 
cntlod  for  and  put  in  hand,  while  new  editions  of  tb* 
'Short  History"  itself  have  foUuwe<l  each  otlier  nipiiQ; 
froui  that  time  till  now.* 

Groon  had  toiled  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  at  last  wnu 
au  Hckuou'ledged  position  a^  a  historian,  uud  the  prob»- 
bilityof  a  competence.  His  success  pleaned  him.  though  be 
took  it  coolly  enough.  The  '  poor  curate '  of  yesterday  wu 
elected  to  the  Atheuieum,  under  *  rule  ii  * ;  made  an  hoaiy 
rary  fellow  (along  with  his  friend  Dawkins  and  a  far  leM 
illustrious  person)  iu  the  college  where  he  had  suffewd 
much  iu  his  struggling  and  sensitive  youth  ;  and  ereaWd 
LL.D.  by  the  generous  and  timely  appreciiLtitin  of  Rdia- 
hui-gh  ITniveraity.  He  met  all  attacks  upon  Uim  writiafc'v 
with  admirable  tomiwr,  but  without  budgin);  from  t&* 
"wn  historic  standpoint.  In  Februar\-,  1870.  be  analys'* 
his  critics  thus: — 


'Then  is,  foroiie  thiug.  the  nntund  reaction  against smvMe; 
then  tliere  are  my  own  faults  which  1  strive  to  correct,  bat  of 
which  plenty  are  !*ure  to  rruuiiii ;  then  there  in  the  ill-nill  n( 
the  pooplv  who  ideutify  mv  vrith  the  "  Kreeman  School " ;  lh«i 
xXwxv  \»  the  inevitable  hti^iility  of  the"  tvoiFQuktit-  hiatoriBUS.". . • 
Tlic  rtfsX  I  cuu  bear,  but  I  ^hall  feel  keenly  thecondemoMioitaf 
thesw  ln«t,  such  as  Onrdiner. ...  I  respect  tlw  men.  and  1  kiura' 
and  hare  always  owned  bow  icood  and  Taluable  their  work  b, 
nor  do  1  think  tbeiii  at  all  unjun  in  deDooDOlnf  me.  It  a 
ver>-  natural  Ukat.  working  as  they  da  to  brinv  oat  UieactMl 
political  Caet*  and  ri««r  »w«y  \oomt  talk,  tbey  sboold  Inofc 
jeokiaaly  at  what  is  in  rffect  a  imtest  osatort  their  oafaada 
eooreptwa  of  hb>tnry.  koA  what  nra^t  VxAl.  lo  many  of  then, 
an  aUompt  to  bring  the  loose  talk  hack  f^in.  ...  For  ut^ 
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liuwerer  lonely  I  feel  at  tioieti  when  I  think  of  this.  *'  I  can  no 
other."  . . .  Kvory  word  I  have  writteu, . . .  through  the  laet  ten 
^yeartj,  went  to  the  same  point,  tu  a  prutfwt,  that  U.  u-guhist  the 
sndeucy  to  a  inuruly  uxluruul  iiolitiuul  vicn*  of  huuiau  affairs, 
kiid  to  a  belief  that  jxilitical  lustury,  tu  bu  iiili>lliKik!u  and 
fuBt,  iiiii.'^t  he  buoL^d  uu  8ucial  hi!jtory  iu  its  largest  bouiw.  .  .  . 
don't  doubt  that  th<>  English  ideal  of  hiittory  will  in  the  long 
be  what  Uibbou  made  it  in  his  day.  the  fii-»t  in  the  world ; 
taso  it  can  alone  combine  the  lovo  of  accuracy  and  external 
Tacts  with  the  sense  that  Kovcmment  and  outer  factt*  are  but 
[  the  outcome  of  indi vidiiai  men,  nu<l  men  wJiat  body,  mind  and 
(»]iirit  make  them.' 

Thu4   i.K,  Kurely,  the  real   justification    of   the  'Short 
tHistory.'    It  has,  no  doubt,  its  shortcomingSf  its  laeiauv, 
oven  errors,  aa  its  author  knew  woU  enough. 

•I  shall  do  far  better  work  than  "little  Bmik"  before  I 
I  die.  ...  It  i^  full  of  faults,  imcciual.  carulu^s,  fmakJ^h,  with 
iBUtlacity  often  instead  of  a  calm  [KJwer,  only  rising  when  the 
^subject  caught  me,  and  hurryiu^  over  topics  I  didn't  fancy, 
ere  Is  a  rockI  <lBal  of  me  In  it;  but  I  shall  have  a  nobler, 
jilstcr.  u  calmer  me  to  refluct  in  other  fjooks.* 

jTfao  stylo  of  the  book  is  eomotimoa  flamboyant ;  thei*o  are 
too  many  jihrases  and  exprew-^ions  that  smack  of  the  news- 
[pBi*or  ofhce  rather  than  the  study. 

All  through  tho  earlier  |>urt,*  )ta.ys  Gruen,  *I  see  the  in- 
Iflttliblu  mark  of  the  esHa>'iHt,  "the  want  of  long  breatli,"  as 
[the  fiVeneh  my,  the  t4>ndeney  to  "little  vi^cttes,"  the  jerki- 
lueas. ...  I  learnt  my  trade  an  I  wrote  on,  . ,  .  You  nee  I  iihoidd 
I  snake  a  harsher  critie  of  my  own  work  tiian  any  of  my  re- 
fvWwent.  I  hope  I  always  Hhall.  But  1  luve  it  too.  thoujth  I 
t^ee  its  fnulte,' 

[He  pci-ccivcd,  in  fact,  that  there  ih  a  Are,  a  life  iu  the 
book  ;  it  is  an  oi^anic  whole  :  it  gives  a  consistent  picture 
of  tlte  development  of  tho  English  nation^  drawn  by  a 
Isympathetie  and  judicious  hand. 

In  1H77,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Green  married  Miss  Alice 
I  Stopford,  and  in  her  love  and  companionship  ho  found  hia 
I  Btay  and  support  during  the  rt-at  of  his  too  short  life.  Hia 
I  health  hud  lately  been  better,  and  he  was  hopeful  himself; 
jlmt  he  had  been  trying  himself  too  hard.  He  never  could 
work  save  with  hia  might.  The  Mediterranean  winters 
'vere  not  always  as  mild  as  they  should  have  been,  and 
>;Was  feeling  the  long  annual  exile  more  and  more.    His 
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friGuds  liardly  iintlerKttwd  how  much  his  fri'emlship  fi 
them  meant  to  him,  how  g^reatly  ho  desired  their  pres' 
how  doUfirbtcd  ho  waa  with  their  loiters,  what  intcrcathe 
took  In  all  they  were  doinjf.  It,  was  everj-thinj^  to  him  Wi 
have  the  most  devoted  of  coinpauious  always  with  him; 
and  it  was  ^t^atly  hor  tirelesH  care  and  affection  and  hi:* 
own  couruf^ethut  kept  him  alive  and  working  month  after 
month  to  the  wonder  of  his  doctors.  At  hist,  when  he 
eouid  no  longer  hold  the  pen,  his  wife  took  to  writing  ul 
liis  dictation.  The  toug-coutinuod  exertion  brought  oo 
writer's  cramp ;  but  still  they  both  persevered,  and,  to 
Kpite  of  all  difllicultiBtt,  the  'AfiLking  uf  Kngland'  (hts  de- 
tailed study  of  the  genesis  of  the  English  state)  came  oi 
to  hilt  ^oat  joy.  Its  companion  volume,  the  '  ConqoMt 
Eoghmd,'  wan  al!  but  eimiplBted  ;  but  befoi'o  it  appi 
the  author  himself  had  passed  away.  *  H«  died  leam: 
was  his  chosen  epitaph ;  and  it  was  a  true  one. 

Wo  have  lost  at  least  one  great  book  by  hia  unti 
death  ;  and  the  flaws  he  moKt  deplored  in  th«  work  he  left 
were  largely  the  results  of  the  illness  that  dogged  bim 
and  crippled  his  hours  of  work  for  so  many  years.  But, 
even  an  it  was,  hia  output  was  remarkable,  both  in  amouut 
and  quality.  The  'Short  History.'  the  'Oxford  Studies,' 
the  '  Making  '  and  the  '  Conquest  of  Kngland,*  represei 
much  toil  and  much  thought  rightly  dii-eetcd.  Thoy 
the  outcome  of  a  mind  active,  well-trained,  perspicui 
reasonable;  they  give  tlieir  author  a  wittlrd  place  amo: 
English  historiana;  and  they  are  the  fruit  of  scarce  rai 
than  half  an  average  working  hfo. 

Green  not  only  loved  history  himself,  but  he  loved 
soo  others  working  in  that  gi-eat  and  scantily -tilled  fi 
So  far  back  as  1867  ho  planned  out  a  Historical  Rerii 
and  some  years  later  he  was  offered   the  editorship 
such  a  periodical  by  Mr  Macmillan,  who  was  willing 
start  it  if  he  would  take  charge ;  but  ho  declined,  modi 
fearing  that  the  opposition  which  his  leadership  might 
rouse  would  injure  the  joui-nal's  success.     So  it  was  not 
till  three  years  after  his  death  that  a  little  hand  of  Oxford 
students  got  Dr  Creighton  to  co-operate  with   tfacui, 
promi«e  to  be  alitor,  and  to  find  a  publisher  for  what 
Green's  words    was   to   be  *  a   pui-ely  scientific    orgnn 
historical  criticiHm  and  moans  of  information  as  to 
progress  of  historioai  study  at  home  and  abroad.* 
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*  English   Historical   Roview '  has  justified  Greon's  aitn, 
and  (lont-  credit  to  thostc^  who  <!arried  out  bin  idotiA. 

The  '  Oxford  Historical  Society  '  was  started  not  long 
boforo  Green's  death,  on  linen  bo  had  laid  do'wn  years 
before.  The  series  of  '  Primers  of  History  and  Litera- 
ture' that  he  edited  and  organised  has  been  a  great  and 
le^timaio  success,  bringing  home  to  the  poorest  teacher 
or  student  the  results  of  the  best  scholars'  work  in  luauy 
directions,  and  propjiriug  a  reading  public  to  receive  and 
welcome  books  of  more  detailed  information.  He  was 
indeed,  throughout  his  life,  a  man  with  practical  ninis, 
who  saw  much  more  clearly  than  most  student**  the  right 
way  to  teach  pupils  who  have  never  been  taught,  the 
right  way  to  inako  them  cnni  about  the  subjm^tM  hu  cored 
about  and  knew  to  be  important,  the  right  way  to  luako 
them  think  out  things  honGstly  for  thoniBoivos,  without 
prejudice  and  without  rredulity.  His  t<eries  was  suc- 
ceosful  because  it  deserved  success. 

His  diaries  and  note-books  ahow  how  obsorvxuit  ho  was ; 
how  imtienlly  he  not«l  fact*  and  thoughts  that  would, 
ho  felt,  be  useful  to  him ;  how  he  studied  character  (not 
forgetting  his  own)  ;  how  he  trained  himself  to  write  by 
writing  on  many  different  topics— from  a  country  walk 
to  u  problem  of  ethics,  n  journey  or  a  conversation — as 
brightly  and  <;oncicioly  na  he  could.  A  dcNcription  of  the  fluid 
of  Senlac,  written  on  the  spot  in  one  of  his  note-books,  is  a 
model  of  clear  topographic  exposition  ;  and  a  set  of  rough 
notes  on  a  '  tow n-itnd -gown  '  gives  the  best  sketch  yot  put 
down  of  the  aimless,  disconnected,  sporadic  turbulencu  of 
an  Oxford  5th  of  November  in  the  aixtie*  or  seventies. 

It  is  but  just  to  touch  on  his  remarkable  critical 
powers.  Of  bis  brilliancy,  of  his  quicknest^,  his  laborioua 
study  of  his  autharities  and  his  clear  head,  there  con  be 
no  question.  But  he  had  also  a  potent  uenae  of  justico 
that  often  curbed  his  wit  and  niado  him  restrain  his 
gleeful  humour  lest  he  should  do  an  injustico  or  cause 
another  pain.  He  took  the  trouble  to  think ;  and  so, 
though  some  of  hie  verdicts  are  quite  wrong — for  he  waa 
fallible  ils  the  rest  "f  us—many  of  ihein  are  quite  excel- 
Imit.  If  he  undoubtedly  misjudges  Seeley  badly  and 
mistakes  Cianliner's  nttitudu  towards  bis  subject,  he  is 
in  no  error  about  liunke's  shorteomiugri  or  Monimsen's. 
■  His  analysis  of  historic  personages  often  shows  remark- 
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ubly  fine  hnndling.  Mr  Stephen  cites  his  pictures 
Cromwell  uud  of  Madame  Roland.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood  persons  so  different  as  Stubbe  and  Garibiddi,  ani 
was  enthusiastic  about  both.  He  is  even  fair  to  thai 
bogey  of  tlie  advauced  Whigs,  Napoleon  iO,  though  be 
viumot  help  rejoicing  at  Iiih  falL 

llis  keen  insight,  his  skill  in  controversy,  his  powtti 
hard  hitting  made  him  a  formidable  antagonist ;  bat 
disliked  watitiiig  labour  on  dtsputeH  that  do  uot  couvinA 
Again  and  again  be  strove  to  get  his  friend  Preeic 
to  bo  content  and  veuso  from  further  attucks  on  fo 
no  longer  formidable  or  dangerous.  He  never  fear 
offending  his  be-st  friends  by  remonstrating  where  be 
thought  friendship  required  him  to  speak  plainly;  and 
yet,  to  hira  who  loved  thoee  friends  so  dearly,  this  was  by 
no  metins  a  congenial  obligation.  Self-sacrifice  wa«  an 
integral  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  yet  be  •wah  one  to 
whom  the  Joie  da  vivre  appealed  f^kr  more  strongly  thfta 
to  most.  One  can  see  from  his  letters  how  he  loved  ui 
made  good  talk ;  but  he  was  capable  of  renouneing  IM 
insidious  pleasures  of  conversation  in  order  to  drudge, 
only  for  the  purposes  he  had  set  before  him  aa  his  _ 
work,  but  also  to  provide  those  who  had  but  scant  clainw 
ou  him  with  cxtni  pleasureM. 

One  lays  down  the  book  of  Greens  'Lettcra  *  with  wme 
pain.  There  is  revealed  in  them  a  personality  jxv^vt 
ttUowed  \iM  full  development.  This  fine  »pirit  waa  capable 
t>f  fur  more  than  it  was  allotted  to  it  to  accomplish. 
Ill-health,  scant  moons,  small  leisure,  many  cares  cin 
not-,  however,  prevent  him  trota  doing  in  his  brief 
more  than  would  have  taxed  to  the  fullest  the  powen 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  If  ho  had  not  be«u,A9 
was,  a  scholar  of  mark,  he  would  still  have  be«n  distJD- 
guished  in  his  generation,  a  conversationalist  of  qtiiw 
abnormal  wit  and  power,  a  man  of  most  sympathetic 
luminous  nature,  a  sincoro  friend,  a  true  follower  of 
beat,  a  champitm  of  all  that  was  good  and  made  for 
higher  things,  an  abiding  meiaoiy  to  all  who  knew  him- 
As  ho  held,  a  man  should  be  content  if,  when  he  die*,  be 
can  bo  said  truly  to  have  done  good  work  and  to  have 
bad  an  inmost  place  in  his  friends'  hearta  ;  and  he,  at 
least,  knew  long  ere  his  own  swift  death  came,  that  he 
had  achieved  &o  much. 
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i.   SAMUEL  BAWSON   GARDINER. 

A  ffi8ton/ofE7tijltmd(im^\Q56).  BySnmuel  Rawoon 
Gardiner.  Sixteen  vols.  London :  Lonf^^^ans,  1863-1901. 
^n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Hiatmy.  By 
tho  wimc  (in  collaboriiiion  with  J.  Bhss  MulUngor). 
London  ;  Tjon^mans,  1881. 

Constitutional   Document9  of  the  Puritan  Revotution. 
By  til©  same.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1889. 
CromtreWn  Place  in  History.     By  the  Hnnie.     Ijondon  : 
Luugiimns,  1897. 

Whtit  Gunpoioder  Plot  loaa.     By  tlio  same.    London : 
IjonginHns,  1897. 
And  other  works, 

The  life  of  a  scholar,  in  no  far  tut  it  concerns  the  pabltc,  is 
laally  uneventful.    The  years  glide  by  him  as  he  steadily 
ilfils  ttome  self-aelected  task.      Thu  landniarkti  of  his 
>umey  are  the  discoverj-  of  a  document,  the  publication 
a  volume,  or  perhaps  the  tardy  conferment  of  some 
)ng-dc»ervod  reward.     Such  a  Ufo  is  too  raonotonous  to 
>unt  in  detail,  and  it  lies  too  remote  from  the  conuuoa 
iths  of  men  to  attract  their  curiosity.     Tho  iutei'cist  of 
lardiuor's  life  is  in  the  history  of  a  purpose  conceived  in 
riy  manhood,  and  pursued  in  apite  oC  difficulties  which 
>uld  have  diapouragfld  h  weaker  man,  until  its  fulfilment 
led  near  at  bund,  and  only  the  last  stone  was  needed 
crown  tho  fabric. 

Bom  on   March  4,  1820,  Gardiner  was   educated  at 

Winchester  and  at  Christ  Church.     He  took  a  first-class 

the  school  of  'Literjc  Uiuuaniores'  in  1851,  and  left 

Oxford  ill  the  same  year,    {"'or  though  he  liad  been  given 

,8tadent.<4hip  at  Christ  Church  in  1850,  theoloj^tcal  reasons 

rented   him    from    keeping    it  and    from    takhig   tho 

of  M.A.     It  won  thorofore  without  aid  from  any 

titution  designed  to  promote  learning  that  he  boldly 

Ftindertook  to  devote  hin  life  to  English  history,  and  choso 

Ifor  his  subjet^t  the  most  controverted  part  of  our  national 

InnnalH. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Gardiner's  intended  history 
I  of  England  from  1603  to  1660  were  published  in  1863,  and 
successive  instalments,  two  volumes  at  n  time,  appeared 
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in  ISm,  1875, 1877.  and  1881.  Six  othor  volumos  folli 
tlio  hmt  of  which  huw  tho  light  in  1901,  imd  carried  the 
stoiy  as  f&r  as  the  year  1656.  Illness  then  obliged  him  U 
lay  down  his  pon,  nnd  he  never  took  it  up  agnin. 

But  thv  production  of  the>4e  Blxteen  vuluiueu  absorbel 
only  a  portion  of  Gardiner's  energy.  His  minor  historioal 
-works  are  represented  by  nine  books.  ranfdnfC  from 
*  Outline  of  Knglish  History '  for  schools  to  tlie  exi 
and  magnifit'untly  iUuMtmted  lifu  of  Cromwell  in  6oa 
series.  There  were  few  enterprises  for  the  promotioa 
historical  learning  in  which  ho  did  not  take  a  leadiq 
part.  From  1869  to  1897  ho  was  director  of  the  Camden 
Society,  for  which  he  isUitod  twelve  volumes  of  docu: 
He  also  edited  two  volumes  for  the  Navy  Records 
and  one  for  the  Scottish  History  Society.  Fi-oni  1873 
1878  hu  practically  8ub-odit<.?d  the  historical  department  o! 
the  'Academy';  and  from  1891  to  1901  he  was  editorof 
tho  'English  Historical  Review.'  He  contributod  nu 
artic!(?s  to  both  those  journals,  and  many  to  the  '  A  _ 
nisum,'  the  '  Contemporary  Ke\*iew,'  and  the  *  Ro%-ue  His- 
torique.'  Moreover,  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  period 
within  which  Gardiner's  history  was  produced,  he  vns 
continuounly  engaged  in  teaching.  From  1872  to  Ifffl 
ho  was  assistant,  and  fi'om  1877  to  1885  profossor  of 
Modern  History  at  King's  College,  London,  n,nd  betwflte 
1877  and  1898  ho  regularly  lectured  for  the  Loudon 
Society  for  tho  Extension  of  IlniverHity  Teaching.  Be 
taught  for  many  yearo  in  several  ladiea'  schools,  owi 
conducted  a  class  at  Toynbee  Hall.  For  two  years  he  nw 
examiner  in  history  at  Cambridge,  for  three  at  Oxfori 
and  for  ton  or  more  at  tho  University  of  London. 

In  order  to  rolievp  him  from  some  of  this  drudgorr, 
and  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  tus  history,  Mr  GUd- 
stone  obtained  for  him  in  1882  a  penaion  of  l.'iO/.  a  year 
from  the  Civil  List,  -■Ml  Souls'  College  elected  him 
a  research  fellowship  in  1884 ;  and,  when  tliia  cani 
an  end  in  181)2,  he  was  elected  U>  a  similar  endnwmcni 
Mcrton.  Honorary  doctorates  were  sucoeesively  confc 
upon  him  by  Edinburgh,  Gottingcn.  Oxford,  and  Can- 
bridge  ;  and  in  1894  he  was  offered  tha  Regius  profi 
ship  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  Being  now  sixty 
years  old,  and  feeling  that  ho  needed  all  his  strength 
the  completion  of  his  book,  he  wisely  dt-clincd  tb 
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W  He    accepted,    ho-vrover,   a   tomporory   lectureship,    and 
delivered  six    Icoturce  on   Cromwell's    place  in   history 

■  at  Oxford  dimng  18dd. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  thnt^  during  the  ycnrs 
when  Gardiner  was  spending  much  of  his  time  in  elemen- 
tary teaching,  neither  t)xford  nor  Cambridge  offered  him 
the  opportunity  of  intttruoting  more  advanced  student«. 
K  A  French  or  German  historian  of  equal  merit  would  have 
H  boon  provided  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  national  univer- 
^■ittie^  even  if  it  had  been  nece«isary  to  create  a  special 
"  poAt  for  tho  purpose.    In  all  branches  of  learning,  the 
inspiring  influence  of  a  master  of  the  subject  is  of  more 
value  than  the  most  diligent  drilling  in  text-books  or  tho  i 

»xno9it  elaborate  system  of  examination.  But  the  rigidity 
of  our  university  system  prevented  Gardiner's  employ- 
ment in  the  history  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
thus  depriving  of  tho  benefit  of  his  training  and  of  the 
stimulus  of  liis  character  those  who  might  have  most  j 

1  fully  profited  by  tlieni. 
For  this  reason  Gardiner's  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  historical  studies  in  England  was  less  than 
It  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  the  originality  of  his  method 
and  the  thoroughness  of  bis  work  gave  his  history  a  wide 
influence  upon  seholnre.     To  ostimato  his  ptnco  amongst 
_  historians,  it  is  necewHary  to  coniiider  the  method  by  which 
y  ho  conducted  his  researches,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
vhich  ho  presented  his  results.    Both  must  bo  taken  into 
account — tho  process  as  well  as  the  product ;  for  it  is  tho 
glory,  and    som«time«  the  misfortune,  of  the  Englitih 
historian  that  every  man  who  can  read  a  serious  l)ook 
or  frame  a  aentenco,  confldontly  pronounces  a  sentence 
upon  his  work.     He  appeaU  not  only  to  a  narrow  pro- 
fessional audience,  bnt  to  the  general  mafss  of  cducjited 
men.     Yet  the  ordinary  critic  who  regards  a   historicaJ 
book  merely  as  if  it  wore  a  piece  of  litorntnre  must  fail 
—^  in  eetimatiug  its  reiii  value.     For  hitttory  belongs  half  to 
BBcienc«  and   half  to  literature.     In  so  far  as  it  aims  at 
^■Mh  disuuvery  nf  tiie  truth  ab4>iit  the  past,  it.  {Uirtakeu  of 
^Pfehs  nature  of  a  science  ;  in  so  far  as  it  aims  at  a  repre- 
B  aMit&tion  of  the  past,  it  partaken  of  the  uuture  of  an  art. 
And  ranee  the  qualitiue  of  tho  man  of  science  and  the 
quaJititiK  of  the  artist  are  not  often  onited  in  one  man, 
there  are  few  hititorinns  whopt  their  fonctiomt 
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cquaUy  wolL    Lot  ub  oxamino  Qardincr's  work  from 
standpoint. 

At  what  date  Gardiner  first  conceived  the  purpotw  to 
which  be  devoted  his  life  it  is  impossible  lo  ^uy ;  hut 
between  1851  and  1800  the  resolution  to  make  history  his 
voGHtiou  muHt  have  taken  a  deBnite  Hhape  in  bin  mini 
Gardiner's  preliminary  studies  were  wide  and  thoro 
for  ho  was  not  the  iiiau  to  plui]};o  headlong  luto  a 
subject  without  adequate  ppeparation. 


mini 


'No  one'  (ho  afterwardu  wmt«)  'can  really  study  any  par- 
ticular period  of  Iiistoiy  iinlei>8  ho  knows  a  great  deal  about 
what  pn^ccilrd  it  and  whatcamc  after  it,    He  cannot  seriotuij 
Btody  ft  gRiierrttion  of  mon  as  if  it  conld   be  isolated 
oxaminud  like  a,  ptcco  of  iuoi-guiiic  matter.     He  ban  to 
nnnd  that  it  Is  a  ]H>rUon  of  a  livinf^  whole.' 

The  fidelity  with  which  Gardiner  adhered   to  tlus  jxe- 
copt  is  shown  by  the  summary  of  earlier  English  history 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  groat  work-     It  filb 
some  forty  pages  in  the  edition  of  1863,  but  iti  omitted 
from  the  odition  of  1892.     In  the  interval  it  had  appeared 
in  a  more  mature  form,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  as  th« 
Rrst  part  of  a  volume  entitled  '  An  Introduction  to  Englisb 
History.'  published  in  1881.    Gardiner  is  u-sually  described 
as  a  specialist ;  and  sometimes  a  disparaging  meaning  a 
implie<l  by  the  word.     If  by  specialist  is  meant  one  who 
never  looks  beyond  the  narrow  plot  in  which  he  labou 
this  one  book  is  enough  to  refute  that  charge.     No 
masterly  summary  of  the  dcvolopmcut  of  the   Engl 
nation  ever  appeared  in  print.     It  poi^^esuos  the  tinisb  of 
style  and  the  power  of  generalisation  which  many  critiis 
deny  him,  and  it  shows  not  only  familiarity  witli  Uie  fact* 
of  every  period,  but  a  full   understanding  of  the  ideai 
which  governed  the  mindR  of  men  in  different  agtis. 

To  those  who  knew  Gardiner  personally  the 
that  he  was  only  a  specialist  seems  absurd.     Uis  int 
were  never  limited  to  a  single  century  of  British  histOl5^ 
Ancient   history   he    had    studied    with  care ;    and    itm 
scholars  possessed  so  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  histot 
modem  Europe.    He  habitually  read  all  the  new '. 
books  of  any  merit  which  were  published  in  England,! 
many  foreign  books  of  the  same  character.      He  acqair 
six  European  languages  with  sufficient  thoroughness. 


bou^^ 
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only  to  read  modem  historical  writers,  but  to  tratwlate 
HOventoenth  century  documents. 

After  equipping'  hinwolf  with  nn  adequiite  knnwlodgo 
of  geueral  liiutory  Gardiner  proceeded  to  concentrate  lim 
energies  upon  one  particular  subject.  Some  remarkable 
papers  on  the  puKition  of  the  BofrHnh  Cntholirtt  during;  the 
reign  of  James  I,  published  in  June,  1860,  show  that  by 
that  time  he  had  mndo  his  choice.  Gardiner  himself  sitid 
that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  choos«5  the  huitory  of 
the  Puritan  lievolation  was  largely  the  repulsion  inspired 
by  tlie  exagffenitions  of  popuhir  historianK.  The  Hbrnries 
were  full  of  books  upon  the  period,  but  its  history  had 
sever  been  im|Mirtially  treutod.  Whig  histoHiLnx  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
King  and  the  Cavaliers,  nor  Tory  historians  to  understand 
that  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  The  importation  of  the 
projudicet)  of  the  present  into  the  post,  and  the  constant 
Comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  vitiated  all  tliat 
these  historians  bad  written.  Gardiner's  scientiflc  interest 
tu  the  past  for  it-s  own  sakc^  and  his  hatred  of  iujustiee 
uiut«d  to  make  bim  the  historian  of  the  Puritan  Kevo- 
lution. 

According  to  Gardiner  s  conception  of  bis  task,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  at  tlio  accession  of  Jamea  I.  Other 
historians  had  judged  differently ;  Guizot  starts  with  the 
accossion  of  Charles  I.  Tliis  wiis  a  serious  eiTor,  thought 
Gardiner.  He  admitted  that  the  reign  of  James  I  had  not 
'that  striking  dramatic  interest'  which  might  be  found 
elsewhere,  but  it  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  ■  the  real 
student  of  history '  who  sought  to  understand  the  cun- 
stitutional  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indis- 
pensable if  he  wished  to  understand  ita  leaders.  Beginning 
later,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  form  sound  c^inclusinns 
ns  to  the  principltwi  Ht  stake,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  judge  the  actors  fairly;  for  'it  is  only  after  invitstt- 
gating  the  circumstances  under  which  certain  dominant 
ideas  have  arisen  that  it  becomes  possible  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  those  who  entertained  them,'  Tlio  decision 
cost  Gardiner  ten  years  additional  labour.  Looking  bock 
upon  it  in  1882  ho  congratulated  hinisolf  on  the  result : — 


not,  I  hope,  been  for  nothiug  that  many  years  ago,  as 
I  unknown  writer,  I  deliberately  rafntincd  from 
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selecting  a  subject  more  attractive  in  ito  own  imtare  th&ii 
reign  of  James  I  could  possibly  be.  It  MMniocI  to  me  th«ii, 
ii  Mems  lo  me  now,  that  it  waA  the  duty  of  a  serious  inqoinr 
to  Bcarcii  iiila  tlio  onRinal  cpusns  of  gmat  ovcntB  ruther  tiita. 
for  the  iMike  of  CAtchiiig  at  nn  Atidient-e,  to  rush  unpre|iand 
upon  the  great  Bvente  tbciu&olTca.  My  rewurd  has  been  thftt 
whether  the  present  work  is  well  or  ill  dnne,  it  is  at  all  4-veau 
far  butter  dniic  than  it  could  huvu  bcvn  if  1  hu4l  coinmvnosl 
with  the  taio  of  the  Piiritan  Revolution  it««If.*  • 


^ 


iitien 

adthP 
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The  first  buHine»«  of  the  hiKtorian  ih  tlie  collectimi  of  lit 
materials  upon  which  be  bases  his  iinixative.      Garditieri 
rulo  W08  to  &O0  all  tho  printed  and  ruanuscript  authorit 
upou  hiH  subject  wliieh  were  anywhere  accesvible. 
one  was  more  imlefatigable  in  the  search  for  new  sot 
of  information  cither  nt  homo  or  abroad.    Ho  ropc«t 
visited  the  archives  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  examined  Ox 
Venetian  records  for  himHelf,  and  made  several  joumeja 
to  SimancuM.     In  later  ycuni  tho  copies   of  docaments 
relating  to  Knglish  affturH,  procured  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  from  foreign  libraries,  rouderod  some  of  these 
peditjons  unnecessary,  but  to  the  last  he  was  Homet 
obliged  to  have  transrriptji  made  at  his  own  expense. 

At  home  his  investigations  were  etiuully  thorouf 
Ilo  had  one  gi'eat  advantage  over  previous  euquiren:  iiitu 
the  history  of  the  rt'ign  of  James  I,  for  Mrs  Everett  Greem 
had  completed  in  1859  her  Calendars  of  State  Pupcn  ui 
tliat  period.  He  had  also  tho  advice  and  encouragemeDt 
of  Mr  John  Bruce,  editor  of  the  Calendam  of  those  papnw 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Charles  I's  relgu ;  and  to 
Bruce  ho  always  profosaed  that  he  owed  a  great  deal 
Gardiner  did  not  eout«ut  himself  with  searching  public 
repositories  such  as  the  llecord  Office  and  the  Briti^ 
Muacura,  but  sought  admission  to  all  private  roUectiotu 
in  which  he  hud  reason  t«  believe  that  documents  rolatinjt 
to  his  subject  were  preserved.  SucJi  labour  as  this  u 
now  lightened,  and  sometimes  made  unnecessary,  by  the 
publications  of  the  Historical  Manuscripte  CommtsaJoa;  , 
but  that  body  was  not  estjibtished  till  1800.  ^1 

Whenever  he  had  obtained  documents  throwing  nalP^ 
light  on  the  history  of  hin  period,  Gardiner  was  onxiouf 
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get  them  published.     His  object  waa  to  lay  before 
iquirers  the  evidence  upon  which  his  conclusions  wore 
ied,  not  only  to  support  hiu  narriitivo,  but  iu  the  hope  of 
eiiciting  useful  ciiticiHuiH.    In  some  c»ses  those  documents 
were  transcribed  for  him,  but  often  he  oopiwl  them  with 
his  own  hand.     One   iiutauco  will  eufBce    to  show  how 
industriously  he  worked.      About   1870  he  got  leave  to 
■■xaniino  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  papers  for  oviJence  aH 
Bso  the  relatlouH  of  Charles  I  with  the  Covenanters,  and 
found  there  a  number  of  interesting  letteni.    '  It  struck 
me,'  he  says, '  that  it  would  bo  a  pity  not  to  utilise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Camden  Society  the  ponmssion  which  I  had 
obtaini»i ;  and  I  set  to  work  to  make  copioe  n»  -well  as  tho 
limited  time  at  my  dispoeal  would   allow.'     In  thirteen 
days  he  copied  176  lottore,  which  fill   254  quarto  pages 
of  print.      Gardiner's  eagBme«s  to  make  his  discoveries 
^accessible  was  also  shown  by  the  generosity  vrith  which 
|pto  placed  his  own  copies  of  unpublished  manuscripts  at 
the  disjiosal  of  enquirers.    Ten  volumes  of  such  manu- 
scripts, two   of   which   consist   of   documentw   copied   by 
himself  at  Simaucas,  he   subsequently  preeented   to  tho 
Hritish  Museum. 

^  While  Gardiner  thought  no  lalxjur  too  great  in  obtain- 
g  fresh  evidence,  he  was  eqimlly  careful  to  sift  and 
oigh  the  materials  he  collected.  His  superiority  to  pre- 
vious historians  of  tho  poriod  consists  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  new  infumiation  utilised,  but  in  tho  fact  that ' 
all  information,  both  old  and  new,  was  rigidly  tested. 
The  basis  of  his  narrative  is  throughout  the  Stut^j  papers 
of  the  time,  supplemented  by  Uie  evidence  of  well-inforniod 
cont«mponiricN.  His  prtideccssort;,  in  their  accounts  of 
the  reign  of  James  I,  had  relied  far  too  much  on  the 
mom oir- writers.  Gardiner  used  authorities  of  this  kind 
vorj-  (spuriugly,  uud  froquontiy  rujoctod  them  oltogethor. 

'Many  a  well-known  anecdote'   (ho  wrote)  'will   Ije  missed' 
from  thfso  imiki^'*-    TIk-  (trcal  moss  of  the  anecdote-mouderB, 
with  Weldon  at  their  heHd,  aru  »o  thomuKiily  uutrustworthy 
that  Uie  total  uiuiasiou  of  all  such  stories,  howevei*  amusiog, 
excepting  when  th«y  (ran  be  authenticated.  HeeiU!;  tho  prefer- 
able cuursw.    Of  all  tliune  oifuudcn*,  Weldou  is  iuvomimrably 
th4*  wor-Ht.     I   l)eli(>v«  there  in  not  a  single  iuHtanee  in  which 
i    his  n.sscrtiou»  ci%n  }k-  m  niiy  way  teste<l.  iu  which  they  caanot 
Kw  shown  to  be.  if  not  dowuriKht  lies,  at  Itwst  recollections 
■  2  P  2 
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MO  (liHtorted  an  to  be  utterly  worthleKH  for    the  parposflB 
liiatory.'    {'  Hint,  of  EiiBland,"  vd.  1863.  voL  i,  pref.  p.  vii) 

On  examination,  some  more  recent  authorities  tura«d 
out  to  be  of  very  doubtful  value.  Fonrter  ba«cd  he 
account  of  the  early  parliaments  of  Charles  I  mainlf 
upon  a  manuscript  written  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  entitM. 
•  Negotium  Postororum.'  It  appeared  to  be  an  unei- 
ceptionable  authority.  Kliot  was  a  man  of  the  highctf 
character :  ho  was  a  principal  octor  in  the  debates  wlud 
he  recorded :  he  ^vrote  very  soon  after  the  events  w 
he  deficrilied.  Gardiner  compared  tliid  niirrativp 
other  endcucc,  showiGf;  that  Eliot  bad  inserted  as  spo: 
a  speech  which  ho  bad  never  deliverc<l,  that  ho 
umittetl  Huuther  which  he  really  niade,  thai  lie  liad  ml*- 
stated  many  facts,  and  coloured  all  his  atateoieoU 
Nothing,  thoroforo,  which  the  narrative  contained  oould 
bo  aecuptt-'d  u'itboul  iudcpt^udout  confii-mation. 

In  Gardiner.  criti»il  ucutenes.s  vas  itrcom panted  bja 
coramon-scnso  which  prevented  him  from  pushing  de6t^l^ 
tive  criticism  too  far.  There  was  no  pedanti-y  about  ha 
treatment  of  authorities,  and  he  know  how  to  utilise 
inferior  evidence  when  the  best  was  not  to  be  had.  A* 
he  pointed  out,  the  hearsay  evidence  which  n  court  of  !»* 
would  rejyi't  the  historian  may,  under  certain  restrietioM, 
Its^itimately  employ.  Even  a  tradition  is  not  to  be  set 
uaide  as  worthless,  if  it  ia  not  too  far  removed  from  tti 
source.  In  sliort,  there  Is  u  grain  of  truth  in  nmny  state- 
iiienttji  that  look  likn  fiction,  'would  men  obttervingly distil 
it  ouU*  *  Gardiner's  method  of  dealing  with  a  tradiUooal 
story  is  admirably  csomplified  in  the  ca»e  of  the  ioqpA 
letter  by  which  Lord  Savllo  induced  the  Scots  to  invade 
England  in  1040,  and  in  that  of  the  Intter  liidden  in  s 
saddle,  by  intei-cepting  which  Cromwell  discovered  tlw 
double^lealing  of  Charles  L  He  demonstrates  that  the 
first  story  is  substantially  i-orrect,  ihw  serond  probabln. 

Gardiner  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  handling  frag- 
mentary evidence.    The  Journals  of  the  two  lloufiee  are 


■  The  ob»pt«r  on  *  HUtortc&l  Bvideoc«,'  whicli  ttaoAt  Snt  la  OsnUaM^ 
book  oD  the  GanpvndiT  Plot.  ocUi  forth  htn  \icwn  on  thl«  MtbifecL.    Ithmitt 
rxpruiilt^  the  chapter.  adiI  lUusU-nted  iUi  iirecepta  hy  txamjitm  traai  hb  i 
practice.  II'  would  have  uutde  a  vcrj  aoetui  Ift-Ui:  trcatLtu)  tor  Uacb 
ivitearcliun. 
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,  often  the  only  authority  wo  have  for  what  took  place 
ill  PHrliament;  and  they  contain  nothing  but  bare  facts 
■which  do  not  explain  themselves.  By  skilfully  interjiret- 
fing  the  slight  indicuttonH  which  the  Journals  afford,  and 
Bupplomenting  them  from  the  reports  of  foroiga  am- 
haswnlcn>i,  letters,  and  other  eourc^es,  he  generally  huc- 
ceeded  in  putting  together  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
party-struKjjIi!  which  lay  beneath   the  formal  n^cord  of 

I  votes.  His  accounts  of  the  Short  rarliaraent  of  1640 
and  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  are  excellent  examples  of 
thia  process. 
On  the  other  side,  all  that  con  bo  Baid  in  that  (lardincr 
was  at  times  not  sc^eptirnl  enough,  and  often  raiht>r  too 
anxious  to  reconcile  conflicting  accounts  of  the  same 
incident.  He  admitted  the  exiHtence  of  Uiia  t^mdonoy, 
saying,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  'I  am  afraid  I  hare  l>een 
led  too  far  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  discrepant  autborltif's '; 
and  the  remark  id  true  in  other  imitance-s  besides  the  one 
to  which  he  referred.  With  the  exception  of  thcsHe  slight 
I  defects,  his  method  of  treating  evidence  was  perfect.  Its 
KdominantcharactertHticiRneitherncntenesK  nor  ingenuity, 
^■but  a  rare  intellectual  honesty.  He  never  presents  his 
Bliytx>thc(teii  flH  factM,  never  conceals  fact**  which  bear 
~  againisthis  theories  and  never  distorts  their  naturnlmenn- 
^ing  to  make  them  square  with  his  own  conclusions.  TJn- 
KlSke  f*ome  historical  nTttcrs.  he  rocogni-tes  the  inevitable 
"lijiiitations  of  the  historian's  knowledge,  and  never  assumes 
L  that  ho  knows  evorytbing  bocaurte  he  kiiowu  all  that  can 
■  be  known. 

'  Even  the  richest  materials '  (he  says) '  fitil  to  yield  all  that  the 
bistoriau  requires.  A^puu  and  again,  however  the  ft-outier 
of  knowledge  may  Ije  advanced,  the  enquirer  i«  confronted 
by  darkn^Hs  into  whi<^b  be  cannot  tsufiily  peDctrute.' 


t 


^^  wil 
^Th 


How  much  Gardiner  himself  extended  those  frontiem 
few  of  his  readers  can  appreciate.  To  do  so  it  is  noceeeary 
toapproach  hin  hooks  fresh  from  those  of  his  predeeeftHors, 
and  to  compare  the  picture  which  they  give  of  the  period 
with  that  which  ho  him  loft  ub.  It  is  like  comparing  an 
eighteenth  century  map  of  Africa  with  a  modem  one. 
e  outline  of  the  country  is  the  i»ame  in  both ;  but  we 
know  now  whore  the  gre-at  rivers  rise,  and  can  follow 
their  wind! 
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When  the  hisioriou  hoe  coDcctod  his  iiiat«rialfi 
determiued  their  value,   a   Kecond    taHk  awaits    him. 
new  snt  of  qualities  are  called  into  play,  and  hiK  indivi 
ality  finds  freer  Kcopu.    To  use  Oardiuer's  own  ph 
when  the  work  of  investigation  is  ended,  '  the  work  of 
constrHctivpimajfination  conies  in.'    Tho  hlstoriau has*  'U' 
pick  out  from  the  manifold  facts  of  history  those 
Hoom  to  him  to  be  morn  important  than  tho  others,' 
to  f^roup  Lhem  ioj^'Htlinr  iu  the  form  of  a  narrativo. 
selecting  and  aiTungniig  them   he  is  guided  by  ihe  vw 
ception  of  the  period  which  his  i-eading  has  led  him 
form,  and  by  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to 
Gardiner  defines  history  in  one  place  ati  '  the  record 
change,  of  the  new  circumstances  into  which  conimoni 
of  mou  are  brought,  and  of  tho  new  idoati  called  forth 
the  oircuniRtAucEjK,  and  by  which  circumstanceH  in  t 
are  moulded.'     In  another  place  he  advances  the  opi 
that '  (lie  causes  of  moral  ehaugos  form  the  moat  iu 
ing  Bubject  of  historical  investigation.' 

Holding  these  views,  Gardiner  undertooTc  to 
the  changes  produced  by  the  T'tao  and  fall  of  Puritanion 
in  Kngland,  showing  how  circumtitanc<ut  furthered  iv 
growth  and  shaped  itj*  action  when  in  power  ;  with  what 
old  ideas  it  contended,  and  to  what  new  ideas  it  gaw 
birth;  how  far  it  succculud  in  modifying  tho  life  of  the 
nation,  and  how  far  it  was  itself  subdued  to  the  wo: 
it  worked  in.  His  book  was  to  be  not  merely 
segment  of  Knglit«h  history  bounded  by  dat'Cs,  but 
organic  whole — a  reiil  '  History  of  the  Puritan  liev' 
tion,'  aa  he  intended  to  call  it.  The  little  book  *  whteti 
he  published  under  that  title  in  187ft  is  a  sketch  of  ■» 
the  great  book  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  compln 
Both  strike  the  same  keynote.  In  both,  the  onity 
interest  which  hiHtory  requires  is  supplied  by  the  o' 
of  the  English  people  to  secure  a  double  object — tho 
trol  of  its  ovra  fate,  and  the  free  expression,  of  religji 
opinion.  We  Bee  these  two  principles  working;  at 
in  harmony,  and  afterwards  in  antagonism,  until  tbeir 
clashing  brings  back  the  Stewarts,  whom  their  union  hikd 
overthrown. 

Though  the  main  interest  of  Gardiner's  book  ties  a 


the 
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*  In  the  «erlw  eabltled  '  Epochs  of  Bv^lUb  BUtor; '  (Loosnani). 
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the  Holution  of  two  domestic  probleuis,  ho  dooH  not  Limit 
his  view  to  EngUsli  grouud.  Ere  long  the  constitutional 
Btrugglo  bctweon  the  Stewarts  and  their  people  became 
inextricably  entanKled  in  tho  wob  of  European  pohtics. 
Dunng  tho  last  seven  yeiira  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  «ays 
Gurdiiior, 'every  KnjfHsh  interest  rapidly  becomes  »  con- 
tineutai  one;  and  it  can  only  produce  confusion  to 
atteiDpt  to  unravel  tho  politics  of  England  without  under- 
standing the  iuteut.ioiiM  f>f  (rontiuental  Mtatesnieu  and  the 
ainu  of  oontinentul  dipluniatiHtH.'  The  mtuatiun  is  the 
Bame  during  the  early  years  of  James's  successor ;  and 
it  is  always  necessary  tu  consider  the  diplomatic  and 
military  relations  of  Kngland  with  other  countries,  in 
order  to  understand  whether  th«  Conuuous  were  jutttiGcd 
in  impeaching  Buckingham  or  refuniug  money  to  Charleu. 
If  contJnental  relations  Hank  into  insignifitutnco  during  the 
Civil  War,  thoy  regainud  all  their  importance  when  thv 
fleets  of  the  Kepublic  swept  the  aeaa,  and  the  sword  of 
Cromwell  decided  the  long  contest  between  Franco  and 
Spain.  Gardiner  theriafore  devot*Ml  a  large  part  of  his 
s;>ace  to  ohowiug  the  influence  of  Europe  upon  Englund. 
and  of  England  upon  Europe.  It  is  the  only  part  of 
our  annals  tn  which  tliB  diplomatic  history  uf  the  time 
has  been  accurately  and  adequately  tif-ated.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  result  of  Gardiner's  atttintioi)  to  EurnjHWHi 
history.  The  incluHion  of  continental,  as  well  as  Knglish, 
politics  within  the  field  of  his  observation  giv-es  him  a 
breadth  of  mind  whicli  few  English  historians  poHscMw. 
He  is  not  only  better  informed  about  European  affairi^ 
than  Macaulay  or  Fruude,  but  he  is  also  more  free  from 
national  pi"ejudice».     He  is  less  insular  than  either. 

In  addition  ti>  this,  Gardiner  possessed  in  tho  highest 
degree  the  special  quality  which  tho  historian  of  his 
particular  period  most  rBCjuires.  A  broad  and  elevated 
■view  of  public  events  tends  naturally  to  produce  im- 
partiality ;  but  his  fairness  was  an  instinct  rather  thau 
an  acquired  habit  of  mind.  It  revealed  itself  not  only 
in  his  writings,  but  in  hw  ordinary  dealings  with  raon ; 
for  it  was  part  of  his  nature  to  judge  others  leniently, 
to  make  large  allowauco  for  their  faults  and  weaknesses, 
to  estimate  very  liberally  their  little  merits  and  small 
acqninimcnts.  Gardiner  approached  the  statesmen  of 
the  past  with  the  same  inclination  to  see  what  was  beet 
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in  them,  and  to  jndgo  them  by  Umt  'Probably,'  li« 
says,  speaking  of  the  German  statesmen  of  the  Thirty 
Taare*  War, '  the  mont  Innient  jud^pnent  ih  also  the  truest 
one.'  In  the  same  sympathetic  spirit  he  judges  Eogtiih 
political  parlies  and  their  h^adoi-M.  Without  being  blind 
totlu'ir  fuult«,  ht-  isverykiud  to  their  virtuas.  He 
what  each  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  nation. 
life,  the  attiuiiment  of  KiiRhsh  Uhortiow,  mid  the  nommi 
fund  of  Engliuh  political  ideaa  We  owe  something, 
concludes,  to  the  Cavulient  iih  well  na  to  the  Koundh 
'  Not  on  one  side  alone  of  the  civil  atniggle  of  the  so 
iountb  century  are  our  moral  and  intclloctwil  anccatoiv.' 
This  fairuGss  is  not  tlie  only  mark  which  distinguishei 
Gardiner's  treatment  of  the  men  who  figure  in  his  pages 
bis  method  of  depicting  their  character  is  siDg:ularIy 
conventional.  For  many  of  the  time-honoured  traditions' 
of  liiHtiiriiutl  writing  ho  had  no  rt's'jMM-t  at  all.  Instejid  uf 
drawing  elaborate  portraits  of  his  chief  personages  a» 
they  come  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  ho  iutri>ducefl  them 
briefly,  preferring  to  let  a  character  elucidato  itself  by 
action,  and  calling  attentitm  in  a  sentence  or  a  paragT«^ 
to  the  particular  quality  which  the  particular  act  exhibi 
There  is  no  very  minute  analysis  of  their  motivea:  it 
enough  ti>  point  out  the  one  which  predominated  at  thfl 
crisis  in  question, 

'  HlBtonans  *  (he  eays) '  coolly  difisect  a  mau's  thoughut  sa 
plvtuiv,  uml  label  thorn  like  »p^cliuunH  In  a  uaUiruliut*!*  cabi 
Swell  a  thine,  thoy  nrtrue,  was  done  for  mere  jtereomJ  ag 
dlsem<?nt;  miRh  n,  thing  for  national  objects;  such  a  thioR 
from  high  rvli^ioua  motives.  lu  real  life  we  may  be  sure  It 
XVRS  not  BD.' 

His  own  rules  for  reprettenting  charactor  are  clearly 
stated ; — 


'To  start  by  trying  to  understand  what  a  man  apiwars 
himself,  and  nnly  when  that  has  been  done  to  try  him  by 
standard  of  thu  judgmcut  of  otherR,  is  in  my  opinion  the  fln( 
canon  of  lu.>itorical  portraiture.  ,  .  .  Every  satisfactory  e; 
to  underataud  the  character  of  a  man  must  be  based  upon 
own  spoken  and  written  words,  thongh  it  is  always  poMt' 
to  throw  iu  fm*ther  light  and  shudo  from  other  Minrces.* 

Acting  on  thefle  principles,  Gardiner  builda  up  his  mea 
bit  by  bit,  from  within  instead  of  from  without.     Th« 
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influence  of  Carlyle's  Cromwell  is  perhaps  to  be  traced 
}ioro;  but  in  another  respect  Gardincr'n  method  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  CarlyloB.  Of  the  exterior  ot  his 
perKona>(e$)  he  Hnys  next  to  nothing.  Contrast  his  da^crip- 
tion  of  James  I  witli  those  of  Macaulay  and  Green  : —  . 

'  Hi?  big  heatl."  IwfC'i*'  Grocn,  •  his  slobboring  tongue,  bis 
(|uilt4xl  clothfy,  his  rickoty  logs,  stood  out  in  groU-aque  con- 
trast vfith  all  that  men  recnllcd  of  iicnrj*  or  Kliwibeth.' 

"It  was  no  light  thing."  say-*  Mncaulay, '  thub  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  deciHivo  etrugglc  Ix^twcen  our  Kings  and  their  Par- 
liamentH,  royjilty  should  bo  exhibited  t«  the  wnrld  utammer* 
ing,  elobbpring,  shutlding  utimunly  t4»rv,  trt'iiibliiig  at  a  drawn 
sword,  niul  talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  butTuon  and  a 
pedagogue.' 

Such  details  have,  no  doubt,  a  oortoiu  value ;  but 
pictureHijue  tuuebes  of  thi<4  kind  tmd  no  attraction  for 
Gardiner.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  rightly  dlHtruMted 
the  memoir- writers  from  whom  they  are  derived,  but,  even 
if  the  facts  were  true,  ho  thought  tbem  trivial.  He  was 
not  anxious  to  make  his  rtwders  see  the  men  he  de««TiUed, 
because  to  him  'the  outward  shows'  wore  ' lea«*t  them- 
selvea' 
L  There  is  a  similar  difircgnrd  of  the  conventional  methods 
[  of  hitttorical  narration  in  Gardiner's  treatment  of  events. 
Take,  for  infitanee,  his  ^icoounts  of  battlen.  Thn  pictu- 
reeqae  historian  regards  a  battle  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
little  word-painting.  As  he  approaches  a  bnttlefleld,  ho 
feein  that  the  Lord  bath  delivered  the  public  into  biH 
hands.  While  he  will  truthfully  relate  what  liappened, 
he  'n'ill  also  attempt  to  bring  it  before  the  eye-s  of  his 
readers.  They  shall  see  tho  fharjfing  MciUMdi-oiw  and  tho 
steadfast  squares;  they  shall  hear  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
ftnd  catch,  through  the  smoke,  a  glimpse  of  tho  great 
captains  at  their  work  ;  they  shall  share  the  auB[)ense  of  the 
critical  moment  and  the  triumph  when  the  long  linett  reel 
and  break.  Generally  the  picturesque  historian  faiL*.  It 
is  better  not  to  try  to  draw  the  bow  of  Macauhiy,  for  few 
men  have  his  rare  power  of  visualising  the  kiiowledga 
they  have  gathered  from  books  ;  and  it  requires  something 
more  than  courage  to  imitate  bis  descriptions  of  Killio- 
crankie  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyue.  Gardiner'n  poneep> 
'tion  of  the  historianV  tank  wan  different. 
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*I  caimot,'  aaid  he,  'describe  battles  which  I  have  not 
as  if  I  had.  .  .  .  Tu  do:<cribe  &  battle  aa  if  he  haw  it  ia  no  , 
ofthti  biHtorian'B  bnsiuofit?.' 

Declining,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  be  picturesque, 
uiidt;rt<K>k  simply  to  relate  whnt  happened.  He 
the  Relds  whore  tho  buttles  woro  fought,  not  to  get  UmuT 
colour,  but  to  uudor»tai)d  iho  tactics  of  tho  op| 
urtnitTct ;  and  he  Htmliixl  otil  maps  U>  luani  how  the 
of  luao  had  altered  the  features  of  the  original  sites.  Br 
this  means  he  Bucccoded  in  fixing  tho  precise  spot  whc 
Cruinwell  breHi-hed  Uie  waUx  of  Drogheda,  and  in 
plaining  how  the  conformation  of  the  ground  determii 
the  Uno  of  attack  at  Newbury,  and  tho  moTomc 
of  Fiiirfax  l»efore  tlio  battle  of  Naaeby.  Many  ot 
instaiiceH  of  the  same  kind  might  l>e  enumerated.  When 
he  had  gathered  all  that  local  kuuwledge  could  give  fain), 
and  compared  all  the  contemporary  narratives,  he  sot 
down  to  constnmt  a  plain,  straightforward  narrative  of 
the  battle,  in  which  thcro  w(w  no  lack  of  auiituition, ' 
in  which  every  detail  depcndod  on  tho  toetimony  ofj 
witness  or  an  actor.  Then  in.st€a<l  of  .seeking  t-o  com 
hiH  readei-M  that  the  things  happened  as  ho  relaUtd  thab_ 
he  urged  them  to  suspect  rather  tb/in  IkIiovc. 

'  f  am  only  afraid '  (lie  wrote)  '  that  I  luivc  often  inveu  ui  my 
uarrativo  the  appt-arance  of  gn>atcr  aetruraey  tliau  la  allain- 
able,  and  1  munt  therefore  ask  any  reader  to  mipply  a  chonu 
of  doubt,  and  U>  keep  ia  mind  that  they  rcftd,  not  an  atctmm 
of  that  which  eertaiiily  hapiiei«»d,  but  of  that  which  apiwm 
to  lue  to  have  hai>i)cned  aftvr  ijuch  iu(|uiry  as  I  liave  been  able 
to  mako." 


M 


8oa-flghts  Gardiner  treatfi  in  the  tuime  faHhion.    J 
as  he  had  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  military  itrt, 
»o  he  disclaims  any  acquaintance  with  naval  war,  adding, 
however  :— 

'I  can  only  hope  that  a  landlubber  who  has  examined 
evidcnro  may  sonietiraor^  be  rights  where  an  admiral  who 
everjtiiing  for  granted  may  l>e  wrong." 


4 


When    be  did    examine   the  evidence  upon   which 
received  accounts  of  the  mea-fights  with  tho  Dutch 
founded,  he  discovered  that  it  had  never  been  crit 
studied.    The  ret>ult«  ot  his  first-hand  investigations 
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received  with  it  chorus  of  HpprovRl  from  the  eipertn  whoso 
rritirismH  he  had  deprecated.  The  story  of  the  Dutch  war, 
wrot*-  ProfesiJor  Lati^fbton.  was  told  with  nu  accuracy 
hitherto  imposi^ible :  'We  have  had  nothing  at  all  com- 
parable with  it'*  A  military  critic  who  had  studied  the 
canipaigna  of  the  Civil  War  was  equally  laudatory ; — 

'  His  deticriptioiui  of  aottotui  are  invariftbly  correct  from  u 
technical  iNiiiitof  view,  his  rt'f«n*n(.'eM  U> «>d temporary  iuiHt«ry 
customs  and  ii»aii:«d  generally  very  |>crtiin?ut,  aud  his  cstiuiatt* 
of  the  capacity  &  ud  conduct  of  thowL-  offiwrti  who  nerved  durinjt 
ic  war  as  comnianders  aud  leader*  utuzdly  well  founded  and 

it;t 

I*"  There  is  oue  other  charoeteriBtic  of  Gardiner's  method 
rbich  calhi  for  rommprnt,  and  that  i*  hiM  f*trict  adher* 
eucr  to  chronological  arraii^ement'.  It  was  adopted  de- 
liberately; and  ho  gives  good  reasons  for  the  deciwion. 
According  to  hiH  view,  the  object  of  the  hi»itorian  nhould 
be  not  mei%ly  to  relate  what  happened,  but  how  it 
hnppcDod.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  insivt 
upon  the  scqaonco  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  make  hi* 
readers  see  how  everything  followed  naturally  from  that, 
■which  preceded  it.  In  one  of  his  prt^facoH  he  blameaj 
previous  writors  on  scvontceuth-centory  history 
having  adopted  a  different  plan. 

•Much  foufuBion  lias  been  cauHed  by  the  habit    wlkldi 
Tails,  where  it  would  lc«Ht  be  expected,  of  clai«BifyinjE 
rather  according  to  their  nature   thau  aecording    to 
natural  order,  «i  that  the  true  setiueuce  of  the  hitftorr  jl 

Moreover,  in  de-nling  with   any  complicated 
it)  ordy  by  the  application  of  the  chn>aologic»l 
that  it  is  i>osatblo  to  understand  the   true 
either  events  or  men. 

'Hero'   (says  Gardiner,  ppenking  of  the  conSei 
about  Cromwell'8  conduct  during  the  year  l(M7)*a> 
other  knotty  matters,  tho  thread  leading  cmtof  A 
be  found  by  a  strict  adherence  to  chronoloor-' 


In  his  hands  this   prooens  wan  o: 
enabled  him  to  ehicidate  much  that 
to  set  in  thoir  true  light  things  iriifcb 

•  'Bn^bb  HUtorloal  R«vl«w.'  xlU.  in. 
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and  to  clear  away  mauy  fictions  and  misconoeptii 
Besides  being  useful  to  bim  as  a  guide  to  truth,  it 
also  a  socui'ity  against  error.  One  of  the  nio»t  iu^idi' 
of  the  dangers  that  l>eset  the  historian  is  the  dongv 
of  being  biased  iu  Ms  statement  of  a  problem  by  fab 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  actually  eohxL 
Unlesin  he  is  capefiil,  historj*  may  becomo  in  his  has 
sceptics  have  called  it-,  the  science  of  judtifying  fo: 
ooncIustonH.  Seeley  did  not  always  escape  this  d. 
Gardiner's  way  of  avoiding  it  was  to  put  the  seqael 
of  hiK  mind  in  order  that  botli  he  and  his  readers  raii 
better  understand  the  actual  evolution  of  events.  Bf 
traces,  therefore,  month  by  month  or  year  by  year,  \ht 
development  of  a  policy,  the  growth  of  a  principle,  M 
the  gradual  culmination  of  a  crisis,  iu  order  that  we  mat 
see  how  much  circumstances,  and  sometimes  aocidenu. 
shaped  re-iultii  which  appear  to  us  ineWtublo.  And  tbu? 
by  eliminating  one  groat  cause  of  error,  he  not  only 
elucidat(M>  the  connexion  of  cj^u^e  and  efTect,  but  shon 
mora  clearly  than  before  the  relative  eboro  of  persMial 
and  general  causes  In  prt>ducing  great  events. 

Gaitliner's  NucotWN  as  an  autlior  was  not  equal  to  tut 
merits  as  a  historian.  In  England  and  on  tho  Contin«tii 
men  of  tho  same  profession  freely  rccognisod  the  lostiiig 
value  of  his  book,  and  hailed  each  new  {>art  with  applnuiiv- 
But  at  homo  the  novelty  of  his  method  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  succe^.  Guglish  renders  in  general  had  growo 
accustomed  to  a  different  kind  of  history.  They  expected 
soniutlniig  more  artiNtic  in  concjpption,  something  Ian 
dispassionate  and  less  scientific  in  ti'catment..  They  raiawMi 
the  dramatic  and  tho  picturesque  side  of  the  post^  and  the 
cleau-cut  narrative  thai  tciavee  ittt  impretis  on  the  me 
without  costing  the  recipient  any  intelloctuaJ  e(F< 
Though  Gai'diner's  Ktylo  was  clear  and  vigorous,  it  irtf 
too  sober  to  attract  those  who  had  no  special  interest  ia 
the  fact«  under  discussion.  When  they  wero  told  that 
the  book  was  accurate  and  impartial,  they  answered  » 
M.  Bounard  answers  the  podlor  in  M.  IVanco's  novel. 


*"Cr«irt  uii  livre  d'histotre  vrsi,"  dit-il  en  souriant.  "anU 
d^klBtoirc  v<irit*iblt;."     "Rn  on  ofts,"  r^ixindis-je,  "  U  est 
i>nnuyeiix.  f?ftr  les  Iivrc>«  d'histoirequf  ne  mont«ut  pas  sont  lo» 
fort  mmiBsades,    ' 


I 
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Critics  eutitlixi  to  respect,  while  eHtLioatiii];  Gardiner'n 
accuracy  and  impartiality  at  their  real  value,  complained 
of  the  defects  of  his  exposition.  His  narrutivu,  tliey  mud, 
had  noithor  the  large,  easy  flow  of  Gibbon's,  nor  the 
rapid  march  of  Mocaulay's.  It  was  too  much  broken  by 
epieodes  and  digrusxion-s  and  ita  proi^rcss  was  alow  and 
circuitous.  Tho  arrangement  also  was  faulty,  and  flome 
events  of  Hubordinate  importance  were  treated  too  fully. 
Gardiner  admitt«d  the  truth  of  this  last  criticism. 

'  I  have  become  aware "  (he  said  in  1888)  *  of  a  certain  want 
of  artistJc  proportion  In  the  book  tut  a  whole,  and  cao  perceive 
that  some  incidente  have  been  treated  of  at  a  Krcat<.-rlcu{[th 
tb&ii  they  dwerve,*  • 

The  defect  waa  owing  rather  to  the  inherent  diiEcultios 
of  Gardiner's  task  than  to  the  fact  that  he  was  himself 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  proportion.  In  his  Kmallur  books, 
8uph  as  the  two  little  volumes  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution,  which  he  contributed  to  tho 
'  Epochs  of  Modern  History,'  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole  is  admirably  niainbiined.  But  it  wa^ 
more  diillcult  for  hiiu  to  luaiutjiia  it  when  be  was  dual- 
ing  with  events  which  previous  historians  had  ignored, 
and  with  masses  of  evidence  hitherto  unknown.  Ho  was 
naturally  tempted  to  state  the  results  of  his  discoveries 
in  full  detail ;  and  there  were  times  when  It  seemed 
nbfiolutely  necessary  tu  do  so. 

*  This  very  abundance  of  information  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs '  (he  writes  in  the  preface  ta{  *  Prince  Charles  ami  the 
SpADTHh  Marria^ ').  '  It  has  necessitated  my  guioR  at  greater 
length  into  many  matters  than  would  have  beeu  i«iifi]cleut  If  1 
had  bct-u  tnvveraing  a  better  known  ijcriod,  where  a  hint 
would  have  been  enough  to  call  up  u  more  or  less  complete 
[Mcture  before  thu  reuder.' 

H  Such  difficulties  are  an  inevitable  result  of  the  conflict 
Dotwcon  the  requirements  of  the  two  functions  which  the 
historian  has  to  jierforui.  The  scientific  side  of  history 
demands  one  thing,  the  artistic  another.  Again  and 
again  the  historian  must  face  the  question  whether  he 
shall  spend  his  limited  space  in   tlie  statement  of  tliat 


PnfKM  to  lli«  '  History  of  Enijland  turn  1003  to  1643'  (ad.  )88£<«S>. 
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which  was  hitherto  unknown  or  in  the  recapitulation 
that  which  is  3aiown  cklrendy.  Ag^n  and  again  he  mart 
decide  whether  ho  shall  spend  bin  limited  time  in  tb« 
search  for  fresh  facts  or  in  tho  better  preaentatjon 
the  facts  he  has  already  accumulated.  His  chtnco 
dctermiucd  by  his  conception  of  the  relative  inapo; 
of  the  two  dutiud  imposed  upon  him. 

A  com|>arison  between  Gardiner  and  Mucaulay  inH 
illustrate  the  point  under  discussion.  It  is  a  legititnoti 
paraU«l,  for  thoy  had  at  thoir  disposal  tho  same  kind  of 
materials,  dealt  with  Miiiiilar  tiubjectd,  and  treated  tltm 
upon  much  the  same  scale.  Both  produced  their  hist< 
at  mutdi  the  »atnc  rate.  In  the  fourteen  yeam, 
December  1841  to  Docombor  1855,  Maenulay  covered 
period  from  168.5  to  1097,  and  between  alxiut  1860 
1901  Gardiner  carried  his  narrative  from  1603  to 
JJut  hero  the  resemblance  ends  and  tho  contrast 
Macauluy  devoted  the  groat-or  part  of  bin  time  and  enfli;^ 
to  the  work  of  exposition ;  he  wrote  and  rewrote,  arranjad 
and  rearranged,  until  he  produced  tho  mastcrpince  of 
narrative  akill  that  ifl  one  of  the  glories  of  Knglish  liteifr 
ture.  Tho  pi^ocess  was  slow  and  InboriouH,  as  it  alwi 
muHt  be.  Hix  liiographor  aptly  quotes  tho  words 
Chaucer  :— 

'There  i?  na  workcman 
That  cau  both  vvnrken  wet  ami  ImMtilie  : 
This  must  be  done  at  leisure  jmrfaitlie.' 

But  the  time  was  well  spent,  for  nothing  but  patient  aoJ 
unremitting  industry  r^uld  aichieve  tho  cud  he  had  in 
view. 


"The    materinln    for    an'  amusing    narrative    are    Immoim' 
(wrote  AtacAulay).    *  I  ushalt  not  bo  satined  nnlean  I  prodtitr 
something   which   slmlt    for   u    few   days   xiipersede    the 
Fosliioiiabte  uovot  ou  tho  table  of  young  ladies.' 


It  would  bo  unfair  to  interpret  a  casual  exprossion  too 
literally,  but  these  words  do  express  the  fact  thjit  th* 
paramount  aim  of  Macaulay  watt  to  make  liis  etory  read- 
able, and  that,  without  neglecting  the  work  of  ittvootigfe- 
tion,  he  Nubordinated  it  to  that  olyt-nt.  Oardinur  took  tt* 
opposite  course.  The  work  of  iuveatigation  absorbed 
greater  part  of  bis  time  and  energy.   Uis  researchctf  wi 
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far  wider  and  more  prolonged  than  those  of  Macdnlay, 
and  hu  weighed  the  evidence  which  he  coUiected  with 
greHter  cjire.  Without  neglecting'  the  lucid  and  ordoriy 
Btatemont  of  his  results,  ho  regarded  the  business  of 
discovering  the  truth  aa  of  puramount  importance.  He 
hail  less  time  therefore  to  devote  to  the  turning  of  hi« 
periods,  the  management  of  bis  transitions,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  perfect  narrative.  His  natural  gifts,  too, 
lay  in  a  dUTereut  direction,  and  he  wisely  devoted  liim^olf 
more  to  the  scientiBc  than  to  the  artistic  part  of  the 
luatorian's  ta«k.  He  attained  his  object,  and  left  us  the 
most  exact  and  impartial  im-ount  which  we  pos^es^t  of 
any  period  in  the  annals  of  the  British  nice. 

After  all.  what  iH  the  practical  value  of  the  troeet 
history  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written?  lilto 
other  w'hnlHTs.  the  hintorian,  lalmuring  in  his  vocation, 
cheers  himself  with  the  thought  that  ho  too  does  the  State 
some  ser^-ico.  Gardiner's  onii  estimate  of  the  political 
value  of  history  deserves  consideration.  Its  value,  he 
says,  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  The  problems  of  the 
present  nrti  never  quite  the  same  as  the  problems  of 
the  past;  the  conditions  always  vary;  and  historical 
parallels  are  mostly  political  pitfalls.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  in  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  indirect  assist- 
ance which  the  historian  can  give  the  statesman.  Though 
he  cannot  advise,  he  can  enlighten  both  the  statesman 
himself  and  the  people  whom  the  statesman  represents. 

'  If  tlip  niiiiK  and  objoct^  of  iiien  nt  ditfemit  periods  are 
difTereiit.  Uie  InwH  inherent  in  bumau  soc-iety  are  Uju  t^utie. 
In  the  ninetcetitb.  as  well  ils  in  the  seventeentb  century, 
cxiiitluK  L'vils  ai-e  slowly  felt,  and  still  Biorc  f^lowly  i-cmetUed, 
In  the  nineteenth  as  well  «s  in  the  Beventeenth«'ntiir>%  efforts 
to  diMCovL-r  tbc  tnii;  rt-mwly  ftid  for  u  loug  time  in  fnilurc.  or 
at  least  in  very  imi-tinl  auccetss ;  till  at  last  the  true  remedy 
appears  aliuust  by  acuideutt  and  takes  root  because  It  aloue 
will  s\\e  relief.  He,  therefore,  who  etudiee  the  society  of  the 
poMtwill  1x1  of  the  grvuter  service  to  the  society  of  tlie  present 
in  pro(K)rtioi»  as  he  leave-s  it  out  of  nccoiint.  If  the  uxeeptioruil 
Btatctiiiiau  van  get  ou  without  much  help  from  the  hi.itorian, 
the  historian  can  contribute  much  to  the  arousing  of  a  statua- 
maoltko  temper  In  the  hoppily  increasing  maRi  of  educated 
persons,  without  whose  mpport  the  Blatcsmun  is  powurinw. 
He  can  teach  them  to  regard  society  as  over  evolving  new 
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wantsand  ncTvdisc«se«,atid  therefore  r«|uiruig  aeivrraif 
He  can  teach  thorn  the  true  tolerance  of  mititalcee  and  toll 
whicl)  is  |K<rf«ctiy  conEist«ut  with  au  ardent  lore  of  truth  i 
wisdom.     He  can  teach  them  to    bo  hopeftU  of    tho  fut 
because  tbu  uvil    of    the    present  evolves  a  demand  fo 
remedy  which  sooner  or  Utter  is  diseoTerod  by  tho  Intel 
of  mankind,  though  it  may  Homotimce  happen  that  the 
existing  organiHattun  of  mxiiety  in  overthrown  in   the 
He  can  t«nch  them  bIho  nut  to  he  toii  sanguine  of  the 
beukUBe  each  reine<ly  bring»  with  it  fresh  evil?  which  1 
their  turn  to  bu  fa«od.     Tliew,  it  may  be  ttaid.  are  aid 
oommonplace  le&eons  enoufch.     It  may  be  ao,  but  the  woril, 
lias  not  yet  Utcome  ao  iriite  ati  to  be  able  to  dispenae 
them.'  • 

Such,  Bccording  to  Gardiner,  was  tho  kind  of  insinw- 
UoD   which   tho  Ktory  of  tho   pa^t  f^veti   to  those  wbo 
right-ly  understand  it,  and  such  vrere  the  special  lea«)ii§ 
which  his  book  wa»  di'JiiigniHi    to  convey.     Ho  does  not 
conGne  hiniMelf  to  t«Uing  a  Ktory :  in  hin  reflectiona  on 
men  and  things  a  didactic  purpose  is  constantly  appanmt 
The  spirit  of  tho  ^eat  movement  which  he  relates  Boems 
to  influenne    iU  liiHtoriau.     He  has  the  Mtriou-tness  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Puritan,  and  the  aame  constant 
oocuiMition   witli    tho    moral   Jispect    of   worldly    ove 
Se«>kin]4  truth  as  the  one  tiling  needful,  he  diere^rds 
picturesque  externals  of  history,  as  the  Puritan  disdaii 
tho  pomps  and  the  fripperies  of  life.    But  his  Puri 
is  pur^d  of  till  harshness  and  narrowness,  tempere<l 
the  largest  knowledge,  rentraiued  by  sympntliy  ■with  ih» 
^ith  of  othen*,  and  softened  by  charity  for  men.    I 
not  the  militant  Purltnuiam  of  the  Civil  Wars.    Only  t 
which  was  beat  in  it  has  passed  into  his  book,  as  the  bat 
in  it  passed  into  the  life  of  the  English  people  aft«r^H 
brief  reign  ended.  ^| 


*  ■  IIUU)T7  of  England  from  tlie  Accc«filot)  of  Ju&m  I*  ^Ififtl),  «il.  I, 
prdaov,  p.  rlil. 
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X!.— THE  LIBERAL  DfiBACLE. 

'oh  the  secoud  time  in  sixteen  years  we  seem  to  bo  cou- 
nted -n-itk  tlio  disruption  of  a  great  historic  party.    That 
one  i^  u  renuirkablB  fuct,  liuviug  rBgard  to  tlie  titron}^ly 
l^hesive  power  of  old-ostAbHithed  polittcal  tieH,  especially 
moil);  Auglo-Saxou  peoples;    but  that  i^  only  hull'  Iho 
onder  in  the  present  instance.    The  other  half  lies  in 
e  fiLct  that  the  gn)undE<  of  the  HpHt  are  in  BNMentu*,  and 
ven  to  a  very  larg'e  extent  iu  form,  identical  with  those 
hicb  resulted  in  the  ^oat  schiem  of  1886.    In  the  totter 
the  '  Timew '  (February  2lHt),  in  which  Lord  KoBebery 
^announced    his    'definite    iwparation'  from    Sir    Henry 
Campbell-Bojiuernmn.  he  referred  to  the   fact  that  the 
ibcrai  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  '  anathema- 
luy  declarations  on  the  "clean  slate"  and  Hume 
ule,'  and  added,  '  it  is  obvious  that  our  views  on  the  war 
d  ita  methods  arc  not  less  discordant.'    But,  according 
Lord    Kosebery's  own  opinion,  an  expressed  iu   his 
ipeecli    at  the  City   Liberal   Club  on    July   Ittth.   1901, 
IJCorciKU  Aiid  Imperial  tiuestious  had  really  quite  as  uiuoh 
o  do  with  the  disruptiou  of  1886  as  Home  Kule  hjid,  and 
even  tuore.     The  mure  or  the  teiiH  need  not  now  be  con- 
sidered.    The  Irish  question,  of  course,  seemed  to  engross 
men's  thoughts  at  the   tinio ;   but  it  ma}'  well  be  that 
members   of    the   Cabinet,    upon    whom    had    fallen   the 
staggering    humiliation   of   the   betrayal  of  Gordon   at 
Khartoum,  coupled  with  the  Majuba  peace,  felt  convinced 
that  continued  a^^oeiution  with  the  leader  of  the  Libei-al 
party  would  involve  risks   of    participation   iu    national 
calamity  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  which  they  dared 
not  ftice. 

Lui-d  Rosebery  himself,  not  having  been  in  the  Cabiuot 
of  1880-85,  clung,  we  gather,  to  the  hope  that  the  flog  need 
not  suffer  under  another  Olodstoue  Govommeut;  and  it 
will  over  stand  to  his  credit  that  he  justified  this  hope  by 
his  own  discimrge  of  the  reHponsibilities  of  the  Foreign 
Office  during  the  brief  life  of  the  Home  Rule  Ministry  of 

tl880,  and  again  in  that  which  enjoyed  office,  but  not 
power,  iiH  tliti  result  of  the  elections  of  1892.  To  him,  as 
no  patriotic  Englishman  can  ever  forget,  we  owe  the 
luippy  re'e.stublt!<bment  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in 
Vol.  105.— Ao.  390.  i  O 
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the  administration  o(  foreign  affairs.     To  him  we 
owi?.  without  dnubt,  a  very  important  stimulus,  applied 
atike  when  he  was  in  office  and  out  of  it,  between 
and  I8U5,  to  the  growth  of  the  desire  at  home,  and  also  I 
the  Cf>1onieii,  for  a  more  intimaie  and  effective  Imi 
union. 

There  seemed  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  Ui 
England  tendencit«  whioli  had  for  n  long  period 
cJKod  a  baleful  Influence  within  the  Liberal    part^, 
which,  after  the  h»sH  of  the  Unionist  «iH-ti«»n.  might 
have  threatened  to  dominate  it,  were  being  steadily  dri 
back.     But  then,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  fame, 
for  tlie  welfare  iiliko  of  liis  party  and  of  his  couulry. 
Hosebery  abandoned  the   leadership  which    he   had  a^ 
ueptwl.     The  weeret  history  of  that  most  singular  acti< 
remaiuB  unehicidated.    To  justify  it,  one  of  three  exp! 
lions  wiiH  roijuircd — n  rlninge  of  political  conviction? 
the  leuder'«  part,  tlif  repudiation  of  his  authority  by  the 
bulk  of  his  part.y,  or  a  breakdown  of  health.     None  of 
these  things  occuiTcd.     Lord  Hosebory  was  undoubtedl): 
suffering  from  ill-health,  but  it  can  hardly  be  BuppoMd 
that  the  dutieii  of  a  peer  at  the  head  of  a  party  reeend}' 
consigned  by  the  country,  with  great  emphasis,  to  op 
tion,  plaowi   too   severe   a  utrain  upon    Lord  Ruse) 
phyfiicnl  poworsi.     His  viewti,  no  doubt,  woro  undergoh^ 
a  change  which  was  eventually  to  become  a  i^rious  dive^ 
gence ;  but  other  loaders  have  changed  their  minds,  and  jtH 
have  carried  their  party  with  them.    That  thoro  vms  an 
indermite  amount  of  diKafTecttun  and  intrigue  agaiuM  li>« 
leadership,  on  grounds  political  or  personal  or  both,  is 
likelyonougb — indeed,  we  may  take  it  forgrantcd.   Thcrfr 
in,  however,  lay  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  al»andoutueni 
of  leadership.    On  the  contrary,  what<^ver  evidence  exiMw! 
— and  it  cci*tainly  was  not  conspicuous — of  dissatiMfaci 
\vitb   Lord  Rosobety's  leadership,  it  should   only 
jiromptiMl  H  statefiiiuiu  of  high  patriotic  ambitinn  tn 
all  possible  means  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority, 
and  for  the  general  acceptance  of  the  policy.  Imperial  and 
domestie,  in  which  ho  believed.     I<ord  Rosebery  aUovvd 
himself  to  think  and  act  otherwise ;  and  the  advaneol 
state   of   disintegration    in    which   the    Liberal 
ttoundoring,  and  the  consequent  practical  susiv 
party-government,  without  any  preparation  of  * 
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Bar  the  ndoption  of  any  more  xatiMfactory  uysteui,  must 
Bn  justice  be  largely  charged  against  that  Lainentablo 
abdication. 

m  The  anti-ImpBruil  element  in  the  Liberal  party,  which, 
■o  do  it  justice,  has  alwayri  beeu  animatetd  by  a  zeal 
prorthy  of  a  better  muHe.  wot^  imnifxliatctly  and  uKi'ueably 
fconacious  of  the  removal  of  a  powerful  repres»iiig  influ- 
knco.  All  that  wtut  left  for  it  to  desire  was  a  Kuitabto 
Held  fur  the  evolution  of  ittt  activities ;  and  tiiat,  as  the 
pBnipire  bitterly  knowA,  it  fotind  all  too  soon  in  the  South 
'  African  war.  All  too  soon  Tjord  Rosobory  waj*  made 
Mharply  aware  of  the  robust  vlruleuve  of  the  spirits  to 
whose  energies  his  retirement  bad  given  free  wcope.  Let 
na  admit  that  in  hi«  impressive  but  casual  fashion  ho 
look  early  action  with  a  view  to  neutraliaiug  or  restrain- 
ing Ihpm,  Very  sonn.  indeed,  afl^er  tjje  ultiuuitum,  so 
niadly  flung  iu  Englatid's  faee  by  the  two  Boer  liepublics, 
lis  voice  was  to  be  hoard  appealing  for  national  union 
^in  preseuoe  of  wliat  ht»  keen  eye  recugnitied  as  being  a 
national  struggle  of  flrst-rate  consequence.  Finely-worded 
appc&U  they  doubtless  were,  and  pitched  iu  a  tone  of 
profound  conviction.  But  unfortunately,  through  the 
speaker'ft  own  ill-judged  art  tliree  years  before,  they 
lost  more  than  hulf  the-  value  they  luight  have  posaeflsed; 
for  instead  of  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  reeponsiblo 
ler  of  a  great  political  connexion,  going  far  t(i  bind 
lis  jMirty,  Lord  Rosobery's  luid  bucomo  the  voice  of  that 
niuch-HUHpected  person,  the  independent  outside  olworver, 
■vrhose  patriotifmi,  indeed,  ia  not  dispnted,  but  whose  diH- 
coocerting  inBuence  upon  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
nmchinory  of  party -government  is  regarded  by  mast  poli- 
ticians \vith  impatience  and  resentment. 

A  politician  in  Lord  Kosebery's  position  can,  of  course, 
only  deliver  himself  occajsionally  on  public  queMtioiM,  while 
tho  ordinary  front-bonch  man  has  frequent  op jjort unities, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  developing  and  reiter- 
ating any  opinions  that  he  may  have  adopted  as  to  the 
conduct  of  public  afi'rtirs.  Moreover,  the  anti-Imperialist 
section  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  secured  an  ethcient 
ropresentativc  of  tJioir  point  of  view  in  the  person  of  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  Oppovition  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If,  indeed,  at  the  lime  when  Sir  William 
KHarcourt  retired   from  that  position.  Sir  H,  Campbell- 
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Banneriuan  liad  been  known  to  he  tm  antt-natiOital 
temper  as  ho  has  Bubsequontly  proved,  it  is*  improb«fc 
that  the  Bouiority  and  geuiality,  combined  with  a  cartafai 
familinrity  with  affairn  and  odroitnoxs  in  dobato,  wfalfh 
were  the  principal  reasons  for  his  selection,  would  haft 
availed  to  secure  for  him  a  position  of  such  inipoi 
If  Mr  Afwititth  had  been  a  fuw  years  older,  and  a 
more  'sympathetic,*  the  choice  of  the  party,  in  all  prol 
bility,  would  have  fallen  upon  him.  As  things  were, 
padding  over  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  whose  record  of 
Hervice  in  high  ofKce  wa^  certainly  more  distingui 
than  that  of  Sir  U.  Camp  bell -Ban  nerman,  seemed 
intolligiblo,  unless  on  the  theory*  that  he  was  considered 
Inconvenit-ntly  apt  to  prefer  natiomd  to  party  interests. 

Be  this  OH  it  may,  it  was  on  Sir  11.  Campbell-Bannermiui 
that,  at  a  moment  when  no  Imperial  issue  of  ^froat  tio- 
port  api>eared  to  be  pressing,  the  choice  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  fell;  and  a  most  diiMu«trous  choice  it  wa».  In 
offoet  it  secured  that  in  at  least  nine  casoe  out  of  tun, 
when  a  lead  had  to  be  given  to  the  Liberal  party  oa 
any  burning  Imperial  question,  a  doubtful  or  a  wronf 
lead  would  be  given.  For  a  cxinsidorable  period,  indeed, 
even  after  the  great  dividing  issue  of  the  South  African 
war  had  arisen,  Sir  It.  Campboll-Rannerman  did  oot 
definittily  declare  himself.  Indv«d  it  seems  probable  that 
what  wo  have  witiiestted  in  this  politician  has  been  & 
gradual  dovelopment  of  tendencies  which  he  himself  may 
hardly  have  realised  that  he  possessed.  Quite  coDceiv- 
ubly,  if  a  prophet  had  foretold  to  hiui  that,  at  n  crisiii 
when  his  country  was  plunged  in  a  critical  struji^le — her 
iiucceB8e<4  minimi!;e4l  and  her  failures  rejoiced  over,  her 
motives  traduced  and  her  methods  rilifled  by  envious 
critics  throughout  Kuro]>e — his  would  be  the  wonit 
quoted  by  the  calumniators  of  England,  he  would  have 
cried  with  Hazael,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  V '  Yet  ho  did  it. :  and,  in  doing  it 
with  the  emphasis  belonging  to  his  position,  he  put  freob 
hoart  and  hope  into  what  had  seemed  to  bo  a  declimng 
body  of  anti-imtiouol  opinion  and  MCutimeuL 

We  do  not  pmpose  hero  to  trace  mtnutoly  the  coune 
of  the  malady  within  the  liberal  party  illustrated  bj 
the  growing  preten^ilouM  of  its  little-Englnnd  aeetiacL 
it  had  of  course  gone  so  far  as  to  nubke  the  result  at 
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ih«  Gonoral  Election  of  1900  a  foroKone  conclumon. 
'or  that  iKronsion,  il  is  true,  the  great  majority  of  tho 
mnti-Imperialist  gection  entered  into  a  kind  of  self- 
denying  ortlin»noo  by  publicly  acknowlcdKiug  that  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  of  the  two  former  Koer 
Hppublics  wns  inevitable.  This  Impenjil  lip-.-tervira*, 
howi'ver,  deceived  nobody ;  and  a  sense  of  tho  futility 
of  the  strain  which  they  had  put  on  thoir  ronsciencca 
rwwtcd  unfavourably  upon  tho  tamper  of  those  who  had 
been  nubjected  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  elections 
were  hardly  over  before  there  was  shown  among  IjibomU 
of  a  gonuinoly  Imperial  tem|>er  a  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  active  and  orgauisod  ofTort  on  their  part 
in  order  to  establish  as  widely  as  poHnible  lunong  the 
party  an  attiiudo  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Tho  annoiineement  of  the  formation 
of  the  LibePBl  (IniperialiHt)  T^eague  was  very  early  made 
the  occasion  of  indignant  remonstrance  by  Sir  H.  Campb<!ll- 
Bannommn,  who  condeuined  at  large  every  organisation 
deHignnd  to  aoc^entiiate  differencen  within  the  Liberal 
party,  but  has  only  found  occasion  to  be  specific-  in  hiit 
reprobation  whnn  Huch  Hcctioiial  action  has  tended  to  tho 
enforcement  of  Imperial  principles.  Tho  League  went 
on.  however,  and  in  other  ways  the  rift  between  the  two 
Bcctions  of  the  party  steadily  widened. 

Through  the  Bntt  half  of  1001,  except  for  a  brief 
Keanon  of  trutro,  which  correHpoiided  to  that  between 
Lord  Kitchener  and  General  liotha,  the  anti-war  sertion 
of  Liberals  made  thcniMnIvcw  much  more  prominent  than 
their  opponents.  In  doing  bo  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  presence  in  England  of  Mr  Merriman  and  Mr  Sauer, 
BM  delegates  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  These  gentlemen 
w«ro  not  allowed,  as  they  desired,  to  present  themselves 
nt  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  to  expound 
their  ^-iews  of  the  proper  settlement  to  end  the  war;  but 
they  addressed  varioua  meetings  in  different  jwirte  of  the 
eonntry,  at  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  wor 
denounced  and  that  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannermun 
npptauded,  and  resolutions  were  passed  denmnding  the 
reetoration  of  the  independence  of  tho  iJoer  Republics. 
Those  who  porsonally  supported  the  Bond  delegates, 
however,  were  politicians  of  no  considerable  standing, 
■  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr  Edmund  RobortMiu, 
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the  member  for  Dundin;.  who  occupies  a  8«at  on 
fniiil  Op[Mj»iiiun  benvh,  in  virtue  of  having  acted  u 
Secretary  to  th«  Admiralty  in  the  lasit  Liberal  Govecn- 
ment.  It  waa  not  uutll  Jmio  Mth  that  an  event  occorrfil 
which,  for  the  moment,  appeared  likely  to  bring  tlx. 
ilift'prpncps  wHthin  tho  Libernl  party  t«»  an  open 
This  "n'a^  the  banquet  ^iveu  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Baiuif 
and  Sir  William  Harcoui-t  by  the  National  Reform 
at  which  tin*  fornioi-  i>olitician  propotmdod  hia 
able  t'oniindnmi,  'When  i«  a  wnr  n«t  a  wnr? 
is  carried  ou  by  methods  of  barbarism  in  South 
Mr  Morloy,  notinjj  tho  app^irent  sympathy  of  the  com( 
with  the  humour  of  th»ir  principal  guest,  claimed  tfait 
this  gathering  vnm  tj*piral  of  all  that  w*Lrt  best,  tnwst, 
and  most  strenuous  in  tho  party,  and  reproseated  no 
cross-current  or  eddy,  but  tho  main  stream  of  Liberalinii' 
Am  to  tho  unforttinnt*!  IJlwruI-ImpiiriHlistM,  Mr  Murley 
added  the  contemptuous  iudimtiun  of  his  belief  Uul 
faet^  were  rapidly  t«achins  them  the  error  of  their  w»y*. 
and  that  tbey  might  soon  l>o  exp"ct*'d,  if  <inly  ihi'ir  [iiwt 
perversity  were  treated  with  i^eaMonable  indulgence,  Uj_ 
give  proof  of  bhcir  conversion  to  sound  principles. 

Never,  we  ima^intj,  were  the  nxubcranceH  of  an  e\ 
of  politicnl  junketing    more  bitterly  repented   by  _ 

who  indulged  in  them,  when  uiim  rofloctiou  endued,  tlian 
in  the  caae  of  these  tactloss  buffooneries  at  the  festiv<< 
honrd  presided  over  by  Mr  Philip  Stanhope.  In  tbi) 
course  of  bin  speech,  Mr  Morhty  had  nvowoil  tho  opituou 
that  thu  banquet  would  'make  it«!  mark  in  the  luatot 
of  the  liberal  party.*  His  own  oboervations 
powerfully  to  t)ecnre  the  fulfilment  of  this  forecast, 
not  in  tho  seuwo  wliich  he  anticipated.  Three  d&ya 
Mr  Lloyd-Goorge  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  Hot 
of  Commons  in  order  to  attuc-k  tho  wlministration  of 
(Mncentration  rainp^  in  South  Africa,  and  was  Huppot 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  jtniging  hiniBolf 
nutted  too  deeply  for  withdrawal,  dcHberutely  reitonv 
the  charge  of  barbarity.  On  this  occasion  nearly  fll 
TiiberaL4ab:'lain<Hl  from  voting.  Onoof  them,  Mr  Hjilditn™ 
oxpi*cssly  regretted  the  language  of  his  nominal  chief;  tm^l 
the  list  of  abstentions  included  the  names  of  Mr  Asquitl'. 
Sir  Kdward  Grey.  Mr  Lnwson  Walton,  Mr  Pcr^w,  Mr 
BobsoQ.  Mr  Trovolyan,  and  Mr  Fletcher  Moulton. 
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Full  and  clear  utterance  was  ^ven  to  the  proteat  of 
lis  achool  of  Liberals  against  the  tone  and  attitude  of 
it  section  with  which  the  leader  f>f  the  OppiiRition  in 
le  House  of  Commons  had  now  deflnitely  associated 
Umuelf,  by  Mr  Asquith'o  H[HH>ch  at  a  dinner  of  South 
sx  Liberals  lield  in  London  on  June  20th.  Nothin)^ 
Mild  have  been  moi-e  decisive  than  the  manner  in  which 
Asquith  reoaserted,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  those 
who  acte<l  fvith  him,  the  opinion  that  the  war  had  been 
>r(?ed  upon  this  rnuiitrj',  and  tliat  tho  blood  and  trt!a-Hur« 
rhich  had  been  lavii^hed  on  our  behalf  had  been  spent. 
jt  in  a  criminal  venture,  uor  for  the  purpose  of  roplaciuK 
uacendeney  of  one  raee  by  that  of  another,  but  witli 
_  fixed  and  deliberate  intention  ultimately  to  eHtablish 
A  free,  fedeiiited,  Helf-KovemiuK  South  African  dotnmion. 
Thore  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  to  a  large  number  of 
UlwraK  who  had  not  forgotten  that  they  were  Engliah- 
inen  first,  Mr  Asqiiith'H  cinphiitii.^  and  resolute  elaim  of  the 
right  to  hold  Imperial  opinion.i  within  the  Liberal  party 
fctme  tut  a  profound  relief. 

V  The  daim  wok  not  an  extravagant  one;  and  tlie  fact 
^lu^  it  should  have  been  nucdful  to  make  St  was  ovidenue. 
only  too  cogent,  of  the  extent  of  tho  mischief  which  had 
en  wrought  through  Lord  Rosebery's  abandonment  of 
le  IcadtTMhip  of  tho  party.  By  ihia  time  he  appean*  to 
ive  realised — to  some  degree  at  any  rate — the  gi'avity 
the  situation  for  tho  existence  of  which  he  bore  so 
targti  a  meaKuro  of  negative  responsibility,  and  to  have 
recognifTii  that  (hero  lay  upon  him  tho  duty  of  making 
«omu  dohnito  effort  to  repair  the  e^nl.  The  task,  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  one  of  immonso  diflBculty ;  and  wo  have 
no  desire  to  lay  undue  AtrenH  an  the  ecc^entriritieM  and 
inconsistencies  marking  the  line  of  action  which  has 
re^iulted  from  the  reawakening  of  a  distiuguisbod  states- 
man's cfmitcient'e  and  ambition.  Yet  they  i:annot  be 
entirely  ignored.  At  the  outset  no  ono  could  fail  to  bo 
Btnirk  by  tlto  want  of  consideration  tthown  by  Lord 
Rosebcry  for  the  other  leaders  of  Imperial  Liberalism. 
With  little  active  assistance  from  him.  they  had  kept 
their  flag  flying  in  very  hnnourablo  fashion.  The  Inde- 
pendent support  given  to  the  national  policy  in  South 
iVf  rica,  in  presence  of  an  unfriendly  world,  and  especially 
at  times  of  disaster,  by  men  like  Ur  Asquith,  Sir  Henry 
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Fowlor,  and  Bir  Edward  Orcy,  bad  bouu  of  ooaside' 
moral  value.  Some  tribute  to  the  worth  of  tbeee  9«nic« 
might  naturally  have  biK)n  lookod  for  in  the  letter  vhii 
in  July  of  last  year.  Lord  Kosebory  addreasod  to  theCi 
Liberal  Cbib.  In  that  letter  he  intinmt«tl  that  bo  did 
take  n  hopeful  view  of  the  kind  of  liuruiony  secured 
the  BefoiTu  Club  nuHstiug,  at  'which,  as  may  be  re 
bor<;d.  Sir  H.  CaiiipbciII-Hiiniiemiiin  received  n.  unHnim< 
vote  of  confidence,  while  at  the  ^unie  time  absolute 
dom  of  speech  and  action  waa  claiiued  by  Mr  Asqa. 
und  Sir  Kdwaitl  Grey  for  llieiniielveH  and  their  frieui 
^o  doubtt  as  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out.  this  uuivenol 
liberty  to  differ  on  questions  of  primary  national  impott* 
unce  entailed  party  impotence — that  is,  until  one  ur  otbei 
school  of  thought  should  defiTiit«ly  prevail.  But  neither 
could  prevail  without  a  resolute  and  prolonged  ondcavour 
to  cdueato  Liberal  thought  in  its  own  direction;  and,i( 
Lord  Rosebcry  boliovcd,  hh  he  plainly  did,  that  with  Hn- 
Imperial  whtiol  alone  lay  both  justice  and  safety,  there 
was  nil  obvious  call  of  duty  on  him  to  gtve  his  best  assist- 
ance to  those  who  luul  been  afre»ih  nianifosting  thfir 
rtwiolution  and  their  enmputenco  to  maintain  the  doot 
of  that  schooL 

In  fact,  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  for 
Rosebery  to  preside  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr  Asquith 
July  10th  by  H  large  number  of  thoee  politicians  who  bad 
welcomed  the  elpamesti  and  dceiston  of  the  protest  with 
which  he  had  met  the  pi-o-Bocr  maaifestatious  at 
National  Reform  Union  dinner  and  the  notorious  Qu 
Hall  ticket  meeting.  But  instead  of  presiding — oe  it 
understood  that  the  promoters  of  the  diunor  wished  him 
to  do — Lord  Rosebcrj-  did  what  he  could  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  friends'  sails.  On  the  very  day  of  the  din 
he  went  down  t«  the  City  Liberal  Club  and  delive 
speech  in  which,  while  emphiiHimng  the  »ound  1 
onfort!€Hl  by  hia  letter  to  the  same  club  a  few  duyn  befi 
be  left  in  elaborate  uncertainty  the  question  whether 
would  himself  effectively  eo-opei'ut«  with  those  who  w 
seeking  to  convert  the  Liberal  party  to  his  viewB. 
npeoch  it  was  which  contained,  towardu  its  close, 
celebrated  enigmatic  passage : — 

'For  the  present,  at  any  r»t^.  I  must  proceed  nlone — t 
plough  my  furrow  alone.    That  is  my  fate,  agrewblv  o 
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HPIHL  But  before  I  get  to  tlie  end  of  that  fnrroir  it  is 
■dneiblo  that  I  tuny  find  myself  out  alouc.  Dnt  that  is 
paotlier  inntter.  If  it  Iw  miL  so,  I  tilinll  i-eniaJn  very  cnn- 
■entt-dly  in  tho  t«(x;ii;ty  uf  my  books  iiud  my  homo.  If  it  Im 
■thf>ruis(>,  I  almW  wait  far  thosB  eir(--iuiit<taiu--(.-i4  to  tLr'iae  before 
B  prviiuuiiL'L'  with  uuy  dulluituiitMa  upon  ihfui.' 

m     Not  Mr  Gladstone  himself  could  haro  conveyed  less 
fefomyntion  in  the  snnn*  number  of  words.     It  was  small 
■voiider  if,  as  wan  underBtood.  those  who  had  bcsen  fighting 
be  iNittle  of  A  national  Lihtiruliam  in  anxioun  timcH  wei^a  | 
omewhat  nettled  by  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  their 
lalurul  chiof  left  thorn  and  the  countiy  to  puzzle  ovor 
jrjptir   indimtionK  of  his   intentions,  at  thiii   outset  of  I 
lis  return  to  public  life.      What  happened  during  the 
loxt  four  months  to  influence  Lord  Rostebory's  decision 
Us  to  his  immediate  course  of  action,  is  not  as  yet  clearly 
hscertnined.      To   discusf^   the   unauthenticated   rumours 
prhich  were  current  in  the  late  autumn  would  be  unprofit- 
able.    All  that  is  known  is  that,  after  an  energetic  cani- 
laign  had  been  condticted  in  September  and  October  by 
It  Aequtth,  who  declared,  amonfc  other  things,  his  tx)n* 
riction  that  tho  Liberal  party  ought  never  to  take  offlco 
antil  it  (!ouM  do  so  without.  dt?peiidence  on  the  Irish  vote, 
tnd  reiterated  in  clear  and  unyielding  fashion  his  vlewa 
la  to  tho  war  and  tho  settlement  which  should  follow  it, 
t  was  announced  early  in  Xoveiuber  that  I^ord  Koaebery 
nrould    addreovs   a  gathering   of    Derbyshire    fjibcrnis  at 
Chesterfield  on  December  16th.    The  authorised  announce- 
a«it  of  this  intention  convoyed,  or  appeared  to  convoy,  I 
the  intinifttion  that  Lord  RosebHry    felt  wnutrained  by 
the  sprinuH  jKisition  of  national  affairs  to  throw  hie  views 
into  the  'common  stock," 

Thus  announced,  the  coming  speech  became  the  subject 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  random  speculation,  which 
need  not  detain  us.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that,  during 
the  same  inU^rval,  the  process  of  disintegration  ^^ithin 
tho  Liberal  party  went  forward  apace.  It  was  the  time 
of  Sir  H.  CamplM-'II-Biinnermans  campaign  in  the  West 
of  Kngland,  witli  its  defiant  reiterations  of  the  principal 
poinbi  on  which  he  differed  from  the  Liberal  Imperialists ; 
and  of  the  Leicester  Conference  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  with  its  demands  for  the  practical  Auperaeeeiou 
Df  Lord  Mijner,  accepted  by  the  Libera!  leader,  and  eon- 
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denintMl  a«  (ItsuMlrous  by  Sir  Edward  Groy.  It 
view  of,  thouyh  not  precisely  to,  a  party  thus 
fiindament-al  divisions  that  Lord  Rosebory  at  ChesterfieW 
delivered  a  speech  of  great  length  and  much  ingenuity, 
charged,  as  it  seemed  for  the  moment,  with  Htrange  poati 
bilitic»  of  reconciliation,  and  yet  possessing,  as  subsecju 
events  have  coucltuively  proved,  litUe  if  any  luiiti 
power,  At  first,  no  doubt,  there  seemed  some  groi 
for  believing  that  Lord  Roseberj'  had  achieved  what 
himsolf  had  proviously  declared  to  bo  esaontialiy  im; 
aibl& — the  pitjvixion  of  a  cominun  platform  for  tboae  whu 
regarded  the  war  from  dinmetrically  opposite  points  of 
view.  In  its  tone  and  spirit  the  speech  was  so  thoroughly 
Imperial  that  the  speaker  was  able,  without  giving  offenn 
to  Imperialists,  to  advance  suggeKtions  which,  if  pnl 
forwai-d  by  another  speaker,  or  in  another  tone,  wmuM 
have  been  resented,  or  at  any  rate  rogurded  with  miHpirioa 
as  springing  from  pro-Lkwr  inspiration.  Demanding, 
4W  ho  did,  the  onergotic  prosecution  of  thu  war  to  u 
entirely  successful  issue,  and  repudiating  with  indig- 
nation  the  calumnies  cireulated  abroad  against  Britt<>li 
Moldiers,  Lard  Rosebery  could  urge  without  Kuspirion  ihaL 
leniency  should  l>e  shown  to  n  defeated  foe,  and  couH 
prc8s  his  opinion  that  the  natural  and  desirable  end  a£ 
the  war  would  \h3  a  '  regular'  peac^e  to  which  reeponsi 
peraons  on  the  Uoer  sido  would  be  parties. 

OpiuiouH  might  differ  as  to  the  merits  oE  tho  c 
given  by  Lord  llosobery  with  a  view  to  hoKtening  thr- 
end  of  LliH  war,  but.  at  any  rate  it  was  generally  felt  tu 
be  offered  in  such  a  fashion  as  was  entirely  fitting  on  thr 
part  of  a  patriotic  statesman  in  opposition.  On  the  otbttr 
hand,  the  general  oflfect  of  his  suggestions  in  ri^anl  \o 
the  terminiktion  of  the  war  happened  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  thone  politicians  who  were  specially 
anxiouB  to  spare  tho  susceptibilities  of  the  BoerB.  So  It- 
cAme  about  that  for  a  short  period  there  seemed  to  be  so! 
possibility  of  a  general  rally  of  the  Liberal  jiarty  to 
flag  raised  by  Lord  Koscbory.  Not  only  did  the  olhi 
ImpttrialiKt  Liberals,  apparently  without  any  fact^tatinn. 
give  in  their  adliesion  to  the  policy  which  be  ontluial 
but  also,  among  politicians  of  the  sehool  moot  oppo«d 
to  the  war,  there  wore  exhibitml  nuiny  symptonw  rf 
a  diepofiition   to  accept  tho  Chesterfield  declarutl 
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ifferin^  all  that,  in  the  general  temper  ot  the  Britinh 
ttion.  thoro  w(Ui  any  rceutouable  pOHsibility  of  securing 
lor  Iheir  t-lieuU  in  South  Affi(-'«.  Tho  Christmas  season 
ras  full  of  rumours  of  Uberiil  reunion  and  con(;«iitrutiou 
the  lines  rtketohed  by  the  ex-Premier.  Thoughtful 
Jnionist*  began  tohopo  that  tho  New  Year  would  witness 
le  evolution  of  a  harmonious  and  renjiouHibleOppositiun. 
(t  of  course,  to  fight  hard,  and  ti»  »nntcJi  every  fair 
itago,  but  still  standing,  as  a  body,  on  the  common 
nind  of  patHotisni — so  long,  at  any  ratejas  tho  iii(^iv.st*i 
id  honour  of  ihe  Eiii|jiro  w«ru  ut  stake.  jVnd  many 
«ober  citixen  welcomed,  o^  likely  to  promote  that 
^«f)iftcnoy  ■  which  I^ord  R*)nel>erj'-  miide  Ji  watchwoni, 
le  prospect  of  an  Opposition  which  loiglit  conceivably 
initsh  an  alttimutivo  (iovornniont. 

Yet,  as  we  all  know,  the  past  few  weeks  liave  wit- 

icssrd,   not   an   approach    to   the    Liberal    consolidation 

rhich,  Jit  the  l«;jiinn!uj^  of  the   year,  seemed  to  many 

lOet.   within   htul,   but,  on   the  cotitrary,  as  we  havo 

m  assured  ou  the  highest  authority,  a  '  dofinito '  sopafa- 

lon  beUveen  thu  two  principal  leadurv  o£  tho  party  I^on- 

led.      Of  onurse  it  Ih  much  too  soon  U*  attempt  any 

jmplete  account  of  these  events.    It  will  probably  be 

ipoestble  for  a  long  time  to  measure  the  part  which  has 

9n  played  in  tliem  by  por«unuI  idioMynt-THsicH  and  am- 

)ition»,  or   by  the  action   and   interaction   of   the   rival 

jrii^nii^tions   or   leajjueK  which  have   come   to   play  so 

siderable  a  part  in  our  politics.    It  is  enough  to  refer 

9ro  to  *i.  few  leading  factd  which  are  matter  of  common 

lowledgc. 

Sir  Henry  CampboU-Baimermau,  it  is  clear,  recognised 

le  Htrtmg  movement  of  feeling  which  existt^d,  even  In  his 

|wn  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  favour  of  coucentra- 

ion  on  the  platform  offered  by  the  Chesterfield  speech. 

liM  fotlowemi,  tiki)  their  leader,  were  painfully  conscious 

that  inelTeetiveness    which  comes  of  separation  from 

tanain  Ktruam  of  the  nafiuual  lifr ;  ami  to  them,  If  not 

l4lini,  the  proHpecL  of  resuming  their  place  in  politictiiiiM 

?nibprH  of  a  united    party,  of  respectable  dtmeniRons. 

tder  the  Inadcrnhip  of  n  statiwnian  of  univ<^rHKl   niput-ii- 

1,  mutjt  have  bad  great  attractions.   Lord  Uoseber>'&nd 

H.  Canipbell-niLnnermau,  moreover,  aro  old  friondH; 

id  there  was  no  reason  to  Ruppose  that  the  latter  would 
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lightly  abandon  the  f)roHiH)ct  of  son-ing  as  aeoond  in  (Mm- 
mnnd  t"  hiB  former  chief,  in  a  reunited  and  effectiro 
Liberal  partj-,  merely  in  order  to  lead  a  gectton  ohviooilr 
doomt.-d  t<i  uxclusioii  frcini  powur  for  on  indefinite  perioil. 
Bo,  OD  the  first  occanion  on  which  he  spoke  in  public  niter 
the  Chesterfield  mccting.Sir  H.  Campbcll-Bnnnorman  «w 
at  some  pains  to  magnify  the  measure  of  the  ^reemcBt 
between  his  own  position  and  that  of  Ijord  Roeoboy 
in  regard  to  the  war.  It  was  not,  however,  a  %-ecy 
successful  attempt ;  and  few  persons  of  calm  judgment 
could  rend  tlio  n-port  of  Sir  Hunry's  Hpec^<*J1,  aa  prosidnit 
of  the  new  London  Liberal  Federotion  (Jan.  I3th),  vnih- 
out  feeling  that,  ovon  on  those  points  on  which  the  tvo 
statesmen  seemed  to  be  fairly  agreed,  the  consideTatiooi 
reeppctively  inspiring  them  were  essentially  divense,  and 
were  certain  to  lend  them,  on  any  grave  Imperial  ij 
much  oftener  apart  than  together. 

That  the  fact  was  so  wns  proved  on  the 
possible  occasion.  In  the  debute  on  the  Addreee.  a  highly 
TOSpeetable  but  quite  unknown  Lancashire  Liberal,  Mr 
Cawley,  was  put  up  (Jan.  20th)  to  move  an  amendment 
which  was  understood  to  havo  received  in  advance  the 
endoreemont  of  the  united  front  Opposition  bench.  It 
proposed  to  represent  to  the  Sovereign 

*thAt  this  House,  while  prepared  to  support  all  praiMT 
measureii  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Soatli 
AfHcft,  is  of  opinion  thivt  the  course  inirsued  by  yoor  SUjtfety'i 
Ministers,  and  their  altitude  with  rt?K»rd  to  a  aettlenwut.  hnv* 
not  conduced  to  the  early  terminatiou  of  the  war  and  tbr 
establishment  of  n  dumble  iiecuie.' 

To  give  even  a  conditional  assent  to  this  nnsoUrly  vtfw 
and  colour  less  vote  of  censure  must  have  been  a  seven 
trial  to  Mr  Asquith,  who,  at  the  Reform  Club  mooting, 
had  expressed  imqualitied  contempt  fur  *  amb^ciUMB 
formulas,'  designed  to  conceal  the  difFerences  in  a  part?- 
The  instance  he  gave  was  the  amendment  to  the  Address 
entrusted  to  Lord  Kdniond  Kituimurico  at  the  beginnlBg 
of  the  first  session  of  1900,  for  which  the  Opposittoo  bad 
dutifully  voted,  and  which  had  failed  to  miskwd  a  nnglr 
soul.  On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  swdb 
dutiful  voting;  Mr  Chamberlain  had  nuufe  one  of  tlie 
ablest  of  bis  many  able  speeches  on  the  war. ' 
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>rd  Ro]«ebery'N  ChoHteHioId  declarations  auil  suggeBtJons 
ith  elaborate  courteej-,  and  pointing  out  in  how  vtsry 
rcnUy    osecntial    respects    there    was    any    iteriouH 
fereuce  between  tfae   policy   there  sketclied  out   and 
It    pursued    by  hiH    Mftjesty's    Government.      Among 
lor  thiugB,  ho  expressed  agreement  with  Lord  Itosebery 
the  view  that  we  ought  not  to  be  deal  to  ovoi-turos  for 
coming  from  any  responnible  authority,  while  ho 
sintcd  out  the  absolute  necessity,  and  at  the  eame  time 
»e  diflimlty,  of  obtaining  an  assuninco  that  any  persons 
Europe  who  iifftwt^  to  negotiate!  for  tlie  Boers  in  Uio 
Id  would  be  able  to  bind  the  latter.    Again,  while  he 
icd  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the 
Jamatioii  of  August  6th,  IIK)1,  because  under  it  thoy 
ltd  exerriiie  a  neceHsarj'  ]M)wer  of  excluding  from  South 
trica  persons  who  might  be  expected  to  be  centres  of 
iti-Uritiah   intrigue  after  the  conclusion   of  peace,  the 
jloniui    Set-retaiy   avowed    that    the    largest    possible 
lesty  would  certainly  lie  declared,    lie  even  intinmbod 
it  although  ho  could  not  follow  Lord  Rosobory  in 
aiding  that  the  terms  refused  by  Botha  in  the  spring 
ItlOl   reniain<id  open,  yet  the  term*  eventually  to  be 
ited  would,  if  not  in  all  details,  yet  in  spirit,  be  of  tho 
le  character.     In  those  circumstances.   Sir   lidward 
and   «ither  Liberal  Im[x<riaHKtJi,  who  were   in    the 
i   when    the   division    was    taken,  abstained    from 
>ting,  because    they  wero   aatiaficd,  ae  wom   afterwards 
it-ufficiatly  declared,  with  Mr  Chamberlain^  declara- 
>n».     Mr  Asqiiith  was  absent  from  the  House  through 
■disposition,  but  there  appetired  every  reason  to  supposo 
it  the  \-iow  just  indicated  was  held  by  him  and  repre- 
ited  the  mind  of  I^)rd  Roseljory.     It  did  not,  however, 
spreseut    the    mind    of    Sir    H.    Campbell-Bauuermou, 
rho  led  into  the  division -lobby  an  attenuated  body  of 
Iberale,  shrunken  not  only   through   tlie  defection  of 
le  Imperialists,    but  also    through    tliat  of   Ur    Lloyd- 
jrgo  and  a  number  of  other  cxtromistw,  who  declined 
>  commit  themselves  in  support  even  of 'proper  moasuree' 
jr  the  effei'tive   proscscution    of    tho   war.      Tho  worst 
"enemy  of  the  Liberal  party  could  hai-dly  liuvo  desired 
moro    impressive   iUustrution    of    the    break-down    of 
lerahip  and  the  overthrow  uf  discipline  in  tho  ranks 
the  Oppoiiition.  or  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  tiie 
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)nconit>Atil>i]ity  of  Ixird  Rosoborv-  nnd  Sir  H.  Cnupbi 
BaniiHrimiri,  whether  iu  or  nut  uf  office. 

Nor  was  the  incident  just  described  the  only  Bvidsnm 
fumJehed  by  the  debate  on  the  Addreiw  lut  to  un  eaacntiJ 
divergoneo  of  view  between  these  two  etnt^sinen.  Thi' 
IriHh  qup^tiou  played  a  comitaratively  sinall  part  in  U» 
Chenterileld  Bpeecii.  At  its  outeet>,  however.  Lord 
bet7  referred  si^ificantly  to  the  frocdoiu  whiob 
Ijboral  party  now  enjoyed  fixim  Ibo  Iriwh  alURnu*e. 
nUo  pivHN«d  upoti  the  parly  im  h  whole  tJie  adrirp 
'  clean  their  slate.'  Asked  a  few  days  later  tu  elm 
the  benrinp  of  these  oVjservations  on  the  question 
Home  Rule,  Lord  Ro«ebt>r>'  replied  briffly  that  he  did  oot 
think  thcrt^  rould  Ik>  any  uncortAinty  as  to  hiit  meaning- 
ail  obF<ervation  which  indicated  an  unuRunl  lack  of  uaog- 
inatinii  on  his  part.  Lord  RoKobery  may  have  kmnni 
what  ho  hjid  in  his  iiiiud  with  regard  to  Ii-oltind  wheniw 
8poke  at  Chestoriicld,  but  the  world  did  not.  It  was.  haw 
»var,  justified  in  ftunnifunf;  that  f^rd  Rofiobery's  smar- 
what  afHjfalyptJe  uttemnce  pointed  to  an  alMindoDmeol 
of  tbe  Home  Rule  pohry  of  lStt2,  In  order,  therefore,  to 
clear  the  air  in  that  connexion.  Sir  H.  Cumpbell- 
luiui,  ou  the  first  night  of  the  debal-o  ou  the  Address, 
(icTTHsion,  while  making  Mime  unfavourable  comments 
the  Irish  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Govornnient— wfairh 
he  desoribod  as  floundering  between  conco^ion  and  coer- 
cion— to  add,  -with  much  delibni^ation,  a  (tentonco  coutmrt- 
inp  this  line  of  action  with  that  which,  readinji  from 
a  paper,  be  said  bad  been  and  still  was  th«  Irish 
approved  by  the  Liberal  pai*ty. 

("hi  the  absence  of  ambiguity  in  this  declarali* 
leader  of  the  Opf>ositiou  was  justly  cougrattitated  by 
Balfour.  It  wait  apparently  intended  to  extract, 
Rpcedily  micceeded  in  extracting,  an  equally  dofiuite 
uient  on  the  same  subject  by  Ixird  Rosebery.  When 
ex-Premier,  in  dischargn  of  the  second  great  engagci 
of  his  reneweJ  political  life,  went  down  (February 
to  address  the  Libei-als  of  Liverpool,  it  was  to  bis 
mentnf  thci  Iri^h  quetttion,  even  more  thini  to  any  ftirt' 
obseiTAtione  be  might  have  to  make  upon  the  war, 
pubUc  attention  was  cbioily  directed.  Kor  can  it  bu  mi 
that  he  Mhirkcd  the  issue.  It  is  not  neccsitary  to  examliw 
verj-  closely  the  argunienta  by  which  Lord  Roi^^ebory 
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justify,  on  tile  one  hand,  his  sh/iro  in  the  introduction 
»f  the   Home   Rule  Bills  of  18S6  and  1892,  and.  on  the 
»ther.  his  recent  convendoti  to  thp'  policy  of  bnrying  both 
lose  raeaaures,  not  as  the   Boent  bury  their  gunn,  but 
I'Ond  hope  of  rosurroction.     What  ouncemit  ue  is  not  tto 
luch  to  know  the  road   by  which   Lord   Roseberj*  has 
rnvfllcd,  or  likes  tii  suppose  that  he  has  travelled,  from 
earlier  potnition  to  that  which  ho  now  occupie«,  /i«  to 
iderrtand  clearly   what  ie  the  nature  of  his  present 
ffiws;   and.  ho  far  hn  we  are  nhln  to  underRtJUid  them, 
ley  6eem  to  br>  neither  more  nor  less  than  any  UnioniHt 
ight  hold  without  ropronch.    Not  only  i^  ho— as  ho  ex- 
plained both  at  Li\'erpool  and  a  month  later  at  CrIaHg-ow 
lend  Mfpunst  the  erection  of  any  indejiendent  parlia- 
in  Dublin,  but  he  is  equally  opposed  to  'unythini; 
int  wiii  lend  up  to  '  an  independent  parliament,    Mr  Glad- 
le  would  probably  liave  repudlut*^  witii  indignation 
wttr\l   '  indepnnilfnt '   ax   applied    to  the   parliament 
!c-h   he   intended  to  establish    in    Dublin ;    but  Lord 
38«bery'a  words,  taken  with  their  context,  if  they  mean 
lytbing,  can  refer  only  to  a  parliament  of  M  r  Gladi<rtone*B 
id.     A  really 'independent '  parliament,  whir b  implies 
independent  country,  no  Knglish  Home-rulor  has,  so 
ir.  demanded.     It  would,  in  Lord  Rosebery'it  judgment, 
insanity,  in  the  light  which  the  events  of  the  p««t  two 
irw  have  thrown  on  Irish  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of 
igland,  as  well  as  in  that  shod  by  the  working  of  eognate 
tarns  in  Kuroi>e,  to  think  of  setting  up  a  dual  KyKtemat 
le  heartof  the  British  Empire ;  and  by  inference  it  would 
tMinRJIy  insane  to  ereato  a  HyMtcm  having  in  it  the  poten- 
Jity  of  evolution  into  [tarliainentnr^'  dualism. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  Ixird    Uoeebery  desires  to   see  a 
>nsiderablc  development  of  locnl  govommont  in  Ireland, 
ivolviug  tho  devolution  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  duties 
rbich    at    present    are    inadequately   discluirged    by    an 
rerburdened   Parliament    &t    Westmiusber.    A    similar 
;v<)lution    he  would  wish    to   nee   carried  out   in  other 
iru*  of  the  United  Kingdum  ;  and  he  stIU  L-herishes  the 
un  of  seeing  some  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  in 
Ireland  might  po«»oss  a  local  subordinate  Icgislo- 
But  willi  anything  pointing  in  any  degree  towards 
ilative  independence  he  will  have  nothing  to  do;  he 
liders  that  the  hoix'  of  satisfying  the  Irish  letidci-s  in 
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this  rospect  must  be  dofinitoly  given  up,  and  that  do 
s&tiafactory  solution  of  the  Irish  question  in  the  future 
can  be  Achieved  except  by  *  the  concurrence  and  patriouim 
of  both  political  partica.' 

Having  i-egard  to  the  deelarationa  thus  8urainArised.ire 
agree  with  Lord  Kosebery  when  he  admitit  that,  if 
question   of  Irish   Home   Rule  were   the   only  do: 
question,  it  mi^ht  be  possible  For  Libcml   l'niont»tfl 
Liberal    ImperiaUitUi   to  gut    on    Uigether  without 
difficulty ;  indeed  the  remark  might,  we  think  be  ex 
to  both  wings  of  the  Unionist  party.     In  view  of 
Uosebory's  Liverpool  speech  uud  of  bt^  own  declaratKNi 
(already  ruferrtMl  tu)  on  the  firMt  day  of  tlio  aeasion,Slr  H. 
Campbell-Uannernian  was  virtually  constrained,  by  ooo- 
sideration?*  of  onliimry  Holf-respect,  to  tako  n.  strong  lin*. 
In  the  speed)  which  ho  mode  at  the  Le)ce«tAr  m^oeting  of 
the  National  IJbcral  Federation  (February  IlHh),  be  took 
thJH    line,   somewhat  offonnively,  an   it  appeared  to  tbe 
readers  of  his  speei-h ;  in  a  genial  and  friendly  manner. 
aa  tfome  of  thosu  who  heard  liiin  doclarud ;    but   in  any 
case  ho  took  it.    Sir  Henry  remains  a  Uomo-ruler  by  ^-on- 
victlon,  a  Honitvruler,  a>t  wb  underutand,  not  duspite  bol 
even  because  of  Irish  disloyalty.     Lord  Uoseberj'  its  to  oU 
intents  and  purposes,  a  Unionist;  and  ono  ^tabcmuel*' 
will  not  hold  them  both.     Lord  Kosebory  promptly 
cognised  the  fact,  with  moi%  courte^iy  but  ecjual  dHcisii 
It  in  hardly  nec«8ntiry  to  say  how  completely,  in 
later  phases  of  the  chapter  of  history  which  has  hod 
issue,  Lord  Roaebei"y    possesses   our  sympathy.     Yi 
would  hv.  fouliNh  to  igiiorti  the  fjict  that  the  dtffical 
the  situation  with  which  be  and  his  friends  have  to 
are  V017  largely  duo  to  bis  own  abdication  in  189G.    If  h 
is  the  fact,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  tlie  'machine*  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  for  the  present  mainly  controlled  by  Sir 
H.  Campbell'Bannerman  and  his  colleagues,  this  sla 
things  cannot  cause  any  Hurprise.     After  occup^ang  fu: 
long  n  time  the  leadership  of  the    liberal  i>arty  in 
Bou.se  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  stnmgu  if, 
his  gifts  for  winning  perHomii  regard.  Sir  Uenrj-  had 
secured  a  strong  following  among  those  who  conduct 
ordinary  business  of  the  Liberal  jiarty.  Tbo  dislod 
the  left  wing  of  that  party  from  the  vantage-ground  wl 
they  thus  occupy  may  be  a  long  and  troublesome  esttf* 
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;,  yet  doubtless  it  must  bo  uudertaken  if  Lord  Rose- 

Sry  iind  hi«  frionds  aro  to  Iiavo  any  hope  of  establishing' 

le  pffeotive  predominnnro  of  their  opinions  within  th« 

iberal  pai'ty.    Not  only  the  mechanism  of  olectionc<eriDg. 

rhich  might  possibly  be  huccchn fully  improvised  by  poni- 

^tent  enthusiasts,  but  the  control  of  the  selection  of 

kndidutes  lies,  to  a  large  extent,  in   the  hands  of  tho 

caucuses ;  and  any  attempt  simply  to  override  them 

ight,  and  probably  would,  frequently  remilt  in  double 

Lndidatumf*  and  the    Iori  of   nrvit'-''.     That  ix  a  kind  of 

)sult    which    the    Liberal    Imperialists  will   have  to  do 

leir  best  bo  avoid;  for  to  be  OHNOciBted  with  defeats  in 

stituencies  where  success  has  been  usual  would  ^ve  a 

il  Btiirt  to  a  new  or(fnni«atinn  like  the  *  LibornI  League.' 

ito  which  the 'Liberal  (Imperialist)  League'  has  recently 

;n  merged. 

Stilt  the  pre^enL  t'urliament  in  young,  and  the  Liberal 

e-agtiers  may  have  some  four    or  five   years    in  which 

achieve  the  'inoculation'  of  the  Liberal    party  witli 

iperialist   principles   and   aspirations.      Within   that 

sriod,  if  they  work  steadily,  they  ought  to  be  ablo  to 

3tAtu  some  tolerably  clear  notion  om  to  the  prospect  of 

ring  a  general  adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 

of  the  party  to  the  flag  raised  by  Lord  Rosebery.     Our 

•n  impreesion  is  that  they  will  have  to  be  content  with 

V  progn^ss,  for  they  hare  the  results  of  six  years  (jf 

sorganisation  and  Littlo-Euglandism  to  make  up  for. 

,t  that  thoy  will  succeed,  if  they  persevere,  seems  to  us 

fbly  probubU*.     Imperialism,  for  which  they  st/iiid,  is  iu 

leair;  and  while  the  middle-aged  may  escape,  the  younger 

aneration  seldom  avoid  the  influence  of  tho  Zeitgeist. 

»y  we  not  say,  indewl,  that  the  Zeitqeitft  itself  is  the  spirit 

the  younger  generation  ? 

Moreover,  the  reaction  of  colonial  upon  home  opinion 
already   becoming   sensible,    and    is   certain    to   grow 
ly   more   powerful.      During  the    last    few    weeks, 
rhilc  tho  Lib«;ral  party  in  England  luu*  been,  if  possible. 
>re  acutely  divided  than  ever  iu  regard  to  tho  war,  thei*e 
been  manifested,  in  the  moat  striking  fashion,  the 
ieul    unanimity    of   the  young   British   domocrociea 
id  the  seas  in  favour  of  a  resolute  vindication  of 
Tmperiat  dignity  and  secui-ity.    The  patriotic  sentiments 

t\  the  Colonies  have  boon  proved  by  their  eagerness  to  send 
Vol,  I9S.— A'o  "0"  2  R 
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more  nnd  more  volnnteers  to  South  Africa,  notwi' 

ing  that  what  might  bo  r^arded  as  the  intereeitiDg  ami 

rumnntic    Ntagen   of  thn    wiir    tin;    loug    pOftt,    while  iti 

dangers  remam  very  real  and  terrible.    Jiist  as  bappei 

in  the  *  Bhick  We«k '  of  December  1899,  no  lately. 

the  lamentjihlc  rt!vc^n^t^  at  Twccboach,  the  heart  of  Ei 

land  has  been  promptly  cheered  by  the  fresh 

which  eho  has  rcrotved  of  the  readineits  of  her  somi  at  tk 

other  aide  of  th«  world  to  fui-nish  fri^-sh  coutingeDts.  and 

to  support  hpr  in  a  still  more  HtmnuouH  iirfttiw,ution  of  tb< 

struggle. 

The  same  high  spirit  has  been  demonstnited  in 
g'rcat  meetings  held  in  the  CotouieH  to  express  indignation 
at  the  calumnie-*  uttered  and  written  in  foreign  countrie* 
ngniust  British  soldiera — mootingH  marked  by  the  greatM 
enthusiasm  and  addrewHed  with  equal  conviction  by  leaden 
of  opposing  x>"ht'<'ftl  piirtieM.  Thohentof  Uicau  domanrtnir 
tions  has  been  Mr  Chaml>erlain,  as  the  nioKt  coaapienogf 
embodiment  and  ex[>ouent  of  a  resolute  Imperialism,  tbit 
chief  author  of  the  Grovemment's  South  Afi-ican  poli^, 
and  peeuliiirly  in  favour  at  the  pi*csent  moment  becaaso 
of  his  proud  refiieal  to  '  take  lessonp '  from  the  Chanwllor 
of  the  nation  whoso  attacks  upon  our  poliey  have  been 
most  virulent,  and  wIioho  lil>elM  on  our  troopw  have  beco 
most  mendadouB.  It  \s  inconceivable  tliat  the  fet^lioK 
thus  dii^plnycd  in  tho  most  actively  democratic  of  tlw 
British  Colouies — where  legislation  is  aotimlly  in  operation 
of  a  typo  far  in  advance  of  thtit  for  which  even  working 
class  opinion  in  England  i^^  prepared — uhuiild  not  prod 
a  powerful  impmviion  on  the  mnA»ea  of  our  hitmo  pop 
tion.  Time  wa«  when  it  was  possible  on  public  platfo 
to  doprcfciut«  the  sentiment  of  Empire  n«  ronnMi 
with  tlie  maintenance  of  aristocratic  institutions,  and  tho 
pro\-i«ion  of  ailministrative  and  military  eareers  for 
younger  sous  of  nobles  and  squires.  But  that  kind 
thing  would  not  be  listened  to  now  in  view  of  the 
stonnte  and  self -sacrificing  devotion  to  the  Empire's 
and  the  warm  approv/il  of  Mr  Ghainberlnin  nn  itA 
cont^picuous  exponent,  displayed  by  young  comramii 
in  which  there  arv  no  titled  pen^^ns,  no  antrient  hoQ: 
no  old  estaten,  but  »  fair  field  for  every  man.  Tiint  t 
feeling  exists  in  tho  most  democratic  parts  of  thu  Gm 
is  a  fact  which,  if  the  Liberal  IniperinliBt**  orgnnisp 
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;tic8  Judiciously,  will  be  widely  enforced  among  Libernt 
^lecto^i);  and  we  can  hardly  believe  tliat  it  wiU  fail  to. 
Eorcise  a  8trou^  and  growing  influence. 

In  all    probability,   however,  Lord  Rosebeiy  and  his 

riendK  cherish  hope»<  of  detaching  a  certain  number  of 

Aberal   UniomBta  from   their   present  association  with 

CoDHcrvaiive  party,  and  so  balancing,  and  perliapa 

jore  than  balancing,  the  Radicals  who,  either  from  their 

sreonal  regard  for  Sir  H.  Campbell-Baiineniian,  or  from 

leir  x>erH)fltent  de\'^iion  t-o  the  Manchester  school,  caimot 

induced  to  throw  in  thoir  lot  with  the  Inipoi-ial  pria- 

UpletK  of  tlie  Libenil  League.    So  far  there  have  been  few 

sitive  evidences  of  any  likelihood  tbut  these  hopes  will 

be  fulfilled ;  but  the  touch  of  acerbity  to  be  observod  in  thft 

speeches   of   Liboi-al    Unionist    leaders  like  the  Duke  of 

svonHhire  and  Lord  Jame»i,  when  they  allude  to  Ixird 

abery  and  his  friends,  may  reasonably  be  regai-deel  n» 

indication  of  on  anxiety  to  which  they  would  not  think 

I  beconiiug  or  politic  to  give  actual  exprewnioii.     We  tako 

that  the  extent  to  which  any  defections  are  likely  U>^ 

:ur  from  the    UnitiniNt  camp  to    that  of   the    Liberal^ 

ImperiaUi*t«,  will  depend  mainly  upon  two  considerations! 

firHt,   the   success    which    the    Imperialists  have    in  cou- 

,yincing  their  count<r>'iuen   Llmt  tlieir    [Unionism,  though 

srtaiuly  belated,  is  deep  and  genuine ;  and  secondly,  the 

which    the    Unionists    have    in    cornHncing    thoir^ 

intrymen    that  they  are,  though  sober  and  cautious, 

yet  genuine  and  earnest  social  reformers. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  Booms  to  u: 
that  the  colleagues  of  Lord  Rosebei-y,  though  not  h©; 
If,  have  H  good  deal  to  do  before  they  can  he  re- 
Fgarded  as  having  cleared  themselves  of  nil  suspicion  of  ik 
[liability  to  fall  back  into  the  political  slough  from  which, 
[they  are  now  painfully  emerging.  Mr  Asquitli  is  perhaps 
[the  next  in  iuiiKirUuice  to  Lord  llosebery  among  the 
leaders  of  the  new,  and  in  many  respects  promising, 
ftchtxjl  of  Liberalism.  In  re-Mpuct  of  the  war,  he  htut  a 
remarkably  goo<l  record.  No  Liberals  have  done  more 
than  he  in  the  way  of  giving  support*  at  onco  clear,  do- 
cisive,  and  independent,  to  the  wiuso  of  liberty  under  the 

t British  llag  in  South  Afrlcji.     It  is  his  habit  to  express 
him^tplf  with  great  freedom  from  ambiguity,  and,  it  may- 
be added,  from  confusing  metaphor.    But  we  cannot  say 
2  B  2 
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that,  lip  to  the  pn-srnt  timr,  Mr  Aw]nlth  hiv*  Hurcp«3i'd 
convincing  us  that,  given  certain  imnginabJo  parlitimen' 
conditions,  ho  would  not  succiunb  to  temptation  in  the 
direction  of  Home  Rule.  Alike  in  writing  nnd  in  iipeecb 
Mr  Asquith  has  made  it  abiindautly  plain  that  ho  thinks 
Homo  Rule  for  Ireland  impossible  boeause  of  the  temper 
of  the  British  people  ku  deciBively  and  repeatedly  aho 
at  the  polk.  But  we  do  not  yet  understand  him  to  exp. 
the  Batisfaction  and  thnnkfulness  which,  if  he  wcra 
con\incod  convert,  he  ought  to  feci  at  the  action  of 
House  of  Ij<inlK  in  throwing  out  the  necond  Home  Hula 
Bill  in  1893.  Clearly  if,  as  he  uow  acknowledKeo,  tho 
mind  of  England  was,  and  ia,  thoroughly  sot  against  ti» 
estublitjUnieui  u£  an  Iriah  purlitinieut  in  any  form.  tb» 
House  of  Ixirda  discharged  a  patriotic  duty  of  the  very 
highest  importance  in  rejecting  the  Kocond  Home  Jlulir 
Kill,  and  thereby  requiring  that,  before  any  Huch  rcvola- 
tion  became  law,  the  people  should  be  directly  and  tm- 
arabiguousty  consulted.  We  are  not  addicted  to  shibbo- 
leths as  a  general  rule,  but  we  cannot  help  expreeAing 
our  opinion  that  no  one  who  was  a  party  to  tho  abortive 
Home  Rule  legislation  of  1803  can  be  regarded  a»  a  *ati»* 
factory  convert  until  he  has  exprcffsed  his  approval  of 
the  action  of  the  Upper  House  on  that  occa^iion. 

Mr  Asquith's  language  in  his  speech   at  St  Leonardi 
(March  14th)  on  this  Hubjoct  was  not  nearlj-  so  rlear  a^J 
Lord  Rosebery's,  which  we  have  analy»»dt  in  regard  iH 
tho  imwisdom  of  .wtting  up  anything  in  Ireland  whico^ 
might  grow  into  an  independent  parliament   The  'col 
legislature'  plan,  bo  said,  had  licen  rejoctcd  by  the 
inonsin  1880,and  the  'delegated  IcgiHlature*  plan,  com 
with  rt'presentation  at  Westminsrer,  had  lieen  rejected 
the  LonlH  in  1893.     Both  rejectioni*  had  been  rntiiicd  hy 
the  electors;  and  he  could  not  think  of  any  new  meth 
But  bo  said  nothing  to  indicate  conversion  to  the  vii 
that  these  measures  were  intrinsically  WToug,  or  to  ah 
that,  if  a  third    measuro,  attiuning  similar  results 
another  way,  could  bo  devised,  he  would  not  support 
It  may  bo  that  he  would  not  do  so  ;  but,  until  ho  defitiitolj 
repudiates  such  a  course  of  action,  and  until  hiit  repudia- 
tion ia  avowedly  shared,  not  only  by  Lord  Kosebeiy,  bnt 
by   the  other   principal  architects  of  the   new   LibenJ 
movement,  we  do  not.  «ee  how  a  genuine  Unioniiit  eouJit 
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TOt«  for  the  return  of  auy  of  these  gentlemen  to  Parlia- 

Eiat. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Dnionisb  leaders,  ConBorvative 
d  Liberal,  will,  in  our  judf^nient,  be  profoundly  mistaken 
a  they  do  not  r«<r()gniHo  in  the  new  TJbnr»l  orgiinisation 
a  powerful  mcentive  to  the  dovelopmeut  on  their  own 
■art  of  a  far  more  8uriou»  temper  in  connexion  with 
domestic  refonns  than  they  luive  hitherto  displayed. 
Tlmrtt  is  nothing  which  Lord  Uosebery  has  proposed  to 
write  on  lus  'clean  slate'  which  might  not  be  owned 
to  by  Unionista,  although,  no  doubt,  statesmen  might 
differ  mnterially  about  the  development  of  the  texta 
thereon  inscribed.  But  it  is  difficult  for  Unionista  to 
isn-er  satiefactorily  Lord  Kosobery's  reproaches  as  to 
lo  \iBos  they  have  made  of  their  time  and  of  their  mag- 
ttficent  majorities.  Kevohitions  and  conflwntionH  urc 
not  wanted  by  the  country,  but  carefully  considered 
treatment  of  problems  of  acknowlodgod  gravity  is  gener- 
ally deemed  necessary;  and,  if  the  present  Parliament 
should  not  show  that  such  treatment  may  bo  looked  for 
from  Unionists,  it  is  only  too  possible  that  the  coostitu- 
encies  may,  when  tlie  war  is  over,  decide  to  try  their  luck 
elsewhere.  That  luck,  if  the  party  so  brought  into  power 
had  not  been  thoroughly  purged  of  ite  dangerous  elements, 
might  spoil  disaster  at  home  and  abroad.  Consequently 
it  appears  that  the '  security,'  which  Lord  Salisbury  rightly 
says  IH  the  prime  aim  of  the  present  Government's  policy 
in  South  Africa,  can  only  l>e  guuranteeil,  there  or  else- 
where, bj'  the  steady  pursuit  of  large-minded  and  thorough- 
going, if  cautious,  domestic  legislation,  with  a  view  to 
administrative  eflBcioncy,  and  to  tho  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  social  questions  of  the  day. 

Tlie  danger,  just  referred  to,  of  a  premature  consolida* 
tion  of  the  Liberal  party  on  an  unsound  basb  is,  as  wo 
hold,  a  real  one,  and  can  only  bi>  securely  guarded  against 
by  an  all-round  development  of  efficiency,  both  legislative 
and  administrative,  on  the  Uniomst  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  contingency  of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  and 
increasingly  open  battle  between  the  imperial  and  anti- 
Imperial  8e<'tiuns  of  tho  Liberal  party  is  equally  real,  and 
offers  the  prospect  of  grave  perils  to  national  interests ; 
for  it  would  practically  involve  a  renewed  lease  of  vm~ 
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OS  it»  public  MsrviccH  lm%-o  undoubtedly  bot^n,  in 
means  qualified  to  dispense  nith  the  bracing  influea 
exercised  by  a  strong  and  coherent  Opposition.  We  arc 
not  of  those  who  think  that  the  two-party  syntcm.  as  it 
hzuH  boen  ilhistrated  in  KngUmd  during  the  past  1 
centuries,  is  the  only  system  upon  which  parlinmen 
government  can  coneoivnbly  bo  carried  on  with  gem 
advuntagt!.  That  «ystt!m  may  be  hopulcHAly  vitiflted 
insincent>-  on  the  part  of  those  working  it;  and  this 
perhaps  the  moat  pernicioue  niajady  whoroby  any  sch 
of  dealing  with  public  affairs  ran  t>e  infected,  II  nu(j 
be  that  a  set  of  political  groups,  each  held  together  Iqr 
oommon  beliefs  and  aspirations  honestly  entertained, 
would  supply  a  more  lienltby,  if  less  stable,  form  of 
imrh'amontjirj'  government  than  a  party-syHttim  of  the 
dual  kind  not  ba^eil  upon  conscientious  dtvergeoce 
poal  difference  of  prineiplo.  A  state  of  things,  how 
in  which,  on  the  one  side,  there  im  a  very  powerful 
well-oi^Hniwcd  party,  and  on  the  other  u  nuniher 
groups  which  cannot  unite,  except  casually,  without  the 
suppression  of  vital  differences  of  prineiplo  and  f*>eUii 
haa  few  of  the  merits  either  of  the  system  to  which  wc 
have  been  accustomed  or  of  that  which  fiitiire  deve! 
ments  of  democracy  natty  have  in  store  for  us. 
every  jioint  of  view,  therefore,  wo  most  cordially 
success  to  Loi-d  Itoseiieryand  his  friends  in  their  cndwiV' 
to  reconstruct  the  Liberal  party  on  tlie  basis  of  a 
and  choerfiU  acceptance  of  England's  Imperial  roepoDs- 
bilities.  and  of  the  clear,  if  somewhat  belated,  reeognititin 
that  Irish  Home  Kule  would  be  a  fatal  hindrance  tot 
discharge  of  those  responsibilities. 

If,  however,  this  hope  should  not  bo  rcolised^if,  on 
contrary-,  the  prospect  before  us  should  prove  to  be  one 
of    protracted    Liberal   disintegration,   one    unfort 
result  will  be  that  «  group  of  statesmen  of  reco[ 
Inii>erial  competence  will,  for  an   Indeftnito   period^ 
excluded  fi-om  Cabinet  office.     But  most  this  neci 
involve  their  complete  exclusion  from  responsible 
t!etpation  in  Imperial  affairs?    'We  touched  on  this 
nearly  two  years  ago  in  connexion  with  t,heoverwb 
case  which,  as  we  iiiuiiitaiufd,  bad  then  bisen  establi: 
for  the  creation  of  some  form  of  ad\-isor}' Imperial  co 
Such  a  body,  we  conterided,  having  as  its  primary  di 
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le  coutinuouti  review  of  the  problems  of  Imi>erial  defence 
id  external  policy,  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  information 
be  giveu  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  conconied,  might 
try  Huit»hly  contain,  nut  only    iiiprtwentatives   of  the 
s&l  colonial  Governments,  but  &lso  a  few  leadiuft  mem- 
of  the  party  not  in  ofHcc,  invited   by  the  Goveru- 
lont  of  ibir  diiy  to  (fivu  their  (;uuii»l>1. 
The  existence  of  some  body  of  this  kind,  in  which  ail 
iperiolist-s,  of  whatever  party,  should  bo  roprcsontod,  is 
ementiHl  condition  of  that  regular  partiripHtion  *if  the 
lonies  in  the  work  of  Imperial  defence  which  is  increas- 
ingly recoffnisctl  as  just  and  necessary  by  the  best  colonial 
^pinion,  but  which  CBUUOt  be  ex])eeted  to  take  defimta 
lape  unless  assurance   is  given   to   the  Colonies  of  a 
ihir  and  nx-oguiscd  i-opnsentntion  of  their  views  nt 
le  centre  of  the  Empire.     The  gathering  of  colonial 
itesnien  at  the  CoroiiBtioii  will  afford  an  opportunity, 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  niny  be  assumed  to 
itend  to  make  all  possible  use,  for  promoting  a  rcwil  and 
iportnnt  ndvaiiee  towardH  the  eflfeetive  eoneolidntion  of 
le  Empir«.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  circunistaneeft 
J    more  favourabU'  thun    those   which   will   then  exiwt  for 
Hhnitful  consultation  among  Imperial  ETtat'C^men  on  eub- 
Hecttt  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  the  (itJites  united  imdor 
Bhie  l^ritish  flag.      Thu   assombly  will  tAiko  place  on  an 
occasion  of  mipreme  Imperial  interest ;  it  will  consist  of 
^^o  trusted    loadePH   of  ^fpent  nommunitieH,  of  one  alle- 
Hpanoe   and  blood,  which    have   been  giving  signal    and 
prolonged  pmof  to  one  another  and  the  world  of  their 
,'*uljness  to  face  the  severest  sacritices  in  the  dischai-go 
their  reciprocal  fealty.    Surely  it  in  not  too  much  to 
tliat  from    the   deHberntiona   of  such  a  gathering 
lere  wiU  emerge  an  understanding  on  the  basis  of  which 
le  several  self-governing  nifimlwrs  of  the  BritiHh  realm 
rill  henceforth    stand  together,  ready  and  pi-epared  to 
keet  by  common  action  whatever  difficulties  or  dungent 
ic  future  may  have  in  store. 
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Art.  XII.— TURKEY   AND  ARMKNIA. 

1.  Armenia:    Travda  and   Studuts.     By  H.  F.  R  L5 
Two  vols.     London  :  Ivongmnns,  1901. 

2.  TJiP.  TlighlamU  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     By  Earl  Percy,  MJ 
London  :  Arnold.  1001. 

3.  Turkey  in  Europe.   By  Odysseus.    Londou:  Arnold,  K 

MoRB  than  a  century  luu  now  elupstid  mnce  that 
plicated  ){roup  of  problems  which  we  call  the  EasttnT 
Question  bo^an  to  trouble  tho  stnteitmcu  of  £ut*ope.  It 
became  formidably  acute  ia  1821,  when  the  Greek  to- 
Hurrection  fbimed  out;  and  again  in  lS:t8.  when  IbrahLm, 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali.  then  ruler  of  Egypt,  tUrcatcuod  tbo 
Turkish  Empire;  while  tho  three  wars  of  1}453,  1877,  aud 
1897  are  comparatively  fresh  in  our  rocoUectioD.  TV 
oorreepondence  that  has  passed  between  the  Kreet  Fowen> 
upon  tho  varitmsi  phaneM  of  this  interminable  cntangk"- 
ment  fills  hundreds  of  volumes.  But  thu  Question 
on,  a  little  reduced  in  its  area  as  province  after  prori) 
hae  passed  from  bencuth  the  sway  of  the  Sultan  either  I 
indopondence  or  under  the  control  of  some  one  of 
Powoni,  but  othurwixi!  Kubstantially  the  name,  and  as  per> 
plexiug  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pitt>  and  Canning, 
and  Pnlmerston.  For  the  moment  most  people  in  Eng- 
land, absorbed  by  other  troubles,  have  forgotten  its  exist- 
cneo.  But  it  reimiins  scaively  loss  menacing^  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  than  in  earlier  days ;  and  those  who  know  sU. 
that  its  recnidescence  may  involve,  and  how  much 
time  post  we  have  suffered  through  our  ignorance 
facts,  will  welcome  any  light  which  iutolUgent  tr&i 
and  imimrtial  student^i  of  history  can  throw  upon  (ki 
actual  situation  in  the  East. 

The  books  that  lio  bufuro  mt  are,  in  their  several  ways, 
valuable  contributious  to  the  literature  of  the  subjoc^aiid 
deserve  to  he  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
fact.H  as  they  stand  to-day.  Of  the  three,  that  of  Mr  Lyncb 
is  by  far  the  biggest,  although  ho  treats  of  au  area  SDialler 
than  that  covered  by  the  others,  that  area  being  procti* 
cally  the  Armenian  plateau  between  the  valley's  of  the 
Phasis  and  the  Kura  on  the  north,  aud  this  rugged  couuUy 
■fflience  the  Tigris  and  its  great  tributarj*,  (he  7j\h,  emergs 
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on  the  south.  It  is  a  re^on  of  about  250  miles  each  way,  the 
Qortbem  part  of  it  now  Russian,  the  Kouthern  uud  largur 
part  Turkish.  Bui  Mr  Lynchs  account  of  what  he  saw  on 
his  two  journeys  is  so  frequently  interrupted  by  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  some  of  the  places  visited, 
and  indeed  on  the  earlier  historj"  of  tho  country  generally, 
that  one  may  almost  dem-'ribe  hiw  book  as  a  ti-^^atisa  on 
Armenian  topography  and  Armenian  antiquities,  partly 
liistoricai,  partly  archseoloKical.  He  has  taken  euonuous 
painH  to  consult  the  works,  not  only  of  preceding  travellers, 
but  of  recent  Mcholani,  Gernuui  and  English,  who  have 
diflcourscd  upon  the  very  obscure  history  of  the  various 
kingdoms  that  have  from  time  to  time  risen  and  ]*uled 
and  vanished  in  thcjin  rejjionB.  Thus  h\u  book  is  a  atore- 
hou«u  of  information,  a^lditionally  serviceable  I)ec«use  he 
has  been  careful  to  give  references  to  all  the  authors  cited, 
and  ha:^  plac<!d  in  an  appendix  a  very  complete  biblio- 
graphy. Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  that  the  volum&K 
contain  a  niunber  of  plans  of  the  environs  of  cities,  and 
aket«;h-map8  of  mountain  mosses,  such  as  Sipan  Dagh. 
Nimmd  Dagh,  and  Bingol  Dagh,  prepared  from  Mr 
Lynch's  own  sur\'ey8;  and  that  they  are  illustrated  by  a 
profusion  of  engravings  mproducing  photographs  taken 
m  the  course  of  his  journeys.  Theeo  Illustrations  are  of 
great  value,  for,  while  some  of  them  faithfully  convey  tho 
chai'acter  of  the  Aruieui4:in  plateau,  others  form  an  admir- 
able record  of  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  chiefly 
churches,  which  are  everyday  yielding  to  decay  and  to 
the  destroj-iug  hand  of  those  who  nbstnxct  their  materials 
for  building  or  road-making  pur|)oses.  The  Armenian 
architectuiie  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  ruined  city  of  Ani,  once  the  capital  of 
the  northern  Armenian  kingdom,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
It  ia  a  form  of  the  liomaucequc  or  Byzantine  style,  with 
peculiar  features,  especially  in  the  ornamentation,  and  it 
is  so  little  known  to  most  students  that  what  Mr  Lynch 
has  done  by  these  photographs  is  a  service  of  real  and 
permanent  worth. 

Mr  Lynch's  first  joui'ney  was  made  In  1803-4,  his 
second  in  1898.  As  much  of  the  region  over  which  he 
tmreilod  is  but  little  known  to  geographers  and  archie* 
oIogiBta,  his  c* — '■■'  dcticriptions  ought  to  be  welcome. 
Without  layj  ?  out  for  highly  coloured  picture-* 
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of  Bconopy,  ho  convoys  to  ub  a  distinrt  impremion 
physical  features  of  tho  cx)iintr>' ;  nor  does  be  omit 
mention  any  facts  of  interest  reganling-  the  character 
the  people.  Thoro  is,  for  instance,  in  his  first  vol 
very  interesting  account  of  one  of  tho  colonies  of  R 
gectari«H  who  hare  been  transplnntod  by  the  Cz»rH  to 
bleak  region  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kura.  The 
of  tho  Dukhobortdi  and  thcjr  'quoen'  Lukesia,  who 
become  pidco  her  donth  a  sort  of  saint,  almost  worshipp*^ 
by  these  simple  people.  Is  oxti-emely  cm-ious.  and  mnj 
serve  to  explain  some  of  the  stranger  phonoraenn  in  tlif 
earlier  history  of  I'ch'gion. 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  social  and  poUtica] 
phenomena.  Mr  Lynch  is  comraendiibly  fnir  and  canilid. 
He  is  neither  Ttussophile  nor  Enssophobe.  He  is  free 
from  that  abt^urd  pivjudico  in  favour  of  the  Turks  ntnl 
against  the  native  Christians  which  so  many  travollin; 
Englishmei]  imbibe  from  the  commercial  cynict. 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  but  he  doc«  justice 
good  qiuilitie-N  of  the  Mussulman  peasantrj-,  and 
nises  the  difneulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  pro 
both  thcni  and  the  Christians  from  tho  ferocious  rapni 
of  the  Kurds  and  the  corruption  of  the  Turkish  offii 
The  moderation  of  bis  language  on  these  topics 
weight  to  hiM  judgmunto. 

Lord  Percy  is  already  favourably  known,  not  only 
the  world  of  polities  as  one  of  tho  most  promising  iiitil 
earnest-minded  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Co: 
tive  party  in  Parliament,  but  also  in  tho  world  of  leH' 
by  his  pre%*ious  book  of  travels  in  the  East-     Ho  she 
curiosity   about   the   countries    for   which    Kiigland 
made   herself   largely  responsible,    specially    to    be  co: 
mended  in  a  politician  whose  titlents  and  position  i: 
it  probable  that  he  will  bo  called  upon  to  hav©  a  » 
deriding  huw,  if  at  all,  she  is  to  attompt  t<i  fulfil  th 
responsibilities.    In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  experi 
onced,  as  all  travellers  do,  much  discomfort,  and  at  8  few 
points   ran  some  risk  of  uttJtck  by  Kurdish  mamndeK_i 
but  potent  introductions  from  high  qitarters  enabled  hi 
to  escape  the  difficulties  which  tho  Torkisb  authnriti 
now  even  more  vexatiously  than  before,  throw  in  the  w; 
of  wt^tem  travellers. 

Lord  Percy  writes  easily  and  pleasantly.     He  has  a 
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good  eye  for  the  features  of  nature,  but  in  deBcribiiig 
thcin  nToi(l«  rhpt<»rir«I  nmmnmit,  h'llinj;  tm  what  he  Haw 
Id  u  clear  and  simple  way,  and  touching  but  lightly  on 
Biose  trivial  pergonal  incidents  which  make  so  many 
Diurativett  of  travel  dull  reading.  The  only  dt^fcct  we 
observe  is  what  may  be  called  a  certain  want  of  propor* 
tion  in  his  pictorial  effects.  His  pnifes  einnco  n  st'holariy 
interest  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  citieti  A-ixited, 
though  his  nccounta  are  Ies»  elaborflt«  than  those  of  Mr 
Lynch,  and  though  neither  he  nor  Mr  Lynch  brings  to  the 
sabject  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  power  of  trained 
dboer\-ation  na  that  admirable  ftcholar  and  traveller,  Mr 
Tosses*,  whose  'Turkiiih  Armeuia  and  Kastem  Aifia  Minor' 
terors  a  good  deal  of  the  same  ground  over  which  we  are 
carried  in  the  bookH  now  before  nit. 

WTien  Lord  Percy  comes  to  deal  with  the  political 
phenomena  of  the  country,  he  seems  to  ub  to  bo  dis- 
tracted by  two  tendeufies  in  his  ott^l  mind.  He  haw  far 
ioo  much  honesty  to  try  to  conceal  the  atrocious  mal- 
•dminiatration  of  tho  Turka  and  the  sufPeringH  of  tho 
subject  populations,  and  far  too  strong  a  senec  of  justJco 
And  humanity  not  to  desire  the  speedy  substitutiou  of 
•omo  bett'er  kind  of  govemniunf .  But  he  ts  alito  po!iM<-«!*od 
Dy  the  old  notion  that  the  mHrntenance  of  the  'integrity 
And  indeptndone*?  of  the  Ottoman  Empiro*  is  a  nocessarj' 
bbjeet  of  BritiKh  policy.  Wishing  to  see  abuses  corrected, 
fee  pleads  forcibly  for  the  creation  of  additional  nritish 
consuLitea  in  tho  districts  whore  Kurdi&h  8avager>'  aud 
governmental  oppressiou  reach  their  maximum ;  and  ho 
CighM  over  what  he  calls  the  'delibrrafce  dlscunling'  by 
fereat  Britain  of  'the  methods  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.'  Yet 
the  fact^  which  he  sets  forth,  and  the  hintorj'  "f  the  la.«t 
ifty  years  which  he  recalls,  show  how  hopek>>*-(  it  U  to 
AKpect  any  improvement  from  tho  Turks,  and  how  little* 
iru  being  effected,  or  could  ever  have  been  effected,  by  thft 
methods  whust^  abuiidouiiient  he  deplore^. 

The  most  f*implpt€;  reply  to  the  ai-gumont»  by  which 
Lord  Percy  seeks,  though  indeed  rather  half-hoartedly, 
%o  defend  the  old  idea  of  buttre»wing  the  Sultanate  by  the 
power  of  England  is  to  be  found  In  the  third  of  the  bouks 
placed  on  our  Hst,  that  which  appears  undf;r  the  piieado- 
jbym  of  •  Odyeseus.*  It  is  called '  Tarkej'  in  Europe,"  «nd 
jprimarily  a  deecHption  of  tho  various  races  that  ocei 
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tiio  European  provjncce  of  the  Turkish  Empire.    Turks, 
Greeks,   Bulgartaiia,  Serbs,  Albanians,  and    Ylachs  ut 
Buccessively    pnssed    in    review,   their    hi»tory   wkatched, 
their   etiiiiical   and    linguietic   affimtiea   es^minedi  their 
respective  characters  doUneated.    The  only  part  of  tlw 
book  which  expressly   infers  to  Asia  is  the   short  cQjJ 
eluding  chapter  upon  the  Armenians.     But  la  reality  tl^| 
general  lesHonH  of  the  whole  volume  are  junt  as  appUcaUl  * 
to  the  phenomena  of    Ablatio  as   to  thf>se  of  Europeu 
Turkey ;  for  what  is  said  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Graeb 
it)  citunlly  Iruu  of  them  in  Aaiii  aud  iu  Euroi>c ;  and  tbOM 
features  of  Ottoman  cliaracter  and  Uttomau  adminifitn- 
tion,  with  which  'Odysseus*  deals,  constitute  the  oeatn 
and  kernel  of  the  Eastern  problem  in  the  region  when 
it  seemH  muiit  mena(.ung  ami  most  insolublr,  that  is  to  H^, 
in  Eastern  Asia  Minor  and  Armeni«.    Those  features  bars 
never  been  better  described  than  iu  this  volume.     'Od)v     ' 
tusaa'  has  not  only  a  wide  range  of  knowlodgo  and  ad 
evident  personal  familiarity  nith  the  facte  he  faaQdlet; 
bo  has  also  a  singularly  keen  and  incisive  pen,  which  goei 
to  the  heart  of  the  situation,  and  roIiuvcH  the  dismal 
blackness  of  the  picture  by  occasional  flashes  of  cynical 
humour.     The  book  is  good  reading  from  cover  to  covur. 
Perhaps  the  historical  parts  of  tt  might  have  been  reduMd 
in  bulk ;  but  if  thoro  I)e  in  this  respect  some  want  of  pro- 
portion, it  is  compensated  for,  not  only  by  the  brightiws 
of  the  style,  which  gives  to  a  series  of  dissertations  tlie 
vivacity  of  personal  experience,  but  also  by  the  writer'a 
power  of  drawing  on  his  large  stores  of  philolofncfil 
knowledge  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  t^ingled  ralatioiH 
of  the  various  races  of  Turkey.    Few  pentons  poooow  s 
mastery  of  the  tongueti  of  these  races  equal   to  that 
which  these  pages  reveal ;  still  fewer  know  bow  to  iipptaH 
such  a  master}'  to  the  unravelling  of  the  difUculties  I^^ 
which  both  the  hiHtorian  and  the  modem  traveller  aro 
perplexed. 

Of  the  books  hero  noticed,  the  first  two — those  of  Mr 
Lynch  and  Loi-d  Percy — deal  with  the  physical  aspeeU 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  with  itfl  history  and  archeeologr, 
as  well  OS  with  tho  racial  and  poUtical  phonomona  it 
presents.  The  book  of  ■  Odysseus  *  relates  to  races  and 
politic!)  only;  and  as  it  is  itnpuj>Hiblc,  within  the  compsai 
of  an  article,  to  handle  all  three  eubjects,  we  propose  to 
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'BonAne  tlic  following  pages  to  this  third  subject,  und  to 
[present  h  Huiiimar^'  view  of  the  pn»teiit  conditionii  of 
[the  Eastern  Question  as  it  ailfects  the  Asiatic  pro\'incot« 
fof  Turkey. 


Stfetching  from  ihe  Hellespont  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
tlio  vVsiutir  dointninnK  oF  tho  Suitrtn  hiivo  iin  area  (exclud- 
ing Arabia)  of  nomo  530,000  Mquare  miles,  and  a  |K>pulation 
roughly  pstimnted  at  16,400,000.  A  large  part  of  this  vast 
region,  thouf^h  it  contains  many  inountain-rflnKe.s  and 
some  arid  tracts,  is  naturally  rich,  the  soil  fit  for  tillage 
or  for  stock-raiKing,  the  mountainn  no  longer  («»  n  rule) 
"well  wooded,  bub  containing  valuable  minerals  an  well  as 
plenty  of  good  pasture  in  their  valleys  or  on  the  gentler 
elopes.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several  aiifient  (uvilisa- 
tioMM,  notably  of  thoHe  which  we  know  as  AsHyrian  auU 
Babylonian,  Pbcenician,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian.  It  waa, 
in  the  days  of  HorodotUB,  the  home  of  innny  divereo  racw. 
populous  and  prosperous  even  under  the  semi-barbarouji 
rule  of  the  Persian  kings.  Under  the  earlier  Roman 
Empire  it  was  probably  sUU  more  populous,  and  much 
lurther  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It  was  full  of 
thriving  citief,  was  traversed  by  great  roadw,  and  enjoyed 
(except  in  a  few  mountainous  districts  and  along  the 
north-castom  border)  the  benefits  of  a  highly  organised 
admiuistratioM  aud  of  a  seldom  broken  security  for  life 
and  property.  Hoth  in  heathen  timcM  and  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  down  to  the  days  of  Heraolius,  the 
level  of  education  and  of  culture  stood  high,  and  many 
men  of  literary  or  th««loglcal  eminence  appeai-«d. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  MuHsuhnan  invaders  in  the 
seventh  century  the  sky  darkened ;  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
were  lost :  Arab  armies  crossed  Asia  Minor  and  threatened 
Ojn.stnntlm>plc.  Yet  the  fabric  of  Roman  government 
inaiDtii.ined  itself  to  the  north  and  west  of  Tqutub  until 
the  advent  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Kven  under  their  rule  largo  parts  of  Asia  Minor  continueil 
to  enjoy  a  meaNuro  uf  pruupority ;  aud  it  woti  not  until 
the  nomud  tribes,  especially  thosu  of  Turkman  and  Kurdiith 
race,  had  begun  to  lay  waste  the  open  country,  to  destroy 
the  vUIageM,  aud  to  cut  off  the  cities  from  one  anoUi«r, 
that  population  declined,  land  foil  out  of  cultivation  or 
rolaptied  by  the  destruction  of  irrigation  works  into  mere 
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(leoort,  und  tfau  pull  of  ignoriuico  and  poverty  settled  dovn 
upon  these  countries,  which  were  by  tbia  time  alnKiairat 
off  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourteenth  centiuy  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ori- 
pually  H  Mmall  tribe,  living  under  Scljuk  riUo.  roM  IB 
niaatorj'.  Their  power  was  for  a  time  sbattcred  by 
invasion  of  Timur.  as  that  of  the  later  Heljuktan  itult 
had  been  by  the  invowitm  of  the  MookoIs.  But  they ; 
rocovcr«d  their  ascendency,  and,  since  the  death  of 
in  A.D.  1405,  they  have  (except  during  the  brief  epioodfltl 
the  Egyptian  conquest  of  Syria  in  1833)  been  lords  of  tbe 
vast  ru^ou  that  lies  between  the  .3igcun  and  the  Peniail 
Gulf. 

That  region  is  now  occupied  by  many  different  raam, 
lau^uagos,  and  forms  of  faith ;  and  one  of  tbe  difficultiai 
in  conveying  a  just  notion  of  itfl  condition  lies  in  the  fart 
that  dLstinctions<if  rapo,  language,  and  rHligioo  run  acJW4 
one  another.  Moet  of  those  whom  we  call  Turks  or  Arnhs. 
because  they  i^pcvik  Turkish  or  Arabic  and  aro  MuhsuIbuuia 
iii*e  not  rrtally  of  Turkish  or  of  Arab  blniKl.  As  in  Ruropean 
Turkey  there  are  Mohanuuedan  Albamana  and  Chris- 
tian Albnuiunti,  Mohaninif^an  Hul^ariikiui  am]  C'hristiiu) 
Bulgarians,  so  in  Asia  there  are  Christian  as  well  a 
Mohammedan  KtiixU,  and  populations^  formerly  eolqeirt 
to  the  East  Uomiiii  empctxirn  that  have  embraced  Iskm. 
However,  one  may  aay— neglecting  the  minor  races  ood 
tongues — that,  broadly  Bpcaking,  the  future  of  the  rounin' 
lies  in  the  bauds  of  6ve  priucipal  races  speaking  five  Uq- 
guage.s;  these  are  the  Turks,  tho  Arabit,  tho  Kurds,  At 
Greeks,  and  the  Armenians. 

The  south-ejistom  provinces',  including  Syria  and  l^W- 
tine,  with  tbe  lower  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  nud  Tigricjoxi 
so  much  of  N.W.  Arabia  as  obeys  tho  SulUn,  are  occopied 
by  a  populHtion  which  speaks  Arabic  and  is  ovorwbehn- 
ingly  Musmdinnn  in  fnith.  There  nre,  however,  besidosUte 
tiuuiU  s<.-atUired  (.'hriMtinn  communities  luid  a  few  Jews, 
some  important  tribes,  like  the  Christian  Maronites  of 
T^banon,  and  like  tho  Druses  of  tho  Unui-nn,  whose  pcctiliAr 
faith  keeps  then]  apart  both  from  Christian-t  and  MuaMil* 
mans.  This  population  is  in  some  places  organised  on  • 
tribal  basis,  and  along  tho  edge  of  tho  dceert  is  wnrlikf 
and  unruly.  But  it  has  no  ttort  of  collective  nAiiunalit.v. 
and  no  political  aspirations ;  nor,  except  in  tbe  Druse  nod 
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inita  region)*,  is  there  any  acute  religious  strife  be- 
reen  the  various  elements. 

The  Turka — for  this  is  the  only  name  by  which  one 
m  call  the  dominant  MuKritilnuin  raee,  exchiaivt*  of 
Kurd)*  and  Circaasiana — occupy  the  interior  of  Asia 
lor,  many  parta  of  the  coast,  and  (wme  parte  of  the 
igh  country  which  lies  between  Mesopotamia  and 
tussiuu  TranscaucHFiia,  and  which  is  best  d&'^cribed  as 
lenia.  Their  nunil>er  in  (|uile  uneortain.  fur  there  are 
<  etatistics :  and,  if  there  were,  Turkish  statistics  cannot 
trusted  ;  but  it  mast  amount  to  more  than  one  half  of 
L-  [lopulation  of  thcsti  mgions.  Some  of  Cheae  Turks 
jitaio  their  Central  Asian  habits  of  wandering  over  the 
country  witli  their  flocks  and  herds;  but  the  large 
majority  are  either  townsfolk  or  affriculturists.  indolent, 
Ltieur,  >suhini.s8ive  people,  with  little  ethicjition  and  still 
w«r  aspirations.  A*  we  find  them  now,  ihey  are  a 
lixtnre  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country — Hellonised 
ider  tile  successors  of  Alexander,  Horminiwd  (to  some 
jht  extent)  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  finally 
?lnmised  (if  the  expression  be  permissible)  under  the 
Seljuk  and  Ottoman  siiltHns — with  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Central  Asia  who  flowed  in  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fift'Oenth  century.  Though  the  percentage  of  genuine 
Turkman  blood  may  not  bo  large,  they  hare  adopted 
Fiomo  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  the  pastoral  races  of 
Tumn.  Th(!M>  mnnot  l>e  bettc^r  dt^cribed  than  in  the 
words  of  *  Odysseu.V  who,  with  the  instinct  of  a  philo- 
sophic travellor,  finds  in  the  character  and  idefts  of  the 
individual  Turk  the  explanation  of  the  history  and 
political  condition  of  the  race.  His  nnnlysis  is  not  only 
^le«r  and  vivacious;  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: — 

"  '  Perhaps  ouo  Fact  which  lies  ut  the  root  of  »1!  the  actions 
of  the  Turk",  siraall  and  Rtuat,  is  that  they  are  by  nature 
nonuidx.  It  iti  thuir  custom  to  oniniiiL'iit  the  walls  ol'  tlieir 
hou-')»i  with  tt!XtH  instead  of  pic-tun>H,  nnd,  if  they  quoted 
from  lliL*  Bihlc  iustesd  of  the  Koi-au,  no  words  would  better 
—characterise  their  manner  of  life  than,  "Uere  have  we  no 
^pontiouJnir  city."  Both  In  the  town  aud  lu  the  eouutry  they 
(^haoRo  tlicir  dwclUnKt:  ivith  extreme  facility,  and  think  it 
rather  ^iti-ange  t«  remain  long  in  the  smmc  iibotle.  The  very 
asjwct  of  a  Turki^li  Uou^u  iH.fitiK  to  indicate  that  it  in  not 
itendcd    as  a  perauiDent  residence.     The    ground  floor  la 
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Senei-ally  tM:cupt€Kl  by  stables  and  stores.     From  this  a 
case,  oft«D  merely  a  ladder,  loads  to  nn  apper  storey, 
consUtins  of  a  long  pasHaK^  from  which  open  sovenkl 
the  «atituioos  to  which  ore  closed  by  curtainn,  not  by  duon. 
There  are  probably  holes  in  the  planJung  of  th«  pafleages,  tai 
.■«ptdei-s'  wcbd  and  swallows'  ucsta  iu  the  rafters.     The  rosM 
thumM-'lvfs,   howt'vyr.  are  generally  wrupulously  clean,  bu 
bare  aud  uafuruiuhed.  .  .  .  The  general  impression  left  oa* 
European  is  that  a  party  of  tnivelleni  have  oocujM«d  nn  oU 
bam  and  naid,  "  Lot  ua  make  the  place  clean  ooough  Co 
in;  [t'fl  nn  use  tnlcing  any  more  trniiblR  about  it.     We 
pruhnbly  be  off  again  iu  a  wc-ek  "... 

*Tlie  Hame  thing  may  be  witnessed  in  a  more  Btrikiog  fc 
at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  YUdiz.  I  liave  »«eu  a  number  of 
secretaries  and  offiuiaU  wurkinft  in  a  room  decked  with  rat 
plush  and  the  ordinary  fiuuiUire  of  European  palaces.  Sow 
were  sitting  curled  up  in  armchairs,  with  their  inkpote  polari 
perilously  on  thu  iinuM,  the  idea  of  having  a  writiusr-uUr 
never  hayiuft  come  mto  their  head».  Some  were  squatting  cm 
tho  floor,  eating  with  their  flngent  off  broad  dishee  plaead  am 
» low  table.  One  was  taking  a  sicHta  in  the  comer.  Nothing 
could  have  more  vividly  stigg<>st4Mi  tlio  idea  of  a  ijarty  of  t«iit- 
dwellerii  who  bad  fniiddpnly  occupied  n  European  house,  uitl 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  use  it. 

'It  is  not  only  in  imch  details  that  thin  characteristic 
occurs,  but  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  atato.  The  Tnrto 
certainly  resent  the  diHmiimlM.'rmcnl  of  their  Empire,  bat  not 
in  the  »cu»G  in  wlui.'h  the  French  i-e^ut  the  conqueet  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  Germany.  ...  Am  moou  n.!^  a  province  pames  under 
another  goverumeut,  the  Turk  finds  it  the  motit  natural  tiuog 
in  the  world  to  leave  it  and  go  somewhere  elite.  In  the  sum 
spirit  he  talks  quite  complacently  of  leaving  Comrtanlinoiifc 
some  day ;  he  will  go  over  t«  Asia  and  find  autJtber  capital.' . .. 

We  might  continue  these  quotations  indefinitely ;  ll^| 
we  have  only  ><pacc  for  one  othor  extract,  which  coucIaiwP^ 
theuuthor's  subtle  atialynis  of  the  Tm-kish  cliHracten— 

^  In  induHtry,  boneety  and  truthfulness  the  country  Turk 
JWunlly  comiMirc^  favourably  with  bin  Christian  neigbbniu^. 
•nd  may  be  tntnted  implicitly  when  he  lin^  given  bU  ivonl. 
Aloflt  that  one  muint  add  another  salient  chAnKrt«riatic — hb 
extruordinary  stupidity,  or  ratber  the  extraordinary  Ihuila- 
tioa  of  his  knowledge  and  interests.  Even  this  exprooaioa  it 
nut  quit«  accurate,  for  the  Turk  has  no  interests  in  our  »iw» 
of  the  word.  Few  things  throw  a  more  instructive  light  ou 
tile  chanwter  of  u  nation  than  an  examination  of  tfae  fatoM 
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Ihlch    CAtinot   be  «xpr06SP<)    In    tlieir   langnngre.      Xow   tlio 
irldah  Ianfninf;e,  ooptnu!*  rn  it  i»,  rontA:in.<4  no  lyjuivaleiit  for 
itvroBtitig."  . .  .  Porhapt*  I  ought  to  alhxlo  U>  iinothor  eimiiic- 
trifltic  of  the  Turk — hli^  Ifi7.in(»H.     In  some  ways  the  popular 
iropi-uu  klca  uf  Oriontu)  indt^lcnce  b  imjust;  for  the  Turk, 
a  (lefuutnt.  in  the  most  laborious  and  induMtrioiiM  uf  men, 
id  aa  u  suKltLT  tbu  nioitt  uutvrprisiug.     But  ciearly  many  of 
ie  qualitits  which  we  have  already  reviewyd  tend  to  pruduc« 
iDurtiii.     The  Turk  b  tou  proud  to  do  inauy  tliiuK^,  too  stupid 

(do  others.     HU  religion — uf  wliidi  more  anon^im.'id«tt*)»  a 
talUm  which  leads  to  a  tionviction  that  effort  Is  uselees. 
It  perhap.4  what  give«  more  than  auything  else  the  impree- 
m  thAt  the  Turk  Is  fundamentally  indolent  is  the  fact  that 
kII  his  recreations  consist  of  repose.    When  the  nomad  haltu 
doee  not  whtli  to  ^ing,  or  dance,  or  distract  himself  with 
tee  ftft«r  the  Buropoan  fa«hiou,  but  merely  to  reet  quiotly. 
^  has  a  power  of  sitting  still,  doing  nothing,  and  wanting  to 
notiiing,  which   soenis  to  utt  animal    rather  than  human. 
[is  idea,  of  blis-n — what  he  obIIb  keif— in  to  recline  in  the  shade, 
inking  and  listening  to  the  soothing  murmur  of  niuoing 
water '  (pp.  01  sgq.). 

H  TlieHe  BxtrartA,  which  we  liave  not-feared  to  mako 
^p>Dg  because  we  know  few  other  booka  in  which  so  just 
^ui  imprcttsioii  of  the  Turk  is  convoyed  (though  ihoso  of 
ProfeHBor  W.  M.  K*imeny  well  deserve  to  be  studied  in 
the  same  connexion),  explain  the  nionil  and  w)cial  facts 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  helplessness  dind  hopeless- 
ness of  the  Turkieh  Govenimont.  Tho  Titrks  do  not 
institute  a  imtiouul  slate  iu  tht>  European  itenKe  of  the 
srm.  They  are,  tut  was  obser\-od  by  Mr  Freeman  long 
50,  an  anny  of  occupation,  dwellintr  in  a  country  which 
have  conquorwl,  but  with  which  they  have  not 
luncntly  iduitliQed  themsolvcs,  ruling  over  itubject^ 
roce-s  which  may  in  time  rine  up  against  and  expel  them. 
They  are  not  only  splendid  fljihters,  valiant,  pationt, 
and  adiotrably  susceptible  of  discipline,  though  savage 
when  roused  by  fannticiMfn ;  thoy  ai*e  also  kindly, 
laborious,  temperate,  hospitable.  But  their  primitivu 
virtues  yield  immediately  to  temptation  when  thoy  are 
placed  in  any  jmsition  of  power,  and  they  seem  quite 
Incapable  of  assimilating  any  but  the  wor^t  features  of 
Kuropcan  civilisation.  Moreover  they  are  ph3nn(!ally  a 
decaying;  rac«.  Polygamy  and  other  vices  which  it  is 
Vol.  105.— iVo.  390.  2  s 
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needleaa  to  dwell  upon  bave  8apped  their  xrigonr; 
their  QumberH  seem  to  decline.  When  tbo  Saltan ! 
Marodonin,  they  \%ill  soon  bo«omo  an  im^i^ificaiit  olomnt 
iu  Europe,  for  thoy  do  not  like  to  live  under  a  Christiu 
Gfbvonimont.  And  thoy  are  e^-erywhere  so  much  !«• 
prolific  than  their  Christian  neighbours  that  a  proifTV 
»dvo  chango  hi  the  proportion  of  Mussulmans  and  t'iri^ 
tiaus  must  he  expected,  even  in  the  jVniatic  pro\'hiai 
wbdre  th«  ChriBtinns  live  under  diRcoura^ng  condidon 
The  third  of  our  Muiwulman  mces  i«  tho  KiinJij 
They  dwell  along  the  eastern  fi-ontJor  of  the  Turl 
Empiru  iu  the  luountuin-hwd  which  stretches  all  the  vnij 
from  Ararat  in  tho  north  to  tho  hills  which  rise  betwea 
Baghdad  and  the  PerRian  border  iu  tho  south.  Tlioogli 
the  bulk  are  MuBsulniaiis,  there  are  (as  alrtuidy  oboerx-i 
80mo  Christiana,  Who,  for  political  purposes,  may  really  1 
claosed  with  the  Christian  Armenians,  and  imnio  Yaii 
or  so-called  I)eviI-worshipper»,  who  are  supposed 
preserve  ti-aces  of  the  dootrinea  that  umhI  to  be  known 
as  Manich£»m.  The  Kurds  are  a  rer>'  ancieut  peopln. 
Tlieir  luimo  appears  in  Assyrian  inscriptiona  as  Ganlu. 
Tho  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  fought  with  them  on 
M'ay  back  to  the  uoa — Xonophon  calls  them  Kardoct 
—in  the  fourth  century  B-c,  and  they  have  el 
wonderfully  little  in  the  course  of  Iweiiiy-two  contii 
Tliuy  an*  herilMiium,  warriors,  and  robbers,  groujM*d  k 
tribes  under  hereditary  chieftains,  spending  tboir  aui 
upon  tho  mountains  and  descending  at  the  approarh 
winter  into  the  vaUays,  where  they  like  to  livtr  at 
quarters  upon  the  less  martial  peasantry,  most  of  wfac 
being  Christians,  are  forbidden  to  possosB  arms.  Boi 
times  a  Kurdish  chief  claims  to  hold  a  few  villagcu  it 
sorb  of  vnasalage,  altrriintely  htvying  blackmail  u| 
them  or  raiding  them  in  the  way  familiar  to  ns  all  fr 
Scott's  descriptions  in  the  story  of  Rob  Roy. 
wander  out  over  tho  plaiun  a.x  far  as  Syria  and  Cflir 
What  the  number  of  the  Kurds  may  be,  nobody  kuol 
— figures  do  not  exist  in  Turkey,  except  when  inveol 
to  present  to  the  European  Powers — but  it  may 
million  and  a  half.*      They  are   a    hardy,  active 

•  Sir  Cluu-ltti  WlUton,  in  liLt  «dnitr»bl«  •  Haodbook  for  TmveUen  la  . 
Minor'  (Miirrfty),  p«UmAt4>»  thv  tnt«l  nmiib«rof  Kurds  In  I'urkMti, 
RDd  RuHSiAfi  t^nitorjr  »t  bi>t«ri>«n  two  niui  three  mlllloaM.  ct  wkoa 
dweUUig  i&Tarkey  c^iuiUWU ^tw  Ittrgc  mnjorit}-,  pratMbly  ], 54(1.0 
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n  good  deal  of  native  force,  made  for  better  things 
in  brij^andage  and  rruelty.  Tt  in  merely  the  love  of 
inder  that  makes  them  cruel,  for  they  are  lax  Mu.s8ul- 

and  acldoiu  fanuticol. 
The  two  Christian  i-aces  nuraemus  and  important 
joujfh  to  newt  diwK-riptlon — for  the  NestorianM  and  Joco* 
and  Maronites  may  be  posttcd  over — are  the  Greeks 
the  Armoniiins.  The  Greeks,  whom  the  Turks  call 
mi '  fPw/iawM),  are  not  nepesMarily  of  Hellenic  «toc;k ; 
iroluibly  most  of  those  -who  dwell  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
oro  not :  it  is  chiefly  in  tho  islands  that  one  finds  a 
race.  They  arp  deHt'endantj*  of  the  former  subjects 
tho  Kast  Roman  Empire,  who  for  the  most  part, 
>ug'h  not  universally,  have  continued  to  speak  Greek, 
id  to  rocogniso  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  their 
Iritual  head.  Along  the  western  and  southern  coasia  of 
kRia  Minor,  in  a  number  of  spots  along  the  north  coast, 
such  as  Sinopc  and  Trebizond,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
in  parts  of  Cappadmna  and  Pontun  in  the  interior,  one 
leetA  with  Greeks  established  fis  traders  and  artisans, 
ire  sparingly  tin  agrirulturist*!.  Those  who  dwell  in 
mountains  near  Kaisariyeh  constitute  a  particularly 
tive  and  industrious  group.  Tn  nimbleness  of  mind,  in 
lesire  for  knowledge,  in  commercial  aptitudes  of  every 
id,  thoy  are  far  superior  to  the  Turks.  Wore  thoy  as 
>lute  and  inde]M>ndent  in  character  as  thny  are  keen 
intellect,  they  might  before  now  have  gained  the  upper 
hand  of  the  Turkw,  who  have  often  iM'rn  obligod  to  use 

(heir  taIent-3  for  administrative  and  diplomatic  work. 
I  X^aiit  of  all  we  come  to  the  Amioninns,  with  whom  the 
Rioks  of  Ml*  Lynch  and  Lord  Percy  arc  chiefly  concerned. 
Thoy  appear  for  the  tirst  time  in  history  about  tho  eighth 
century  R,r.,  when  they  were  alrcjidy  in  their  proient 
its  round  Lake  Van,  and  where  they  seem  to  have 
kblitihod  their  first,  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  earlier 
le  of  a  people  for  whom  we  have  no  name,  but  who 
kve  left  ondtiring  records  o£  their  greatness  jn  the 
coneiform  inscriptions  on  the  rock  of  Van.  From  thai 
time  onward,  sometimes  as  dependent  on  the  rulers  of 
Persia  ur  uf  Parthia,  sometimes  as  an  independent  and, 
Hfc  certain  moments,  a  powerful  state,  they  played  a  con> 

■  *nrabl«  part  in  the  world.     ,lust  before  the   Emporur 
I       titntino  embraced  Christianity,  the  Armenian  mon- 
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arcbs  had  been  converted,  exposing  themselvee 
forth  to  II  inorc!  bitter  hostility  on  Iho  part  of  the  Brfr^ 
wot-tihippiu^  ^^u^uauid  kingo  of  Persia.  Sore  pressed,  flntt 
by  tliR  SiLswiniils  and  afterwardK  by  Kurx'tMsive  MuiutuliLmii 
dynasties,  the  kingdom  of  Old  or  Grea>t«r  Armenia  Hiudl; 
succumbed  iu  the  thirteenth  century ;  while  that  of  Uh 
so-L-allod  Le*isur  Armenia,  iu  tho  dilTiL-ult  mountaiu-eountrr 
north  of  the  Cilician  coast,  maintained  it«olf  tilt  the  iif- 
teenth.  Long  before  thai  time  Armenians  had  begun  to 
move  westward  ;  indeod  one  hears  of  some  who  had  riMsi 
to  high  poHta  in  tfae  Byzantine  ttervice  In  the  firat  half  n{ 
the  sixth  century.  When  their  nationitl  kingdonu 'W'M* 
destroyed,  a  largo  part  of  the  nation  dispersed  itself  o«r 
Asia  Minor  (as  wcU  as  south-eaetem  Europe),  where  tbaj 
now  ft>rm  nearly  one  Ihii-d  of  tho  urban  population, 
probably  outnuuiberiug  tho  Greeks  in  the  eastern  half  of 
that  i>eninKuta,  but  inferior  to  them  in  the  weiitem  and 
on  the  coasts.  In  these  dlstrictt^  they  are  all  townsfolk. 
artiiuiuM,  shopkeepert),  or  inurchuutt).  But  in  Armenia 
proper,  and  in  a  few  remote  valleys  of  the  Cilictan  moun- 
tains, they  are  cultivators  and  shepherds  or  herd«nn-i!. 
a  patient  and  iudustrioutt  people,  cleaving  to  their  ancioiiC 
waya  of  life,  and  having  little,  except  rcUgion,  physitig- 
nomy,  and  a.  certain  rubustness  of  character,  in  com- 
mon with  the  occidentalised  Armenians  of  Sta.mboui  or 
Smyrna. 

There  has  been  much  controversy,  somotinieti  taldiig^ 
sort  of  political  tinge,  over  the  qualitieH  and  meritM  of 
Armenian  race.  The  British  Turcophile  or  Russophol 
lias  thought  himself  bound  to  disparage  them;  w' 
those  whoso  sentiment  of  humanity  has  been  shocked  fay 
the  massacres  of  181)5,  and  those  whose  sympathy  with 
the  doctrine  of  natiounUty  has  appreciated  the  amaxiiiK 
tenacity  witli  which  the  Armenians  have  clung  to  th<^ 
Ghui'ch  and  their  ancient  iruditions,  have  uxiturtLlly  d 
upon  tho  more  attractive  features  of  Armenian  c 
ter.  Mr  Lynch,  who  has  studied  the  people  cnntfu 
both  in  Riusian  and  iu  TurkJsli  teiritory,  proiioun< 
H  judgment  which  we  believe  to  be  correct-  He  wri 
as  any  one  who  examines  hia  volumea  will  peroeivei  wi 
out  eitlier  religious  or  political  prepotisessions: — 

'  It  woulii  be  foil)'  to  exi^cct  that  the  Anneuiaiii*  i^hould 
have  sufT«red  Ui  character  by  the  menial  pursuita  which 
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boeu  coiwtroined  to  follow.    They  bavo  been  tftyaa  .  ,  . 

ploitwl  by  m<*B  most  often  their  inferiors  in  int«1lect.    One 

oiild  rathiT  wonilcr  tlutt  tboir  tlvfoct^  am  not  mure  pro- 

ced.     On  the  other  band,  they  arc  iK^ssesseiJ  of  virtuefi 

th  wliich  they  «to  suldoiu  crcditiHl.   Tliu  fact  that  in  Turkey 

ey  are  rif^omnsly  pret-lndeti  frc»ro  bearinp  arms  hau  diBiKwted 

iperflcifti  observers  to  petard  them  as  cowui-di*.     A  different 

Ipnu-nt  luij^bt  be  niet^M)  out  were  they  pltu-od  on  nn  equality 

this  nwppct  n'itb  their  enemies  tho  Kurds.     At  all  events, 

len  given  tho  ohanoo,  they  have  not  liocn  slow  to  display 

rtial  quaUlie.i  both  in  the  domain  of  the  hif^hcHt  ^tntU^y 

;H  in  that  of  pprsonal  prow&fs.     The  vitPtorious  eommander- 

-chief  for  Rub^ih.  iu  ber  AisiatEc  c»in|»iKn  of  1877.  was  an 

enian  from  the  domain  of  Lori — Lori^^  Melikoff.     In  tho 

e  cauipaificu  the  luust  brilUauC  guuerul  uf  division  tu  the 

>U8«ian  army  was  an  Armenian— Terfpultaeoff.  ...  If  I  were 

'ked  what  eliaraet^iristiex  diutiuiriiiflh  tho  Armenians  from 

itlicr  Orientals,  I  sliontd  lie  disiKMtefi  tit  lay  mnnt  !;tiYxw  on  a 

quality  known  in  populnr  «j>oei?Ii  as  grU.     It  is  this  quality  to 

,whifb  they  owe  their  preservation  aa  a  people,  and  they  »re 

t  Rnr|Hu<"0()  in  thie  regpoct  by  any  Kuropenn  nation.    Their 

telleetiial  eapac-ities  are  snpported  by  a  solid  foundation  of 

ehamet<>r,  and,  unlike  the  Greeks,  but  like  the  Germans,  their 

nature  i»  uvente  to  su|)erf!c-ial  metliods  ;  they  become  absorbed 

in  their  toski!  and  plumb  tbeai  dec*i>.  .  .  .  The«e  tendencies  aro 

naturaUy  aecompauied  by  fopethouglit  and  bulnnce ;  and  thoy 

i&ve  Kiveo   the  Armenian   hu^   pre-«iuinence   in  commercial 

'aim.     Ho  in  not  lens  clever  than  the  Greek ;    but  he  sees 

irther,  and,  althonKh  iiiR'Tii'iefi  with  the  jjetty  viee,H  of  atl 

rleutal  tmdon:,  the  ArmLmiiin  niercbant  isipiiek  tu  appreciate 

lo  advantageH  of  fair-deatin^t  when  they  are  siipRnsted  by 

lO  conditions  under  which  his  vocation  is  pur^med.' 


Kvery  one  is  awara  that,  in  oi-der  to  know  the  true 
chnractor  of  a  poople,  it  must  be  aoon  in  its  own  home, 
living  freely  iu  its  natural  RurroundingK.  The  unfavour- 
able estinmt^i  of  the  Armenian  ra^e,  whieh  has  so  often 
been  presentod  to  the  British  public,  has  l>eon  btised,  as  a 
rule,  on  experience  confined  to  maritime  towns,  or  to  the 
demoraliiiin^;  atmosphere  of  Constantinople.  Mr  Lynch 
knows  the  Armenians  at  homo: — 


■      'To  estimate  this  [leople  at  their  triie  worth  one  shonld 
study  them,  not  in  the  Levant,  with  it«  wideepreatl  eorniption, 
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most  succoosfully  ntlliaed  tho  iuterval  between.  Lhe   poriiid 
whnn  the  sword  of  Ritssia.  was  the  sword  of  tliu  deliverer  aiid 
tbiit  pi^seut-iliiy  period  wKen   the  priucipleH  wiiich   inspire 
her  nders  are  those  of  Panorthodosy  and  Panslavlgm.  .  .  .  U 
every  trade  and  in  evei-y  piDfeswion,  in  huHiness  and  in  this 
Oovcnuueut  aDrvic««,  the  Armenian  is  withotit  a  rival,  and  (n 
full  possession  of  tlie  field.     Fie  equips  tlio  postal  service  by 
wUioh  you  travel,  und  if  you  are  so  fortunate  ne  to  find  au  ion. 
the  landlord  will  be  an  Artneiiian,     Mo«t  of  the  viUages  iu 
whjfb   you  aojoura  aru  iiiiiabiteil   by  a    brawny   jVnnei 
peasantry.     In  tJie  tttwus,  if  the  loeal  governor  attavlies 
yum-  HtTvic'O  the  heiud  of  the  loual  police,  it  will  be  a  Htulw 
Armenian   in  Kussian  tuiiform,  who  will   find  you    either  a 
loilKine  or  ii  ^liudy  K^nlen  in  whik-li  to  erect  your  tents.    If 
you  remark  on  the  way  ftomw  well-built  e<Ufiee  which  aspires 
to  arehitetttural  da'^ign,  it  will  be  the  work  of  an  Armenian 
builder  from  Alcxaudropol.  .  .  .  The  oxccHent  wioe  which 
found  in  Erivan  \>*  miule  aec;urd!ng  to  the  newutt  methods 
an  ^Vi'uioiulan  ivho  hits  studied  for  two  years  in  Oeriuauy 
mu»t   mtxlBrii  appUaiiees  of   the  industry   lu   Eurupe, 
luonetary  tiunt^ctions  of  tbe  counto'  are  in   the  haada  of 
Amioi^n  Ijiiukeru,    The  skilled  workmen — jewoUors,  wai 
makers,  carpenters — are    ArmeniaiiH.      Kven    tbe    ill-ntiu: 
officer  of  mouute<:l  frontier  (H)Ut«e,  whoso  lon^  assoclattOD  wi 
Uie  wilder  elements— Kurds  and   robbers  of  sinoll  and   laqie 
dc^roo — hftsi  lent  him  the  appearanee  of  a  ehief  of  brifiran 
mil  beur,  not  mu(-h  to  its  honour,  au  .iVrineutan  name.  . 
The  Armenian  has  edged  out  the  Russian,  and  if  peace  w< 
allowed  her  conquestK  unhiuderod.  be  would  ultimately  rule 
the  land."     (Vol.  i,  pp.  487,468.) 

This  description  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  sue 
competent  obser^-era  iw  Mr  Tozer  and  Sir  CbarlcB  WjIbob 
The  Armenians  are  the  strongest  race  in  Westom 
stronger  than  the  Persians  or  Turks,  stronger  than 
Rueaiant*.  Btrouger  than  the  Greeks.  They  are  not  i>oetical 
or  artistic  but  they  have  tenacity,  endurance,  solidity  o^^ 
intellect.  They  have  shown  an  extraordiiiarj'  capoeit^H 
for  re\"ival  after  apparently  overwliehuing  disasters,  like 
the  maiiiiairros  und  the  famine  of  18Uo~ti.  Their  weakt 
point  is  the  tendency  to  dissenfiiou  and  self-seekiiiK, 
tendency  revealed  in  their  earlier  history,  before  tht-y  lit 
contracted  the  faulU  of  n  Hubjuct- people.  But  thust!  fnulu 
did  not  prevent  them  from  .displacing,  seven  years  a> 
»  ioyalty  to  their  faith  which  recalls  the  first  uenturiee 
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iristianily.    Thousands  pcriahixi  as  martyra  when  they 
rere  oSercd  their  lives  on  condition  of  accepting  lalam. 

Tliw  sketch  mny  help  to  convny  to  th«  reader  how 
implicated  is  the  pi-oblom  which  Asiatic  Turkey  present**, 
verall  thouurthum  puriof  lU  that  ia.overywlicro  except 
Arabic-speiikin^f  countries,  there  are  at  least  two,  and 
most  »li«trict-s  throe,  quite  distinct  peoples,  diRerent  in 
och  and  hahite  and  liOHtile  in  relig^iou,  dwelling  upon 
e  HHine  ground  yet  without  intermingling.  Kotwoen 
rkit  and  Chrietians  there  is  of  course  no  intermapriage 
.d  very  little  social  inteiTourse.  Between  Greeks  and 
eniann  there  is  almo-st  aa  little,  for,  iliough  the  only 
eological  divergence  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Arme- 
Church  has  never  oecopted  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
Chalcedun — whether  nhv  funnally  rejected  them  has 
matter  oC  dispute  * — the  two  Churchee  stand  aloof 
ni  one  another  very  much  like  Protestants  and  Roman 
tliolics  m  LHsIlt;  and  the  two  races  daein  uno  another 
ion».  and  suspect  one  another  as  certain  rivals  and  pro- 
blo  enomicM.  None  of  thc-«c  raccH  is  entitled  to  bo 
ed  the  people  of  the  country,  taking  the  country  aa  a 
whole.  Turks  are  more  numerous  in  some  places.  Greeks 
in  others.  Armenians  in  othem  iigain.  None  has  any  local 
organisation.  The  petty  chieftains,  caUeil  tlie  Derebeys, 
.who  const)tut<'d  a  sort,  of  nristocrncy  nmon^  the  AfusKuU 
mans  a  century  ago.  have  disappnared  or  lost  their  power. 
The  Grcokii  and  Armeniana  have  no  leaders  except  the 
ptiesta  of  their  cuinmunitieH,  seldom  educated  or  ener- 
getic men ;  but  they  an;  bettor  oif  than  the  Turks  in  so  far 
that  ea4:b  reli}(ion  posKCMses  n  loose  oi'ganiHiition  an  a 
eommonity  under  ite  Patriarch,  which  aasitnilateo  it  to  a 
nation.  The  ponstitation  of  the  Gw^rian  Armenians, 
panted  by  the  SuUjlii  in  18G2.  i^  printed  in  the  ap[>endi7C 
to  Mr  Lynch'M  second  volume-.  It  creates  a  kind  of  National 
embly  (as  well  as  various  provincial  aasembHtw)  in 
■which  questions  afFoctiug  the  welfare  of  the  AmieninnB.^ 
are  diacuMsod,  imd  by  which  rcprewuntutionii  have  fi-oini 
o  to  time  been  made  to  the  tiultan.  Theae  repreaenta- 
are  of  eoursa  seldom  regarded ;  but  the  existence  of 


*  Mr  l.fncb,  quoting  ihn  Utamed  Anumnian  wriUr,  Tw-Mlkclcjin,  thlnki. 

dear  Uuit  th«  GwgorUn  Church  did,  and  doea  «tUl,  r^ect  the  decroqSi 

'M  Chalcedon.'    (Vol.  I,  p.  318.) 
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jin  orgiitiiHiition,  if  it  doeH  not  niili)^ic  tbo  soffi 
of  the  Armenians  throughout  the  country,  hiw 
maintain  n  fixthle   conKriouHnesa  of  nntional  life  ftBWOf 
thorn.    Sinco  1802  tho  Crenernl  Asi^embly  )m«  not  met,  mi 
tho  constitution  has  boon  virtually  in  nl>eyiinr<». 

So  far,  tho  problem    of  A-sititic   Turkey   bears 
reaemblanoe  to  that  which  proscuta  itself  to  tho 
ill  thoBA  partR  of  Intlia  when*  Hindu>4  and  Muhh 
dwell  together  on  the  siinio  ground,  interspenicd  bat 
commingled,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  bo  rouaed  Is 
Btrife  by  reHgioUH  ptimtion.     Tho  English  In  India  suoeeoj 
in  maintaining  peac*?,  and  in  providing  nn  efficient  ti- 
miniHtmtion,  l^t,  because  they  ai*o  impartial  as  betWMi 
liindu!)  and  Muasulmans,  standing  for  apart  from  both; 
and  Ke(!ondly,  1k!cvlus»  they  uro  a  cnnlised    peoplt*,  who 
bring,    not  only    their  western    energy,    but    also  thdr 
werttorn  ideoH  of  justice  and  o(Iiciem;y  to  a  Ciiuntry  w 
till  they  appeared,  knew  very  little  of  either.     But 
Turks    are    intellRC-tuully    inferior    to   their    Greek 
Armeuiaii  subjects,    Thoy  have  no  talent  for  admi: 
tration,  which,  indeed,  moans  to  them  nothing  but  op; 
tunitieH  for  Uixatinn,  extortion,  and  liribei-y.     Of  j' 
as  between  Mussulmans  and  unbelievers,  they  hatt% 
couitm,  no  idtvt,  for  MuNHulinans  luid  unbelievers  beloof; 
to  wholly  difiFerent  (rategoried — the  one  naturally  ruli 
the  other  naturally  Kuhjects.    Tho  simplest  iUustrution 
the  gulf  which  separates  these  categories  is  to  be  fo 
in  tho  fact  that,  according  to  tho  Sacred  Law  of 
the  evidence  of  a  Christian  is  not  valid  against  a  Hi 
man ;  and,  as  a  nrntt^er  of  fact,  a  Mussulnian  im  n 
the  exceedingly  i-are  exceptions  aro  only  suflici«nt  lo 
tho  generality  of  tho  rule — put  to  death  for  the  murder 
of  a  Cluistian,  even  when  the  ChriKtian  U  the  subject  of 
one  of  tlie  great  European  Powei-s.     Accoi-dingly,  both 
the  charactori  sties  which  enable  tho  English  Govomnwni 
to  succeed  in  India  are  wonting  to  tho  Ottoman  Got< 
mentin  Turkey.     It  is  uncivilised  and  it  is  partisan, 
barbarous  in  its  methods  and  stupid  in  its  applicntioa 
them,  a  govommout    infinitely  inferior  to   that  of 
European  state,  and  fit  only  to  be  clfutsed  with  the  govonh 
ment^  of  Morocco  or  Korea, 

Nor  does  the  partiolity  shown  by  the  Turkish 
nient  to  Mussulmans  imply  that  Mus-sulnuLp  subjag 
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tbtitaiitioUy  lietter  ofT  than  ChristJaas.    They  aro  not, 
[ntleecl,  sul>ject  to  quite  mo  many  pemonal  outraj^es,  and 
>ffence8  against  them  do  not  so  invariably  go  unpunished, 
>at  thoy  aro  robbed  "with  just  m*  littlo  compunction,  and 
hey  have  no  sucli  eliaut-o  of  foreign  intervoutiou  on  their 
jhalf  as  the  Christians  ooca^lunally  profited  by,  until  the 
iveula  of  1805-0  had  relieved  the  Suttan  from  any  fear 
it  the  westora  Powoi*s.     Patient  as  the  MustmhnauB  are, 
ind  great  aa  in  the  reverence  they  bear  to  tiie  HOvereign 
rho,  whether  ho  bo  Legitimate  Khalif  or  not,  does  actti- 
ly  stand  at  the  head  of  Islam,  they  would  doubtloes 
iKavQ  long  ago  broken  out  into  rebellion,  but  for  the  fact 
that   their  BUHpirion    it   primarily  directed    against   the 
[Chrifltians  who    Uve    among  them,  and    that  a   revolt 
againi^t  the  Sultan  would    mean  the   loss  of  thoir  pre- 
.dominance.     Ah  it  in,  there  have  l>e«n  uf  late  yearn  move- 
lenta  among  the  more  educated  clasa  of  Mussulmana 
i^hich   have  gravely  alarmetl  the  Sultan.     The  Young 
iTurkieh  party,  though  it  has  very  few  adherents  in  the 
iroiinnces,   in  a  diwiuioting  tilgn   of    the   times.      Quito 
"recently  a  congresa  of  so-called  Turkish  reformers  was 
held  in  Paris,  which  exhibited  the  new  and  interesting  pbo- 
nonienon  of  a    rtipprocfunnent  between   MuKMulnian   and 
^Christian  malcontents.     A  number  of  Armenians — thei'o 
■are  largo  Armenian  colonics   in   France,  who  seem  at 
'     proBC-nt  more  politically  active  than   the  Armenians   of 
I     Knginnd  or  nf  the  I'nited   HtaUrs — oxprtwscd  their  r*ym- 
■pathy  and  their  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Turkish  re- 
-forming party,  while  reserving  their  own  special  rights 
I     (whatever  thedo  may  be  woi-th)  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
KBoth  parties  agreed — and  it  m  a  thing  which  (as  Lord 
^Percy  observes)  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten — that  the 
Mussulmans  have  their  gnevanoes  as  well  as  the  Christiaiiti, 
and  that  any  athrnipt^  at  rt^form  ought  to  Iki  made  in  the 

•  interests  of  both  sections  of  the  population. 
Intellectually  barren  and  limited  as  the  pure  Turkish 
stock   is.  and  unfit  for  administration  as  it  has  uMually 
shown  itself,  the  faults  of  Turkish  government  are  not 
to  be  wholly  charged  upon  any  inferiority  of  the  Mussul- 
^man  population.     These  faults  are  due  partly  to  feature.s 
Huf  their  religion,  partly  to  the  system  and  the  traditions 
~  which  the  Ooveniment  has  formed,  and  which  it-s  jealousy 
id  haired  of  Kurop«  forbid  It  to  shake  off,    Th«re  in 
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talont  among  the  Mussulman  poptilation  which  i 
dorntopo  undnr  bettor  ronditions.     There  nre  good  m«a, 
oapable,  honest  men,  even  among  the  Valid  (uid  Muti»- 
Barifi^  whom  the  Sulton  sends  to  squeeze  bis  provtoci»l 
subjecU.     But  unfurtuoately  the  good  gcn'emor  in  □•m 
allowed  a  free  hand,  never  Hiipported  when  ho  seela  la 
establish  order  and   dispense  justice,  never   valued  for 
anything  but  tho  amount  of  money  he  is  able  to  nute 
for  the  IwneHt  of  the  contral  (iovemniont.      He  is  vsaaDj 
■"ecalled  after  «  »hort  t-enit  of  olGc« ;  and  such  refonns  as 
he  haseffoctod  arc  lost  nndern  laKyordishonoetsuccoesor. 
The  habits  of   corruption    have  been    engrained    in  tl» 
Turkish  adminiHtTatinn  by  many  (xmturies  of  unbroken 
usago.     Snob  tthangoH  ns  have  boon  made  of  recent  y 
have  done  nothing  to  eure  them.     The  Goverumeut  is 
moiv  centralised  now  than  it  ivaa  8event>*  ycutcs  ago ;  bat 
it  it)  only  the  vices  and  not  the  mcrita  of  European  bufMU* 
orm'y  that  havti  Iwen  repi-odin-od. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan — an  abler 
more  active,  but  «Iho  a  moi-e  timid  and  t^iuspicioud  ni. 
than  his  last  two  predere«sora — a  now  element  had  coi 
into  tho  Govomment-,  that  of  espionage  and  Hecrt<t  dent: 
elation.  Not  tmly  Constantinople,  hut  other  imports 
cities  are  full  of  spies  who  sunxjund  all  high  ofHd. 
and  hU  persons  of  note,  wateliing  their  action,  and  piw- 
pared  to  i-eport  or  to  jiervert  their  wordw.  Nobody  fa 
safe;  everybody  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  anil 
distrust.  The  spy.  to  jnsti^  his  <ixi«tonco  and  earn  hii 
pay,  is  obliged  to  invent  if  he  has  aothiug  real  to  seiul 
to  hiH  employer.  Innocence  in  no  protection, 
and  caution  may  themselves  expo«e  a  man  t«  wuspirr 
Those  things  recur  from  lime  to  time  under  dcsyn 
governments.  The  acroiint  which  Procopins  gtvea  of 
spy-system  at  Constantinople  during  the  Kixth  ce 
8uit«  very  well  the  phenomena  of  Constantinople  to-da; 

It  is  to  the  morbid  1  t»rr<ir  which  dominates  the  proM>! 
ruler  of  Turkey  that  the  Anuenian  massacres  of  1 
were  chiefly  duo.  Nothing  is  80  cruel  tut  fear.  The  SnltanV 
mind  was  filled  with  exaggerated  t^ew  of  revolutionary 
plots ;  and,  believing  that  emissaries  from  Transcaarama 
and  Weetem  Europe  were  every  whore  ruuning  the  Am 
ninns  to  robcIUon,  he  encouraged  the  ofliciala  tu 
harsher  and  liaridier  nieasureH,  even  where  no  wtdOOOQ 
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any  eonspiracj-  existed.  The  English  Gorernment  remon- 
Htrfit4>d,  hilt  no  action  wns  t«kon  by  Europe ;  nnd  the 
Sultan  pere«^ived  that  the  aiguatoriL>?i  of  the  Treaty  uf 
Berlin  were  not  likely  to  give  him  trouble.  The  mai^eacre 
of  SaHun  in  ISfrl  w(ts  followed  in  1895  and  189(i  by 
raassaeres  far  more  extensive,  which  were  evidently 
curriod  out  upon  a  plan  cai-efully  preorrangeil.  The 
evidence  contained  in  the  BJue-books  leaver  no  doubt 
of  the  complicity  of  Abdul  Hamid  himself ;  nnd  the 
repreMt'ntutivu  of  the  Hritiith  Forcnj^n  Oflice,  in  one  »»f 
the  debates  which  aros<*  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject,  went  o^  far  us  diplomatic  usage  permitted 
in  atatiug  this  fact.  When  the»e  atruciouK  evcntH  went 
on  unpunished  month  after  month  throuffh  the  aut-unm 
of  1895,  it  became  plain  that  the  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Armenian  Chrifltinns  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  aaa  well  an  those  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convnntion  of  1878,  were  practically  dejul ;  and  the  Sultan 
perceive*!  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  European 
intervention. 

The  obt4*>rv«tions  of  '  Odysseuj* '  {in  the  cliHpt<-'r  on  the 
Armenians)  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  massacres  are 
acute  and  judicious,  save  in  no  far  as  they  nmy  seem  to 
convey  that  the  American  miMHionariuM  Jind  the  friendH 
of  Armenia  in  England  either  expected  any  reforms  from 
the  Turkiah  Govcmniont  or  gave  any  oncoumgenient  to 
revoluttouar>'  schumes.  On  the  contrary,  thvy  appealed 
to  the  British  tiovemment,  basing  their  appeJil  on  the 
Treat>'  of  Berlin  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention ;  and 
they  did  ovorj-thing  in  their  power  to  denounce  eoii- 
Bpii-aeies  or  attempta  at  rebellion,  knowing  how  fruitlesH 
theflo  muflt  prove.  '  (>d>-880UH  '  obsorveH  with  truth  that 
the  British  Gnvernment  had  not  fnrnvilly  promised 
reforms  to  the  ERstem  Christiana;  hut  it  had  caused 
tfao  Treaty  of  San  Stefauo,  in  which  the  Turku  hiul 
promised  iiuseia  that  they  would  treat  the  ^\j-meaiam) 
better,  to  he  tiuperseded  'by  thu  Treaty  uf  Berlin,  and 
having  withdrawn  the  protection  wliich  Bussia  had 
undortukon,  might  well  aeom  bound  to  i>tovido  other 
protection  in  ibi  plfiCf>. 

None  of  the  European  Powent  can  be  oleared  from  the 
ivproach  of  having  looked  on  while  muocent  Christianas, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  to  n  hundred  thouiiand,  vrere  done  to 
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death.  But  the  chief  responsibility  lies  with  Ruskui,*) 
under  the  fcuidiiuno  of  Priiice  Lobanoff,  repeatedly  icInH^ 
to  join  in  any  attempt  to  stop  the  massacres,  p<aX6Ht 
fonvftrd  various  pretexts  whoso  flim-sincss  nonfl  know* 
well  a«  Prince  Lolwinoff  hiimielf.  The  oxpUiuution  o(  b 
conduct  usually  given  in  that  he  dojiirtni  t*>  bring  TuAfj 
more  than  ever  under  the  winf;  of  RuH«ia,  by  pwatng  • 
the  pixttector  of  cho Turks  and  making  thoni  odious  inl 
aight  uf  Eiiglikud :  but  it  is  iiino  to  be  uolud  thttt  Rv 
Btateameu,  who  dislike  the  rapid  progress  and  the  natic 
spirit  of  their  Armeninn  Rubjix-tw  in  TriLnneauoaata, 
credited  with  a  willingness  to  see  the  Armeniaoii  ot 
Turkey  so  wiuikcncd  thut  they  may  be  unable  to  joia 
hi  forming  an  xVrmenian  nation.  This  in  a  callous  rifv. 
but  not  more  callous  and  cynical  than  tho  whole  attitodL' 
which  Prince  LobanufT  assumed. 

The  failure  of  the  iiuropean  Powers  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  Kastem  ChristianR  in  1895-6  marks  i 
monientoua  stage  in  the  slow  evolution  of  the  Gsftcn 
Question.  It  wa»  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  whkh 
brought  about  the  Crimean  War,  the  policy  of  trying;  lo 
sustain  the  Turkish  Government  by  inducing  it  to  reform 
its  ways.  That  policy  had  been  revived  by  Engtand  in 
1878 ;  but,  aft«r  the  events  of  189o-C,  it  is  scarcely  poasiUr 
tlmt  any  British  Government  can  again  entertain  ho| 
such  na  those  which  appear  in  the  Anglo-Turklah  Com 
iton,  or  utionipt  lu  save  a  Hullan  from  tho  cont^eqi 
of  hiH  own  misdeeds.  In  fact,  it  in  well  understood 
since  1806,  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Turks  or  to  induce  them  to  adopt  wiser  oounea 
*£phraim  ia  joined  to  his  idoU:  lot  him  alono.' 

We  may  ac(H)rdingly,  in  considering  the  future  of  the 
country,  eliminate  all  ideas  of  reforms  to  be  carried  oot 
at  tho  instance,  and  under  the  oncouragcntont,  either  of 
England  or  of  any  other  western  Power.  Wo  most 
n«8ume  that  the  government  will  continue  to  be  sal> 
stantially  what  it  is  now,  possibly  less  harsh  or  leai 
vexatious  under  a  more  indolent  or  lees  suspicious 
monarch,  but  no  better  in  ossentJols.  It  will  be  « 
government  of  rapine  and  extortion ;  a  govemment 
which  does  nothing  for  its  subjecta  and  takes  from  them 
all  it  can  Bquee7e  out  of  tJiom;  a  govornmout  under  which 
nearly  every  official  and  every  judge  con  be  bought;  a 
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jvBmment  which  will  ffrant  concessions  to  the  syndicate 

it  ran  apply  mo^t  pressure  from  Honie  otht-^r  Htnttt  »ud 

in   offer   tlio  largest  bribe;  a  governmont  which  will 

low  iU  costly  warshipB  to  perish  of  rot  and  runt,  as* 

le  fleet  purchased  some  years  ago    perished,  and  will 

ire  it(i  Huldiors   unpaid  and    ibi  forlxutUMw  unprovided 

rith  guns  and  ammunition.    Wp  mu«t  further  an-sume  that 

la  population  will  coutinue  to  diminish,  as  the  Armeniaiin 

diminishing  under  robbury  find  ntarvntion,  with  an 

sional   massacre,  while  the    Mussulmans  are  dimin- 

ihing    from    pernicious    ways    of    life    and    under    the 

Bpressing  influences  of  au  abominable  government. 

Why,  it  may  Im  lutkod,  doen  mich  u  government  go  on 

iving?    Why  hua  not  the  weiiknesw  bom  of  its  oy?n  vices 

ired  it  long  ago  out  of  the  way  ?    Why  is  the  natural 

lor  of    things  suspended,  that    natural   order  under 

rhich   bad   govemmentfl   perish   because  their  Bubjects 

ite    them,    and    becjuwe    they    are    unable    to   defend 

lemselves?     There  have  been  many  bad  govemmenta, 

>eciaUy  in  the  Bant,  and  they  have  nearly  all  either 

inished  or  been  transformed  hy  the  infusion  of  some 

jw    reiuvigorating    force.      Bad    govermnents    uKually 

le    to    their   end    in    one   of   two   ways;    either   by 

>meBtic    insurrection,    which    perhaps    brings    a    new 

9ty  to  the  throne,  or  substitutes  a    republic  for  a 

ranny ;    or   else    by    foreign   conijueMt,    Nome   stronger 

fwor  subjugating  the  nation  as  well  as  expunging  or 

lediatising  the  royal  house.    ThoM  causes  have  already 

largely  on  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  lejiHt  in  Europe, 

id  it   is   by  their  combined    operation  that  the  Turks 

bTO  lost  the  bulk  of  their  European  dominions.    Tho 

Jreek-M,     tho     Servians,     the     Heneegovinians,    and     tho 

tulgarians  KueeejiNively  rebelled;   and  in  all  thene  c-axes 

le  or  more   European   Powers  stepped  in  and  either 

atsblishcd   the  rebels  as  a  now  state  or  annexed  the 

srritory    which    they   inhabited.      The  Hultan    lia»  now 

Nothing  left  in  Eui-ope  (if  we  except  a  small  territory 

>rth  of  the  I'ropontis)  save  Albania,  which  is  virtually 

lependent,    because    ho    exerts    no   authority   over  its 

srce    mountaineers,  and    Macedonia,  which  is  seething 

rith    insurrection,  and  kept  in  some  sort,  of  order  only 

the  incessant  pressure  of  Anstrin  upon  the  Borvinns 

id  of  RuHsia  upon  tho  Bulgarlnntt,  both  Powers  wishing 
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lumn  will  jynxt  to  new  rulers.    Will  this  come  to  paM  by 
iurrectioD  or  by  foreign  conquest?     So  far,  reforming 
povolutionary  movcments^for  thoro  has  beon  nothing 
ipruavhing  an    ioAurreotion— have  pn)ducod  only  mas- 
:reB  and  represaion ;   nor   is  there  any  likelihood  that 
Greekfl  or  Armeuiona  could  tuke  up  unus  with  the 
prospect  of   Hurcei^K.      Kven    if  an    iusurrection  be 
ippntied  KucoesHful.  whnt  sort  of  n«iw  politicaj  community 
lold  it  create  ?     Tlie  Musi^ulmaus  have  been  too  lent; 
Eustomed  to  superiority  to  become  fellow-citizens  with 
ska  or  Armenians  in  iiny  conHtitutioniil  govoriiniont, 
ie  no  large  area  of  Asia  Minor  where  the  Greekn 
in  such  a  m&jority  an  tu  unable  them  to  set  up  a 
jveriiiuent  conducted   on  European    lineH,  even  eueh  a 
jveminent  as  those  of  the  Hellenic  kinf^dom  :ind  Bul- 
ria.     Nor  is  there  auy  region  in  which  the  Ai'menians 
strong  enough,  aa  against  either  the  Kurds  or  the 
■r  MuBMulnMUiM,  tu   mark    it   out  aa  the  seat  of  an 
lenian  principality  or  kingdom.      Mr  Lynch  ostiimittw 
population  of  the  Armenian  plateau  at  362,000  Chris- 
inns.  412.000  Turku,  410.0(M1  Kurds;  and  the  Kurds  are 
ir  too  turbulent,  their  countiy  far  too  difficult-,  to  give 
3pe  thjit  tJiey  (Miuld  he  reduced  to  peace  oxcQ))t  by  a 
>ng  hand.    Accordingly  tho  various  plans  ■which  English 
or    Anioriean    aynipjithy   with    tho    misfortunos    of    the 
Axmeniun  ChriMtJan-s  han  Huggettted  have  always  pointed 
to  the  creation  of  a  large  administrative  province  under 
a.  governor  named   by  tho  European   Powers  and  not 
removable  by  the  Sultan,  who    might   use  the  revenues 
jd  hiH  provinoo  in  mtiint^iining  a  force  strong  enough  to 
^Bep  the  Kurds  in  check,  and   to  enable  the  peaceful 
^■ussulnians  and  Christians  to  restore  prosperity  to  tho 
Hbuntr^'.      The  nteady  oppciKitiou  of  the  SultjtD  and  the 
inditTerence  of  all  tho  Powers,  except  England,  have  pre- 
vented these  plans  from  being  even  seriously  considered ; 
nor  iH  the  pri*pprt  any  better  now  than  it  wan  in  1878. 

If  the  pre-ecnt  disorders  are  ever  to  cease,  it  is  appa- 
rently from  without  that  deliverance  will  como,  that  is  to 
say,  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  five  Europctan  Powers 
which  retain  an  interest  in  tho  fate  of  the  Flast.  The 
pONitiua  and  policy  nf  these  five  have  notably  atterad  of 
late  years.  In  cho  days  of  the  Crimean  War  England  and 
franco,  though  they  had   often   thwarted   one  another,' 
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stood  togQther  against  Russia.  Now  EDgland  and  F'runcS 
aro  again  divided,  and  show  ranch  less  active  interest. 
France  ha>4  pluved  hurxelf  on  the  nido  of  Rut^sia.  Bngluid 
has  practically  withdrawn  from  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
ventiou  of  1878,  thouf^h  not  from  th<^  occapation  oC 
Cyprus;  and  tho  lan^oge  of  her  statGisinoQ  indicatos  aa 
nbandonment  of  the  old  policy.  Her  Ea^ti^ru  int«re»<ta  lie 
now  in  Egypt.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  she 
would  not  go  to  war  in  order  to  keep  Constantinople  from 
falling  itilo  RuKMiaK  handit ;  nor  is  it  likely,  thuu^'ti  Mr 
Lynch  and  Lord  IV-iXTy  might  regret  the  fact,  that  she 
would  take  such  a  step  even  to  prevent  Bussia  from 
advancing  across  tho  Armenian  plateau  to  the  edge  of  ttie 
MHHOjHJtaniian  plain. 

But  white  France  and  England  have  to  some  extent 
fallen  into  the  background,  a  now  force  has  pressed  to  the 
front.  Germany  began  about  ten  years  ago  to  exert  her 
influence  in  Constantinople  to  secure  tnide-advnntngwi 
and  concessions  for  her  subjecta ;  and,  through  the  increas- 
ing  numbers  of  Germans  who  were  concerned  in  entar- 
priMwt  in  Turkey,  (the  Ixjcame  a  prominent  factor  there, 
and  thought  it  worth  her  wliile  to  pose  as  the  friend  and 
protector  of  tho  Sultan.  The  important  line  of  railway 
from  the  Bosphorue  to  Konieh  belongs  to  a  German  com- 
pany ;  and  a  few  months  ago  tho  long-sought  coucettsion 
was  grunted  to  this  company  to  extend  tho  railway  from 
Konieh  to  Baghdad,  acrofui  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria, 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  This  grant,  being 
taken  to  imply  the  recognition  of  south-western  Aftia 
Minor  as  falling  within  a  sort  of  '  Gennaa  sphere  of 
influence,'  roused  Bussia,  which  pretaied  for  and  obtahwd 
a  declanition  that  in  the  making  of  railways  in  northern 
and  eastern  Asia  Minor  her  iuterost^  and  wishes  should 
be  regarded.  This  partition,  and  the  leaving  out  of 
KngtiHhmen  from  similar  conc-eKsions,  are  signifiuaJit,  and 
have  been  deemed  presageful  of  tlie  future,  for  nowadays 
the  control  of  a  railway  means  a  great  deal ;  and  Germany 
IK  a  power  not  likely  to  neglect  any  Bource  uf  inlluei 
that  comes  to  her  hand. 

Important,  liowever,  as  such  a  trunk-line  will  be, 
a  long  flt«p  from  ownoi-ship  of  a  railway  to  political 
patiun.    The  x>art  which  Gennany  can  play  in  the  Lei 
depends  upon  many  conAHwiva  outside  the  purview  of 
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H&rtiole,  and  in  particular  dopcuda  lur>;oIy  u|>on  tho  fate 
Hof  tho  Austro-Uungariun  monarchy.  Should  thnt  ill- 
HcM>mjMiuUNl  fiihria  hraak  up,  nhould  tho  Gornmu-spcakiug 
Hpro^Hnces  fall  to  the  German  Empire,  enabling  It  to  reach 
^|the  Adriatic,  should  Croatia  and  Bonnia  pasn  under 
H'Germnu  control,  tho  whole  po-titton  would  bo  chanf^cd, 
Hand  Germany  would  find  projocts  of  Eastern  conquest 
^Keaster  and  more  tempting.  Asia  Minor  in  two  thirds 
B«mpty ;  and  tho  population  of  Gormany  overflows,  ilussia 
H  may  bo  jtmluus ;  but  tbo  Germans  would  avoid  a  qunrr^l, 
^■:for  good  relatione  with  their  great  Kastem  neighbour 
Hare  a  fundamental  principle  of  thoir  policy.  France 
H  might  murmur,  but  she  will  not  return  to  her  old  amb{> 
H  tlons  and  oci^upy  Syria  except  by  on  underHtanding  unth 
her   indispensable   northern  ally.     Should  part  of  Asia 

I  Minor  fall  to  Gormany,  EngUnd  need  not  object,  but 
uigbt   rather  be    pteaHed    to  nee  u   counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  Czars  created  in  that  region. 
Were  any  such  consummation  to  eomo  aboutt  it  could 
not  bo  for  a  long  while.     But  the  acquisition  of  Armenia 
and  north-ea>iteni  Asia  Minor  by  Russia  i.^  an  event  that 
might  happen  almost  any  day.     The  disorders  and  opprea- 
nona  that  go  on  within  the  Turkish  border  would  supply 
a  pretext,  while  the  vaKt  foreo  which  Ruiwia  can  place  in 
Transcaucasia  would  make  the  defence  of  the  plateau  of 
Erzcrum  and  the  plain  of  Van  a  hopf»lotM  ttish.     No  Power 
_  except  England  would  feel  ita  interettta  affected  by  such 
f  an  advance;  and,  if  England  wished  to  oppose,  she  could 
'      do   so   only  by  trying   to  annoy  Russia   in   some   other 

■  quarter,  not  by  aiding  the  Turks  to  protect  thoir  frontier. 
Whether  English  public  opinion  would  approve  a  war 
undertaken  in  such  a  cause  seems  more  than  doubtfnL 
It  i»,  of  cuurtie,  likely  enough  that  RusKia,  which  hua  iiur 
■  hands  pretty  full  at  present,  may  not  for  many  years  care 
"  to  extend  her  dominions  either  in  Asiatic  Turkey  or  in 
Persia.  To  hold  one  or  both  of  these  as  a  practically 
Tosaal  state  is  easier  and  less  costly.  But  when  she  does 
choose  to  advance,  no  Eui-opean  combination,  unless  tho 
present  grouping  of  states  is  materially  altered,  will  b« 
formed  to  repel  her. 

One  quei:>tion  more  demands  a  few  words  before  we 
cloee  this  article.    What  will   become  of    the  Hubject* 
VoL  195.— No.  390.  2  T 
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populationst  and  especially  of  the  two  Christian  racm 
which  havo  clung  to  their  faith  and  their  culture  through 
ceuturieK  of  opjjr«wii«n  and  miin*iTy?  Thay  are  raoM  of 
^rcat  natural  capacity,  fully  equal,  in  reitpect  of  natoral 
inteliififeDce,  to  any  European  people.  They  have  suffi- 
cient national  conseiousness  to  dosiro  to  maintain  their 
imtionality,  and  tliey  would  duubtlesH  in(;rt«u4B  rapidly  iB 
numbers  under  a  government  such  as  Germany  or  such 
even  on  RiiB«ia  would  give  them-  Russia  miffht  not  try  Ui 
Hussify  the  Gh-eeka  as  she  has  bwii  tryiug,  in  defiance  oi 
her  pIe<ige-8,  to  Uussify  the  Finns,  for  the  (Treoks  belong  to 
the  Orthodox  Church.  She  would  doubtless  try  to  Rossi^ 
the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor,  as  she  has  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years  trying  to  tlrive  her  own  Armenian  KuhjectA 
in  Transcaucasia  into  the  Orthodox  fold  and  the  om 
of  the  Rutisian  tongue.  But  she  has  so  far  failed  in 
Transcaucasia ;  and  she  would  fail  in  Armenia  also  so 
long  fu*  the  poople  cling  to  the  ]Mtriotirfin  which  conM^H 


crates  theii-  aucieut  Churcli. 


A  philosopher  surveying  the  movements  of  the  world 
in  our  time  might  bo  disposed  to  regret  the  tendency 
which  each  of  the  great  nations  e'hows  to  extinguish  or 
absorb  snukUor  races  and  minor  languages  in  order  to 
establiKli  Hm  own  type  of  culture,  or,  in  the  case  of  Ruaetla, 
its  own  form  of  religion.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after,  it  would  be  well  to  save  some  at  leant  of 
those  anmll  peoples  with  their  characteristic  tyytes.  In 
literature  and  art,  in  nuienoe,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
the  recxjrd  of  the  small  peoples,  and  even,  perliaps.  of  the 
small  communities,  is  a  richer  ono  than  that  of  the  largo 
nntioDfi ;  and  in  the  fature  there  may  be  reason  to  laroCDt 
that  types  of  cidture  are  becoming  too  few.  It  is,  how- 
ever, posaible  that  tlio  phaso  through  which  we  arti 
paasing  may  be  transient,  powerful  as  is  the  present  im- 
pulse  of  the  stronger  to  blot  out  the  weaker.  Russia  in 
particular — which  is  even  more  proud  of  her  Pau»la%'ism 
than  England  and  Germany  arc  of  the  diffusion  of  their 
Teutonic  energy — may,  through  internal  social  aud 
religious  changes,  undergo  a  transformation  which  will 
completely  niter  her  relations  to  the  countries  which  her 
armies  now  overspread  and  to  the  races  which  she 
BO  eager  to  absorb. 


(    «17     ) 


V  Xni.— MR    KTOD  ON    OrVlLISATION. 

rictp&s  q/  Western  Civilisatioiu    By  Bonjamiu   Kidd. 
^□don :  MacmiUan,  1002. 

KiPO  is  a  writer  who,  for  many  reasons,  deserves  fco 

trooted  with  rcspoct.    Ho  has  a  genuine  propensity 

philoeopbfo  tbinkiug,  and  for  tracing,  through  a  luasn 

Uvonie  and  seemingly  diMConnecUnl  fact**,  the  unifying 

rration  of  a  couimon  cause  or  principle.     In  certain  of 

hypothos«8  there  is  a  hrendth,  wo  might  almost  say 

randeur,  of  conception ;  and  many  of  his  incidental 

icisms  are  just,  penetrating,  and   original.     We  are 

doos,  at  starting,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  merits, 

msG  part  of  our  duty  in  dealing  with  him  will  bo  to 

ntt«ntion  to  his  defectK. 

Uotb  scttK  of  qualitictt — his  merits  and  defects  alike — 

re  exhibited  in  the  volume  which  Hrst  introduced  him 

the  world.     'Social  Evolution,'  the  volume  to  which 

refer,  wrtH  an  attempt  to  find  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 

Igious  doctrine,  not  in  an  analysis  of  the  human  mind, 

Hn  the  origin  or  eonstitution  of  the  universe,  but  in  the 

ictions  performed  by  religion  as  an  element  in  the  h'Pe 

locieties.     The  idea  that  the  truth  of  roligion  may  be 

ted  by  its  social  functions  xftua  certainly,  in  ittielf,  no 

Bovery  of  Mr  KiddV ;   but  he    nmy  justly    claim    the 

rit  of  baring  exhibited   ib  under  a  new  aspect,  and 

dly  attempted  to  affiliate  it  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 

L  in  history. 

rbe    manner,   however,   in  which   he   developed   his 

■umcnt  wn*  iu  singular  contnwt  to  the  cohertmcy  of 

Rgeneral  outline.    As  soon  as  he  attempted  to  descend 

Im    the  general    to   tho   particular,  his    cleamoee  of 

fught  and  hi^  grasp  of  faot«  deserted  him.     ?Cone  of 

ideas  and  definitions  were  clear  to  his  own  mind,  and 

r  pari  of  his  argument  altogether  contradicted  the 

©r.     Reduced  to  its  HimplwHt  element-s,  his  main  con- 

fcion  was  as  follows.     The  inter-racial  struggle  for 

itence  incidentally  conserves  those  races  whose  internal 

lal  organisation  renders  them  more  efficient :  and  those 

es    are    moot    efficient    in    the    external    and    inter- 

Eal  struggle  in  which  the  acutest  struggle  takes  place 
2  T  2 
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between  their  own  members.  This  internal  struggle 
existence,  however,  though  beneficial  to  the  race  ag 
whole,  in  prejudiciul  to  the  vnat  nuvjority  of  tJbo 
individuals  who  take  pai*t  in  it,  and  benefits  only  a  onB 
aristocratic  minority.  What,  then,  provonta  the  majotigr 
from  HUM^wnding  this  strujjgle  tiud  rearrunging- 
a  socialistic  and  non-competitive  basis?  The 
said  Mr  Kidd,  might  do  this  at  any  time.  They 
sacrifice  the  futm-e  of  their  race,  but  tliey  po; 
would  bo  the  gHiners.  What,  thun,  induces  them, 
asked,  to  pursue  the  opposite  course  ?  One  thing 
he  said,  could  induce  them  to  behave  so  irrationally ;  and 
this  thing  is  the  mysterious  iufiuence  of  religion,  in  tlie 
solo  function  o£  religion,  then,  Mr  Kidd  proceeded  to  ask. 
to  induce  the  niaK»e«i  to  submit  to  conditions  of  disadmn- 
tage  and  subjection?  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  tnUer 
thiin  any  supposition  such  iih  thi»,  for  tlic  action  of  religioB 
is  twofold  ;  and  whilst  it  restrains  the  mossoa  on  the 
hand  from  acoomplishing  their  desires  by  forea,  it 
softens  the  heart  of  the  aristocratic,  or,  aa  he  calls  i 
*the  power-holding  classes,"  that  thuy  are  voluiits 
surrendering  to  the  masses  one  privilege  after  aaother, 
which,  apart  from  the  influence  of  religion,  they  would 
jealously  have  reserved  for  themselves,  and  wWch  lbs 
unfortunate  maasos  couUl  never  have  taken  from  them. 
Thus,  in  one  half  of  his  book,  when  dealing  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  he  argued  that  they  could  at  any 
time  have  deprived  the  sucrefwiful  few  of  their  pri\-il«;:at. 
and  that  nothing  but  religion  could  have  putft^iblydeborretl 
them  from  doing  so ;  and  in  the  other  half  of  bis  book, 
when  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  few,  he  arguedtbat 
the  masses  could  have  uevor  done  anything  of  the  Uoi 
but  that  the  few,  had  they  chosen  to  do  so,  might  ban 
kept  all  their  privileges  to  themselves,  and  that  notfaisi; 
but  religion  could  have  induced  them  to  part  witli  i 
single  one  of  them. 

The  astonishing  inaccuracy,  the  want  of  ateadiiieei 
and  precision  of  thought,  which  enabled  Mr  Kidd  t« 
flouuderinto  such  a  Holf-contradirtion  as  this,  in  indicative 
of  a  weakness  which  is  apparently  inherent  in  his  intcllcrt 
With  a  considerable  aptitude  for  the  construction  al 
general  theories  which,  in  their  broader  outHuen,  am  st 
once  striking  and  suggestive,  he  appears  to  be 
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ItMrapable  of  cotmecting  tliom  with  the  minute  dotaili)  of 
fact,  and  so  accommodftting  them  to  reality  aa  to  give 
them  ftiiy  scrioiis  vniuo.  This  Stxt&i  deftcieney,  which  he 
betrayed,  in  'Social  Evolution,'  is  exhibited  in  his  new 

rlumn  on  a.  greatly  extended  scale. 
'The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation '  is  an  attempt 
todevelope.in  a  new  and  amended  fomi,  the  general  idena 
ftod  thuorius  which  he  elaborated  in  'Hociul  Evolution.' 
It  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  a  reh'tafious,  or  a  quasi- 
religious  principle,  not  only  in  the  processes  of  social 
evolution  in  the  pant,  but  also,  and  still  more  expressly, 
hi  the  aocial  evolution  of  the  future. 

The  first  idea  which  Mr  Kidd  endeavours  to  impress 
apon  us  is  as  follows.  The  Darwinian  idea  of  evolution 
is  the  id(ia  of  a  Mtruggle  for  existence  which  aims  ox- 
clusively  at  the  welfare  of  the  present  generation;  and 
as  applied  to  evolution  under  certain  of  its  historical 
aspects,  the  idea  was  true.  It  is,  however,  says  Mr  Kidd, 
not  true  universally,  and  of  certain  races  it  is  ceasing  to 
be  true  at  all.  He  illuHtrates  his  meaning  by  a  very 
interesting  reference  to  nn  essay  by  Professor  Weismanu 
dealing  with  the  duration  of  life,  which  was  tvad  before 
an  association  of  naturalists  some  twenty  years  since  in 
Ctermany.  Professor  Woismaun  astonished  his  contoni- 
poraries  with  a  theory  which  was  entirBly  new.  He 
maintained  that  the  length  of  the  individual  life  had  no 
direct  connexion  with  either  the  structure  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual ;  nor  did  it  tend  to  be  longer 
amnngNt  the  higher  species  than  nmongHt  the  lower.  On 
the  contrary,  as  a  species  became  more  highly  evolved, 
the  individual  life  tended  to  bo  shortened  rather  than 
prulon^red.  What  really  governs  the  length  of  individual 
life  wan,  said  I'rofeHsor  Weisniann,  not  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  but  the  need.<t  of  the  species.  If,  for  example, 
wo  suppose  a  species  of  animals  in  a  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment, it  will  be  necessary,  if  the  species  is  to  survive, 
that  its  members  shall  change  correspondingly ;  but  if 
the  individual  members  Uve  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  the  generations  in  consequence  follow  each 
other  too  »lowiy.  the  changes  of  the  »pt!cit;»  will  be  in- 
capable of  keeping  pace  vith  the  changes  of  the  environ- 
ment ;  and  the  species  will  iu  time  disappear,  or  at  all 
events  it  will  be  worsUKl  in  the  struggle  with  species  which 
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are  more  adaptable  because  the  Uvea  of  the 
geoeratious  are  shorter- 

ThiB  purely  biological  theory  forms  a  parahlewhiehi 
tutiiK  ill  imtlitio  tbt!  wliolo  of  Mr  Kidd's  philosophy.    11  k' 
put  this  theory,  he  says,  m  a  more  general  form,  vre  ikil 
find  it  to  como  to  this,  that  the  end  towards  which  DAtn 
works  in  the  pr(>u(!H»  of  natural  ticlectioii  '  in  not 
the  benefit  of  the  indiTidual.  nor  even  of  his  cont« 
rorios,  in  a  mere  Htrugglo  for  existence  in  the 
but  a  larger  advantage,  probably  always  far  in  the  ft 
to  which  the  imUvidunl  and  tho  pruHont  are  nlike 
ordinated.'    The  principle  in  accordance  with  which 
welfare  of  the  present  generation  in  thus  constantly  svb* 
ordiuated  to  the  wtslfum  of  the  ^eii era ti tint*  of  thf*  futi 
Mr  Kidd  t-alls  the  Priuciplo  of  IVojet-ted   Kfiicit-unr* ; 
by  transferring  its  application  from  the  biological 
to  the  social,  he  declarer  that  we  shall  Rnd  in  it  the 
to  the  whole  meaning  of  human  history.  _ 

lu  thia  fact,  says  Mr  Kidd,  is  to  be  found  the  redaoD 
why  certain  racein  or  BOcieties  have  tlirivcn,  ruled,  de- 
veloped themselves,  and  become  civilised,  whilst  othm 
have  died  out,  or  dwindled,  or  remaiut^d  inefficient  ud 
stationary.  The  winning  racee  have  invariably  boon  Uwbb 
who  have  exhibited  most  aptitude  far  Hubordinatiuf;  the 
present  to  the  futui'<e.  Here,  however,  he  coutinuea,  time 
is  one  great  point  to  reintiinber.  That  a  procoas  81>obU_ 
bo  iu  operation  ih  one  tiling.  That  we  shiiuld  be  our^l 
aware  of  it,  and  should  consciously  coK>peralc  with  tt 
another.  And,  oa  a  toatter  of  fm^t,  even  among^ 
racefl  who  have  subordinated  the  present  to  the  futtirt 
most  sut!CeHKfully.  there  has  l>eon  no  clear  knowledge 
recently  of  what  it  was  they  were  doing.  On  tlieconti 
they  Imagined  thcn»R.■Ivt:^H  to  be  doing  somethiug  tol 
dilT«reut;  uad  their  conduct  waH  pri>foun(Uy  modiHed 
their  failure  to  understand  its  meaniog.  Progrecw,  in  I 
says  Mr  Eidd,  may  be  divided  into  two  rpochs,  the  ml 
principles  of  which  he  sums  up  as  foUowe  (pp.  14ti-142>| 

'In  the  first  epa<->h  of  social  development  the  character 
and  riiliriR  feature  Is  the  aiipivmacy  of  thu  cansK*  wbJuh  i 
contributiuB  to  social  efficiency  by  subordinatinji   ifae  i' 
vidiial  merely  to  the  existing  poUticHl  organbwitiou. 
the  Miouiid  epoch  of  the  evolution  of  human  society,  we  < 
te  be  concerned  with  the  rise  to  a«cendeacy  of  the 
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ftujips  wlticli  (contribute  to  a  liifrlicr  tyjie  of  8ocIal  efFlcJency 
subni-ditiatLnK  society  itself  mth  all   its  lutereste  ia   the 
itit  to  its  own  future.' 

stwoon  these  two  opochs,  he  says,  the  dividing  lino  is,  in 
curtail)  senHe,  the  beginiihig  uf  the  ChriKtian  eru,  though 
lis  statement,  as  will  appear  presently,  is  to  be  taken 
ith  many  qualifications. 

And  now  let  uh  Hee  how  Mr  Kidd  iippIiHs  thette  priu- 

ples  to  history.     The  only  branches  of  the  human  family 

^bicb  be  touched  on  an  eKumpUfy  lug  the  highur  operations 

©volution,  and  with  whieh,iu  his  volume,  be  in  any  way 

reotly  i-onceni-s  himself,  are  the  European  nationH  and 

lelr  offshoots,  sucli  as  the  people  of  tlio  United  States. 

^pw  Europo,  ho  says,  was  originally  peopled  by  a  number 

whitt)  ni(-eti,  who  in  riipid  HucceKsion  invadiul  it  from 
le  north  and  east,  and  who,  for  thousands  of  yeiLrs  before 
le  dawn  uf  written  urevcu  uf  liTtditiunul  hiMtury>  fought 

jugstthemselvesfor  the  poasetiuion  of  the  more  favoured 

LJitiPH ;  and  it  wa.-*  from  the  picked  survivors  of  these 

muouH   and    tttru^gliug   ruces   that   thuiw   titateei   and 

Evilisations  sprang  with  whose  rise  and  fortunes  western 

itor^'  opens.    Chief  amongtit  these  stated  and  eivilisa- 

JU.H  were  tho«e    of  Greece  and  Rome ;    and    it  is  with 

3ce    and    liome    that    Mr    Kidd's    historical    survey 

The^e  two  oiviltiiations,  he  says,  a£ford  us   the  must 

Eect  type  of  the  state  as  it  was  during  the  fli'st  of  the 

l^reut  vpuuhit,  when  the  object  of  all  socitd  action,  bo 

au  it  vfUM  couauiuusly  understood,  was  the  welfare  of 

&  state  in  the    present.     This    political  egotism  of  the 

Bseut,  prevalent   under  such    conditionii,  uffet-lcd,  says 

Kidd,  every  relation  and  institution  of  life,  but  in 

me  did  it  exhibit  it>(elf  more  WWdly  than  in  the  rela- 

>us  and    iutttitutiona   of   religion.     The    deities   of    the 

icient  world  were  essentially  deities  of  the  state,  from 

Athene  as  she  shone  amongst  the  marbles  of  the 

Parthenon,  down  to  the  last  of  the  CajKarii  who  received 

doration  tut  a  god.     Ueligion,  the  State,  and  the  present, 

fact,  were  one  and  the  sumu  thing.     And  just  as  the 

irit  of  the  old  epoch  expressed  itself  most  vividly  in  ita 

tigiun,  Mu  it  wiLs  in  the  iurni  of  a  religion  that  the  Npitit 

le  new  epoch  eitjp'j^e^t)^.  i^^cif  fUfo;.  on^  ^^^  religion 
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in  -n-bich  it  oxproMcd  itself  waa  none  other  than 
tianity. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  says  Mr  KIdd, ' 
first  aroee  amongst  men  a  perception  of  an   ob)ect  ■ 
ondoavour,  desire,  and  duty,  not  contained  in  thfi 
or  represented  by  the  existing  state:  and  tliis  was 
panied  or  caused  by  the  development  of  an  evolatic 
jirinciple  which  waa  of  'entirely  now  sipnificAnce' 
wad  wholly  without  a  parallel  lu  the  past  bistor>'  of 
world.    This  principle,  says  Mr  Kidd,  was  a  new  Invtori 
eeuse  of  a  profound  antinomy  inherent  in  the  natunof 
man,  which  in  ordinary  religious  laiiguugo  is  spoken  of  u 
a  sense  of  sin,  but  which  Mr  Kidd  prefers  to  regard  u  A 
sense  of  discrepancy  between  the  witisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  present,  and  the   higher  satisfactions  of  (h'< 
future.     It  was   this   sense  that  different  iatod  Ch  r  ■ 
thought  from  that  even  of  the  loftiest  of  the  pagan  u.^.  - 
ists  and  philosophers.    The  ideal  of  these  was  a  life  hnd 
in  harmony  with  nature — with  nattire  as  representee  fcjr 
the  world  in  which  we  at  prexent  live.     Hut  there  rnisfor 
the  Christian   no  such  harmony  possible.     This  preMOl 
life  was  for  him,  not  harmony  with  the  world.  ' 
struggle  witli  it;  and,  aa  soon  as  the  ChriKtinn  r<-^  _ 
was  triumphant  within  the  Roman   Empire,  this  coirep- 
tion  gave  rise  to  very  remarkable  consequencee. 

In  the  pre-Christian  world,  when  the  influence  of  11k 
present  was  in  the  ascendant,  law  and  religion  Wfii' 
united  in  the  same  political  institutions,  for  the  g«i« 
and  the  law  were  alike  local  and  material.  But  n4V, 
since  tho  precepts,  the  sanctions,  the  rewards,  and  the  ooB> 
S4)hitions  of  religion  were  removed  Ut  a  region  unconnc 
with  and  indefinitely  remote  from  the  wars,  the  ambitlc 
and  tho  welfare  of  any  state  or  country,  religion  and 
secular  law  began  t(j  be  gradually  sMparated.  nntil 
spiritual  power,  instead  of  being  the  ser^'ant  of  tho  Bt 
became  first  co-ordinate  with  It,  and  at  last  for  a  time' 
superior.  This  latter  result  was  reached  when  the  Chur:b 
of  Kome  attained  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Af 
the  7Xiuith  of  H»  temporal  power ;  and  '  all  the  Hoveret| 
of  the  world '  were  declared  by  the  Pope  *  to  bo  tmhjt 
of  St  Peter,  and  to  owe  nllcgiancc  to  him  and  to  his  vie 
Now,  had  this  temiKiral  sov^-n-igiity  of  tho  spiritual 
become  permanent,  the  new  principle  of  evolution 
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iVe  accomplished  its  own  destruction ;  for  religion  and 
lo  State  would  have  been  once  more  unite*!;  the  free 
Etion  of  the  wplrit  of  man  would  have  been  paraly«*Ml ; 
lo  sense  of  individual  'responsibility  U*  a  principle  tran- 
sading  ovory  human  power '  would  have  been  lost ;  the 
laos  and  motives  of  men  would  have  been  once  more 
iprinoned  in  the  present ;  the  aiitiuoiny  between  tho 
smporal  and  the  spiritual  would  have  disappeared  from 
lo  human  consciousness.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be. 
i«  Mi*nst!  of  thin  antinomy  having  been  once  awakened 
fn  the  soul,  it  could  never  be  laid  to  sleep  again ;  aud  in 
sroportion  oa  tho  Roman  Church  became  seemingly  more 
luoccissful  in  reducing  the  life  of  the  spirit  to  olwdieuce 
a  U^mporal  government,  the  soul  of  man  rose  in 
ini^tinctive  protect  ugoiutit  it — a  protest  leading  to  a  revolt 
L which  hod  the  result  of  restoring  the  stronger,  the  moat 
ving,  the  most  really  evolutionary  races,  to  the  freedom 
they  had  so  nearly  lost.  These  were  the  races  amongst 
rhich  the  principlc-s  of  the  Reformation  triumphed. 

The  rtjol  significance  of  this  movement,  however,  was 
lot  at  first  ujifiarBnt.  The  reformed  Churches  at  firet 
[hibited  all  the  appearance  of  merely  duturing  to  change 
one  temporal  tyranny  for  another.  In  England  UonryVlII 
took  the  place  of  the  Pope ;  and  throughout  Europe  every 
Protestant  sect  sought  to  ally  it-sclf  with  the  State,  and 
turn  the  State  into  an  engine  for  enforcing  ita  peculiar 
doctrines.  Tho  evolutionary  principle,  in  fact,  which  woe 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  Reformation,  failed  to  realise 
it«t)If  in  any  overt  act,  till  James  II  hod  be*!n  driven  fiom 
the  throne  of  EugUnd  in  conitoqueuco  of  his  attempts  to 
employ  tho  machinery  of  the  State  for  enforcing  adhesion 
to  doctrines  which  the  majority  of  hts  subjects  repudiated. 
Tho  flight  of  James  was  followi^d  by  the  Bill  of  Kight« 
and  the  Toleration  Act,  and  with  these  enactments  begnn 
the  recovery  of  that  spiritual  freedom  which,  always 
inherent  in  the  principles  of  tho  Christian  religion  from 
the  first,  liod  Kunk  into  abeyance  as  the  rule  of  tho 
Catholic  Churdi  ecitiibliHhe<l  itself.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
u  hundred  years  later  that  the  movement  first  expressed 
itself  in  a  completely  logical  fiLHhion.  This  epoch-making 
event,  as  Mr  Kidd  regards  it,  took  place  in  America  in 
1789,  when  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  any 
Church  eatablishment  had  existed,  threw  it  off,  and  it  was 
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itod  iu  Congi-eHH  that  no  law  whatever  should  benudi 
in  tho  future  '  respectini^  an  establishment  of  roligkm.  M 
prohibiting  tbo  free  esorciae  thei-eof," 

Thua  tho  uew  relitriouB  principle  of  evolution  whid 
became  operative  at  the  b«(pnniD^  of  tlie  ChristiuD  «n. 
and  the  essence  of  ivlucb  waa  to  project  iiie  oUj^^tj 
action  out  of  tho  present  into  tbo  future,  achieved 
first  complete  und  prmitipal  uxpre^ioti  after  r^ 
tJonary  ^cissitudes of  moi-ethau  seventeen  hum-: 
It  ia  true  that  the  guiiuml  proco^  of  diBOBtabli«hi 
not  even  yet  complete ;  amonf^nt  the  progreasivo  pou{: 
tif  Kurope  cstablisliuiouts  still  survive.  The  timo,  hoi 
is  di'uwing  ntuir  when  they  too  will  come  to  on  ond. 

But  in  dealiuK  directly  vnth  the  emancipation  of 
gion  fi-oni  tho  St*it«  we  are,  according  t<i  Mr  Kidd,  diyiJi 
with  but  half  of  the  evolutionary  process.  We  shall  fln^ 
he  says,  that  whibt  religion  has  been  pnipariug  to  ct 
cipate  itself  from  the  State,  and  whiLst  the  principK 
the  Statti  have  buen  divurt^Lu^  themselves  from  those  i 
religion,  the  State  iuself  has  all  the  while  uiiconsciot 
been  coioinK  under  the  iniluenoo,  not  indeed  o£  a 
institutiou,  but  of  the  religiuui^  spirit  of  which  the  di 
ch(inicterii*tic  ia  that  it  places  the  object  of  our  actic 
not  in  the  present  but  iu  the  future.  One  of  the  luurt 
signal  tlluBtrations  of  this  fact  is  to  b«  found*  days  Air  Kidd, 
in  the  conecttgion  of  universal  suffrage  to  the  masses  in 
progrtassive countries.  It  i.s  impossible  to  justify  univei 
ftulfrage  by  the  intellect.  Why,  then,  Imuj  it  Iwnu  ri 
coded  ?  It  has  been  conceded  in  deference  Iu  a.  dist 
religious  i^oiitimout — to  u  qmLsi-mydtical  feeling  tliat 
are  really  equal,  though  if  raeaMur<id  by  thr  st«i 
of  the  present,  nothing  is  more  appexeut  than  that  tho^ 
are  not  so. 

Again,  amongst  the  political  doctnues  prevaient  in  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  few  liavo  been  more  inUuential  than 
those  of  tho  Manchoster  school,  whose  object  was 
reduce  the  actiotL  of  the  State  to  a  minimum,  and 
especial  to  secure  absolutely  free  pbiy  for  all  the  pi 
of  economic  productiun  and  competition.  But  the 
doctrinee,  and  others  closely  allied  to  thorn,  though  io 
eertain  respects  they  still  remain  in  the  ascendant,  bavs 
pvoTciked,  by  their  practical  consequences,  a  roecdoo 
against  thomaolves ;  bo  that,  irhilst  during  the  eadiic 
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nod  oC  the  ninetoenth  century  progrfMaiTO  politi^nand^ 

IcnoTinoed  all  Stato  intorference  with  industry,  during  its 

iLler  ytmrn  they  dfMnamletl  it.    And  why  did  tlioy  dnnuuid. 

In  order  that<  the  process  of  production  might  be  ntado 

leaper  aud  niuru  proBtablui*     In  order  thut  tbuy  and 

loir  iiuniediutti  friundi*  mi^ht  proKt  by  it?     It  was  for 

leither  of  these  reasons.     The  interference  of  the  Stata 

nth  tbu  coutlitioua  uf  labour  has  tended  to  nuiko  pro- 

InctJon  not  cheaper  but  costlier.    It  was  of  no  benefit  to 

hoHe  who  took  the  load  in  demanding  it^    They  demanded 

in  ob4Miit!nce  to  an  inftuKnt-e  which  in  now,  with  ^r^Jwing 

ktonmty,  promptmK   men  to  act,  consciously  or  unoon- 

siouuly,  with  a  view,  not  to  advantage  in  the  pi-euent, 

It  to  advantage  in  the  ri<mot«  future. 

In   otlier    wordf*.   araonif  the    progressive    hkich — the 

33  to  which  in  the  future  the  government  of  the  world 

belong — the  evolutionary  process   is  tending  to  re« 

lovu  nil  restrictionw  on  human  activity  in  every  domain 

thought  and  action — in  the  domain  of  faith  and  devo^ 

tion,  and  in  that  of  practical  work  ;  and,  by  ho  doing,  to 

lenablH  all  human  beings  to  nnt-er  on  the  rivalry  of  life 

["with  complete  equality  of  opportunity.      'The  ideal,'  isaya 

|Mr  Kidd,  to  which  the  evolutionary  proceew  iu  the  aeeond 

[epoch  tii  the  world't*  doveiopmont  ha«  always  tended,  and 

[now  at  last  is  beginning  to  tend  visibly, 

'  Is  the.  ideal  of  a.  fair,  open  and  free  rivalry  of  all  Die  forces 
wnthin  the  Hocial  consciousness— a  rivalry  in  wliicli  the  Ijoat 
or^ivnisfttiniia,  tliP  best  uiothods,  the  beat  skill,  the  best 
abilities,  tlic  bust  gnvenininnt,  and  th6  best  standards  of 
action  and  belief,  shall  have  the  right  of  uuivcp«»l  oppor- 
ttunity.' 

This  ideal,  says  Mr  Ktdd,  rests  ultimately  on  a  principle  of 
tolcnince,  which  principle  of  tolerance  rests  in  turn  on 
the  ruligious'projuctionof  the  controlling  senno  of  responsi- 
bility outaido  the  bounds  of  political  consciousness;'  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  trauBferonco  of  this  8ou.se  from  iho 
present  to  thu  future,  which  cuii.ttitute]4  what  Mr  Kidd 
calls  *  the  principle  of  projected  efficiency.' 

Such  is  Mr  Kidd's  account  of  human  evolution  and 
progress  up  to  the  time  in  whieh  wo  are  uuw  living.  His 
propht»cioa  and  counsels  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
fatore  we  nill  consider  presently.    We  will  finit  oxamine 
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his  theory  so  far  as  it  cancenui  the  post.     In  >U  genenl 
outliues  there  is  a  completeness  and  h  bold  simplicity 
which  hna  not  only  deH»ply  impressed  Mr  Kidd  hinuwd 
but  is  (il««  cnlciilntc<l  to  iniprvHS  a  cnnsidt'rahlo  number  it 
hia  readers.    Those  racos  survive  in  the  struggle  for  lib 
which  are  most  capable  of  subordinating  the  intoresl«  fi 
the  generati(jn   to  those  of  the  race  a^  a  whole.    Ttit 
Hubordinatiou  first  takes  the  form  of  conflciouH  militarr 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  races  in  the  presp 
and,  OH  the  outcome  of  a  military  struggle,  lasting 
unnumbered  thousands  of  years,  the  most  ciflirifut 
of  the  world  wore  lu  poauettsiou  of  the  £uropeaD 
tinent  at  the   time  when   the  civilisations,  from 
our   own    descends,  first  arose.     Thpse   ci\-iliKMtiim*— i 
Gi-e<!k  and    the  Roman — wore  the  flower  of  that  in 
racial  stmggle,  the  conscious  object  of  which  was 
highest  degree  of  military  and  political  efficiency  in 
present ;  and  when,  with  the  eMt^iblixhmcnt  of  the  Ronutn 
Rmpire,  this  type  of  ci^-ilifwtion  had  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point,  the  spirit  of  Aelf-sacriflce   involved  id  jiII 
racial    efficiency    began    to    be    trRUHflgui-ed     under  the 
influence    of    a    new    religion,    and     to    be    consciously 
directed  towards  an  object,  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the 
future.     This  new  consciouiine^ui  gradually  oawrta  end 
spreads  itself.     It  is  at  ilrst  in  open  convict  with  Uie 
CHtabliHhed  order  of  thingM.     In  coun<c  of  time,  the  estab* 
lished  order  cornea  to  terms  with  it.     When  this  bappeasi 
the  new  consciousness  of  the  future  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  in  a  reviving  conttinuuMueKH  of  the  present.     Later 
still,  when  it  seems  to  have  completely  liberated  itself,  and 
expresses  itself  through  the  machinery  of   the  Chorrh. 
as  the  supreme  temporal  power,  its  apparent  triumph 
bringH  it  nearer  to  extinction  than  ever.     By  becoming 
supremo  over  the  present,  it  is  faet  being   lost   in 
present.     Then,  with  tin   effort,  it  frizes  fteelf  frotm 
conditions   that  had   all    but  stifled    it.      With   nme 
vigour  it  cuntinucM  itti  work  in  the  world ;  tuid  is  now 
at  last  emerging  in  its  true  character,  as  a  power  whidi 
influence-s  the  present,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
—which  affects  its  institutions,  but  is  not  embodied  lo 
any  one  of  them. 

Mr  Kidd,  a-s  ho  informs  us  in  every  chapter  of  bis 
book,  regards  this  theory  of  human  progress,  which  we 
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ive  thus  briefly  dc«cnb«d.  as  the  most  ostonishinK,  the 
loet  overwhelming,  the  must  iUuminatinf^  that  hoH  ever 
in  revwLled  by  a  philosopher  to  n  pre^nously  ignorant 
rorld.  At  ctwh  ucw  tableau  in  bi^  moviuK  dior»nm  of 
tvolution  ho  pauses  and  oxclairtu),  like  Dominie  Sampson, 
hProcIigiouH  1 '  We  have  conntod  no  leiw  than  twenty- 
hree  historical  crises  which  he  declares  to  bo  '  unpre- 
i©nt«d,'  '  unparalleled,"  '  extraordinary,'  *  reraarkablo," 
DOre  remarkable  Htill,'  *of  quite  peculiar  interest,'  and 
I  forth;  and  there  must  be  fully  as  many  again  which 
iTeescapodouroiiuiueraliou.  Though  we  cannot  emulate 
Kidd  iu  these  outbursts  of  imperfectly  graduated 
Imiration,  wo  may  admit  that  the  general  picture  which 
puts  before  us  has  n  unity  of  design  which,  when  we 
>membor  its  dimensions,  is  striking.  It  seenu,  in  fact, 
it  lie  iH,  an  WH  have  tiaid  already,  capable  of  taking  an 
ctended  view  of  existence ;  and  that  he  possesses  an  evi- 
it  aptitude  for  doviMirig  philosophic  hypothi!»os  which 
ihall  unify  the  motit  varied  phenomena  by  correlating 
lem  with  Home  common  principle.  And  not  only  is  hiB 
thus  remarkable  as  a  whole,  but  much  critical 
tight  iuto  the  hidden  meaning  o£  things  in  displayed 
him  in  a  number  of  his  observations  on  the  various 
svents  of  history.  We  may  specially  call  attention  to 
the  interesting  contrast  which  he  draws  Inatween  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  oxistonco, 
^and  the  spirit  which  underlay  the  various  hereaies.  All 
Bthflse  heresies,  he  says — Pelagian,  ManichfRan,  Gnostic,  and 
"Arian — tended  to  check  or  undo  the  precise  and  peculiar 
r  work  which  the  Church  of  Christ  had  inaugurated.  The 
BBoission  of  the  Church  wan  to  keep  alive  in  man  the  now 
HKnse  of  the  insufliciency  of  human  nature,  and  his  need  of 
fsoroething  beyond  what  the  resources  of  tbo  present 
'  could  supply  to  it.  The  heresies,  on  the  contrary,  nays 
Mr  Kidd. 
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nearly  all  repretieiit  an  attempt  to  bring  hack  tlie  |>oiut  of 
,ew  of  the  humaa  mind  to  that  state  of  equilibrium  between 
e  Individual  aud  the  conditions  of  the  f  listing  world,  which 
formed  thc>  charactenntic  priaciplo  underlyiuK  all  .  .  .  the 
ancient  civjlisatiooft,' 


II      Equally  intoi-cstiug,  and  displnj-ing  similar  acuteness, 
Is  his  kindred  criticism  of  the  Konuissance,  which  was,  he 
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says,  a  rotrogrado,  not  a  progreesivo  movcmont:  its  ohj< 
or  Its  tendency  being,  like  that  of  the  early  bereeica,  to 
make  pcnc«  once  more  between  the  human  sotil  and  da- 
present  :  whilst  the  monnor  in  which  ho  presento  to  ■ 
the  gradual  eutauglement  of  the  spii-itual  kingdom  of 
the  Gliurch  'with  the  temporal  kingdoms  of  the  wotU. 
until,  at  laat.  for  a  tituo.  it  becomes  itself  the  chj«f  it 
them,  is  worthy  of  a  philosophic  historian.     These  iin 
exampliui  of  Mr  Kidd's  natural  nptitude  fur  wide  philo- 
sophic speculation  and  acuta  hixtoncal  crittciBma,  wLii^ 
might  bo  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Our  huHiticKK,  huw»vHr,  in  tdn  appraise,  not  Mr  Kidd* 
aptitudes,  but  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  oontrtbatton 
pliiloMophic  thought ;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  wo  ore 
polled  to  say  that  this  is  Rmall.  It  is  small  because,  tix' 
Mr  Kidd  poMHeMses*.  in  considerable  nieH-fure.  Rume  of 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  itcieutjflc  philosopher, 
are  others  equally  eesoutial  in  which  he  is  altogether 
wanting.  He  is  capnhle  of  forming  general  views,  and 
of  criticiHing  general  movumentK;  but  he  is  utterly  in- 
oi^able  of  dealing  with  the  minute  facts  and  forces  hwa 
wliose  action  and  inter-action  all  general  movements 
spring,  lie  ireitbi  the  phenonitina  of  human  progreaaaikd 
evolution  very  much  like  a  doctor,  who  seeks  to  nnder- 
etaud  a  disease,  solely  by  observing  the  dii-ectiona  in  which 
it  spread  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  cUmatee  and  the 
locJilitiex  in  which  it  l»ecoraos  most  virulent;  and  who 
never  attem^pts  to  supplement  tliis  general  knowledge 
by  a  minute  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  indindoal 
sufFerors. 

Mr  Kidd,  in  fact,  eliminates  from  his  pliilomphir 
method  any  systomatic  study  of  individual  character 
altogether.  And  yet  it  is  from  this  character  of  tta^ 
individual  that  all  human  phenomena  spring.  The  widfl^l 
social  phenomena  are  the  resultantjt  of  innumerable  in- 
dividual motives ;  and.  though  it  may  be  imposAihle  to 
understand  the  significance  of  those  motives,  or  even  to 
realise  the  manner  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  an 
modified,  without  comprehensively  observing  the  largn* 
phenomena  which  result  from  tiiem,  it  is  oven  mon 
unpossible  to  understand  the  larger  phenomena,  withoot 
applying  to  these  motives  a  method  of  research  as  canfnl 
as  that  which  has  enabled  the  modem  enquirer  to  disoorar. 
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the  minutost  of  microscopic  germs  or  microbee,  the 

weo  of  pestilences  that  have  tcrriflod  and  dcsolntod  con- 

jtinentR.     Tn  other  worcln,  evtrj-tinng  tli»t  nia^SBa  of  men 

|<lo.  uo  less  thiLti  everything  that  the  individual  man  doe», 

I'dopenda  partly  on  cxtornal  circumstances  and  partly  on 

Jrtain  HubJBPtive  or  psychological  conditions :  and  if  any 

[true  explanation  of  human  event**  ih  to  be  arrived  at,  the 

[lattror  of  thciw  two  causes  must  be  studied  no  leas  nyste- 

Itnatically  than  the  former.    Of  this  tmth  Mr.  Kidd  has 

apparently  not  the  Ipjist  percftption.     He  never  pnJKentM 

(to  hiiiLself  any  one   of  the   movements  with  which  he 
doalfl.  in  the  form   in  which  it  proeontod  itaelf  to  the 
individuabi  who  took  part  in  it,  and  ho  is  conBoquently 
led  into  errors  of  the  ttamff  kind  an  thoHe  which  dixuiuiKhed 
so  fatally  the  value  of  his  previous  volume.     The  results 
of  thid  partial  and  inaccurate  manner  of  philosophising 
are  shown  mowt  HtrJkingly  in  the  following  ways. 
The  thrt*e  great  factors  on  which  his  whole  theory  of 
■     fauni&n  progresH  depends,  are,  as  wo  have  soea,  these — 
fcrsligion  in  general,  the  religion  of  Christ  in  particular, 
^and  the  substitution  of  the  future  for  the  present  as  the 
logical  end  of  action ;  but  of  none  of  thene  factors  d(H^ 
b«  give  us  any  preelse  definition.    Though  he  speaks  of 
religion  in  nearly  every  page  of  his  book,  what  ho  moans 
by  religion   ho  never  defines  anywhere.     Is  it  conscious 
Bdevotion  to  a  pergonal  god  ?  or  is  it  a  deeire  to  move  with 
Ba  stream  of  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness  ?  or  is 
Hit  merely  a  vague  feeling  which  refuses  to  submit  itaelf  tu 
Mialysis,  bnt  fosters  a  propensity  to  action  of  a  certain 
chanictiir  ?    I'''or  questiou»  of  this  kind  Mr  Kidd  liui^  no 
■consistent  answer. 

V  Secondly,  the  influence  of  Christ  and  the  general 
Vsprcuid  of  Christianity  introduced,  accoi'dlng  to  Mr  Kidd, 
a  wholly  new  principle  into  the  process  of  hietorical 
evolution ;  but  he  leave«  uh  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceives  this  new  principle  to  have 
originated.      Does   he  adhere  to  the  orthodox  Christiaa 

tview,  and  regard  ita  introduction  as  the  supreme  miraelo 
of  the  universe — as  an  interference,  altogether  Huper- 
natural,  with  the  natural  evolution  of  humanity?  We 
certainly  gather  that  he  does  not.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  miracle ;  but  beyond  eaying  that  the  new  principle  of 
evolation  had  ite  birth  in  a  small  oriental  people,  he  t«lla 
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us  noUiing,  oither  about  its  origin  or  tbo  dotaiia  of  iu 
pRycholof^cal  oporation.  All  w  hidden  and  lost  in  a  haze 
of  aoloniu  generalitic». 

Lastly,  although  the  new  philosophical  discovery,  on 
whinb  be  tti>ecially  prides  hintmelf,  in  the  discovery  oC 
the  principle  of  Projocted  Efficiency,  or  the  traiufurunce 
of  tlu)  object  of  action  from  the  proeont  to  the  remote 
f  aturc,  he  nover  makei*  h'ltt  i-eaders  clear  an  to  what  th« 
future,  wliicb  be  refers  to,  is.  Sometimes  it  wotild  appew 
t-o  be  a  fviture  in  another  wurld.  It  watt  certjtinly  in  this 
»on(fo  only  that  the  object  of  action  uniongst  the  oarlj 
Chriatian-H  was  projected  beyond  the  present.  The  fulun 
of  the  race  they  regarded  with  profound  indifference, 
because  they  believed  that  the  nKo  and  the  world  abo 
were  both  destined  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  short  Bpoce. 
And  yet  Mr  Kidd,  throughout  a  large  part  of  his  argU' 
mont,  seems  to  mean  by  the  future,  not  a  new  life  in 
heaven,  but  the  indefinite  future  of  the  faunimi  race  on 
earth  j  but  ho  never  atteniptH  to  make  it  c-lear  to  luf 
readers  which  of  these  two  meanings  he  from  time  to 
timn  hH.-*  in  view ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  bring  the  two 
moauiugs  into  any  relation  with  one  anotht-r.  Tha 
reason  of  this  procedure  on  his  part  is  evidently  hii 
constitutional  inability  to  deal  sjntematically  and  arcu- 
rately  with  the  focts  of  life  in  detail ;  and  the  reeult  of  it 
is  that  his  theories,  though  in  many  ways  interesting  and 
suggestive,  have  no  cIohd  connexion  with  the  facts  of 
at  all. 

This  same  deficiency,  which  vitiates  his  conception 
the  principles  of  ^votutton,  exhibits  itaelf  in  a  manner 
oven  more  conspicuous  when  be  seeks  to  elucidate  the 
nature  of  their  practical  operation.  With  regard  to 
ihiN  matter,  bis  general  idea  is  as  follows.  All  evolution 
is  due  to  some  form  of  competition  or  rivalry;  and  the 
more  completely  all  the  talents  and  forces  latent  in  any 
race  or  Hocioty  are  drawn  into  this  competition,  the  more 
efficient  will  thiti  race  or  society  become.  In  the  post, 
however,  competition  bos  always  taken  place  under 
circumstances  which  ultimately  turned  freedom  into 
tyranny,  and  competition  into  monopoly  ;  and  placed  (hio 
system  of  religion,  one  system  of  government,  or  one 
social  class,  in  a  position  of  power  or  of  artificial  advan* 
t&ge  which  deprived  IV^e  coiiuxkunity  of  moab  of 
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spiritual,  political,  and  ooonomic  forces  oontained  in  it, 
becauMu  it  priicticaHy  allowed   them   no  opportunity  of 
exerting  themaelvea.    The  teudoncy  of  tho  evolutiouary 
procotia  over  since  the  Christian  era  has  been   by  very 
Blow  doyreea  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  the  present 
or  the  status  quo,  has  placed  lu  the  way  o(  the  freu  iseU- 
rcaiiwition  of  the  talents  and  forces  latent  in  the  hitherto 
^Unprivilugt^  nuk«>tctt.     But  it  has  been  only  duriux  the 
mi  two  hundred  years  that  thiii  cMiiancipatiou,  which  was 
'ho  loD}^  maturing,  ha-s  he^in  to  be  an  acconiplitthed  fact. 
Durin);  tliiM  pi;ri(id,  amongst  the  prujrniNMtvt:  rucc^^,  thuuKhl 
has   become  free,  religious  belief  has  become  free,  and 
the  masses  have  been  tran»tBfpjred  into  free  and  indepen- 
dent voters.     There  is  only  one  ttphure  li>ft  in  which  a 
similar  emancipation  m  necessary,  and  this,  says  Mr  Kidd, 
is  tho  economic  sphere.    This  emancipation,  ho  maintain?, 
iii  not  yet  accomplished,  but  it  i»  at  hand ;  and  here  we 
>me  at  last  to  the  practical  moral  of  hiH  philo-wphy — 
10  inesHage  which  he  h&s  drawn  from  the  pout  for  the 
jidancB  and  exhiluration  of  the  future. 

At  the  present  moment,  he  nays,  the  economic  world 

chibit'i  a  nondibion  of  thinj^s  which  appears  to  ho  in 

>luto  contrast  to  that  presented  by  the  political  world, 

'the   {ntoUectual,  and    tho    religious.      In    tho^o   last.,  tho 

evolutionary   process  haM    reKulted    in   general    fretKlom, 

}lerution,  and  equality  of  conditions.    In  the  economic 

rorld  the  principles  of  absolutism,  monopoly,  and  exclu- 

ion,  seem  to  bo  more  Hupreme  than   ever.     Capital,  in 

is  now  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  wax 

ipied  by  tliu  Komuu  Church  in  the  days  of  ittt  temporal 

smacy ;  but  in  the  one  case  no  loss  than  the  other,  this 

monstrous  exjiggeration  uf  power  is  Uie  preface  to  its 

rapid  dift-solutiou. 

H      Aa  we  follow  Mr  Kidd  through  the  suocossivo  chapters 

Bof  his  work,  as  we  listen  to  his  recurring  insistence  on 

Hthe  treniendoua  charat-ter  of  the  drama  whose  events  he 

His  sotting  before  iis,  and   his   frequent  allusion  to  tho 

grim,  earnest,  austere,  and  expectant  party  of  progress, 

we  are  continually  wondering  to  what  dodnite  conclusion 

•  this  long  and  solemn  series  of  general  argumentations  is 
tending.  We  feel  certain  that  there  must  be  some  special 
political  doctrine  or  nostrum  which  the  writer,  if  wo  may 

I  speak  so  irreverently,  has  up  his  sleeve ;  and  iu  his  last 
Vol.  IPS.— A'o,  ^90.  2  D 
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chapter  Mr  Kidd  shows  us  whafc  it  is. 
general  terms,  it  is  a  species  of  State  collectivism ; 
ezpre8a«d  in  temm  of  the  polities  of  the  i  nunediate  txstmt, 
it  in  legislation  against  trasts,  and  taxation  of  than- 
earned  increment.    ThiM  Ih  to  bo  the  climax,  »o  fur 
immcdiftte  future  u>  poncemed,  of  that  tremendous 
lionarj-  process  in  which,  as  we  apply  to  it  the 
stethoiwTope  of  hiH  philosophy,  we  Ntiall,  oh  it  were, 
*tho  %'orj*  pulse  of  the  cosmos '  beating. 

Having  watehcd  the  mountain  of  Mr  Kidd's  phikmrAy 
in  labour,  the  ordinary  reader  will  feel  a.  profane  turlinft' 
tJon  bo  tell  himi^elf  that  nothing;  in  lK>m  btit  a  ridiculwtf 
mou»e  at  la*jt.  Mr  Kidd,  however,  attnches  to  his  politioil 
progranuue  a  wider  meaning  than  we  ma-y  at  Qrst  bf 
inclined  to  impute  to  it.  A»  we  Maid  junt  now,  he  eonteodt 
thjit,  under  existing  conditions,  free  competition  eod?  tti 
absolutism  and  monopoly,  because  it  enables  the  mvt 
capable  and  strongest  eompetitont  in  the  ec?ooi 
struggle,  not  only  to  exert  tlieir  superior  talents  to 
utmost,  and  reap  a  reward  in  proportion  to  the 
service  rendered,  but  also  to  us©  thiH  reward  as  a 
of  securing  for  themselves  advantages  besides  their 
in  the  economic  struggle  of  the  future.  In  proportii 
tho  stronger  competitors  secure  for  thcmselree 
socondjiry  advantages,  they  not  oidy  iui*rease  tlieir 
opportunities.  b«t  decrease  those  of  others,  so  that 
economic  struggle,  although  it  may  be  a  struggle  uf  aU 
tho  talentii  at  the  beginning,  ends  by  disqualif  j-ing  oil  but 
those  of  the  very  few,  thus  innapacitating  the  majoriiy 
from  taking  paH  in  the  economio  struggle  at  aU,  Bad 
leaving  them  in  the  position  not  of  competitors  exeniaiDC 
their  own  talents  and  initiative,  but  of  passive 
ments  of  the  ta1ent«i  and  initiative  of  others.  The 
dcncy  of  human  evolution  at  the  present  moment  isii^ 
oordingly  described  ati  follows  by  Sli"  Kidd  hiinncif : — 

*  The  general  n-ill  *  (he  says)  '  coQ^ciotuly  acting  uxidn' » 
sense  of  roiipoiistbility  to  princijiles  transceading  all  the  lAhiiai- 
of  exifitiug  competitors,  and  acting  th(^^cfore  in  Ibo  tntrrotf 
of  the  process  of  our  social  evolution  a«i  a  whole,  will  .  ,  .  boU 
the  bta^e  [of  general  economic  rivalry]  open  and  free  .  .  .  !i 
spite  of  tliecouditions  in  which  wc  see  modern  industrtal  cOBi- 
petition  tendiiiK  iinivcrfiaHy  toiN-nrd?  monopoly  control ; 
and  will  bring  us  into  view  of  an  era  in  which  increment 
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e  profit  of  oivuership  of  the  Lustruinenbt  ajid  material  of 

pnxluctioD  which  are  nnearoed  in  t«rim»  uf  sov'uki  utility  »ball 

form  part  of  a  coniiuou  iiLli<-'rttau(--e  to  wliirb  the  onergiw  nml 

ibilitiee  of    the    iutliviiiual    aliall    be  uppliixl  in  txinditiont^ 

indiog  towanlH  equal  efuiiuniie  opiKirtunity.     In  nn  othor 

lUditioD  *  (he  coutiuuctt}, '  as  we  beRin  to  ooe,  can  that  chnrac- 

terifitic  si|^iiflcanc>e  of  renlly  free  r-ampetitjon,  towards  which 

it  has  bui-'ii  from  the  he^Lnuiug  tho  deatinj-  of  our  civilisation 

carry  the  world,  be  realised.' 


other  words,  there  in  to  be  a  general  fiurrender  on  the 

of  the  whole  commuuity  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 

^wanl  which   has   hitherto  fallen  to  the  share  of  tho 

Ion*  of  commerce  and  industry.    Tlio  most,  efficient  are 

be  hAndicnpped  in  tlie  race,  in  order  to  jfive  free  play 

for  the  talouts  of  the  less  efficient. 

It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  a  more  chaotic  dream  than 
'Uila;  and  the  more  closely  tho  («<-att«red  details  of  it  are 
11  studied  in  Mr  Kidd's  pagea,  tho  farther  removed  do  we 
^■toe  it  to  be  from  anything  resembling  on  iiitelligiblo  or 
^Bbohercnt  system.  In  one  place  Mr  Kidd  seems  to  cqntem- 
Vplst«  the  establishment  of  State  workshops,  which  will 
grnfliially  supersede    private    enterprisea   by   compotlnj^ 

I  with  them.  In  another  he  seems  to  look  forward  to  an 
enormous  national  fund,  derived  from  the  spoliation  of 
the  real  leaders  of  industry,  from  which  fund  anj*  scatter- 
brained invoutor  will  be  given  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  put  hiK  follien  to  the  teat;  and  in  any  caMu  there  i^ 
one  Idea  which  seems  always  uppermost  in  his  mind— 
I  namely,  that  the  power  of  one  man  of  talent  to 
Kcontrol,  by  means  of  capital,  tiia  economic  operations  of 
^B  number  of  men  inferior  to  him  will  be,  If  not  aboHshe<I, 
I  reduced  to  its  smallest  proportions.  The  extreme  develo[>- 
Kxnent  of  State  socialism  whicrh  would  base  society  on  a 
^system  of  economic  conscription,  and  make  each  citizen 
a  soldier  in  tJie  industrial  army  of  th«  State,  is  sanity 
compared  with  this  Walpurgia-nacht  of  Mr  ICidd's  imagi- 
Eiatiou.  He  proposes  to  make  economiccompetUioniuore 
tand  more  eflBcient  by  constantly  untloing  the  conditions 
riu  which  it  naturally  i-esult.s,  and  which  alone  permit  of 
Jt«  eflicicncy  Iwing  increased  farther. 

How  utterly  devoid  of  coherence  his  ideas  on   this 
[•ubjeci  are  will  bo  seen  more  clearly  when  we  reflect  tbat, 
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HH  WO  havG  seen  nlroady,  this  oqimlity  of  opportunity  i 
tho  economic  Mtniggle  in  merely  ono  part  of  an  fx^Uftiilj 
of  opportunity  that  will  bo  general     Not  ouly  i»  eray 
huriinn  being,  According  to  Mr  Kidd,  to  bo  absolatcly^ 
to  set  up  in  hnsint^MH,  nnd  to  try  hU  niHthcKlN  of  manolK- 
ture,  but  the  dunce,  tlie  lunatic,  and  the  madman  are  to 
have  tho  sAnic  facilitieiBAAthofio  accorded  to  tho  wisesti 
profoundest  tliinkers,  for  trying  new  HyHtemH  of 
nient,   advocating    new    religious,   and  making  pr 
experimoute  in  new  HyNUmm  u£  morale.     '  The  ideal,' 
Mr  Kidd,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 

'iM  a  rivalry  in  M-hioh  the  best  orKauiHations.  the  best  laetliodit 
the  beBt  (■kill,  tlw  best  iLbUitic)«,  thL>  lx<b't  govoFmnent,  sod  thv 
httnt  Htandfii'ds  of  action  uud  of  belief,  aliall  hare  the 
nniveraal  opportunity.' 

This  sentence  as  it  stands  appears  to   un    to    be 
sonse;  for  universal  opportunity,  as  Mr  Kidd  conceive* 
it,  could   only  give  us  tho  berit  government*,  the 
religious  and  moral  codes,  by  according  free  play  to 
wonti,  and  allowing  these  to  diHiipp«ar  ovorwhelinod 
their  owufnilure;  and  tbi»  auarchifal  pandemonium, 
tumult  of  universal  folly,  is  precisely  the  condition  of 
things  to  which.  Mr  Kidd  actually  does  look  forward,  u 
the  opening  scene  of  tJie  act  of  the  evolutionary  drama 
which  IB  first  to  bring  us  within  appreciable  distance 
tho  glorious  cosmic  consummation  which  was  implicit 
ita  evolution  from  the  beginning. 

Mr  Kidd  will  no  doubt  reply — and  he  h(i.s  given  hi: 
every  right  to  do  so — that  the  new  condition  of  thi 
which  equality  of  opportunity  will  produce,  will  not 
advantageous  to  the  successive  generations  who  are 
with  it,  and  that  he  doe^  not  pretend   that  it  wilt 
He  -wiU  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  ou  which  b* 
primarily  inNists  is  the  fact  that  nothing  but  a  surrendw 
of  the  advantages  of  the  present  generation  to  the  future 
efficiency  and  prolongwl  vitality  of  the  race  could  ind 
men  to  submit  to  a  condition  such  as  that  which  ho  h 
foreshadows;  and  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  mak* 
this  surrender  but  a  motive  which  is  essentially  religioMd 
But  in  urging  this  defence,  Mr  Kidd  is  merely  bringl^| 
into  view  now  difficulties  no  less  disconcerting  than  tlt^ 
formQr*    As  hoA  heet\  observed  already,  he  nowhere 
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any  analysis  of  this  all-importaut  religious  motive,  a* 

preeeut*<  itnolf  to  tlie  co)u*L-ioiwno8»  of  tho  individual. 

he  endeavoured  to  do  thiH.  he  would  have  realised 

le  insohiblo  naturo  of  the  practical  difHcultitw  in  which 

kia  theory  LandH  him. 

In  the  firat  place,  it  rauat  be  remarked  that,  whoncvor 
le  does  condescend  to  adduce  any  facts  txs  evidence  that 
lembers   uf  the    progrestiive   raveH  ar»   actually  be^in> 
ig  to  be  influenc^  by  the  religious  motive  in  question, 
id   to   surrender   the  good  of   the  prcHunt  for  that  of 
remote  future,  his    fiict^    in    reality  point  to  a  pro* 
opposite  conclusion,   and  aro   nothing    lesn   tlmii 
iples  of  an  alwuluUi  protircupation  with  the  present. 
},  in  one  paat^age,  he  toils  uct  that  the  general  will  is 
directing  itHelf  againet  competition  in  its  existing 
Tonus;  and,  in  order  to  illuMtrnttt  ht-i  statement,  he  cites 
lo  anintOHity  which   such   conii>etition    ai*ou«cw   in    tho 
irea^tH  of  those  who,  whether  as  capitalists  or  labfiuftsrw, 
'are  unable,  under  existing  conditiouK,  to  make  ou  '  assui-cd 
inoomc'     Those  whose  incomes  are  assured  can  have  no 
Kidea,  f<ays  Mr  Kidd,  uf  thu  dupth  of  thiu  feeling  in  tho 
Hbroosts  of  the  feubler  and  less  Muccet^^ful  coinpetitoi-s. 
BWhat,  then,  does  this  feeling  denote?    An  indifference  to 
"  the  present,  and  a  reUgiou.spittoccupution  with  the  future? 
On  the  contrary,  it  denotes  nothing  more  than  tho  per- 
sistence of  the  old  preoccupation  with  existing  inlerestH, 
I  which  has  characteri!«ed  human  beings  since  the  human 
race  began,  and  will   continue  to  <lo  ho  as    long  as  tho 
human  race  exists.    There  is  not  a  single  reform  men- 
tioned   by  Mr  Kidd,  as  an  example   uf  the   sucriHco   of 
existing  interests  to  the  future,  which  was  not  similarly 
due  to  the  presence  of  ordinary  motivcit,  though   thu 
motives  were,  no  doubt,  in  a   number  of  cases,  highly 
distasteful  to  many  who  had  to  submit  to  them. 

■  But,  waiving  this  obje^ction  to  Mr  Kidd's  theorj'  alto- 
gether, wo  have  yet  to  ask  how,  if  we  take  him  at  his  own 
word,  and  suppooe  that  the  coming  generations  are  to  take 
no  intertist  in  their  own  welfare,  but  are  aJways  to  ba 
sacritic^itig  it  to  an  over-receding  future,  they  are  to  dis- 
cover any  meaning  or  interest  in  human  life  at  all  Thia 
difficulty  Mr  Kidd  himself  has  perceived.  We  can  only 
say  tliat  he  has  not  been  able  U)  solve  it.  A  life  of  self- 
denial  OS  a  preparation  for  another  state  of  extiit<'nce  is 
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intolligrible;  a  life  of  seir-denial  for  the  benefit  of 
children  and  our  graudchildron  is  intolli^blc ;  bat  ft 
of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  future  generations,  who  wB 
never  enjoy  the  piiesent  any  more  than  we  do  our»e!%-c»- 
a  tiuataiiiLHl  effort  to  produce  and  mature  a  winCi  w! 
each  generation  ja  to  pass  on  untoeted  to  the  next — 
is  absolutely  incoiislHtent  wltli  common  HmiHO  autl  w; 
human  nature.  It  could  be  mode  consistent  with  tfa 
only  by  the  belief  that  thta  surrender  of  otir«elrcs  to  aar 
cjhildren,  who  will  in  their  turn  make  surrender  of  B 
similar  kind,  is  a  specieH  of  ascetic  dii^eiplino  imposed opgft 
man  by  Qod,  and  revealed  to  man  by  somo  Hperinl  rh 
of  rovelfttion.  But  if  thi«  is  the  meaning  of  Mr 
philosophy,  it  is  a  meamng  which  could  )x>  sot  forth 
tuoro  fittingly  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  cjitechism  than  intL** 
phrases  of  evolutionary  sc-ionco ;  for,  apart  from  sonieG 
of  whose  character  we  have  some  definite  knowledge, 
more  continued  existence  on  earth  of  Huch-and-sueh  h 
races,  'who  never  are,  but  always  to  be,  blest,'  is  «  pi 
»pect  not  calculated  to  excite  In  man,  woman  or  child  an; 
feeling  except  one  of  weary  and  apat  hotic  wonder. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  imy  i^'Steni 
of  philosophy  more  wholly  divorced  from  the  actual  pro- 
cesses of  life  than  this  sy8t«ni  of  Mr  Kidd'u,  It  tnncl 
fact  in  a  largo  number  of  places,  as  a  key  may  touch 
wards  of  a  lock  into  which  it  refuses  to  fit.  But,  taken 
a  whole,  it  is  a  nyHtem  of  pure  ftulf-delunion.  Mr 
reads  hiBtor>-  as  Hamlet  read  the  shapes  of  llio  cl 
He  presents  us  with  a  series  of  mnjestic,  if  shadowy, 
tableaux ;  but  the  outlines  of  event^n  w!ii(!h  ho  takes  to 
resemble  a  whale,  might  stand  for  a  weazel  with  precisel]' 
uf^ual  justice.  Many  ttcientifir  KpfK-iii1iKt><  fatl  aa  general 
thinker-H  because  they  are  umible  to  take  n  wide  view  of 
existence.  )fr  Kidd  fails  because  he  can.  take  nothing  eLw. 
Some  day,  we  trust,  he  will  learn  that  for  a  philosophy 
of  human  events,  a  study  of  the  individual  is  oa  noDeeehXf 
OS  a  study  of  the  ranss,  a  study  of  the  microbe  as  neee^ 
nary  as  a  study  of  the  course  of  the  peKtilenc« ; 
that  the  social  telescope  ia  useless  without  the  aid  of 
micro»c;ope. 


(   «:   ) 


Art.  XIV.— TUB   LOCAL^PTION'   RDTCATION'   BIU. 

With  the  introdactiott  of  the  MlnwterMl  Eftngrtion  BQL 
by  Mr  Balfour  on  SCarcfa  2lLh  a  too4aa£  TackJng  dement 
of  aerioamen  n-tnrD«d  to  domastic  po&tics^  H«v>  ac  ImA, 
ia  the  judgmeni  of  all  tbooglitfnl  Mintrti-rialwtw,  aad 
probably  in  ibc  beorU  of  tbe  majoiity  of  ednaationHts 
wen  oatside  tbe  Mitusterial  rankB.  Is  a  UMftSDre  whicb,  if 
efeajred  of  one  radical  blemish,  offers  a  ratMoaL  &tr  and 
eomprubmarni  aolotaon  of  a  prufaletn  of  pthao  "■t^'—'rl 
importanee.  To  tbe  ionperative  necoarity  for  the  removai 
of  that  bleminb,  and  lu  the  facility  which  hafipUy  axista 
for  [Wng  ao  witfaoot  iuterfertaioe  with  tbe  mainstroot^m 
of  the  BiU,  we  nbaU  presently  refer.  What,  at  this  point 
without  delay,  we  de«ire  to  emphasifle  i»  oar  welcoaw 
the  gVDeral  priaciple^  embodied  in  the  legislative  pro- 
now  before  the  oountzy  for  the  settlement  of  the 
lun  questioa. 
In  theae  p^gta,  leut  of  all,  can  such  wekome  be 
In  an  article  on  *  Tbe  Edoeation*!  Opportunity ' 
exactly  a  year  ago,  we  urged  that  the  Cruv^ra- 
i  should  avail  tbcnuelTes  of  the  neceasity  created  by 
CockertoD  jodgmenl  to  produce  and  mrry  throogh  a 

of  thorough-going  and  eon^webensive  reform. 

Tn  >ikctching  what,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  should  be  tbe 
main  featurt»  of  such  a  measure,  we  specified  first.  '  tbe 
eetablisbmeot  of  a  tingle  local  authority  with  power  over 
the  whole  field  of  education  «-itbin  its  area.'  As  to  the 
tioD  of  that  authority,  we  expressed  a  Ktioug 
K«  for  a  ooDuuittew  of  tbe  fTT**'"tf  muiiicipal 
tbority.  strengthened  by  membeni  ehoeeu  from  outside 
"vr  licbemes  allowing  '  ela.sticity  of  adaptation  tn  local 
circumstances."  Further,  we  insisted  on  tbe  necessity  of 
empowering  tbe  new  local  edacAtional  authoricy  t<i  aid 
the  roluntJirj-  achoola  out  of  the  r»t<e  in  such  fashion  as 
to  place  Uiem  on  a  financial  and  educational  equality 
with  tbe  schooU  with  which  they  have  hitherto  rarried 
on  a  ^nrtuaUy  bop«lcsa  competidon.  Such  nid-  we  pointed 
om,  would  need  to  be  met  by  arrangements  satisfaotory 
to  Oie  authority  disneusmg  it,  for  :»eettriiig  the  quality 
?  fj*  •*«**»'  educaiiou  given  in  aU  aided  '^i^<^^^^ 
"    We  pat  forward   thie   principle*  iu   Apnl.  1901 


as 
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representing  the  j^eneral  result  arrived  at  by  the  beit 
educational  opinion  of  the  day,  and  accepted  on  the  Opyait- 
tiuu  side  in  politictt,  ho  far  aM  i*ducatioD)*it.-4  could  detlH> 
themselves  from  purely  partisan  considerations  and  mBo- 
enceH.   It  is  neodless,  ha<l  we  mifficient  »iMU5e.  tn  re\-iew  hm 
the  melancholy  story  of  the  fiasco  "which  actually  r 
— how  a  UiU  was  .brought  in,  which,  under  lirni  and 
treatment,  might  have  been  developed  into,  or  at 
rote  made  the  foundation  for,  a  comprehensive 
nient  of  the   whulu  problem ;  how  it   was   'withdm 
i^ominiously,   before  the  second  reading ;   and  bow  s 
tflmporary  measHCG.  dealing  with  the  diflicultit-t  crMttw) 
by  the  Cockerton  juilgment,  was  forced  into   law  at  tbfl 
expense  of  an  amount  of  exertion  on  tbo  Oovei-r.' 
sid»  and  irritation  on  the  other,  wliich,  though  ine^ii     i 
in  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  far  more  wortliily 
incurred  for  legislation  of  a  permanent  character.    Tli* 
pleobant  and  the  fair  thing  is  to  recogniKe,  with  tbe  aw 
cardinal    resen'ation   already  mentioned,   that   the 
now  before  the  country  follows  the  sound  principles  j 
refori-ed  to,  not,  iudood,  absolutely,  but  to  a  very 
oxt«nt— almost,  perhaps,  to  as  large  an  extent  aa,  onilii 
the  actual  conditions  of  political   life,  could   recuot: 
havo  been  hoped. 

First,  as  to  the  single  lotal  authority  for  oducati 
purposes.  That  requirement  is  met  over  gnuit  nreaA  in 
first  sentence  of  the  Govemineut  Bill : '  For  the  purpovc* 
of  this  Act,  the  council  of  everj*  county  and  of  en 
county  borough  shall  bo  the  local  education  autliori 
That  is  to  say,  that  throughout  all  purely  rural  dist 
and  in  all  large  towns,  the  existing  principal  munlel| 
authority  shall  have  cduwition  included  within  the 
of  its  responsibilities  ;  and,  as  the  subsequent  elnuses  niiitc 
clear,  education  of  all  grades  is  thereby  Intended.  We 
regret  that  this  unity  of  local  authority  does  not  go  oU 
throogh  the  country.  It  is  quallKod  by  the  prori-4  ~ 
also  contained  in  the  first  clause,  that  in  the  casf  of  n 
county  boroughs  wnth  a  population  of  over  ten  thousai 
and  of  urban  districts  ■with  a  popnlat.ioij  of  over  twe 
tbousaud,  the  loi^al  municii>ut  council  shall  be  the  I 
education  authority  in  respect  of  elementary  educsti 
and  (clause  3)  shall  have,  within  ita  own  area,  a 
current  power  with  that  which  will  be  possessed 
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the  cooQty  coimcil  in  rogard  to  the  provision  of 
lacatiou  oth(<r  ihtui  uleiuentiiry. 
In  our  judgment,  the  admission  of  this  dl^nsion  of 
authority  in  the  educational  sphere  is  an  unfortunate 
^departure  from  that  which  may  be  called  th«  root-principle 
}f  tho  Bin  ;  also  tbo  tinuill  lucul  couucilH,  in  whuctc  e«phoro 
(iepurtur©  occurs,  will  be  rather  specially  liablo  to 
ike  contracted  and  illiberal  views  of  the  Hght  method 
it  duuling  with  tho  bordor'land  l»utwoun  jiriuuiry  and 
secondftry  education.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to 
^Cu^knoH'lodgo  that  the  complete  and  summary  abolition 
local  educational  autonomy,  in  a  large  number  of 
»lac*iH  where  it  has  existed  for  many  years,  might  havo 
(raised  serious  diflicultioa.  Wo  wish  tho  Government  hail 
:ed  thuHe  difficulties ;  hut  ajiparently  there  are  good 
|udg«H  who  hold  that  it  was  necessary  to  compromi!«e 
lere  in  order  bo  ticcuro  the  support  needed  for  the  Bill 
l-as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  considerations  which  may 

rtond  to  mitigate  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  crea- 

Itlon    of    u    dual    oijuc-ationul    authority    in    the    tfimLll 

['boi'ougtLS  and  urban  districts.    On  tho  one  hand,  iu  those 

reos,  BO  far  as  secondary  education  la  concerned,  the 

[county  council  will  be  the  definitely  suzerain  nuthority, 

land  can,  if   need  ariacM,  take   i^ogcnt   inuiwures  for  the 

[enforcement  of  ite  paramouut«y.    For  example,  if  the 

11  local  council  should  refuse  to  conform  to  its  views 

[as  to  the  educatiun  other  tlion  elementary  to  be  pro^-idod 

[or  aided  within  the  area  in  question,  il  can  withhold  the 

it    from    tho  •whiskey    money,'  which    the    county 

souncils  have  authority  to  dispense  for  the  furtherance  of 

jhnicjil  and  also,  under  the  Bill,  of  secondary  education. 

jAlso,  as  wo  understand,  it  can  insist  on  i-ating  the  area, 

as  to  make  good—within   limiU*— deficiencies  in  the 

ediirational  prcnnaion  due  to  any  obstinate  ndheronce  to 

narrow  views  on  tho  part  of    the  small  local  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  oxpre*»ly  provided  (clauw)  156) 

,  that  any  such  umall  local  authority  may  hand  over  to  tho 

j  county  council  aU   the  educational    powont  and   duties 

[reserved  to  it  under  the  first  clauHo. 

Living,  then.  n«  w«  do,  hi  a  country  of  oompronuae, 

[we  are  not  propanKl  to  c^jiitond  that  the  di']MiHure  from 

idple   iiivolv<«'    tn    Hnj  proponed   trrattuent  of  small 
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)>orough>;  and    urban  districts,  nitirli  as  wo  regret  i 
likely   to  he   fraught    with   eonmcqucnces    constita' 
serious   drawback    to    the    manifold    adrantoges  to  b» 
expected  from  the    Bill   bs  a  whole.     Thotwi    we  pruetiA 
briefly  to  indicate.     They  arise  from  the  full  embodi 
in    the   Bill  of   tha  iMicond   and    third   of    thu    prinn 
adopted,  as  we   have   said,  by  a  body  of   educatr 
opinion,  preponderating  alike   in   quantity    and  q 
Unity  of  locjil  authority  the  Bill  offers   ua.  tut  bos 
seen,  over  very  large   and   populous  areas,  though 
everywhere ;    an   authority  framed   on    the    riKht  linw, 
the  Bill  ofTcra  us  at  once  and  everywhere.      The  edac«- 
tioua!  iKiwerH  conferred  on  uxtHting  niuuicip^il  uuthoritioi 
are  to  be  exercised  (oiaoBe  12).  throug:!!  'aa  educBtioa 
committee  or  oomniittoes.  constitutwl  in  accordance 
a  sclitnne  nimle  by  the  coumril '  foucernnd,  iitnl  'appro 
by  tlic  Boai-d  of  Edvication.'     Every  such  aclieme, 
laid  down,  shall  provide  for 

'tUe  selection  and  appointment  b>-  the  council  of  nt  U 
majority  of  the  oouiuiitU*,  ami  for  the  ap|xiintment  1)}' 
cuuiicil.  on  the  nomination,  tYheru  it  appuars  dtwirsbl^*, 
other  bfMlicit,  of  person*  of  oxporieiice  in  education,  awl 
per»i>u»  ut^quuiiitMl  with  the  nueds  of  iha  various  ktiids 
schools  in  tho  area  (or  which  th«  council  act«.' 

Nobody  who  has  any  acquaintance  with    Enf;liiih 
vindnl  life — the  whole  case  of  London  has  been  ox| 
reserved  for  t^pecinl  treatment  next  year — can  doubt  that 
an  authority  coostttutod  in  the  fauhion  duncribed  by  thv 
words  juMt.  quotetl  from  the  Bill  is  very  mucli  more  likely 
to  coutain  a  t«uflicient   number  of  persons  with    thu  tf^M 
ijuisit'ti  qualitications  for  Buccossful  educational  adminilBV 
tivtioo   than   would  be  a  body  elected  tul  hoe  at  the 
)K>lling-booths.     Many  of  the  persons  best  flltoil  for  m^d 
work  are  precisely  those  whom  nothing  can  iuduce  t^^ 
conduct    an    electioneering   cani'ass  over  u  large  arcfl- 
Their  qualiflcations.  in  many  cases  oven  their  nnmeci, 
known    to    a    cumpamtively    small    proportion    of 
electors ;  and,  if  they  consented  to  become  candidal 
for  such  office,  they  would  be  perpetually  liable, 
indeed  likely,  to  be  defeated  by  persons  of  an  nltogclhur 
inferior  type.     Under  ecbemes  of  tht*  kind  ctmtomplated 
by  QhiuB«  i'i.  u£  the  Goyei.'nmeat  Bill  for  tho  oonstitolioo 
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[of  education  committeea.  there  ie  every  reason  to  antioi-' 
lt«    that,   whorcver   thero  is  »ny  local  interest   in  the 
ibject  of    eduwttional    reform,   the    services    of    those 
itiisena  will  be  enlisted  who  are  most  compotont  to  aid 
tn  denlinp  with  tlio  wubjcct. 

It  is  to  bu  observed  thut  the  Bill  does  not  require,  as 

>nner  bills  have  required,  that  a  majority  of  the  educa- 

ion  commitiiHi  of  n  county  or  county  boroufjfh  council 

ihould    be  members   of    that    council,    but   only    that  a 

ijurlty    of    the    committ.6e    should    bo    '  selected    and 

ippornted  by  the  council,"  the  remainder  being  appointed 

the  council,  '  on   the  nomination   whore  it  appears 

Ftlesirablo  of  other  bodieH.'     Tbt;^    is   an   important,  and, 

the  whole,  we  think,  advantageoiLs  motiiticHtiou  upon 

[prerious  schemea.    For,  while  it  certainly  appeara  deaiP-' 

ible  that,  wherever  possible,  a  large  proportion  of  the 

lucatianal  authority  whould  crousist  of  perHOiw  who  from 

le  to  time  come  into  touch  wiUi  the  people  on   the 

[occasion    of    elections,  the   pro\i8ion    to   which    wo   are 

|cnllin}{  attention  meets  the  ca«e  of  those  counrits,  jfovem- 

pnp  largo  and  populous  areas,  whoee  members  may  be 

«»dy  t*»n  fully  occupied  to  take  over,  with  udvmitiipo 

the  public,  all  the  largu  new  rcsiwnsibihties  assigned 

tbom  under  the  Bill. 

Wo  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  there  are  many 
icils  whtoh,  if  Parliament  imposed  new  and  compre- 
lonsivo  educational  responsibiUties  upon  them,  wniild 
leairH  to  dp)<3gnto  the  discharge  of  those  responsibilitit>s 
iinly  to  outsiders.  On  the  contrary,  w©  believe,  with 
Balfour,  that  legislation  such  as  that  now  before 
[IParliument.  is  likely  to  increaao  the  number  of  persons, 
>iaHessing  special  competence  for  dealing  with  educational 
questions,  who  will  become  memlMji-s  of  county  councils, 
and  will  naturally  bo  relucted  by  them  for  the  education 
rioniniittees.  None  the  less,  however,  doen  it  ooem  well  to 
provide,  particularly  at  the  outi«et  of  the  working  of  this 
now  system  of  national  education,  for  cai^es  in  which 
coimyils  might  honestly  feel,  either  that  voiy  few  of 
their  meiiiluM-s  had  time  for  the  dischai-ge  of  educutiouai 
reapon>4ibilitje!«.  or  that  they  wuld  find  among  theip 
neighboum  men  bett-er  qualified  than  thomsylvos,  and' 
-also  willing,  to  ondertake  the  starting  of  the  new  system. 
K[t  nhoald  be  added  at  this  point  that  the  Bill  also  cun*< 
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tains,  in  clause  12— here  following  the  good  preoedsot 
htet  year's  meoBure — 'provisions  for  local  enquiry  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  rugard  to  tsj 
Hcheme  for  the  constitution  of  an  education  commitlM 
offered  to  it  by  a  county  counuil,  so  tha-t  there  miijrht 
every  possible  guarantee  for  the  adapt&tiou  of  the  tx% 
autliority  to  local  roquiromonts. 

None,  as  it  scorns  to  us,  but  the  very  idolaters  of 
direct  oloctiou  can  alnceroly  complaiu,  un  deni 
priueipleii,  of  the  new  local  authority  proposed  by 
Qovenimeut.  Parliniiiont,  directly  elected  by  tlie  peo] 
iiistructw  a  local  authority,  directly  oloctod  by  the  poo 
to  propose  schemes  for  the  election  and  constitution  of  au 
education  authority,  of  which  one  feature  must  be  that 
tbu  niujonty  of  itn  niombers  shall  be  both  selected  and 
appointed  by  tbe  directly  elected  authority,  white  tbo 
ultimate  decision  as  to  the  method  of  nomination  of  tlw 
other  members  rests  with  a  department  which  is  respon- 
idble  to  Parliamont.  Whatever  resolutions  may  be  peascd. 
attacking  thcec  proposals  as  imdcmocratic,  by  leagues  and 
aiisoeiatinnK  with  a  parti  priti  agaiiL^t  any  scheme  thai 
promises  permanent  relief  to  the  straits  of  voluntary 
schools,  the  country,  wo  are  convinced,  will  diHcem 
hollownesg  of  such  protests.  Seven  years  ago 
ground -principle,  in  regard  to  the  cou»tituiion  of 
local  authurities  for  dealing  with  education,  was 
ceded  from  the  Kadical  point  of  view,  when  Mr  Bry« 
set  his  signature  to  the  Report  of  the  .Secondary'  Kduffi' 
tiou  Commission.  A  system  of  iudii'ect  election  and 
nomination,  which  would  have  been  good  euouKh,  and 
indeed,  by  acknowlodgmont,  best  for  the  ti*catnient  of  the 
complex  problems  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Eklucation. 
is  surely  g<K»d  enough  for  the  Ruper^'ision  and  coKwdinn- 
tion  with  them  of  Elementary  luslructioa. 

Tbo  Bill,  in  a  word,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
edutratioual  authorities  in  county  and  county  boroogli 
areas  as  good,  in  all  probability,  as  could  bu  duvisoiL 
There  are  drawbacks,  as  we  have  recognised,  to  tbo 
arrangements  proposed  in  the  caHe  of  the  Hmnll  borongbi) 
and  urban  districts  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  ground  that  the 
Bill  will  be  fought,  if,  a^  seuins  likely,  it  will  be  obstin- 
ately fought  by  a  large  section,  though,  we  hope,  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Opposition.    The  main  ground  of  redstwiee 
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to  the  Bitl  will  be  found  in  that  which  to  us  appean 

[U>  bo  ODo  of  its  cardinal  merits — ^that  it  aims  at  imtinUuning 

voluntary  srhtHils,  nxrogiiiMCn  them  as  a  permanent  and 

ntial  part  of  the  national  proi-ision  for   dlumimtjwy 

Qcation,  mill  Heeki>  to  place  thorn  in  a  position  of  tinan- 

b1  and  educational  €H]uality  with  the  schools  provided 

ut  of  the  ratals. 

Part  III  of  the  Hill  enacUtthat  the  now  local  education 
uthorities  may,  throughout  their  reepective  areas,  take 
vor  the  duties  of  school-boards.     Whore  they  do  »o,  the 
mrdH  will    ceane  U*  exist;  and  the  new  authority  will 
aintain,  and    also    control,    secular    education    in    all 
lubtic  elementary  schools,  whether  pro\idod  by  them  or 
.ot.     In  the  coso  of  voluntary  wchouts,  the  local  oduca- 
.  authority  will  have  power  to  insist  on  the  carrying- 
of  any  dirtictionH  thuy  may  ^vo  ns  to  aocular  instruc- 
on;   to  inspect   the  NchoolH   and  audit  the  managers' 
accounts ;  to  veto,  on  educational  grounds,  the  appoint- 
ment of  toachers ;  to  insist,  subject  to  a  roforonco  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  any  reruionable  alterations  Aud 
Jmprovements  in  the  buildings,  which  will  have  to  he 
made   at   the   exi>ense  of  Iha  nmnagera,  who  must  also 
keep  the  buildings  *  in  good  repair ' ;  lastly,  to  appoint 
additional  maimgurs,  <so  that  the  number  of  the  pcrsonu 
BO  uppoint.e<l,  if  more  than  one,  dooti  nut  exceed  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  managerw.'     In  return  for  theso 
important  powers,  the  local  authority  will  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  whole  chat^e  of  maintaining  the  schools 
under  their  control  in  a  state  of  educational  efficiency. 

The  bargain  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fair  one.    So  far  aa 

the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  it  represents,  in 

spirit,  if  not  in  every  detail,  the  artirles  of  settlement  put 

forward  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Convocations 

which  sat  last  summer.    The  concessions  made  by  the 

friends  and  supporters  of  voluntary   schools  are   very 

largo.      They  involve  the  entire  surrender  of  all  power 

which   is  capable  of  abuse.    Wherever  the  new  system 

comes  into  force,  the  *  one-man    school ' — the   school  of 

which  a  single  overbearing  clerical  manager  can  speak  aa 

■  mine  ' — may  possibly  continue  as  a  private  establishment, 

^  but  as  a  public  elementary  school  will  disappear  altogether. 

■  But  no  sun^nder  of  principle  is  asked.    The  selection  of 

H  teachers,  subject,  as  is  proper,  to  the  reto  of  the  local 
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authority  upon  the  uppointment  at  any  proti 
iueiiicieDt  candidate,  remains  wifch  the  manaf^ra; 
does  tbo  control  of  th«  religious  totit^hiu^.     The  oi 
appointed  to  take  part  in  the  mantLK^^itient  are  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number.      The 
thus  ooulroUud   will  remain  iustitutiona  giving  d 
roU^ous  teaching  of  the  kind  deeired  by  thoso  who 
and    will    Btill    tnaititnin    th«)   fahrirK ;    but    thoy   will 
bniught  into  line  educationally  with  the  best  schooUi 
the  locality. 

The  benefit  thus  conferred  on  the  chitdron  of 
nation,  of  whom  three  uuUiou»  are  Htill  educat»l  in 
voluntary  schools,  is  of  incnlculahte  importance.  It  mvaof 
nothing  less  tlum  the  relaying,  well  and  truly,  iif  tip 
foundation  of  our  educational  system,  which,  for  many 
yeani,  has  been  gi-owing  more  and  more  iinovon  and  din- 
torted.  Tlie  Liboi-ation  Society  and  kiiidrod  bodies  hi 
raised  preliminaiy  protests,  and  are  organising  m 
tinriou>i  opposition.  But  even  they  do  not  venture  at 
time  of  day  to  nuggt^t  that  nothing  Hbould  be  dono 
improve  the  position  of  the  voluntary  schools.  All  Lh*t 
thoy  can  do  in  to  deny  that  the  Government  liill 
any  'real  or  effective  public  ronti"oI'  in  return  f 
maintenance  offered  to  those  schools.  But  a  pei 
the  »1>ova-nienti<miM]  conditiunH  ntt/icho<I  to  the  tUMsp' 
by  the  local  authority  of  the  burden  of  maintonancs 
convince  any  fair-minded  person  of  the  hollownoHH  of  tliEl 
objec:biun.  The  'power  of  the  pursu'  will  rest  witb  thp 
authority:  to  refuse  to  conform  to  ib^  viewit  tui  to  (Jtt 
requisites  of  a  Boxind  secular  education  would  bo  a  soicii 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  munagers  of  voluntary  srh. 
This  is  ao  obvious  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  to  [: 
the  country  of  the  eontrar>'  wtU  be  made  with  the  certainly 
of  failure.  The  fenr  iH  rallier  lliul  local  authoritiw 
animated  by  Liberationist  principles  may  aometimet;  exact 
conditions,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  baildiuga.  whicU| 
may  Ih;  verj-  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  ninnagcr* 
voluntary'  schooU  to  perform.  But  this  is  a  risk  wbi 
muKt  he  faced ;  and  there  will  bu  an  appeal  to  the 
of  Education. 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  kcm-ious  qufili 6 cation  of 
the  HatiHfaciiou  with  which  theGoverumeut  Bill  is  regarded 
on  their  own  side,  as  was  shown  by  the  debate  on  the  Oni 
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readinji^.  and  expressed  by  independenb  elementary  edaca- 

tionmtA  in  the  resolution  of  gonoroIcomracndationpfisMMl  at 

the  mooting  of  the  Nationnl  Union  of  Teuchera  at  Bristol  ? 

[  The  single  authority  is  approved,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  the 

[comiiosiiion  of  that  authority  in  practically  unciiHllenged. 

er\"en  by  tho  National  Union  of  Tejichers,  which  ia  known 

lto«i»]ntain  inauy   thearetit-al    partisans  of  direct  <ul  luic 

l«9Ction ;   the  equalisation   of   the    position  of  all  public 

lentary  schools  meets  with  equal  approtiation.    Tlie 

Fone  radical  defect  in  tho  Bill  i«  the  cIjiupo  (5)  whieh  makes 

I  the  pro^Hsions  dealing  with  elementary  education  optional, 

[  or  adoptive,  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority. 

It    is  difficult   to   exaggerate   tho   potential   mi»chiof 
<  contained  in  thin  nlaune.     It  woh  intended,  if  we  are  to 
I  accept  tho  weak  defence   given   of  it  in  Mr   Balfour's 
iBpoech,  OH  a  raeanti  of  avoiding  tlioprofluetion  of  irritation 
Hn  places  where  school-boards  are  strong  and,  throu^'h 
[the  good  work  they  have  done,  have  won  a  powerful  hold 
tnpon  public  Hentiment.     But  obviously  it  is  precisely  in 
Ithoeo    parts   of    the    countiy   where   school -iKmrds   are 
strong  and  have  worked  >vith  energy  that  the  pressure 
upon   voluntary  schools  is  most  severe,  and   the   need 
of   rectifying    the    lop-aided   and   distorted    condition    of 
elementary  education  is  most  clearly  e»tabU»hed.    What  is 
wanted,  wo  need  hardly  say,  is  not  a  levelling  down,  but 
^a  levelling  up  uf  the  two  clajwes  of  elementary  achoots 
BEn  respect  of  secular  ofBciency.   If  the  municipal  authority 
Bof  such  placen  \a  loft  to  decide  for  it«elf  whether  it,  will 
Ptake    over    tho  work   of  the   school-board   and   exercise 
a   general  control   over   all    public    elementary  schools 
within  it«  area  or  not^  it  will  inovitiibly  liapjten  in  many 
cascH  that  tho  new  responsibility  will  be  declined,  ai^  in- 
volving a  good  deal  of  unpopularity  as  well  as  additional 
trouble,     Tho  result  is  that  there  will  be  large  areoit  in 
which  the  \-iceii  of  the  present  oppressive  competition 
between  whools  of  different  classes  are  maintained  and 
aggravated,  side  by  side  with  othern,  in  which  the  now 
authorities  arc  using  all  the  jiowers  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  a  well  co-ordi- 
L  nated  system  of  education,  resting  upon  a  firm  and  oven 
Bfoundation. 

It  J4e«;ms  hardly  ronceivahle  that  Parliument  will  be- 
come responsible  for  cruatiug  a  new  system  full  of  such  vast 
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and  flagrant  anomalies.     No  one,  so  far  aa  we  have  aeei, 
has  had  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  adoptive  cUau  (S) 
of  the  Government  Bill.    Sir  Richard  Jebb,  on  the 
of  the  finii  ruiding.  in  au  excellout  speech,  oxhibitod 
gravity  of   the  diHfigurcincnt  whinh    it  would  inlrodi 
into  the  settlement  uttempted  by  the  BiU.     His  prot 
on  thiK  point,  coupled  as  it  was  with  a  cordially — and  quite 
justly — fiivourubli)  nniily^iiK  of  the  genernt  scope  of  tbc 
BiU,  was  echood  by  several  other  speakers,  and  it 
bocii  strongly  austainod  by  tbo  National  Union  of  Teache 
Mr  Bfilfuur  bn-i  »ub»iequoutly  exprossod,  in   h'ls  letter 
Mr  Plunuuer  ('  Times,*  April  1st),  the  strong  hope  that  ihn 
local  authorities  will  deeide  in  favour  of  taking  over  thr 
chai'go  of  elementary  ediicatioii.    If  this  is  »o  dedtrabiB, 
it  would  Hurcly  bo  bettor  to  pub  it  out  of  their  power  to 
refuse. 

Happily,  aa  we  ha\'0  said,  the  offeudiu}^  clause 
cut  out  without  any  alteration  of  the  general  ntruct 
the  BiU,  with  the  spirit  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  curioi 
at  %*ariance.  If  it  in  excised,  tbo  Government  may 
on  carrying  through  Parliamenl,  with  the  exercise 
noruinl  amount  of  resolution,  a  settlement  of  the  udurati 
problem  on  broad  lines  which  will  not  Koon  be  disturbed. 
Until  it  is  excised,  or  an  ai*surance  given  that  that  fite 
awaits  it,  ministers  are  likely  to  Bnd  that  support  nil! 
but  half-hearted,  and  that  the  wheels  of  legijclution 
run  heavily.  An  early  intimation  that  they  have 
cognised  the  decisive  nitmife»ttatioii  of  feeling  aniougtl 
sapporters  and  among  independent  educationists  in  regud 
to  the  atloptive  cLiumo  would  liberate un  anttiunt  of  g^Mlll 
enthusiasm  for  the  Bill,  before  which  ttic  oppoait^^H^ 
it  would  speedily  break  down.  The  Government  haw 
practically  staked  their  legislative  reputation  on  tWs 
niBiuture,  brought  in,  as  it  has  boen.  not  by  a  subordinate 
Minister,  but  by  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  ConuuiHu^ 
If  they  chnoKe,  they  may,  by  enacting  a  great  ujid  benefioeol 
educational  reform,  redeem  the  memory  of  a  long  anrie* 
of  weaknewww  and  failures.  Thoy  cannot  afford  to  neglwt 
the  one  raenna  of  securing  that  their  KUucation  Bill  (*h 
rank  as  a  first-class  legislative  achievement. 
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— iiIipfAmn<M!,%4  -lov«of  doaUalM. 
30— hlH  iiniHl  thf  Dake  of  Bat- 
itundy,  40— Archbtsbup  aad  Vaki 
of  CMubmi,  41  —  tone  of  U 
wridnsa.  ib.— thflufttoe  of  Madam* 
Ouyoo,  4*-«— CoiifercBoc  at  Ui;. 
46 — *MnTlmH  of  tbo 
appeal  (o  Rome.  4S-  ._ 
Jnogment  of  the  Popr. 
niaquu .'  M  -  imtral  power, 
death  of  BurKunily.  SI— death,  1 

PerKUHou,  bin  inlluoiice  on  the  nr 
of  Celtic  lltvrAiure.  4Sa, 


Bad   Botood*^    UK.      &> 


m.  Ui    ■>  II     to  Lm*7 

.«!   Jahlii.  aw. 

i;.  laK««*to  of.  In  JUMtoUk, 

P.  J„  '-n*  Xtfi«*  TMbM  of 

il  iMliwIla  •  IW. 

r.  TB 

Mr 


tlbarv   sir  CaaneaMT,  Tialilrtlii 
Xethod>  ud  Pbnnt.*  IIET-w^w- 

atk  praMd«t«,  4$l. 
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IxuUftQ  Famicoi  and  tboir  Boma- 

dt*«,:>4— faiii!n»of  IHtW-fll  ;  Rfi— in 
OrlH>)n.  (6.— In  Ri^puunn(Il*0»'W>. 
50— la  B*har(I«J-74),  07— In  Bom- 
kay  And  Miulms  dULricU  <18TO-77), 
m-ot  18ei3-«7 :  BO— of  1900-01 :  02— 
fatulne  uoniniinBloiiH,  &I — cuiiunla- 
Hioo  of  IBVB.  lA.— irriBation,  OB— 
oommiAAion  of  li^UH  ;  Btj— nkiltnijs, 
7U — ex|HiTt  irtdK,  71— iiupniv«aiiant 
of  Uiu  {xwiUati  ot  tbe  cultlvntor,  it. 
— njitmint  on  MlanKtioa  of  VuxA, 
73— cnatlon  ot  ngrlouluiml  biiokn, 
^.— Admlnislmtlvc  mcAaores,  7i< — 
Faniine  Ia*uriin>:n  Punil,  71-— r*- 
»fli>m«ting  nnii  mIftrAtlon.  T6 — 
cniiips,  ib,— Te1l(<(-works,76 — value 
of  tht>  produioe.  77. 

J. 
Jorec,   Di:  P.  W.,    'Old  CflUc   Bo- 

Joro*.  Dr  It.  D..  a  Cvlllc  poet,  434. 
•Innod,  Henri.  '  hen  Baroogn,'  16& 

K. 

Kaerst,  Julius,  'Gesclilcbte  dea  bel- 
leulHtlsclien  ZcllHUt-rs."  S3,  W. 

Ketu^ny,  Mr,  liln  iiRijtct  fi>r  nii  In- 
tvniutlonul  Ac!nl*tuY,  III). 

Kidd.  Mr,  on  Oivllieatlon,  «17— 
■Social  Kvolutlon,'  ib. — Its  merJlJi 
and  defeoU.  ib.—Uit.  tlieotiusnr  lli« 
{iiXluHUM!  «f  religion,  flIS— 'The 
Principles  of  Wcntcni  Ctvili.-uition,' 
fllH  «*  fli^/.— hfn  modldrntlon  of 
tlw!  UnrvrEninn  theory-  of  rrolutlon, 
tfc.— the  prineiplii  of  I'Tf^iBcUwl  EOl- 
ctrtid^,  B'2U—thv  npplicatlon  of  hU 
principles  lo  history.  OXI—the  prv- 
Chrtatliin  dvlllBallon.  ib.—lbe  In- 
tioductlon  and  caiisci]uoiicca  of 
Clirlsttaalty.  <i£i~iht  Cbxircli  luid 
tbv  IMoruiatlon.  6SS — eroluUon- 
uy  prooeaa,  694 — thoorj-  ot  tinman 
progreaa,  <GBO— Dailon  of  ber«alcH, 
027 — aiid  of  Lbe  uae  of  tb«  Ri'intU- 
oHiKW,  628— dcrieieiii-ieH,  e28-K)0— 
8tAC*-collectiviMii  ilio  vnd  of  hb 
philosophy.  «:K— wliot  Us  effect 
would  be,  D33  l)i»  wont  of  dc(bilt«- 
t)<^«>i,  IU4 — iiii'H  hi*  Im-'I;  ot  true  ap- 
prwlaHon  of  (nclj*.  tU\  IWfl. 

KrlkWUer.  Paul,  'Aiidrea  MantciDiH,' 
14:1. 


LonKi    Andwvr.    '  Th«     Mj-Btciy    of 

&Iao  Stuart,'  iSi  ft  itrqq. 
[AvttcHM,  MitH,  ooiitra)tt«<l  with  Mitm 

Fiona  Miuil,«od.  t3I>. 


LesiBiatioi],  Th«  An  o^ 

cry  for  cfUcicDcy,  i^.— ratal  ^' 
tA7  '/  mv?.— the  latrk  of  teM(U 
In  pi)lit!c-laiu.  4W — wrtttmiurfv 
wrlMrn  eioiittJlaUoiM,  474— «fc 
tinctlon  iM'ttvtt'D  ibi-  Americ 
Brllltsb  couatUutloua,  iTl—a  i 
sary  nioallfication  of  Lbe 
American  oonalltatioii, 
iKMHittatlonH  utnat  be  i 
Uw  noii-einclency  of 
474— afl  a  lnw-iiuUcins  macii 
-47&— the  minnau  of  the 
Chamber.  170— Qvldcnoa  of  UmM 
dnvftinROf  BiU>i,479.480— aaaebna 
lKtiuiIalti*prBM»nt  pro<«diu«,UO- 
Iha  InMnlng  pow^r  of  tlM  ftlmt 
member,  481^ehe  new  ndta,  fk- 
thti  Increaiwd  power  of  tiM  wm*- 
tlre,  tb.—Mr.  Courtncr'a  pippiial 
of  tH^iKNtloiuU  reprmwntallaa.  4V 
— fiieion  ot  tli«  «xeoutiv«  aad  Is^ 
latlve  functiona.  4A4  —  ettKtaej 
miMl  conii>  fnum  presaure  of  ptUK 
opinio  u.  4t*5i. 

I^eltinits,  Ilia  plan  of  an  Academy  ^ 
SclcnoM,  ion 

IiMmox,  Iftdy  BMntfa,  ^1- 
parcnts  27S — atta£hni«iit  of  I 
III.  27H— nirtAtton  trtih  Lotd  1 
liHtilr,  :!77— mitrTlaKe.  ZT8 — v 
Paris,  2TV—faHhlGnab1eei{: 
1!H>— Boiuwniu  and  WUku.  ttt- 
dlroroc,  I&.—od  Lb«  rcbelUea  li 
AnMrics,  Sda  —  twuoad  mairitM 
tSS— «BlJinBlaara  for  Napdcao.  Ml 
— blinducaa.  ib, — ebaiwcUir  of  bfr 
lettvn.  £85— intar«Kt  Id  ChariM 
rax.  2Ha-ZS»~mciaoh-  bj  llw  lira 
I^ird  llollaitil,  2A(»— papcn  at  iW 
Poke  of  UcToiMblro,  2M  — Laid 
llolland'a  pMra|^,  202— ^n  t^  hU 
of  Pitt,  210. 

Lon>.v-B«nuli«a.  U.  PIsRe.  'NMltaUtt 
Soci^l^M  Anjtia<Saxotin«a,'  WL 

Xdbona  D6b6«ls,  Tha,  S0T-4lif  m* 
flpllt  uLiullnr  In  characlar  lo  that  of 
ISaa.  (&.— Lord  Ruaoberr'a  prmm\ 
po»iitlon,  ifj. — bia  nnfortunale  atoi 
donment  of  thv  teadM^blp.  $6^— 
tbe  gion-th  or  Littlv-KnglamiUni. 
rm—Uie  choice  uf  ^ir  H.  Canipbatl 
Baniieruuui  iuh  luwlirr.  I(ti~1i>0 
Liberal  |Iiiipvriali.it>  Lr»tnt,Sn— 
pro- Boer  activity,  ib. — tbc  NatloMJ 
Itcfonn  Union  banquet,  S7S— llw 
nrn-  xpllL.  Ot.  -  Mr.  Aw|attA'a 
noOBoeiDMit.  ^7^1 — l^rd  HomI 
mlMMW  an  npponnnli}'.  S74- 
AMUlth'a  I . 

tetwdd  SIX '  ;■(. 

ral  r*aMk>ii    ■■-.■(•."^•iiMl, 
Cnwl«}-'BanicMlmpiii.S7ii— *Ubm!~ 
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Hvtjn,  EdwaM,  ud  tbc  IrMi  LH^ 

Ihrr.    Qoeeo     of    Scots.    ITew 

I«i«bt«  on,  £2l~warks  on.  tH— 
bw  uniiiBt  Willi  Dwnbr.  Stt— 
nU«laa»  prioefalMs,  335— ccteMl  la 
MMC  tlM  CttboOe  mUn.  4u— 
aetkM  towwda  HaaUr,  X»-fv»- 
rtaaihrn  of  ffitb  Am>t,  IMl; 
tl7— Ac*  «<   ua7:   ZSj.  flD— pn^ 

■MMI    ladBCDDB,    Ttfl     lllflll  llllj     of 

bor  piMfttott.  A.— fowUtian  of  niw- 
BBriM,   29— eodcMMtkal    almjic*, 

tMk-ihm  cubouc  ht*ee*,  ai~ 

BajrowM  caniBvoM.  sas— onwte 
tan  of  Ijuino.  aS-SU— maidOT  a( 
Duatar-13S-b0kiicmtodl«B«(  tbe 

SM.  2M— iMrriaKB    to  BMbwvll. 
r-Cedr*   DtMtj:  £»-'Bw*k   of 
ArtidM.-  SU-tiMlktiBciito  of  tbc 


XmJu  Vqg^M.  ;1W  GraM 

W»iiiillliliiii  il[|.' 


Me.   »*T< 


a 


SBm 


OVaaaaO, 

*  OdptKtiSh' '  Tufce;  la 
OrGnOr.    Staa4tab    Hajaa. 

GaaeUea.*  «SI. 
OGiadj.  etaftdkk  Jbm*^  *  «rlMr  af 

<MlieaaaM.4«t. 
OrNam.  MaliB.  'Sw 

a<Aatite.*Wl. 

P. 

Panry.  Sir  Hobot.  *Th«  EvofaiiloB  af 
Uk  Aft  at  Maaip.-  IKMlt. 

Faaa.  W..  'Soon  FniiU  <d  SoUtmi*,- 
IK.  m-fata  carMT,  i;o-boacl7 

Phvt.    BmL    *Tfc*    Hi)^ilaBdB    at 

AJIatic  Tarkvr.'  S8& 

Pante  awl  cha  Parian  OuU;  SU 

— poaUioR  oC  the  BriUrit  G«Kani 

Bsau  la  pKi^  M5-k  tkfkay.  Ml 

— ptajrtaalcmftKanaianarWaatcnk 

M8,   251-BriUalt   talMMts, 

raaUa,     190— Britiab 


•era 
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RwtdciK-)^  Nt  BofdidAd,  261~-navl- 
gatlou  of  HuphmUw  awl  Tlcrfa>  <&. 
— oxc^itnion  of  the  Gomifta  Aneto- 
lUn  TBllwiiy,  S.1S.  2A:i— <)tieet(oa  of 
A  RuMiInn  port,  iSi,  :£fi5— dutfcer 
of  tbe  conwwion,  Ki7— boondary 
of  lli«  l^td,  2u0— tb«  aaaUiem  cone 
of  nutuntaiiiH.  ib, — unrlRmtoiidinK 
vflth  Cerniany  or  Ru<>a]ft,  29IMW8 
— rftilwap,  283,  370-STli— neRotia- 
tlfiM  for  a  toAn,  :i&t,  lies ~-Toblte<^a 
RAglc  and  IxilCiii-;-  [^omiroHicSoiiN,  2C15 
— IcMUi  from  Itiiii.tin,  3AA— derelop* 
mcnl  at  tnulc.  f A,  — dhnntMal  of 
Mr  UaelcAti,  2fU— Penlitn  Ooshiu^ 
brimdo.   20V  — road   ooUBtructlou. 

Thilllps, Ur  Btophen.  -IM  -llt^mry 
tradlllon  old  nnd  now,  ib.  —EJiq 
popular  poet.  IST— aa  an  origtnal 
uui)  aa  » ilmuiiitlc  {xml,  ifS  rl  Mwg. 
— pivfeot  vrikirisuin  of  fata  workSi  468 
— the  UiftnwicH-  of  Tennj^tioR,  4B0 — 
poetkal  fcclinj;  rnther  than  ptwtrr, 
W2— the  rv<^uireiiii>nt9i  of  itw  play- 
wrigbU  494— i>pri-cli  in  llii>  pootin 
dnms,  40S-^stiwla«M,  400— Us 
lack  of  slooeKty,  tt.— ^Is  acted 
nlajTB  exninlnpd,  498 — tfaa  reason  of 
iiio  populurilv,  198-50& 

Pollen,  J.  H.,  T^kpaJ  JIiyeoUatlonB 
with  Mary  Quotn  of  Soobi,'  2S3. 

Pn/byaxewaki,  :3taiil»Iatui,  ittflo  of 
htH  wriUngii.  133. 

R. 

Kadct,  G.,  hi*  bialoirof  the  FrcQcb 

School  at  Atbciw,  100. 
Rcjinant,    IjuIIsImm,    style    oF    hid 

irritlntpi,  I  as. 
noll*«ton,  M>.  'Th*  Dead  at  Olon- 

macnols,' 448. 
RowbMT.  Lord,  on  the  function  of 

th«  Wvit!  MJtiUkT.  483— and  «« 

■LIbimil  D^h4cli>.*  n<iT. 
Ruosell,  C,    'Tlie  Jow   In    LodiIou,' 

3W-W1. 
Kv.viiu,  (Jmtrv  for  a  port  on  the  Per- 

nijtii    Oiilf.  i'i3 — rciitlt  of  tho  con- 

WMaltiti.  25S— loan,  SflS— trad*.  dW 

— CoiMiu-k  l>riKad«  nt  Tchoran.  S^ 

— railwny  p^iM>je«ji,  270— road  c-on- 

structJon,  27^. 


Sondcm,  K.  K., '  Wnelon,faiEtPrI«ndii 

iind  f'^«tnlea,'  'A\. 
Soutt,   J.,   * BiblloErnphj'  ratattng  to 

Mary  QucMHi  of  Sciot«,'  £31. 
Scllf^iiui.  J*rofcn'«or.  rxtrBCb  from  his 

'  liicidcQcc  of  ToxatloD.'  2, 


la  the 


Semon,  RIcbnnd. 

Buab.'  100. 
84nanoaur,  Ettoune  rl«, 

\m. 

Slaaktowioa  uid  bia  Contnq* 
arloB.  117— trauslatiooa.  lU-in 
cliulovtical    noviilx.    IIS— tdilBiM 
<£.— raatrictiooa.     130— patiM^ 
121— heroca.  f&. — tbo  nMoa.  iS~ 
picturecque      d«iltica(iai|ii,    IB- 
family  Uf«,     1S4— ti^ttlf  »WiM.fc 
— uuounl   of   a   funonl.  JSI— feK 
toilcal    Hinrnrt«'T-!(,    l8fl    uimI^ 
Of  hkfiutcy.  l^-l3o— 'QnoVaik,' 
130-132— dc/ecbt    and    lt-^^-«t~.^ 
IS^PrsybTaaowBki.  183-taS-^«i- 
moat,  135 — Z«romakt, 
sewskl.  137. 

Sierouiewfilcf.    Wctnentlaan,  mIjIA] 
bill  wrltiiiKH,  137. 

Sktiit.  W_  \V.,  -Mnlay  »Ia<ttr,*: 

SoUtods  and  Q«iiiua,  IGS- 
nnlity,  160  —  autsfcoalnu  of  i 
ality.  ib.— Tttlation  to  thoi^Mila 
NOlitudc,  IRl— reliKiouA  lib.  1< 
griaf.  in.1— thp   solllai?  ks  an] 
qiiAlntance,  104-  as  a  V[SKa&,  \€ 
^'iiIiiH    paradox icnl,     ISO— ( 
t!on  of   infligTiatit   laolatl — 
'Ui-nlo?!  of  yolitadc'  1(  ~ 
Ao  S^^iiunt-onr.  ib.    -W. 
ITJ- H.  I).  Thortvia,  173-177-^- C 
Zimnifniiitiui.  177, 

Siwaoer,  nnUlMin. " Tbe  JJaUm  1 
of  Crntrn]  An^triilla,'  liH, 

St   Cyrtw,    Vinconnt,    'Fraofobi 

F^B«l0D.'  8S. 

Baorod  Books   of  th*  But, 

3Z7--Mai  Muller's  me-wwt,: 
tiie  reliKlonB  of  tbe  wortd  i 
Inlxi    iwo    KTwit     clniiaM, 
BrubmlDiAUi  uml  ihr   foar 
.•5)0— ibuZfitf-Vrdu.Sai- SJrl 
WillUuis  on  post  Vrdkl 
■li.  —  diffioulKati  lUiH 
Veda,   3S8;    383— the 
:t54— oontnoreny  nbont 
Hh«d>,  Mas— the  kumel  of 
dinta  philoNOpby.  337— the 
fl*.— tho  •  I.aws  of  Mium,'  I'A.- 
twclriit  ori^iii,  aS8 — Baddhi. 

llt^mlurf  In  tbe  Sn«t«d  Boek^^ 
— Buddhtiuu    ueltber    itMtiatic 
alltelBlk.    342  —  tli«     doctliM 
Knmta,    {b.^tiir    I'mitral 
Uuiiaiibu),  3i:t— tbv  »| 
n.-l!giii<i.  314 — >tntiilasi.  ' 
trUni«ui,  M.V— Aiinuetil 
346  —  tbo  7«nd  ■  AvHttta   asd  i^ 
t'lthlavi  tirxta.  341).  349—1 
Irian  not   n  xatn    ni*** 
350— ConfuctanlHiu.   ^BiK 


liter 


doctliM    dt 
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VcaeraUon  at  Caatatlas  anAceaant- 

klile.  3S2— TaofMu.  STiS— Ih*  oilra- 

culoiu    binii    of   iiMoUu,    iA.— hlH 

doctHM,     3^  —  Maluuuiniidjuiuru 

Mul  It*  sncir^  book,  £!>,— the  need 

In  Ebi^ond  of  Oriental  .ichooU.  3W 

— I.iOird  Rcnyon  tbf  nimtyof  hidinii 

phOotogy,  iA.~Max   Mtilliu'  on  thn 

MtaoMof  r«UKtoii.:tA>i— LI)iinchUa->'- 

awnta  of  tbU  iww  sclf<nc«,  3A0-:uiI. 

Sljieraon,  Dora  (Mm  Sliart«r),  b  Cuitlc 

SlgeniOD,  Dr.  '  B*rdii  of  Uie  Gavl  axid 

GrII,'  «». 
Stephen.  Hr  Leslie,  'The  Leiters  of 

John  Ricbud  Gt«eii.'  532. 

T. 

TftXAtlan,  IioeBl,  l-nittlaiuil  i*x- 
puidlwrv,  ib. ^functions  nf  Llii' 
Slats,  £— poor  Iilw,  » — ilwtiningx 
of  Mm  poor,  4~con(lictiDe  tIcw^.  A 
— powor  ot  Arbltnir}',  (^— ityAtooi  of 
(arc«l  «xcbang«,  7— Act  ot  43  El  Ita- 
btUx,  8— rating  ol  fttOck-in-trKdo,  0 
—Poor  Iaw  Ameodnuint  Act  of 
1834.  11— FuocbiaJ  AKessoients 
Ael  ot  imx.  ik— principle  of  umm. 
EQicnt,  12— odoiilion  of  •  unltonii 
tjMem,  18— iudiuallty  of  tni 
iwjcn  sail  rate  im; CIV,  IS.  IS  - 
taAAMire*  of  i<o1!«f,  15-lQ'— Aopom- 
UoB  of  IocaI  nttd  iinp.'Hal,  SO — tiU- 
eovflry  of  frext)  houto^^h  or  IotaI 
rcTontW.  ib. — Lraii<>feraQ0e  ol  cer- 
tain aarvtc«a.  21- pn»eat  ayvtem 
of  pooc-Uw  rolk'f,  22 — tvoonuneii- 
lUUane  of  thu  lui^oritj  Bcport,  83 
— £«rd  Bslfour'acrillcbin,  a*— his 
praposod  aysteia  of  '  block'  grajiu, 
30-28. 

Teini>1e.  Sir  K..  Iiln  iimtraotiouk  aa 
fiuiiinn  (Iclut^tc.  5i^ — on  irriKatfon 
in  Soutlicni  I»i]1a,  6A. 

Tennjraon,  his  inHucncc  on  Mr 
St«ph«n  Phlllipa,  lUO.  tat. 

Tlierena.  II.  D.,  hiM  )ov«  of  Holltuda. 
174— Itlrth  nnd  clillilli<u)d,  £6.— 
tranttcMid petal  tIuit  of  lifi-.  175— 
life  In acoloBion,  liO-    lii'Mh,  177. 

Todhant«.  Dr,  '  Three  UaKllc  Tales.' 
442. 

Trencth.  HorbeH,  -Dplrdr*  Wed,'  443. 

Turker  nod  ArmsiiiR,  3<K)— tha 
ronllniiAnc«  of  Uii.-  bl'intcrn  l^es- 
lion.  Hi.  —  woHt.H  fill.  "it.'U-Mu— tho 
AslMic  domiulonn  of  thi-  .SiilUUi, 
Wt-M7— ltn.-<.-lninK;ter  of  thi- Turks, 
M7-5WI— Ik  dctnyin^  rao>;.  iWO— the 
Kurds,  I'A.— thi!  UnvkK  And  Ann»- 
n,  6fll  -  ihr  hUtor;  of  .Vrmwilo, 
1,  602— ihe  Armealan  character. 


603-603— Niitlonnl  AsWBably  of  the 
CivgorUm  j\ruii>nl&it!i.  005— Turkish 
iiinliulmUiUlTAtloii,  007— Uib  Young 
TtirkUli  party,  ill.  — tliv  prrMul 
Saltnn  nnd  hi»  r^gimt  of  euaploion. 
CM — thi-  prinii:  cituao  of  the  nUMSA' 
crt*,  (MlJi.  tW  -the  roponoibility  of 
tli<'  Poivor^  ihM — U)(tlr  momtntouii 
noninlervpntlon,  »ltO— »  hopclHWi 
future,  ii. — the  caunea  ot  Turkish 
btablHly,  Oil,  Oli^tfae  Incvltttble 
doporbure  of  Ibu  Sultouate.  613 — 
the  pooalbiUty  of  a  Mpiinite  Artn«- 
Biea  provtnce,  ib. — tkeinterTeaticm 
of  Germaay,  614— the  poeltloa  of 
Ent^ttnd  In  t«gard  U  Asia  If  Inor, 
01.%— the  deMtloy  of  the  eutOect^ 
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